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TRANSACTIONS 


OP 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


ON THE AGRICULTURE OF THE STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUD¬ 
BRIGHT AND WIGTOWNSHIRE. 

By Thomas MacLelland, North Balfern, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. 

[Premium—Thirty Sovereigns.] 

It is proposed in the following report to give,— 

1. A General and Statistical Account of the two Counties. 

2. The Nature and Condition of the different Soils. 

3. Some details of the Peculiarities of the Climate. 

4. Some of the Reclamations and Improvements effected dur¬ 
ing the last twenty-five years. 

5. A Sketch of the Early State of Agriculture in Kirkcud¬ 
bright and Wigtown. 

6. Some of the Causes which led to its Advancement. 

7. A Sketch of the present System of Farming. 

8. Details of the Modes of the Cultivation of the Corn Crops 
and their Produce. 

9. An Account of the Harvesting, Thrashing, and Marketing. 

10. Details of the Cultivation and Manuring of the Green 
Crops. 

11. A Description of the Galloway Cattle and Manner of 
Rearing. 

12. The Details of the Rearing, Wintering, and Grazing of, 
other Cattle. 

13. The System of Cattle Feeding. 

14. The System of Sheep Breeding. 

15. The System of Sheep Feeding. 
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16. A Description of the Moorland and the Management of 
the Mountain Sheep. 

17. A Sketch of the Dairy System and Details of Dairy Man¬ 
agement. 

18. The Management of the Permanent Pasture and Meadow 
Land. 

19. A Sketch of the Present and Past Condition of the Farm 
Labourers and the Cottage Accommodation. 

20. Remarks on the Farm Buildings. 

21. Conclusion. 

1. General aiul Statistical AccovnL 

Kirkcudbright and Wigtown occupy the most southern part 
of Scotland, and, conjointly, have long been known under the 
provincial name of Galloway. They are bounded on the south 
by the Solway Frith and the Irish Sea; on the west by the 
North Channel, which separates Scotland from Ireland; and on 
the north by Ayrshire; they are divided from Dumfrieshire, on 
the east, by high mountainous ranges, and by the river Kith,, 
which falls into the Solway. 

They are separated by the river Cree and Wigtown Bay. Wig- 
townshire anciently was called West Galloway, and the Stewartry 
East Galloway. The peninsula formed by Loch Ryan and Luce 
Bay, in the western district of Wigtownshire, is called the 
RMnns, and the south-east district is called the Machars. The 
most important rivers are the Dee, the Cree, the Fleet, and the 
Urr in Kirkcudbright, and the Bladnoch and water of Luce in 
Wigtown. On these rivers are situated important and con¬ 
venient ports for shipping produce, or importing manures and 
feeding stuffs, so that the greater part of the province is well 
placed as regards water carnage. 

There are twenty-eight parishes in Kirkcudbright, the valua¬ 
tion of which was in 1872-73, L.322,752, exclusive of railways or 
royal burghs. In 1846 the valuation was L.193,751. In Wig¬ 
townshire there are sixteen parishes, the valuation of which was 
in 1872-73, L 206,338; thirty years ago it was L.131,277. 

There are 610,313 statute acres in Kirkcudbright, and 327,906 
in Wigtown, making a total of 938,219 in the two counties. A 
. great part of these is entirely pastoral or mountain land. There 
are in Kirkcudbright 439,468 acres of heath or mountain land, 
-*md in Wigtown 186,572 acres, making in both counties 626,040 
acres, or nearly two-thirds of the whole taken together. 

There are in Kirkcudbright 417 distinct landed properties,, 
several of wTich are held by the same owner. One proprietor 
has a rental of over L.18,000; three proprietors have a rental of 
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from L.12,000 to L.15,000„; three from L.5000 to L.7000; thirty- 
three from L.1500 to L.5000; seventy-two from L.500 to 
L.1500 ; fifty-five from L.300 to L.500 ; one hundred and seven¬ 
teen from L.100 to L.300; and seventy under L.100. In 
Wigtown there are seventy-two landed proprietors, one of whom 
has over L.39,000 of rental; one has L. 24,400 ; one L.15,000; 
one L.11,300; eight from L.5000 toL.9000; nine from L.1000 
to L.3000; and seven from L-500 to L.800. 

Kirkcudbright is in form that of a well-defined parallelogram, 
and lies compactly together, without any very marked irregu¬ 
larity in its boundary lines; its greatest length is from north¬ 
east to south-west. Wigtown is deeply indented by Loch Hyan 
on the north, and Luce Bay on the south, which, meeting within 
a few miles of each other in the western portion of the county, 
give that part of the shire a very irregular appearance; while 
Wigtown Bay, reaching far up on the other side, forms a deep 
indentation on its eastern edge. 

The north-west portion of the Stewartry is very wild and 
mountainous, and some of the hills rise to a considerable eleva¬ 
tion; the highest being Merrick, which is 2764 feet above sea- 
level, and is the most elevated ground in the south of Scotland. 
In this part of the county there are numerous lochs, several 
being found in every parish; and many spots of wild and 
romantic beauty occur, which might compete with Highland 
scenery were they more accessible by rail, and better known to 
the tourist The south-west, or arable portion of the county, is 
comparatively flat, and contains no very high land, but consists 
chiefly of gentle undulations, which afford a declivity for drain¬ 
ing the superfluous moisture from the soil. 

The general appearance of Wigtownshire, when viewed from a 
distance, is flat and uninteresting. There are, however, many 
spots remarkable for their quiet beauty, which can only be seen 
t’o advantage by an actual visit; the sea view entering largely 
into the composition of the landscape. The lower or arable part 
of the county is characterised chiefly by a succession of low 
rounded hills, none of them rising to a greater height than 300 
feet above the sea-leveL These, with the valleys between, being 
all under cultivation, which is every year reaching greater per¬ 
fection, are seen to better advantage on close inspection; and 
although there is little in the landscape to attract attention from 
a distance, the close observer will meet with objects of instruc¬ 
tion and interest in an agricultural point of view in this county^ 
which occupies a comparatively isolated position on the map 
of Scotland. The mountain or pasture division of the county 
does not possess any very remarkable features. Occupying the' 
northern part; it gradually increases in elevation from where the 
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arable land terminates until it reaches the boundary of Ayrshire. 
The highest land in the county is at its northern extremity, 
where various ranges are found from 800 to 1000 feet above the 
sea. Large tracts of flat moorland occur between the elevations, 
and in every parish there are extensive mosses, which furnish the 
scanty population of the upland district with a plentiful supply 
of fuel 

2. Soils: 

The arable soils may be classed under four different heads— 
first, those resting on a rocky subsoil; second, those resting on a 
till subsoil; third, the alluvial soils; and fourth, the gravelly 
soils. 

The first mentioned of these, the rock soils, are not so widely 
extended as the till soils, but are generally more fertile. Where 
these occur the surface is broken up by the tops of the rocks 
into large knolls, which in many parts of Galloway are the pre¬ 
dominant feature in the landscape. So much is this the case, 
that on some fields not more than one-half of the surface can be 
cultivated; but the soil between these knolls, as if to make up 
for the deficiency, is exceedingly fertile, and produces large 
crops of wheat, barley, and oats in the best districts. Notable 
examples of the rock soils are to be met with in the Machars, or 
lower district of Wigtownshire, in the parishes of Sorby, Glas- 
serton, and Whithorn, where they are much interspersed with 
the till soils, and, in the southern part of the Stewartry, in the 
parishes of Anworth, Borgue, Berriek, and Kirkcudbright. 
These soils are in general naturally dry, but occasionally may 
be found wet; and when this is the case great difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in draining them, owing to the rock being so near the 
surface. The rock soils are generally difficult to cultivate, from 
the number of small peaks protruding, or boulders lying imme¬ 
diately beneath the surface. The operations of modern imple¬ 
ments are greatly impeded by these obstacles; and, before any 
satisfactory progress can be made with them, these stones have 
all to be removed. This process on some farms is no easy task; 
but, from the heaps of quarried rocks we see accumulating in 
vacant corners, it is pleasing to draw the inference that the soil 
is gradually getting rid of these obstructions. 

The till hills are likewise a characteristic feature in the Gal¬ 
loway landscape, and form about two-thirds of the whole arable 
land^They rise with a gentle slope in some places, though in 
others the ascent is steep to the height of from 100 to 200 feet, 
and always terminate in a rounded or oval top. These soils, 
from the hard and retentive nature of the subsoil, are naturally 
wet and springy, and require close and careful draining. When 
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dry they produce fair crops of oats and sometimes wheat, but are 
not suited for barley. It is worthy of remark, that the south 
side of the till hills is always the best soil The till lands con¬ 
tain a great many glacial boulders of granite and blue stone, and 
not unfrequently some large specimens of a beautiful conglome¬ 
rate are found. The latter are extremely hard, and defy the 
hardest steel to bore them, so that it is sometimes difficult to 
get them taken out of the soil. These boulders have evidently 
been transported from a great distance, as no rocks of a similar 
character are to be met with in Wigtownshire; and though Kirk¬ 
cudbright has many granite quarries, none of the conglomerate 
has been discovered there. In the Khinns, or upper district of 
Wigtownshire, there is a good deal of black top or moor top rest¬ 
ing on a till bottom. Thus land at no very distant period was 
covered with heather and a small kind of furze, but is now in a 
fair way of being all improved. Though capable of much improve¬ 
ment, this black-topped land will not produce crops of equal 
quality with the thinner rocky soils. 

The alluvial or clay soils form a small proportion of the whole 
arable land in the two counties. They are found on the west 
side of Wigtown Bay, and on both sides of the river Cree as far 
as Newton-Stewart; small patches also occur on the banks of the 
rivers Pleet, Dee, and Urr. An important tract of the same 
kind of soil lies on the sea-shore in the parishes of Colvend, 
Kirkbean, and Kewabbey, reaching with a narrow stripe as far 
as Dumfries. These soils are composed for the most part of a 
strong deep clay, generally more fertile and friable nearest the 
sea-shore, and increasing in tenacity on approaching the hard 
land. They are capable of bearing wheat, barley, oats, and 
beans; but owing to the heavy rainfall, green crop cannot be 
grown upon them with profit, except in some dry seasons, in 
which these soils are always most productive. 

The gravel soils occupy a small proportion of the arable land. 
They are generally not far from the sea-coast, where they formed 
the ancient high-water mark. They are easy of cultivation, but 
from their open porous nature, manure is not retained for any 
length of time. 


3, Climate. 

In describing the climate of two such counties as Kirkcud¬ 
bright and Wigtown, where the difference of altitude of the iandi 
is so great, it will be necessary for the sake of peispicuity to 
divide them into two districts, and-tfeaffh’f the climate of each 
separately; as, indeed, they are possessed of almost distinctly 
different climates. These may be denominated the low-lying or 
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sea-bound dis trict of both counties, and the inland and mountain 
district The climate of the former, or low-tying district, is very 
much influenced by its being in a great measure surrounded by 
the sea. Wigtown, though a small county of only 512 square 
miles, has 140 miles of sea-hoard, or more than one mile of sea 
shore for every four square miles of land. The tides, which visit 
these shores twice a day, come through the North Channel, and 
are in immediate connection with the north-west branch of the 
Gulf : sfcream. The effect of this upon the climate of the western 
part of Wigtownshire particularly, is very marked. Along the 
coast, by Burrow Head and Mull of Galloway, which are the most 
southern points of Scotland, it is calculated that the tide in 
spring flows at the rate of six miles an hour; and such is the 
influence of these currents, that, while the soil four or five miles 
inland is bound with frost, the plough is rarely stopped in the 
vicinity of the sea-coast. The same remarks apply to the land 
stretching from the Mull of Galloway to Corse well Point, where 
severe frosts are almost unknown. Farmers in these districts do 
not require to have a great store of turnips in winter, as they 
are seldom prevented by frost from lifting them, even when it 
is severe in the inland districts. Snow, when it falls, which is 
not often, seldom remains more than two or three days, and in 
some severe winters, when the high lands in the Stewartry and 
part of Wigtownshire, as well as most of Scotland, are covered, 
all the lowlying lands in the latter county are entirely clear 
of it. 

Though the climate of the lands along the sea-coast is so mild, 
it is at the same time very moist. A table of the rainfall is sub¬ 
joined, from which it will lie seen that, on the average of the past 
eight years, the rainfall is greater, and the number of wet days 
very considerably more, than in the east of Scotland The pre¬ 
vailing winds are from the south and south-west, which show 
their effect along the whole line of the western coast, the tops 
of the trees and hushes growing near the sea being cut away, as 
with the pruning-knife, by the salt spray. The south and south¬ 
west winds are exceedingly mild in winter, and frequently in 
moist weather the fields assume the green hues of summer. 
When these winds prevail about the beginning of November, 
the anomaly is presented of the night temperature, at that time, 
being similar to that of the 1st of June. During the course of 
many years" observation the writer has noticed this to be of 
frequent occurrence. Heavy dews are another characteristic of 
the of immense advantage to young 

plants in dry weather, provu'-wery. troublesome in harvest, at 
which time, particularly when the weather is dry and calm, the 
moisture is so heavy as to weigh down the heads of the grain. 
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These heavy dews frequently cause harvest operations to he sus¬ 
pended for some hours in the morning—a singular contrast to 
the climate of East Lothian, where dew is of rare occurrence at 
that season. 

The inland and mountain division, which includes the high 
and northern part of Wigtown and the greater part of Kirkcud¬ 
bright, with the exception of the land along the sea-board, has a 
climate a good deal more rigorous than that of the lower dis¬ 
trict. Snow generally begins to appear on the high lands in 
Minnigaff in November, which, however, does not often remain 
over winter. The same hills get a fresh covering now and then 
during winter, and occasionally they are “ stormed ” for six weeks 
or two months. Erost, when it does occur, is very severe among 
the hills, one or two nights of it being sufficient to freeze the 
lochs for curling. 

Lower down in the arable districts, free from sea influences in 
the inland parishes, frost occasionally occurs with severity, and 
turnips require to be early secured in pits, or otherwise covered 
with earth, to withstand it. The two counties are comparatively 
sheltered by the high lands in the midland counties of Scotland, 
from the easterly and north-easterly gales, the force of which is 
partially expended before reaching them. 

A great drawback to the success of agriculture is the broken 
weather which prevails during the harvest months; indeed, it 
not unfrequently happens that August and September are the 
wettest months in the year. The following table shows the rain¬ 
fall in these two months for the last eight years, with the number 
of days on which rain fell, which, compared with the table of the 
rainfall during the same months in East Lothian, will show the 
disadvantage at which the south-western counties are placed in 
that respect. 


Table of Rainfall in August and September 
for eight years, ascertained at North 

Balfem, Wigtownshire. 

Table of Rainfall in August and 
September for seven years, 
in East Lothian. 

Year. 

Rainfall in 
inches. 

No. of days on 
which rain fell 

Year. 

Rainfall in 
inches. 

1865 

5-53 

31 

* 


1866 

10-68 

53 

1866 

6*20 

1867 

6*34 

36 

1867 

315 

1868 

8*46 

34 

1868 

7*10 

1869 

7-42 

29 

1869 

5*90 

1870 

5*63 

32 

1870 

2-$T’V 

1871 I 

5*51 

25 

1871 : 

.-•-'StOO 

1872 

11*30 

40 

1872 

8-60 

Average, ; 

7-60 

35 

Average, 

5*55 
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Table of Rainfall in Wigtownshire for eight years, 
ascertained at North Balfem, Wigtown, 

100 feet above sea-level. 

Table of Rainfall in East 
Lothian for seven years, 
ascertained at Fenton Bams, 
by G. Hope, Esq., p*'* 
100 feet above sea-level. 

Year. 

Rainfall in 
inches. 

Greatestfall 
in twenty- 
four hours. 

Date. 

No. of days 
on which 
rain fell. 

Year. 

Rainfall in 
inches. 

1865 

— 

39-75 

1*07 

Oct. 17 

198 


... 

1866 

47*87 

1*51 

Nov. 15 

231 

1866 

26*25 

1867 

36*90 

1*07 

Apr. 26 

208 

1867 

22*96 

1868 

50*39 

1*24 

Feb. 18 

199 

1868 

22-57 

1869 

40*36 

1*54 

Nov. 13 

190 

1869 

20*60 

1870 

34*85 

1*17 

Sept. 1 

153 

1870 

17*00 

1871 

45*07 

1*75 

Feb. 11 

183 

1871 

27*19 

1872 

62T4 

2*10 

July 7 

238 

1872 

44*00 

Average, 

44*66 

i 

... 

200 

Average, 

25-78 


4. Reclamations. 

As already noticed, a considerable portion of the soil of the two 
counties consists of the rounded till hills, or the sloping fields of 
the rock soils. Many of the hollows between these eminences 
were, five and twenty years ago, mere marshes lying in a state 
of nature, undrained, and quite unproductive. They were com¬ 
posed chiefly of mossy loam, resting on a bed of clay and shingle, 
while upon the surface grew the bog myrtle, provincially termed 
gall, the marsh mallow plant, wild geranium, shaking grass, and 
other plants indicative of wet uncultivated land. Hundreds of 
acres of these marshes were drained and reclaimed by the private 
enterprise of the tenants, who, by doing so, converted many a 
swamp into good arable land. Extensive tracts of these unpro¬ 
ductive hollows were also drained by Government drainage- 
money, a large share of which was expended in the two counties. 
The soil of these hollows, after being reclaimed and cultivated, 
proved very productive, and required little manure to produce 
heavy crops of oats—their mossy tendency rendering them un¬ 
suitable for the growth of the wheat plant. 
b We shall now, under this branch of the subject, proceed to 
give an account of the more extensive reclamations which have 
been effected 

At the head of Wigtown Bay, and to the north of the river 
Bladnoch, where it falls into the sea, there is a large tract of 
slggt&hy sands, marked on the Ordnance maps “ Wigtown Sands.” 
The proprietor of. the adjoining land, the late [Randolph Earl of 
Galloway, obtained an Act of Parliament in 1839 for the recla¬ 
mation of a large portion of these sands, shortly after which date 
operations for this purpose were commenced A substantial stone 
embankment was first built along the north side of the channel 
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of tlie river Bladnoch, extending seaward to a distance of about 
1500 yards. This was to act as a barrier in that direction 
against the sea, which, with a south or a south-east wind, rolled 
over the sand to be reclaimed with a considerable surf, prevent¬ 
ing the deposition of the silt, which, it was intended, should be 
retained for the elevation of the enclosed sand. A line of thorns, 
securely tied np in small bundles, was next run from the sea end 
of the embankment towards the nearest point of the land, dis¬ 
tant about 1600 yards. At first occasional breaks or openings 
were left in this line, which were covered by an inner row of 
thorns placed at a distance of 20 yards from the openings; but 
it was found that the ebb tide formed gullies or “ runners ” in 
the sand through these openings, thus carrying off the deposit of 
silt, and otherwise injuring the outside row. This plan was 
abandoned for the continuous row, which was found to answer 
the end much better, though these gullies are still apt to appear 
where the bank of thorns becomes injured by the surf. At pre¬ 
sent the sand in the inner side of the thorns is from 3 to 3^- feet 
higher than the level of the uninclosed sand, so that considerable 
pi ogress has been made with the reclamation. About 500 acres 
have been thus enclosed, the most of which is now green, and is 
covered with the sea pink (Gerastium repens) and other marine 
plants. Spring tides still flow over all the enclosed sand, adding 
every year their deposit of silt, which, with a south-east gale 
and a high tide, has been known to accumulate to a depth of 6 
inches in a single tide in sheltered places. Substantial embank¬ 
ments also enclose a considerable tract of alluvial land on the 
right bank of the Cree, over which the tide formerly flowed, but 
which is now under regular cultivation. The sum expended 
since the commencement of these operations does not fall far 
short of LAO,000. 

Auchrocher Moss is situated in the parish of Inch, Wigtown¬ 
shire; it contains about 90 acres, and is the property of the Earl 
of Stair. Before being drained it was a worthless swamp, filling 
the surrounding air with iinhealthy fogs, now it is a cultivated field 
let to an enterprising tenant at a rent of 30s. an acre. The project 
of draining this swamp was first started in 1847, and under 
the able and energetic direction of the late G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Bephad, factor on the estate, the operation was pushed forward 
as rapidly as circumstances would admit. Though more than 
two miles from the sea, the levelling instruments showed that 
the moss was very little above high-water mark. As in th^t 
case no fall could be lost, it was decided that a culvert should 
be driven up from the sea almost on a dead level. This culvert, 
which was built entirely of bricks, was of an oval form, 4 feet 
high and about 2 feet wide. As the work progressed, the 
builders came upon a subsoil of running sand, which rendered 
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the construction of tlie culvert a very difficult operation. Many 
parts of it had to be built on boards upon which men had to 
throw their weight, to prevent the fine sand from boiling up 
until the masons got their bricks laid on this foundation After 
encountering many difficulties, and at an expense of L.1000, the 
moss was reached. And here it was found that in some places 
it was of great depth and very soft, and required to be bridged 
over with beech boards, upon which the draining tiles were 
placed. This moss has been carrying crops of oats and potatoes 
alternately ever since, hut has this year (1873) been put under 
the same rotation as the rest of the farm, owing to the dearness 
of labour. 

The next piece of reclamation on a large scale to he noticed 
is the drainage of the Loch of Dowalton. This was a sheet of 
water occupying the lower end of a valley of extensive mosses, 
and lying between the parishes of Sorby, Eorlrirmer, and Glas- 
serton. It was about a mile and a quarter in extreme length, 
and nearly three-quarters of a mile in extreme breadth. The 
proprietors of the adjoining lands, whose estates were to he bene¬ 
fited by the draining of the loch, were Sir W. Maxwell of Mon- 
reith, Lord Stair, and E. Yams Agnew, Esq., M.P., of Barnbar- 
roch. It was at first contemplated in 1849, by Sir W. Maxwell, 
to lower the waters of the loch 3 or 4 feet, hut on comparing 
the different surveys, and after mature deliberation and consulta¬ 
tion with J. M*Lean, Esq, the factor on the estate, it was decided 
to drain the loch altogether. To effect this, it was found by 
careful measurements that it would require a cut of 24 feet in 
depth, and this would be for a considerable distance through 
rock The draining of the loch was commenced in 1862, and 
was effected wholly at the expense of Sir W. Maxwell. The loch 
covered about 212 acres, one-half of which was in Sir W. Max¬ 
well’s estate, the other half partly in Mr Vans Agnew’s and 
partly in Lord Stair’s. Besides the bed of the loch reclaimed, 
there would be about 400 acres of Sir W. Maxwell’s adjacent 
lands which had been so little above high-water mark as to be 
incapable of being drained, so that there have been above 500 
acres of workable land added to the Monreith estate. Beside 
the material value of the land reclaimed, the benefits arising 
from the improved climate were striking. In still damp weather, 
raw heavy fogs hung over the swampy bogs at the head of the 
loch before it was drained, diffusing their deleterious influences 
far over the adjacent lands; now that the stagnant marshes are 
dry, the surrounding air is purer and warmer, and consequently 
more healthy. 

An interesting piece of reclamation was effected by the writer 
in 1857, on the farm of South Balfern, which, though of limited 
extent, shows the advantages to be gained by the drying of waste 
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hollows. This was a bog of deep moss, with a top of light flow, 
called Cranberry Bog, containing about an acne and a half. It 
was surrounded on all sides by gravelly ridges, the lowest part 
of which was 14 feet above the surface of the bog. Having 
resolved on the course of the outlet, the first operation was to 
remove from along this the soil and gravel to a depth of 6 feet, 
which was carted on to the bog. Three hundred and fifty cubic 
yards of this were thus laid on the top of the moss, giving solidity 
to the light soil underneath. No burning was resorted to, as it 
was deemed of importance to keep the surface as high as possible. 
When the drains were opened, the bottoms in several places 
were found so soft and full of water that boards had to be used 
to support the tiles. A pole 12 feet long pushed down in these 
places could find no bottom. The success of this operation was 
complete, and in the following winter the bog was quite solid 
enough to bear the horses and plough. The expense of draining 
this waste, including the cutting of the outfall, with tiles and 
other charges, except carriages, was L.15, of which the succeeding 
crop, oats, repaid L.10. The bog is now under cultivation, along 
with the field of which it occupies the centre. 

Many thousand acres of profitless moss occupy the hollows 
formed by the surrounding arable land. The tenants of the 
adjoining farms generally receive permission from the landlord 
to reclaim as much of the moss as they choose, on the under¬ 
standing that no rent is to be charged for the reclaimed land 
during the currency of existing leases. Large portions round the 
edge of the mosses have in this manner been made productive 
by the tenants. In reclaiming moss, the general plan of opera¬ 
tions is—first, to cut an outfall 6 or 7 feet deep, which is com¬ 
monly left open. Leading into this, the small drains are cut, 
4 feet deep and 24 feet apart. When the moss is very soft, the 
drains are cut 2 feet deep at first, and allowed to stand for a 
time. After being finished, and when dry, the moss will have 
sunk nearly 2 feet. Oats, sown with guano, is the first crop; 
the second crop is oats not top-dressed. Twenty bushels, or two 
tons of lime per acre, are generally applied, and also a covering 
of till or gravel; after that the moss will be in a proper state for 
the cultivation of the potato. An extensive moss in Galdenoch, 
on the Lochnaw estate, the property of Sir Andrew Agnew, was 
lately reclaimed under the able direction of D. Guthrie, Esq., 
the factor on the estate. The extent of it is over 100 acres, and 
the cost for draining was L.640. The tenant is to pay 10a the_ 
acre for the reclaimed moss, besides interest on the outlaid 
capital 

Draining, which is the foundation of all improvement on fine 
soil, was carried on vigorously as long as the Government money 

lasted and between and 1&K3 owaf ohamsea were ma de in 
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various localities. Numerous instances might be given of enter¬ 
prise and energy in carrying out improvements at that time, but 
we shall only allude to the lands of Craiglemine and Appleby. 
This is a property in the parish of Glasserton, Wigtownshire, 
which, previous to being purchased by George Guthrie, Esq., 
Eephad, in 1847, was in a very wild and unpioductive state. 
A great part of it was of heavy till, full of water, but capable of 
much improvement. Moss entered largely into the composition 
erf the hollows, while a large moor in a state of nature occupied 
the heights of Appleby. The extent of this property was 677 
Scots acres, upon which Mr Guthrie expended L.4250. He found 
it a wilderness, and made it a garden. The rental of it when it 
came into his hands was L.422, 13s. 4d.; it was let after being 
improved to the present tenant at L.1150. 

Many farmers, seeing the benefits arising from capital thus 
expended, were induced to prosecute further improvements at 
their own cost; while considerate landlords, desirous of encourag¬ 
ing this spirit, entered into an agreement to meet their tenants 
half-way in draining, the proprietor furnishing the tiles and the 
tenant making the drains. This excellent rule still holds good 
on some well-managed estates, and there, can be no doubt but 
it affords great encouragement to an enterprising tenant, without 
causing the ill-feeling that is apt to spring up at the end of a 
lease, when the tenant may have to leave behind him all sub¬ 
stantial improvements executed solely at his own cost. 

5. Early State of Agriculture. 

The earliest local record of the terms which regulated the 
setting of land, appears in the Bent Boll of Eambarroch, in the 
possession of E. Vans Agnew, Esq., M.P., and is dated 1624. 
The following extract is a specimen of the agreement between 
landlord and tenant at that time, and is given entire and ver¬ 
batim:— 

<4 Drumgargon, set with the land vi bolls com, and vi peckiss 
beir—pays yeirlie xl merkis money, v bolls beir—i veder-—iii 
lambis—xii putrie, ij geis, 1-cog buter” 

It will be seen from this that the tenant received on the land 
from the landlord when he took the farm, six bolls of com and 
six pecks of bear, which he also had to leave when he gave it 
up. The yearly payment was forty merks, or E.2, 4s. 5cL, be¬ 
sides payment in kind or produce of five bolls bear, one wedder, 
three lambs, twelve poultry, two geese, one kit of butter. The 
scarcity of money throughout the country at that time would no 
doubt be the cause of part of the stock on the farm belonging to 
the landlord (from which undoubtedly arose the law of hypothec), 
and also of the rent being partly paid in kind. A good wether 
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Sheep could he had for 3s. 2cL of our money, a good l&mb fit 
for the butcher at one merk or 13d., and a goose at 6d. These 
were the valuations of the stock of the Baronies of Barnbarroch 
and Mochium in 1624 

A century later, in 1729, we find the agreement on the same 
farm to be as follows:— 

“ Pays of silver rent yearly at the two terms 078,00 lbs., four 
geis, six kapons, twol chickens, half a stone of good butter, six 
good load of well wine peats—to plow the land—one horse to 
loading hay, corn, mucking two days if required, with caradges 
and horses as usdal, and the half of the public burdens—the 
valuations being 30 lbs.” 

The tenant is here in possession of all the stock on the farm, 
and is gradually assuming a more independent position. The 
payments in kind remain the same as in last century. Keferring 
to chickens and hens, there seems to have been a peculiar insti¬ 
tution in most leases of last century, and that was the payment 
to the landlord of what was called “ reek hens.” At that period 
the architects of the farm-houses never seem to have made pro¬ 
vision for the smoke or “ reek ” to escape. A hole was made 
in the roof, where it might find its way out, but without any 
chimney to conduct it upwards, it generally filled the whole 
house, and from sheer pressure forced itself out of door and 
windows. On the rafters of the house the poultry always lodged, 
and the best hen roosted most directly over the fire, hence the 
name “ reek hen.” These hens were esteemed great delicacies, 
and were continued as payment in kind in some leases as late as 
1800. 

Towards the middle of the last century the system of the rota¬ 
tion of cropping is first noticed. The following is an extract 
from a tack of the farm of Barwhannie, in the parish of Kirk- 
inner, taken from the Barnbarroch papers, and is the first that 
bears on the subject, it is dated 1753:—“ Besides he is to be 
bound to break up no ground after the first 3 years of his lease 
that has not layn 8 years in grass, he is to cast out ye marl, take 
4 crops running, then let it rest 6 years, then 3 crops, and then 
rest 6 years, and so on.” 

The use of marl was first introduced as a manure in G-alloway 
about 1730. It was not generally applied, however, until much 
later in the century, when tenants were bound in their leases to 
cart it on to the land. The effect of this calcareous clay when 
applied to the exhausted soil was surprising. Instead the 
long emaciated grain of former years, the oats grew plump and 
well filled; but the former character of the grain soon became 
apparent when the application was stopped. 

One of the peculiarities of these counties during the past 
century was the great number of small holdings of land. In 
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some districts the farms were nearly as large as they are at pre¬ 
sent, but in different localities small crofts were very numerous, 
and in consequence the counties were thickly inhabited. The 
country houses at that time, and indeed for long after, seem to 
have been of the most wretched description. They were com¬ 
monly miserable dirty hovels, built with stones and mud, 
thatched with fern and turf, having low doors, and mere holes 
for windows without glass, but stuffed with turf, straw, or frag¬ 
ments of old clothes. Their cows lodged under the same roof 
with the tenants, and often without any intervening wall or par¬ 
tition. These wretched houses appear to have existed down to 
a late period. In a letter the writer has from the late Sir John 
M'Taggart of Ardwell, he refers to this, and says, “ When I suc¬ 
ceeded to my estate in 1810, the population must have been 
very great, as I took down a vast number of mere hovels.” In¬ 
deed, a few specimens of the same kind of hovels may be seen 
at this time in the parish of Portpatrick. 

The management on these small farms was of the most primi¬ 
tive description. A piece of land near the homestead was selected 
as being the most convenient, and this received all the manure 
made on the farm, which was carried out of the byre in baskets 
made the shape of the hack; this was before the invention of 
wheelbarrows. This was called the “ Bear Fey,” from bear being 
so repeatedly sown on it. The rule of cropping has been alluded 
to in the extract of lease, and it may be remarked, that the first 
white crop was generally oats, then three or four successive crops 
of hear or bigg were taken. The bear was grown so extensively 
because the oats were thirled to paiticular mills, and the bear 
was not. 

The implements of the time were of the rudest description. 
The roots of the all-prevailing whin formed the teeth of the 
harrows; these had to be taken home every evening to be 
sharpened and hardened in the fire. For the plough chains they 
took the skin of any of their horses that died, cut it into stripes, 
and tanned them; these were called " strekins.” Their horses 7 
collars were manufactured by plaiting straw, usually done in the 
evenings by some of themselves. Thus they had a very cheap 
harnessing for their horses or bullocks—six of the latter and two 
of the former being common in one plough in 1750. 

The want of suitable markets at that time, in two counties so 
distant from the centres of population as Wigtown and Kirkcud¬ 
bright, was a great drawback to the advance of agriculture; for 
we find In 17 7 6, that cattle sold to the butcher at home were worth 
only 2d. to 2-Jd. per lb. The great bulk of the fat cattle had 
therefore to be sent to London on foot. They walked.fifteen 
miles a-day, and took thirty days on the journey, and cost for 
driving and charges 18s. to L.1, 4s. “They paid the expenses 
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well, for what was offered for from L.10 to L5 at home, sold 
there from LI5 to L.1S.” 

The following extract from the Bamharroch papers shows the 
profit on feeding stock at that time :— 


5 


“ Account of Cows bought for feeding fat in spring 
1750—32 Cows bought from 22 different persons 

cost. 

J To be deducted 4 of ye winterings and 1 of ye sum- 
\ mers cows kept for my own use. 


LAO 17 2 
6 1 10 


L34 15 4 

27 Cows sold to D. M £ Adam in Baldoon, 13 of them 
taken of the grass in Sept., the rest in Nov.—pay¬ 
able at Martinmas, .L.54 13 0 


L19 17 8 
Given Iuckp ny , 0 10 6 


Nett profit, L.19 7 2 " 


The feeding stock was usually bought in spring, the cows at 
that time being very lean, after the scanty winter fare obtainable 
for them. 

From a list of prices of farm stock and crop in the possession 
of the writer, commencing with 1772, it appears that the price 
of good two-year old‘black cattle at that date was L2, 2s. each, 
and the boll of oats and bear, consisting of 12 imperial bushels, 
was L.1 and LI, 6s. respectively. These low prices for cattle 
continued with Might variations for ten years, when a gradual 
improvement began to show itself, and by the end of the century 
two-year old cattle were worth from L.8 to L.9. Later on, for 
three years ending 1813, the average price for that time was 
about L13, 13s. The improvement in the price of grain was 
longer in commencing, and it was not until >800 that a very 
decided change took place. Owing to the excessive dearth that 
occurred that year, oats suddenly rose to L.4 the boll, or 6s. 8(L 
the bushel, and bear for the same measure rose to L.5 S or 8s. 4d. 
the bushel * 

But between the middle and the end of the century, a long 
and dreary night of low prices had reigned, oats frequently fall¬ 
ing as low as 16s. the boll, or Is. 4d. the bushel, and only on one 
year (1785), reaching 2s. 6d. the bushel. The rent of land dur¬ 
ing that period was what we would consider now merely nominal 
In 1765 the farm of Kirkland of Longcastle, and parish of Kirk- 
inner, the properly of Sir W. Maxwell of Monreith, was let to J. 
M‘Adam for L1G6,13s. 4d. Scots money, equal to L8,17s. 8d. 
sterling. This was what was called the silver rent; there* were 
also payable 5 bolls bear and meal, some chickens and peats. 
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besides ploughing as much land as would sow 5 pecks oats, and 
harvesting the same. The rent of this farm at present is L.281. 
The farm of Caimfield, belonging to Sir W. Maxwell, was in 
1781 rented by W. M f Adam at about L15 sterling, the rent of 
which is at present L.2u2. These examples will serve to show 
the very low state of agriculture at the time, many landlords 
offering their farms for cultivation free of rent charge. 

The wages of farm servants of the period were as follows:— 
Ploughmen in master's house for the summer half year, L.l, 10s. 
to L.2, 2s.; women’s wages for the same time, LI, 5s.; harvest 
wages, L.1, 3s. to L.l. 5s., “ the men to provide their own hooks 
and hold themselves up.” Low as rents and wages were, the 
farmers of Galloway had great difficulty in meeting their engage¬ 
ments with their landlords. Lents could not be got paid for 
months after they were due, and when paid, had often to be 
borrow ed by the less fortunate tenant from the neighbour who 
was in a more thriving state. 

At the conclusion of the first American war in 1783, taxes 
being increased to an alarming extent, a number of farmers in 
Wigtownshire, seeing a new country opened to them under a 
more liberal rule, and free from these objections, resolved to 
make an attempt to better their condition by emigrating to the 
land of the West. Accordingly, two vessels were chartered to 
proceed to America, and between eighty and ninety tenant 
farmer^ sailed from Isle of Whithorn to seek their fortunes in 
the land of freedom. Shortly after this farms were gradually 
enlarged, fences erected, and a gradual advance made in rural 
management, to w r hich various causes contributed, and to which 
we "would now advert. 

6. Causes which tended to the Advancement of Agriculture. 

The first impetus the agriculture of the two counties received 
was consequent on the high prices of grain during the Trench 
war. Gold or silver had always hitherto been a scarce com¬ 
modity in Galloway, hio transaction of buying or selling was 
ever settled in cask. Bills or promissory notes were given and 
taken for the smallest, as well as for the largest amount. Trades¬ 
men’s accounts, and even servants’ wages, were paid in the same 
manner. When the excitement of the Trench war brought 
prices double of what had ever been heard of, and gold found its 
jw&y into the district, the farming interest began to flourish. 
27ew steadings with thrashing mills were erected, strong and 
substantial fences -were put up, and Improvements on all sides 
became visible. The rent of land received an extraordinary 
advance, and at the set of the Baldoon estate in 1806, just before 
purchased by the Earl of Galloway, such was the excitement. 
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and the eagerness to possess land, that the auctioneer had to 
restrain his bidders with the caution, “Bemember, gentlemen, 
you are not purchasing the land, you are only leasing it.” But, 
alas! the high built hopes that these prices would always remain 
were suddenly dashed to the ground; for on the cessation of the 
war in 1815, the low prices which followed drained the farmers’ 
pockets of most, if not of all their capital, leaving them com¬ 
pletely in the power of their landlords, who in some instances, 
at least, did not push their advantage to the utmost. A period 
of great depression in agriculture ensued, and for twenty years 
neither landlords nor tenants were possessed of ability or spirit 
to prosecute much improvement. 

An important event occurred in 1835, which contributed in 
no small degree to the progress of agriculture in the district. 
This was the opening up of the English markets by the steamer 
" Countess of Galloway.” The want of a suitable outlet for the 
produce of these distant counties has been noticed previously. 
How much more would this be felt before steam navigation was 
introduced, when large numbers of sheep and cattle were fed on 
turnips with no outlet for them, but by the long and exhausting 
journey by land, or the still more precarious voyage in a sailing 
vessel. The nearest and most accessible market to West Gallo¬ 
way at that time was Ayr or Dumfries. But the journey for a 
bullock which had been stall fed for six months was wearisome, 
and the waste on the animal was calculated at from LI to L2. 
On the other hand, if Liverpool was attempted by sea, there was 
no other communication but the small sailing coasters, which 
might be weeks on the voyage. The late Mr Edward Speed of 
Liverpool was about the first to push and persevere in the trade of 
shipping cattle in sailing vessels to Liverpool. Frequently have 
these frail crafts left Gariieston or Isle of Whithorn with their 
living cargoes, to be driven back to the port they started from, or 
have been obliged to take shelter in some distant harbour, where 
the animals were disposed of often at great loss. The uncertainty 
of this mode of transit, and the increasing demand for a more 
sure conveyance, led the proprietors, pre-eminent among whom 
was the late Earl of Gahoway, and the farmers of both counties, 
to the idea of building a new steamer expressly for the purpose 
of carrying live stock. Accordingly, a fine safe steamer, the 
<f Countess of Galloway,” was put on the station, thus placing the 
Liverpool market within twelve hours of the two counties. Cattle 
and sheep by this conveyance could be shipped on the Saturday, 
and by the Tuesday or Wednesday following the returns with the 
money were safe in the pockets of the shippers. 

Previous to the introduction of steam communication with* 
Liverpool, sheep feeding on turnips had been carried on only f to 
a limited extent. The chief part of the green crop break was 
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planted with potatoes, which flourished around the shore, and 
produced great crops when manured with the sea-weed found so 
plentifully on many parts of the eoast. The few turnips that 
were produced were used for the wintering of black cattle, the 
natives of the district, either in large open courts on the arable 
farms, or were given to supplement the fodder on the hill side in 
sheltered places in the higher districts. Sheep feeding on turnips 
was commenced about the beginning of the present century, on 
the farm of Stewarton, by a Mr Heron, after which the system 
gained ground slowly until about 1817, when Highland wedders 
were introduced. The supply of wedders for turnip feeding had 
hitherto been obtained horn the hill farms in Minnigaff. These 
were purchased in autumn, and, when brought down to their 
feeding grounds, had to be at once enclosed on turnips by 
hurdles or nets; but, from the number of deaths among them, 
the profits were never very great Mr R. M f Clelland, Worth 
Balfem, and Mr J. Greenshields, Stewarton, were among the 
first to introduce wedders to "Wigtownshire from Falkirk. They 
being of a hardier constitution than the native breeds gene¬ 
rally, left good returns. With the command of the English 
markets, sheep and cattle feeding increased to a great extent 
New feeding byres were speedily erected, or the long empty 
sheds previously used for wintering cattle were fitted up with 
stalls. Large droves of Highland wedders were brought into the 
counties to consume the turnips, the cultivation of which had by 
this time greatly increased. After the failure of the potato crop 
in 1846, the cultivation of the turnip was farther increased, and 
guano and bone manure coming into general use, the number of 
cattle and sheep annually fattened became rapidly larger. In 
1847 a new and larger steamer, the present “ Countess of Gallo¬ 
way,” was built, and superseded the old steamer, it being found 
too small for the requirements of the trade. The new steamer 
had accommodation for 200 cattle, besides several hundred sheep, 
and was capable of running three times a week to Liverpool and 
back; and previous to the opening of the Portpatrick Railway, in 
the spring months, its capabilities were fully taxed. 

Another important event occurred in 1846, which contributed 
in no small degree to the advance of agriculture. This was the 
introduction of the turnip-cutter for sheep feeding. About 1833 
lambs- from Moffat and Lockerbie began to be introduced for 
feeding on turnips. These were generally kept on grass as late 
hi the season as December, and were always fed along with old 
wedders, which broke the roots for the lambs, and induced them 
to begin eating sooner. When the lambs cast their teeth early 
in the spring, they made very little progress toward maturity 
on nothing but the hard Swedes, from which they could scarcely 
scrape as much as would keep them alive. The turnip-cutter 
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was therefore a great improvement; and though a good deal of 
prejudice existed for a long time against the “ trough system ” of 
feeding, hy degrees the advantages of it became so apparent 
that, in a few years, these machines began to be generally used, 
and now there is scarcely a farm where several are not in daily 
use during winter. Young sheep by this means are kept in 
good growing condition all winter, and when the spring arrives, 
where they have been liberally treated, can be sold off the turnips 
fit for the butcher. 

The introduction of ground bones and guano as manures exer¬ 
cised an influence most marked on the progress of agriculture. 
Before that the only manure available for green crop was farm¬ 
yard manure, which being made without the consumption of 
feeding stuffs or turnips, was not very rich in fertilising proper¬ 
ties. Sometimes large quantities of the ashes of the quicken 
grass, which had been lifted off the fallow-land, very frequently 
in a foul state, were applied in the turnip drills, and raised ex¬ 
cellent crops as far as they went. Ground bones had been in 
use, partially at least, in Wigtownshire smce 1832. In that 
year Mr Thomas Eoutledge opened a bone - crushing mill 
at the village of Eldrxg, Mochrum, and fiom that date the 
“ Old Mill of Mochrum” has been quite an institution in the 
county. The present Sir W. Maxwell took a lively interest in 
the undertaking, and was the first to put a bone between the 
rollers. Guano was introduced about 1842, and was generally 
in use four or five years afterward It is curious to compare the 
quantities applied per acre five and twenty years ago with what 
is required now. In a note-book of manuring belonging to the 
writer, dated 1848, 2 cwt. of Peruvian guano, with 10 bushels of 
half-inch bones, and 16 carts of farm-yard manure, was considered 
an extra application for Swedes, while the general quantities for 
the same crop were 2 cwt. guano and 20 bushels bones, without 
the farm-yard manure. The price of the guano that year was 
9s. 6s. the cwt, and the bones 2s. 3|d. the bushel, making the 
total value of the two manures L.2, 4s. lOd. the acre; not one- 
half of the cost of the manurial application of the present day. 

Saldanah Bay and Ichaboe guano were largely imported from 
Liverpool, and used with great success shortly, after 1848. At 
that time these guanos were rejected as almost worthless by the 
Lothian farmers, who for many years afterwards would apply no 
manure to their green crop but the best aminoniacal Peruvian 
guano. It was demonstrated by experiment, as well as by th^ 
practice in Wigtownshire about that date, that equal parts of 
phosphatic guanos and Peruvian guano mixed would produce as 
good results in raising green crops as the same quantity of Peru¬ 
vian guano alone, thus anticipating by some years the theory 
promulgated subsequently by the Society's and other chemist^, 
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and which is now accepted as correct, that the larger percentage 
of a mm onia found in Peruvian guano is not requisite for the 
growth of green crop. 

7. Farms and Farming System . 

As formerly noticed, the crofting system was at one time very 
general in these counties, hut more particularly in Wigtown. 
These crofts have been thrown very much together, forming 
farms of moderate size, the particular fields of which still bear in 
many places the original name of the ancient divisions. There 
are still a few of these small holdings, some of which are not of 
sufficient extent to give constant employent to a man and a pair 
of horses. In that case, where crofts are contiguous, the crofters 
borrow and lend, so as to work their land at the least possible 
expense. The greater part of the arable land consists of farms 
of moderate size, from 100 to 600 acres, few exceeding the latter 
figure. In the Stewartry, where the proprietors are very nume¬ 
rous, the owners of the small estates farm their own land; there 
being between 200 and 300 landowners whose rentals vary from 
L.500 to L.1Q0, and 70 under L.100. Several of the smaller 
class of arable farms are held by one tenant, some of the smaller 
proprietors also holding farms on which they do not reside. 

Leases are much more commonly the rule in Wigtownshire 
than in Kirkcudbright. In the latter county, on the Selkirk 
estate, the farms are not generally let on lease except at the 
special desire of the tenants, when a valuation is put on them, 
often accompanied by a rise of rent. When no lease is sought, 
the rents are seldom advanced; some of the Earl of Selkirk's 
farms being occupied by tenants whose forefathers had been on 
the land for 200 years. In Wigtownshire the most of the farms 
are let on leases of nineteen years, it being considered undesirable 
to shorten or extend the time. 

A considerable difference exists as to the time and conditions 
of entry. On the Galloway estate the entries are nearly all at 
Martinmas, the outgoing tenant being bound by the conditions 
of lease to sell at a valuation all his white and green crops to the 
landlord, who hands them over to the inco min g tenant at the 
same price. The white crop is valued by two arbitrators, mutu¬ 
ally chosen, who take proof in harvest; that is, every twentieth 
stock is selected, stacked, and thrashed separately, the rest of the 
crop being computed by the produce of the prdof. The thrash¬ 
ing of the proof takes place at Candlemas, when the one-half of 
the produce is valued and paid, the other half is payable at 
Whitsunday. The incoming tenant is hound to pay the sum 
expended on seeds, provided they have not been depastured after 
harvest, in which case the outgoing tenant forfeits the amount; 
hut in most cases this is matter of arrangement between the out- 
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going and incoming tenant. Whatever ploughing is done on the 
stubbles before Martinmas by the outgoing tenant has also to be 
paid for. On the Selkirk estate the entries are mostly at Whit¬ 
sunday, the outgoing tenant having the white crop, which is taken 
at a valuation on the foot at harvest by two arbitrators mutually 
chosen. Where it can be arranged, the incoming tenant gets his 
horses stabled on the premises to plough the turnip break, but 
the stubble furrow has to be paid for. This entry is preferred 
by many as requiring less capital at starting, but the valuation 
of the growing com at harvest is frequently very wide of the 
mark. The time of entry to nearly all the hill farms is at 
Whitsunday as being the most convenient for all parties. 

The rotation under which the arable land has, until lately, 
been cultivated, is the five-course shift, but a growing inclina¬ 
tion is being shown to extend this to the six-course. The order 
of the crops is:—Oats or barley on the lea; green crop—turnips, 
potatoes, or mangold; wheat, barley, or oats; seeds or hay; grass. 

The six-course shift has recently been adopted on a number 
of fatms, and consists of allowing the land to remain two years 
in grass instead of one, the crops in the rotation given above 
remaining the same. By extending the time between the repeti¬ 
tion of the green crop, the disease of finger-and-toe is less liable 
to be produced, and heavier crops of turnips grown, also the 
quantity and quality of the grain is said to be improved under 
the lengthened rotation. Twenty-five years ago it was cus¬ 
tomary in some localities to take two white crops in succession 
after the lea, but this practice is now almost discontinued. The 
rotation on the clay or alluvial soils differs from that on the 
hard land, and is as follows:—Beans on the lea manured; oats; 
summer fallow; wheat with seeds; seeds; grass. 

The land in the two counties is nearly all forerented, that is, 
the first half-year’s rent is collected six months after entry. An 
exception to this rule is found on the Baidoon estate, the pro¬ 
perty of the Earl of Galloway, where the first half-year’s rent is 
not due until nine months after entry. Twenty-five years ago 
the rents of several of the farms on different estates were regu- 
gulated by the fiars price of grain, but at present there are few 
that are governed by this fluctuating, and at best unsatisfactory, 
method Unsatisfactory it is to the farmer, as the custom has 
now been introduced among dealers of purchasing grain by so 
many pounds weight,—say wheat at 65 lbs., oats at 45 lbs.; and 
barley at 56 lbs. These quantities are given in evidence as im¬ 
perial bushels, thus raising unduly the fiars prices, 

8 * Cultivation and Produce of the Com Crops. 

According to the Government returns in 1871, the total acre¬ 
age tinder all kinds of com crops in Kirkcudbright wbs 35,338, 
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which was apportioned as follows ;—"Wheat, 993 acres ; barlejr 
or "bear, 620 acres; oats, 33,443 acres; rye, 34 acres; beans, 243 
acres; peas, 3 acres. In Wigtown there were at the same time 
under all kinds of com crops, 39,800 acres, which were made np 
of the following :—Wheat, 4364 acres ; barley, 1568 acres; oats, 
33,307 acres; rye, 150 acres; beans, 402 acres; 9 acres in 
peas. 

Wigtownshire from an early date has been a wheat-producing 
county. Jeffery, in his communication to the commissioners of 
the annexed estates in 1777, says—“Till very lately every 
bushel of wheat used in the town of Dumfries was imported 
from a distance,” of which a considerable quantity was sent 
from Wigtownshire. No doubt the open winter climate of this 
county partly accounts for the increased acreage under wheat 
compared with Kirkcudbright. The freedom from frost of the 
western portion of Wigtownshire affords frequent opportunities 
of wheat sowing on the turnip land as soon as it is cleared in 
winter. . Wheat after turnips succeeds best when sown in early 
winter, say in November; and every exertion is put forth to get 
the land cleared and sown up immediately. In the best farmed 
districts the land receives, before being ploughed, a top dressing 
of farm-yard manure, from 20 to 30 loads the acre, and no plant 
is more grateful for an application of this kind than the wheat. 
The succeeding grass crop is much benefited also. Except in 
settled weather, every day's ploughing is sown and harrowed 
before night, that is, on what is termed the “ green furrow,” as it 
is found, if the newly ploughed surface gets wet, harrowing is 
never so satisfactorily performed at that season. During the 
month of December it is deemed advisable to suspend wheat 
sowing, except under very tempting circumstances, until the 
middle or end of January, when every favourable opportunity is 
taken advantage of for proceeding with the seeding, which is 
frequently continued as late as the middle of March. The 
quantity sown per Scots acre, during winter and spring, is never 
less than 4 bushels or more than 5 bushels. The autumn-sown 
wheat is cultivated on the alluvial soils after a bare summer 
fallow. It is sown in September, or as soon as the teams can he * 
spared after harvest, when the fallow receives a single farrow to 
ridge it up in the way in which it is to remain all winter. The 
quantity sown per Scots acre varies from 2\ to 3| bushels* 
according to the taste of the sower. 

The varieties in cultivation are numerous, but we will only 
'mentiomJ^e most important, with their chief characteristics. 
Red chaff grows stiff in the straw, is a hardy wheat for a damp 
climate, and well suited for strong land, not being easily lodged, 
grain slightly dark in colour, and in the English markets sells 
from 6<L to Bd. the bushel less than the whiter kinds. This* 
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variety is grown exclusively by Mr Sproat on the clay soils of 
Baidoon. Chiddam and red straw are fine wheats, but liable to 
rust in wet summers, especially the latter. "Waterloo or woolly- 
eared wheat, fine sample, but easily damaged in stock with 
broken weather. Essex white is a general favourite, but apt to 
get lodged on heavy land. Talavera, a large open pickle, and 
the best spring wheat we have. April or awny wheat is not so 
much cultivated as it used to be. 

It would be impossible to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of 
the average produce of the wheat crop in the two counties; the 
seasons are so variable that the produce occasionally falls very 
low, and in a good wheat year it is proportionately increased. 
The extremes may be given at 17 to 50 bushels the Scots acre, 
though it may be a question whether the mean of these figures 
would represent the average. The quality of the wheat ranges 
from 57 lbs. to 63 lbs. the bushel; but in moist winters it is 
usually deficient in condition until the spring. It is found of 
great importance in preventing the degeneracy of the produce to 
change the seed frequently. Wheat grown in England is best 
suited for this purpose. 

The number of acres under oats in each of the counties is 
nearly the same, there being in Kirkcudbright 33,445 acres, and 
in Wigtown 3^,307 acres; making a total of 66,752 acres. 

Oats are sown on the lea break, or after the green crop. Those 
grown on the former are much finer in quality than what are 
grown after turnips or potatoes. The ploughing of the lea pre¬ 
paratory for this crop begins about Martinmas, and should be 
finished in time to allow the furrows to become* consolidated 
before receiving the seed. Sowing commences from the middle 
of March to the end of the month, as the weather permits. 
There used to he a custom in Galloway, and one that was very 
Strictly observed, that the sowing must he commenced on a cer¬ 
tain day—the 12th of March old style—whether wet or dry. 
On that day one bag, at least, had to be sown, whatever the 
weather was, or the crop would never come to any good. Early 
sowing was more popular twenty-five years ago than now, many 
fields being finished by the 1st of March in the early districts; 
but latterly few farmers think of beginning until the middle of 
the month. 

Oats sown early produce grain of a better quality, but less in 
quantity, than those sown late ; it is also an advantage to Have a, 
field or two early ripe in harvest, so that the grain may notj^ 
all ready for the machine at one time. The quantity 'sOWh 
varies from 5 bushels to 7 bushels the Scots acre. Thick sow¬ 
ing, it is argued by many, improves the fodder, an imported 
consideration certainly, but one which should scarcely be enter¬ 
tained at the expense of the grain produce. A great many 
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different varieties are sown, of winch the following are the most 
important:—Potato oats are grown extensively, hut chiefly on 
the better class of soils; on thin, poor land the straw does not 
bulk much. The quality of this variety is from 38 to 44 lbs. 
the bushel. Sandy, generally preferred for high districts, not 
being liable to shed the grain in stormy weather; the straw is 
bad fodder, but the grain meals welL It is a stiff-strawed grain, 
and used on heavy, loamy land. The quality runs from 40 to 
43 lbs. the bushel Canadian is a variety recently introduced; 
but is getting into disuse from the small produce. The grain is 
of superior quality, some parcels weighing 40 lbs. the bushel. 
The straw is not good fodder. The Early Angus, Birley, and 
others have each their own advocates ; these varieties are sown 
chiefly on the secondary description of soils in the inland dis¬ 
tricts. Top-dressing with artificial manures is not much prac¬ 
tised except on soils subject to the attacks of the grub, when 2 
cwt of some strong ammoniacal guano or manure is applied. 
It is the custom on some farms to top-dress the lea break with 
farm-yard manure in autumn before ploughing. It may be 
questioned how far this is good practice, as the winter rains wash 
the substance out of the manure before the plants are ready to 
be benefited by it 

In attempting to give a name to the average produce of the 
oats in the two counties, the same difficulty presents itself as in 
averaging the wheat. No doubt the variations in the seasons 
will not cause so much difference in the produce of the oat crop 
as in the wheat crop; the former being less liable to be affected 
by cold, wet* summers than the latter. At the same time, the 
quality of the soil on which oats are cultivated is more unequal, 
comprising as it does at once the best and the worst, from the 
deep rich land along the shore on both sides of the Isle of Whit¬ 
horn, or, if we cross the hay, the sound and productive soil on 
the shore of Fleet Bay, in the parish of Anworth, to the thin 
moorish land, half covered with small white stones—the emblems 
of its poverty—which has been reclaimed from the mo untain far 
up among the heather. The highest produce we have heard of, 
and which is occasionally reached, is 84 bushels the Scots acre; 
the lowest among the mountain soils, 24 bushels. The mean of 
these two quantities is 54, which will be considerably above the 
average, which may be between 40 and 45 bushels. 

Like wheat, oats, when sown on the same land repeatedly, 
^^ndeteriorates in quality. The grain begins to grow long and 
simd^injhe pickle, while at the same time a long black awn 
becomesmtached to it. When this is observed, the sooner a 
change of seed is effected the better. East Lothian and Ber¬ 
wickshire are considered the best places to obtain seed from. 
An excellent chan ire of seed is obtained from grain grown on the 
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clay soils, and it is much sought after by farmers on the hard 
land. 

The number of acres of barley in both counties is 2188. This 
grain is generally grown after green crop, but it has been suc¬ 
cessfully grown on the lea, where the quality produced is very 
superior on suitable soils. Considerable judgment is requisite 
in selecting a proper soil for the growth of barley, and great care 
is necessary in having this properly pulverised and prepared for 
the reception of the seed. Sowing commences about the 10th 
of April, with the English or chevalier barley, and it is con¬ 
tinued until the end of the month. The Scotch or common 
barley can be sown later than the chevalier, and is said to pro¬ 
duce more bushels to the acre, but the quality is rather inferior. 
The colour of barley is generally darker when it is grown after 
sheep feeding on turnips, than when after potatoes, or on the 
lea. The quantity of seed sown is about 4 bushels the Scots 
acre, but where the land is 'well manured 3J bushels are suffi¬ 
cient. The produce may be estimated from 60 bushels to 30 
bushels the Scots acre, perhaps the mean 45 bushels will be the 
average. The quality varies from 56 to 50 lbs. the bushel. . 

Beans are not extensively cultivated, there being 645 acres in 
the two counties in 1871. They are chiefly sown broadcast on 
the clay soils on the lea, having received previous to its being 
ploughed 20 or 30 yards of farm-yard manure. Good crops are 
also raised on hard land in drills, where they occupy the place 
of green crop. When the weather admits they are sown in 
March, at the rate of about 4 bushels the Scots acre. A few 
fitches or peas are mixed with the seed. The old* “ Moss of 
Cree” bean is not so generally sown, as formerly, some of the 
larger varieties taking its place. Eew beans are exported, the 
local dairymen buying up the produce for cow feeding. 

Bye and peas occupy 184 acres and 12 acres respectively. 
The former is cultivated on soft, mossy ground, where no pther 
grain would succeed. It is principally used for feeding pur¬ 
poses; the straw is much sought after by saddlers for stuffing 
their horses' collars. 

The sowing of the cereals is mostly accomplished by hand, 
though broadcast machines have been in use for many years on 
some farms suitable for their working. Corn-drills have been 
recently introduced, and are growing in favour. A number of 
these machines were in use the last two years; but, owing to the 
broken nature of large portions of the cultivated ground, and 
the prevalence of stones on the surface, their use will necessarily 
he restricted. 

Mr Mechi’s doctrine regarding thin sowing has not met with 
much support in our northern climate. Whatever benefits may 
be derived from the adoption of that gentleman’s ideas on this 
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subject in tbe south, where the summer is long and forcing, both 
theory and practice point out their inapplicability to every part 
of the country. Experience has shown very decidedly that grain, 
sown thinly in Galloway soils, does not ripen so early, nor is the 
produce of such good quality, as that which is sown moderately 
thickly. Take wheat, for example, sown in spring. If the 
plants appear above ground far apart, their first effort is to cover 
the intervening spaces by tillering. Before this can be done the 
best part of the summer is over-when the flowering takes place, 
and the consequence is that the grains in the long open heads 
remain only partially matured, even in a favourable season, 
while in a damp summer they fall a prey to rust or mildew. 
The same remarks apply to oats; when sown thin they ripen 
unequally, and do not produce a fine sample of grain. The only 
exception to this rule is the wheat grown on the clay soils after 
fallow. "When sown early in September the plants have suffi¬ 
cient time to cover all the ground before winter sets in, so that,, 
when spring arrives, the main stems all being formed, the plants 
push on quickly to maturity. 

9. Harvesting, Thrashing, and Marketing . 

The harvesting of the corn crops in this wet climate is always 
a source of great anxiety to the arable farmer. Corn of all kinds 
generally grows bulky as to straw, and a wet day or two occur- 
ing before harvest, as not unfrequently happens, causes great 
havoc among the tall grain, making the cutting of it both trouble¬ 
some and expensive. The first ripe grain is the autumn wheat 
on the alluvial soils, which is ready for cutting from the 1st to 
the 10th of August on the Baldoon lands. Harvest is not general 
until the 20th, in the average of years, on land within six or 
eight miles of the sea coast, while in the inland and higher dis¬ 
tricts it is much later. The grain is now cut down by machine, 
scythe, and hook,—-the latter being only employed where machines 
cannot be used. Five-and twenty years ago nothing hut the 
hook was used, there being no want of Irish shearers eager to he 
employed at Is. 6d. or 2s. a-day, or L.2, 2s. for the harvest fee 
with victuals, or os. a-week for board money. IsTow, scarcely a 
man from the sister isle can be had except he is expressly sent 
for; and his fee for harvest, in 1873, was L.4, 10s. to L.5, with 
9s. a week for board wages. The system of paying harvest men 
hoard wages is now common. This began to he introduced about 
twenty-five years ago, and is a decided improvement on the old 
plan, of feeding the men in the farm kitchen. The grain, when 
cut, is set up in eight or ten sheaves on the field, the good old 
practice of “hooding” being almost entirely given up. The 
abandonment of this custom is much to be regretted, as, when 
properly set up and securely covered by the “ hoods,” a stook 
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-will stand a great deal of rain without being wet through. In 
the disastrous harvest of 1872, wheat stooks with “hoods” were 
found to be not so much damaged by sprouting as where they 
where they were awanting. When ready for being put together 
the grain is carted to the stackyard, which is always adjoining 
the office-houses, built into round stacks of about 100 bushels 
each, and securely thatched and roped. Ko barns are provided 
for the grain. The stacks of grain, being built near to the thrash¬ 
ing machines, are taken down and thrashed as the straw is 
required for the cattle in the homestead during winter. These 
machines are driven by water, steam, or horses, the number of the 
horse-mills being now very restricted. It is preferred by some 
to thrash out a great part of their crop early in winter, and at 
the same time to forward the grain to market. This they are 
enabled to do very readily, as there are a number of travelling 
mills in the district, which have been a great convenience to the 
farmers. When these machines are thus employed the straw is 
carefully stacked up and secured, but cattle do not eat it so 
readily in winter as that which is newly thrashed, owing to the 
difficulty of keeping it quite dry. 

Eeference has been made previously to the distance at which 
the two counties are placed from good markets; and although 
these have been now brought within a reasonable distance by the 
introduction of steam, there still remains the expense of sending 
all that the farm produces to these distant markets. The 
cheapest mode of conveyance: by which the greater part of the 
produce of Galloway can be marketed, is by sea. Wigtown¬ 
shire, with its 140 miles of sea-hoard, and nine or ten conve¬ 
nient shipping ports, placed at almost regular intervals along the 
coast, can never be said to be in want of outlets by which its 
produce of all kinds can be sent to market. The same remarks 
apply to Kirkcudbright, whose sea-board, though not so exten¬ 
sive, is furnished with several excellent shipping ports. 

The chief markets to which the grain is exported are Liver¬ 
pool, Lancaster, Preston, the Cumberland ports, Campbelton, and 
Glasgow. In favourable seasons the quality of the oats grown 
on the best soils is very good, and in spring bring a high price 
in the Liverpool market for seed. But it is only for the very 
best that the highest price can be obtained there, secondary 
qualities bringing comparatively low figures. For this descrip¬ 
tion of oats Whitehaven is considered the best market, the 
expenses attending the shipment and sale being considerably 
less. Scotch wheat is not in favour in the Liverpool majkekT 
consequently very little of it finds its way in that direction from 
Galloway. Whitehaven and Lancaster, or Preston, receive nearly 
all the wheat exported, at which ports there is generally a fair 
demand for good qualities. There is a good local market in the 
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lower district of Wigtownshire for the greater portion of the 
"barley sold, the Messrs M'Glelland purchasing between 20,000 
and 30,000 bushels annually for their distillery at Bladnoch; 
what remains, after supplying several breweries, is shipped gene¬ 
rally to Campbelton. 

The expenses attending the marketing of grain are very con¬ 
siderable, the charges to and at Liverpool being the highest, 
and between freight, commission, and other items, amounts to 12 
per cent on the sales. A new market has been opened at Barrow- 
in-Furness, which, from its accessibility to Galloway by sea, is 
worthy of notice here. It has already established its name as a 
ready market for oats and wheat; and if the projected works are 
earned out, there is no doubt it will continue to be an excellent 
mart for all kinds of grain. 

10. The Cultivation of the Green Crops. 

In 1837, according to the Government returns, there were 
15,414 acres in Kirkcudbright, and 18,595 acres in Wigtown, 
under green crop; in 1871,18,538 acres in Kirkcudbright, and 
19,503 acres in Wigtown, making an increase of 968 acres in 
the latter county, and 3124 acres in the former. 

The green crop occupies the second place in land under rota¬ 
tion, being# immediately preceded by the oat crop on the lea. 
The first preparation for the green crop is the ploughing of the 
stubbles alter harvest. Autumn cultivation and cleaning of the 
land from couch has been strongly recommended by many writers 
on agriculture; hut, owing to the moist climate of the south of 
Scotland, this is rarely practicable. Where land is under good 
management, there need be little trouble with couch, and it may 
be said with truth of the majority of farms in Galloway, that the 
labour caused by this troublesome weed has now been reduced 
to a minimum. Five and twenty years ago it was different. 
At that time the fallows did not receive the same amount of 
attention they do now; consequently, it was no unusual sight 
to see fields, the cultivation of which had been deferred until 
late in spring, growing green with weeds, into which cattle or 
sheep had been turned to keep down the vegetation on the sur¬ 
face. With improved implements, hut especially by a liberal 
use of lime and manure, couch in a great measure disappeared, 
so that in general the simple ploughing of the stubbles is all 
that is necessary. 

The ploughing is always as deep as the nature of the soil 
admits. It is sometimes executed with three horses in the 
common plough, or with one plough following in the track of 
another; the first one turning down the surface furrow, the 
second turning up or loosening the soil underneath. As lime, 
where applied, has a tendency to sink in the soil, the advantage 
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of deep ploughing is very obvious. But the majority of Gal¬ 
loway soils do not admit of deep cultivation, especially those on 
till subsoils. This till is impregnated with a red oxide of iron, 
which gives it this colour, and is deleterious to vegetation, and, 
if mixed largely with the soil, destroys to a certain extent its 
fertility. In this case it is advisable only to stir the subsoil, so 
that the action of the lime, manures, and rain may gradually 
convert it into soil fit for the use of plants. 

In spring, when land has a tendency to become foul, early 
cultivation is necessary before vegetation has made progress on 
the surface. Where this is the case with fallow, it generally 
receives a double turn of heavy harrows, the teeth of which are 
well sharpened, across the winter furrow before being ploughed, 
which much facilitates future operations in separating the couch 
from the soil; after being ploughed the harrows are again used; 
two double turns being necessary to bring it to the surface, after 
which the chain harrows are of great service in completing the 
separation of the couch from the soil. It is still the custom with* 
some to bum the weeds taken from fallows on the field that has 
been cleaned. Little can be said to recommend this wasteful 
practice beyond the saving in cartage, and the facility with which 
they are got quit of at the time. If taken to the manure stead 
and rotted with urine, an excellent compound is formed valuable 
as a fertiliser. 

With clean fallows, the work in spring, before being drilled, 
is comparatively trifling. A single furrow, followed by two 
double turns of the harrows, is generally sufficient on light friable 
soils. In some cases even the ploughing is dispensed with, and 
grubbing substituted. In dry scorching weather, such as fre¬ 
quently occurs in spring, the less light soils are turned the better. 
By exposing the under part of them to the sun, the natural mois¬ 
ture is dissipated, on the presence of which in the soil a regular 
braird of turnips depends, and besides, the humus compounds 
are wasted by the exposure. Occasionally, the drills are formed 
out of the winter furrow without any previous preparation except 
a double turn of the harrows. Where the land is friable and 
free from weeds, this method suits well, and generally ensures a 
regular braird in dry weather. 

The drills are formed by the double-mould hoard plough, 27 
or 28 inches for Swedes and yellows; while for mangold a width 
of 26 inches is deemed sufficient, and for potatoes 30 inches are 
preferred. _ _ 

When artificial manures alone are used for turnips, the custom" 
has hitherto prevailed of making the drills very shallow, with 
the avowed intention of placing the fertilisers near to the roots 
of the plants. This is a mistake. The roots of the turnip plant 
penetrate to a considerable depth in search of nourishment, and 
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the great object to be sought after in thejcultivation of the Swede 
is to manure as much of the subsoil as possible, so as to entice 
the rootlets downwards, and to bring it into a condition fit for 
Wording sustenance to the plants. For this reason the shallow 
drill system is beginning to be abandoned by many of its most 
zealous advocates, who have found out the advantages of placing 
the manures deep in the soiL 

Manure distributors are beginning to be introduced, and, when 
they act properly, are a great improvement on the hand sowing. 
These machines sow the manures in rows in the bottom of the 
drills or broadcast; the former method is more generally ap¬ 
proved of, as placing them more immediately under the plants, 
and in direct contact with the roots, as soon as the seed shall 
braird. This theory may hold good in the earlier stages of the 
growth of the turnip, bnt if the manures are put under the plants, 
what is to nourish the lateral rootlets which spread out when 
the Swedes are in full growth during summer ? At this time the 
small thread-like fibres, proceeding from the main roots, meet 
quite across the space between the rows, spreading in fact under 
ground as far as the leaves extend on the surface. Any one 
may satisfy himself of this interesting fact by examining the soil 
between the drills at the time the turnips have arrived at them 
full growth, when these minute fibres can he discovered under 
any flat stone, forming a close and beautiful network. These 
facts establish the importance of manuring all the soil, and of 
depositing the manure at different depths, so that in the pro¬ 
cess of hoeing some of it may be pushed into the space between 
the rows to become available during the future growth of the 
plants. 

To attempt to enumerate and describe all the different manures 
in use would occupy a space exceeding the limits of this paper. 
We shall merely indicate the character of those most in favour, 
and now generally in use. From an early date in the history of 
fertilisers, the Galloway farmers, as previously alluded to, have 
preferred pbosphatic manures to those containing large propor¬ 
tions of ammonia This may have arisen from the moist char¬ 
acter of the climate preventing the proper action of the latter; 
for it is an ascertained fact that ammoniacal manures require 
sunshine and dry weather for the proper development of their 
qualities. Be this as it may, the character of the manures in 
use has been determined very much upon this principle, and it 
is not considered advantageous or economical to have above 
three or four per cent, of ammonia present in manure applied to 
green crop. 

“ f How do you mix your colours V was a question,” says the 
author of “ Horae Subsecivae,” “ put by a young artist to his more 
experienced brother. ‘ With brains, sir/” And there are more 
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tMngs mixed with brains than oil colours. One of these is arti¬ 
ficial manure preparatory to sowing. It is a faet worthy of note, 
that the farmer rarely applies any one of the many artificial 
manures by itself. There is somehow a want of confidence in 
any of them individually that leads to the mixture of them all, 
but upon what principle this is adopted has not been explained. 
In the case of guano it is different. Mejillones, with its 70 per 
cent, of phosphates, and less than 1 per cent, of ammonia, is not 
considered a suitable guano to apply alone. It is therefore 
mixed with nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, G-uanappe or 
other ammoniacal guano, so as to increase the percentage of 
ammonia. It is this principle that has guided the farmer in the 
application of light manures to the green crop, to the adoption 
of which he has been undoubtedly led by the effects of the 
climate and the results produced. 

Bone manure has long been one of tbe most valuable and im¬ 
portant of tbe fertilisers, and calls for a vseparate notice here. 
It has received, as it deserves, more of the confidence of the 
farmer than any other of the manufactured manures. Forty 
years ago the Old Mill at Eldrig village, Mochrum, commenced 
grinding rough bones, but for many years the machinery was 
in an imperfect state, as the large pieces of bone which had been 
applied to the land more than thirty years ago still turning up 
undissolved testify. There is also a bone mill belonging to a 
company at Innermessan, near Stranraer, and another at Dal¬ 
beattie, belonging to Messrs Biggar. Large cargoes are also 
imported from various quarters, more or less genuine. It cannot 
be said that tbe quality of this manure has been improved by 
tbe introduction of boiled bones. The gelatine which is extracted 
in the process of boiling is valuable as a manure, containing, 
according to Liebig, about 5*28 per cent, of nitrogen; the dry 
bones contain about 32 per cent, of dry gelatine. Yet to all 
appearance the bone manure in use contains a large proportion 
of the boiled bones, which, being almost destitute of ammonia, 
have only tbe phosphates to recommend them. 

The quantity of manure applied per acre for Swedes varies 
according to the enterprise or ability of the farmer. Used alone, 
6 to 12 cwt. of artificial manures and guanos is a common rate; 
and where it is desirable to raise the condition of the soil, 6 or 
8 cwt. of bone manure is added. With farm-yard manure at the 
rate of 18 yards per acre spread in the drills, one-half of these 
quantities is considered sufficient. Heavy applications of farm¬ 
yard manure are not recommended, experience showing that 
larger crops are produced on less dung and a mixture of guano 
or bones. In some parts of Wigtownshire the farm-yard manure 
is reserved for the succeeding wheat crop. 

The sowing of Swedes commences from the first week in May 
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to the middle of the month, and is continued until the first week 
in June, after which the sowing of the yellow turnips is pro¬ 
ceeded with. The thinning is performed by the hoe or the hand; 
by the latter mode the plants are left at a more uniform distance 
than with the hoe, but the hoe stirs the land better, and rids it 
of weeds. 

The c lima te of Galloway is, in general, favourable for the cul- 
* tivation of the green crop. On some favoured spots near the 
sea shore very heavy crops are raised, occasionally ranging from 
40 to 50 tons per imperial acre; but 30 tons is considered a good 
yield, while on land that has been long under crop 20 tons is a 
fair average. 

Swedes grown on artificial manures and bones keep better in 
the ground in spring than those manured with dung, so that it 
is found desirable to secure these against sudden frosts in the 
inland districts. A variety of opinion exists as to the best mode 
of storing turnips. In the interior, where the frosts are severe, 
this operation commences in November. The common way of 
doing is to place the turnips in narrow pits of 6 or 8 loads each 
in the field for sheep feeding, covered with straw and as much 
earth as will turn a moderate frost, which must be removed early 
in spring. Those not required for sheep are carted to the home¬ 
stead and secured there. Where game is plentiful, storing is 
absolutely necessary, whatever the character of the season may 
be, and that portion of the green crop that cannot he got covered 
in pits is generally covered up with the plough in the fields; if 
properly done in this way, the roots keep fresh until spring. 

The extent of land under mangold in 1871 was 35 acres in 
Kirkcudbright, and 210 acres in Wigtownshire. With the ex¬ 
ception of Ayr, the latter county has the largest acreage of this 
useful root of any county in Scotland. Tive and twenty years 
ago little or no mangold was grown; the cultivation of it is now 
gradually increasing. It cannot he said that the climate is very 
favourable for the growth of the mangold, yet occasionally good 
crops are grown on suitable soils when well manured. It agrees 
with being long in the ground, and is sown before the end of 
April. Deep strong loam is selected for the cultivation of it; 
one-third more of manure being required than for Swedes. As 
it is easily damaged by frost, it requires to be lifted by the end 
of October. The pits are made about 6 feet wide at the base, 
thatched with straw for a few days to allow any moisture to 
_ esca pe, and afterwards covered with sufficient earth to resist hard 
frost It will keep until the following summer if pitted dry, 
and is valuable in May and June for feeding cattle, for which it 
is chiefly used. 

Potatoes occupy 5735 acres in the two counties. They have 
been since 1845 a very precarious crop in this moist climate; 
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the quantity cultivated is mostly required for local wants. A 
few are exported, and some preserved at a manufactory near 
Wigtown. The largest breadths are grown on reclaimed moss, 
where they thrive well, and are comparatively free from disease. 
The produce of the mossland is in demand for seed. 

Few carrots being cultivated, they scarcely demand more than 
a passing notice. 

11. Galloway Cattle. 

The Blue Book returns for 1871 gives the number of cattle of 
all kinds in Kirkcudbright at 37,937, and in Wigtownshire 
39,111, making in all 77,048. These consist of different breeds— 
Galloway, Ayrshire, Highlanders, and crosses. There are no 
shorthorn stocks in the district; but bulls of that breed are im¬ 
ported from other places for the purpose of rearing crosses with 
the Galloway or Ayrshire cow, the former producing fine anim als, 
coming early to maturity. 

The Galloway cattle, though much fallen off in point of num¬ 
bers, have long occupied an important place in the rural eco¬ 
nomy of the south of Scotland. Possessed of a hardy constitution, 
and covered with a profusion of long hair, they were well adapted 
to stand the rigour of a mountainous climate, before shelter was 
furnished for them in modern farm buildings. Beared originally 
for the most part on the higher and unenclosed grounds, in the 
northern portions of Galloway, they were taken down to the 
cultivated ground, where they were kept until they were four 
and sometimes five years of age, and then sent south to the 
English markets. Sir David Dunbar, just before his death in 
1682, formed all the low lands, called at that time the Baldoon 
lands, into an immense park for the rearing and fattening of 
black cattle for the English market. This park contained above 
1800 acres, and would keep 1000 head of cattle; it was kept in 
grass for the greater part of a century. It is said to have been 
one of the finest sights of the times to be present at the gather¬ 
ing of these cattle into droves, previous to their departure for the 
south. Their natural wildness made this no easy task, and the 
assistance of all the neighbours far and near had to be obtained 
Frequently, however, when just on the eve of starting, the whole 
herd would suddenly set off, and, in spite of all the help that 
could be mustered, regained their pastures. There is a breed of 
the Galloways among the Mmnigaff hills that still to a certain 
extent retains this wildness, so much so, that the appearance of 
a stranger’s head over the summit of the hill is the signal for a 
general dispersion. Modern treatment has in a great measure 
deprived the black cattle of their natural timidity, and with 
regular housing and feeding they have become quiet and 
docile. 
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The principal rearing ground for the Galloways in Wigtown¬ 
shire is on both sides of the waters of Bladnoch and Luce, where 
large quantities of meadow hay are cut, upon which the black 
cattle are wintered, for the most part out of doors, on any rough 
and sheltered moor. In the parish of Mochrum, containing 
25,600 acres, there are many good stocks of Galloways, which 
are either reared on the ground or bought in, there being no 
dairy of importance in the parish. Further inland, in the up¬ 
land districts, there are a few Galloway cows kept on every farm 
where the elevation is too great for the Ayrshire stock. 

In Kirkcudbright the black cattle some years ago reigned 
supreme among the grassy glades and higher lands in Minnigaff, 
the black-faced sheep occupying the tops of the hills. Lately, 
however, the number of cattle kept has been on the decrease, 
sheep stock having been substituted. For instance, on the farm 
of Polgown five or six mowers used to be employed, now one or 
two men can cut all the hay required. In the lower districts 
the Ayrshire cow occupies the place where the Galloways at one 
time predominated, and on the land up the water of Bee, where 
fine cattle were wintered not long ago, little hay is now made; 
but the entire pasture is given up to sheep. Lord Selkirk keeps 
a stock of twenty Galloway cows, and there are several breeders 
in that locality whose names appear on the prize lists, among 
whom may be mentioned Messrs Shennan, Balig; Thomson, 
Blaiket; Cunningham, Tarbreoeh; Biggar, Chapelton. These 
gentlemen, for the most part, breed bulls for sale, and keep com¬ 
paratively little store stock. 

Regrets are expressed on every side concerning the gradual 
lessening of the numbers of the Galloway stock, and a variety of 
opinions advanced as to the cause. The chief reason given by 
the best informed on this subject is, that the Ayrshire cows yield 
a larger return, and that the Galloways require to be kept until 
they are aged, and do not agree with the forcing system so much 
in vogue now in feeding cattle at two years old. As an illustra¬ 
tion of what Galloways can be brought to at that age by good 
management, we will cite one example of a successful breeder in 
Wigtownshire—Mr MWhinnie, Airyholland—the details of 
which will also serve to show the general principles upon which 
the breed is reared. This farm occupies rather an exposed situa¬ 
tion facing Luce Bay, by which it is bounded on the south-west, 
and graduallv rise^ from the sea until it reaches an elevation of 
-itQiLfeet. The Surface is much broken up by immense boulders 
of blue stone, which gives the country in that locality a very 
rough appearance, and makes the cultivation of the soil both 
difficult and expensive. 

A stock of twelve cows is kept, which all calve in February. 
The calves are suckled, and get the half of their mother’s milk. 
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or, as the custom is, the milker takes two teats, while the calf 
gets the other two. As soon as they can eat the calves get good 
hay or oat straw, and turnips cut small They suck on to Octo¬ 
ber, or as soon as a young grass held is cleared, getting half a 
pound of cake daily all summer, which is increased to one pound 
when they are weaned. When the sown grass begins to fa0. they 
get turnips on the old grass, which, with the cake, are continued all 
the winter, the quantity of turnips allowed being 1 cwt. each. 

The calves are wintered out, and are never in a house after they 
leave their mother. 

The second winter they get ryegrass hay, 11 lb. of decorticated 
cotton-cake, and 1 cwt. of turnips each daily; they are foddered 
regularly once a day in the morning. They are all sold at two 
years old, and with the treatment we have been describing make 
splendid animals at the age. In the spring of 1873 two of these 
were sold to Mr Cunningham, Tarbreoch, for L.55; the remainder 
of the lot brought L.24, 10s. each.* 

In general, black cattle do not receive cake when stores, hut 
are wintered chiefly on hay or oat stew. They are disposed of in 
early spring to purchasers for the English pastures; Mr Burrel 
of London, and Messrs Welsh, Newton-Stewart, being extensive 
buyers. Large numbers are also purchased by local graziers for 
" summering ” on the better class of soils, and these are either 
fattened off on the old grass pastures with the assistance of cake, 
or reserved for stall feeding during the ensuing winter. 

12. The Bearing, Wintering , and Grazing of Cattle. 

Besides the Galloway cattle bred in the counties, the particu¬ 
lars of which have already been adverted to, a considerable 
number of crosses are reared between the Ayrshire cow and the 
shorthorn hull, which are most commonly kept on the farms 
where they have been brought up, and made fat for the butcher 
at two and sometimes three years old. When calves they are 
not allowed to suck, hut are fed from pails, and for the first two 
or three days always with their mother’s milk. They get three 
chopins or English quarts at a time, twice a day, till they are 
three weeks old, after which their allowance is gradually in¬ 
creased, and linseed meal dissolved in water, or oatmeal porridge 
well boiled, added. By the time the calves are four weeks old 
they have learned to eat turnips cut small with the sheep-cutter, 
and if given fresh and clean will consume a considerable quan¬ 
tity. Hay and linseed-cake are placed before them in smafr^ 
quantities, and they soon come to eat half a pound of the latter. 
The milk is continued throughout the summer, until each calf 

* Mr IVT f Whinm> /s herd of two-year olds, which sold at tMs price, consisted of 
twenty, he haying bought in eight stirks, which received the same treatment as 
his own calves. 
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lias taken about L.3 worth ; hut frequently the oldest are weaned 
before they have incurred so much expense, so that the younger 
ones may be brought well forward before winter. In some 
places three calves are reared from one cow, and when that is 
the case, the allowance of milk is necessarily limited, linseed 
meal being the chief substitute. 

The calves are generally weaned sooner than the G-alloways, 
namely, about August, or as soon as the hay stubble is cleared, 
after which a liberal allowance of linseed-eake is given, say 1 
lb. a day for each. English cotton-cake decorticated is found to 
answer the piupose nearly as well as linseed-cake, and is much 
cheaper. 

Mr Hughan, Cults, Sorby, combines butter-making with the 
rearing of calves, -which, at the present price of stock, appears to 
be a profitable combination. We give an outline of the whole 
management:— 

From forty to forty-four Ayrshire cows are kept, which are 
crossed with a shorthorn bull. The milk, as it is drawn from 
the cows, is strained into zinc coolers, 5 \ feet long by 33 inches 
wide, and 4 inches deep, where it remains until it is sufficiently 
cool, when it is drawn from the coolers, and put into a barrel 
large enough to hold the whole evening’s or morning’s milk. It 
remains in the barrel from 36 to 48 hours until it is thoroughly 
thickened, or as it is locally termed “ lappered ” The thickened 
milk is then put into a churn which is driven by a horse, and 
after getting tw r o or three turns to mix the cream and milk, one- 
eighth part of water is added, at a temperature of 80° or 90°, 
according to the heat of the weather. By this means the milk 
in the chum is raised to 60° or 68°. In frosty weather the 
water is often heated to 100°. The churning generally lasts 
about an hour; if it is done more quickly the butter is soft. 
When the cows are in full milk churning takes place twice a day, 
and three or four times on Saturday. The butter is washed in 
cold spiing water, after which it is salted at the rate of 1 lb. of 
<*alt to 24 lbs. of butter, packed solidly in barrels, holding from 
50 to 100 lbs., and forwarded to the Glasgow market. 

The calves are all kept, and fed from the pail. The first week 
they each get one quart of new milk twice a day. The second 
week, two quarts twice a day. The third week, butter milk is 
gradually added to the new milk, so that by the end of that 
week, they are getting one quart of butter milk added to two 
'"quarts of new milk twice a day. The fourth week the new milk 
is gradually reduced, and butter milk added, so that by the end 
of that week the calves are wholly fed on butter milk, getting 
three quarts twice a day, brought to the heat of new milk, by 
adding a little hot “ brochan ” made from oat or linseed meal. 
As soon as they show a desire to eat, they get a little rye-grass. 
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hay, or oat straw, with a small quantity of pulped turnips, until 
they are put to the grass. The same quantity of butter milk 
and “ brochan ” is continued, till they are from five to six months 
old, when they are gradually weaned, and put to grass in a sown 
out-field. During the winter they are all tied to stakes m the 
calf-house, and kept in a growing condition, their food being 
straw and turnips with a little oil-cake. As soon as theie is 
sufficient grass in April, they are turned out and grazed until 
October, when they are tied up, and fed on straw and turmps 
sliced till February. After that they get an allowance of artifi¬ 
cial food increased gradually during the spring from 2 to C lbs. 
per head daily. They are kept until the middle or end of May, 
when they are sold fat. 

Crosses are seldom wintered out of doors, but require to be 
housed early in the season to prevent loss of condition, which is 
apt to ensue in October, especially in wet weather. The skin 
and hair of a shorthorn or cross bullock being considerably 
thinner than those of a Galloway, the former suffers much from 
exposure where the latter -will thrive. In the summer and 
autumn numbers of Irish young cattle are brought into the 
counties to be wintered or stall fed, but it is found by experience 
that these cattle take more kindly to the stake after having been 
some time in the distiict. 

In wintering young cattle it is of great importance to have 
proper conveniences for classifying the stock, thereby separating 
the weak from the strong. In the construction of the most of 
the Galloway steadings sufficient attention has not been paid to 
this, it being not uncommon to see 40 or 50 cattle together in one 
large open court yard. A good many of this number cannot 
thrive; the strong push the weak about, and, instead of making 
improvement, many of the smaller class lose condition, and 
frequently die during rough weather in spiing. Some prefer 
keeping the young cattle tied all winter, so that each may get 
its own allowance of food without being disturbed. This system, 
no doubt, has its advantages, but in general it will be found 
that store cattle will do as well during winter in small numbers 
together in open courts, w T here they can be sheltered without 
being kept too warm, and, if properly classified, and with plenty 
of room, there will be few, if any, kept at the outside. 

Young stock in the early winter thrive well on the green 
turnip tops; these are scattered over the field where the cattle 
are allowed to go out during the day; and, when put into the 
shed at night, they eat greedily of the oat straw, which-iormg 
the great bulk of their food during winter. As spring advances 
the decayed turnips are selected, and given to the store cattle, 
and the sound tubers left to the feeding stock. A cart-load of 
the unsound turnips will keep a score of young beasts in grow- 
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ing condition. Where turnips are not available, nndecorticated 
cotton-cake is a good deal used, and is coming more into favour. 
Calves, however, do not agree with it, the particles of cotton 
adhering to the cake are said to produce obstruction in the 
bowels, and in some cases to cause death. 

At one time little attention was given to the progress winter¬ 
ing cattle made, the question was more the numbers that could 
he brought through than their improvement, and conseqnent 
increase in value. With cattle, at their present price, the stock- 
master must not be satisfied with seeing his “ winterers 51 remain¬ 
ing stationary, hut should aim at steady progress all winter, 
which can he attained, where turnips are not to be had, by the 
use of artificial food. The straw-cutter is a valuable acquisition 
in the wintering of young cattle, but the merits of this machine 
have been long in being admitted in Galloway. With the straw 
cut into half-inch lengths, and mixed with pulped turnips into 
which any kind of cheap meal may be introduced, an excellent 
compound is produced, upon which the cattle thrive welL When 
turnips run short in spring, the cut straw is steamed, or boiled 
along with ground Indian corn, at the rate of two pounds for each 
animal per day, A few handfulls of bean meal sprinkled over 
this mixture cause the cattle to eat it with avidity. In this 
manner a great deal of valuable straw can be utilised for winter 
feeding, much of which would otherwise be trodden under foot 
and wasted. 

Wintering cattle are generally kept in the courts until there 
is a good appearance of grass in the fields, and the weather is 
somewhat warm; those intended for feeding next winter being 
put to the best pastures, so that they may be well forward in 
condition by the beginning of October, about which time they 
are tied up in the feeding byres. 

13. Cattle Feedi/irj. ' 

The system of rearing and feedbag cattle for the fat market 
has long been an important - department in Galloway farming. 
The extension of turnip husbandry with the opening up of the 
English markets, and the use of auxiliary feeding stuffs, have 
given this system such an impetus that it may be said to be 
now the chief spoke in the wheel of the arable farmer who does 
not follow the/ dairy system. 

The price of beef fluctuates much more than that of dairy pro¬ 
duce, and if the feeder finds himself obliged, from want of “ keep¬ 
ing” to bring his fat stock to market at a certain time, which 
may occur during the prevalence of low prices, the result may 
be a serious depreciation in his profits. It is no unusual occur¬ 
rence for the price of a fat bullock to vary as much as L. 2 or JLB 
in the course of a season; and in the spring and summer of 
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1873, there has been a difference of 2s. per imperial stone in the 
price of beef, making L.6 in a steer of 60 stones weight. No 
doubt this uncertainty has induced many to abandon the feed¬ 
ing, and to adopt the dairy system, the produce of which is less 
subject to violent fluctuations in price, and is more of a steady¬ 
going character. Notwithstanding these changes, the import¬ 
ance of the feeding system may be gathered from the following 
statement:— 

During the year ending 30th of June 1873, according to 
returns furnished by the Caledonian and Glasgow and South- 
Western Kailway Companies, and also by the Galloway Steam 
Navigation Company, it appears that the total number of cattle 
sent out of the counties by these conveyances was 14,569.* Of 
this number it is computed that about 8000 were sent to the 
fat market; the remainder being stores which had been wintered, 
or reared in Kirkcudbright and Wigtown. The estimated value 
of the fat cattle we may place at L.23 each, which gives a total 
of L.184,000. 

The first object of the successful feeder is to obtain suitable 
and well-bred animals for tbe purpose, whatever bleed they are. 
Well bred cattle will pay for a liberal outlay for extra food, 
while mongrel and ill-shapen beasts will not. The different 
markets in the counties afford opportunities for obtaining good 
stock for winter feeding, but the lots exposed for sale are gene¬ 
rally mixed by dealers, and care in selection is necessary before 
the herd can he made up. The October markets at Newton- 
Stewart, Castle-Douglas, and Dumfries are the most important 
for buying in feeding cattle, at which there is commonly a large 
show of first-class animals, chiefly Galloways. At these markets 
are shown cattle that have been “ summered ” in the higher dis¬ 
tricts, which are bought for stall-feeding in the arable farms, their 
places being filled up by a smaller class suitable for “ wintering ” 

The usual time for tying up feeding cattle is from the 1st of 
October to the 1st of November. If they are intended to he 
ready by Christmas, they are put in sooner, as it is found bad 
policy to allow cattle in good condition to remain too late on the 
field in autumn, exposed to the cold nights and washing rains 
which prevail at that season. The yellow turnips are com¬ 
menced with first, of which a moderate-sized bullock will eat 2 
•cwt, a day. The usual hours of feeding are, turnips at six in 
the morning with straw afterwards, turnips again at nine or ten 
and at two afternoon, and finally turnips and straw at five, 
when they are done up for the night At eight the cattleman 
comes to see that all is right, and to add some fresh foddfer, and 
trim up the bedding, hut this visit is only during the eonitiim- 

* This number does not include tbe Irish cattle landed at Stranraer by steamer, 
And sent on by railway. 
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anee of the long winter nights. Some years ago the older and 
well-bred Galloways used to be fed fat without much extra feed¬ 
ing,—turnips and straw only being used. Of late, probably, 
owing to the frequent repetition of the green crop, turnips are 
not so nutritive as formerly, so that considerable expense is now 
incurred for purchased food, varying from L.2 to L.S each bullock. 
Where aged cattle are fed, it is not usual to commence with the 
extras sooner than six weeks or two months before they are 
sent to market, though in some cases grain is given to the 
cattle shortly after being tied up, which not only shows speedily 
in the improvement of the beeves, hut also effects a saving in 
turnips. 

Bruised oats, owing to the deficient quality and low price, 
were used extensively in the winter of 1872-73 for feeding. 
These are found to suit best in the early part of the season when 
the turnips are full of sap, but from the heating nature of this 
food they are not continued alone during the spring, linseed 
cake being used along with them. The grain and cake are 
placed before the cattle about mid-day in wooden boxes made 
for the purpose, hut where the fire-clay troughs are used the 
boxes are dispensed with, the rounded bottoms of the former ren¬ 
dering them easily cleaned out, which they ought to be always once 
a day; for, as in the dairy, cleanliness is of the first importance, 
so it is in the feeding of cattle, where anything that would pro¬ 
duce heavy smells about the troughs is carefully guarded against, 
and everything around kept fresh and sweet. 

Where young growing crosses are fed, the treatment they 
receive is on a more liberal scale. This, however, often depends 
in some measure on the supply and quality of the turnips. With 
careful feeding on good, clean, and sound roots, along with fresh, 
well-got oat straw, it is surprising how much progress well-bred 
cross or shorthorn bullocks will make. Still it is considered by 
many that, on the whole, the liberal system pays best; and 
where this is adopted, the cattle begin to get grain by Christmas, 
some even commencing as soon as they go into the house. This 
is continued through the winter months, and by March the oats 
are discontinued and bean-meal substituted, with the addition of 2 
lbs. of linseed cake and 2 lbs. of cotton cake daily for each animal. 
Mr Bodger, Penkiln, Sorby, w’ho feeds about 100 cattle every 
season, allows each from 8 to 10 lbs. a day of different kinds of 
cake and Indian com meaL The meal is steeped in boiling 
water over night, and next morning mixed with chaffed straw, 
among which it remains for some hours before being given 
to the cattle. By this system a great saving of turnips is 
effected, and the cattle make more progress than when consuming 
double the quantity of roots. Mr M £ Monnies, Sorby Pann, also 
uses the straw-cutter for chaffing the hay or straw for feeding 
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cattle. The cut straw is made damp, so that the "bean meal 
adheres to it, and in this way there is no loss. The system fol¬ 
lowed at North Balfern differs in detail from either ol the fore¬ 
going, and was adopted several years ago with a view of econo¬ 
mising turnips, the production of which have now "become so 
costly. The herd fed annually, in number about 80, consists of 
crosses or shorthorns. The extra feeding they got was com¬ 
menced as soon as they were tied up in November 1872. It was 
2 lbs. of Indian meal, 2 lbs. of damaged wheat ground, and 2 lbs. 
undecorticated cotton cake daily for each. The meal was boiled 
the day before being used with chaffed oat straw cut in half-inch 
lengths, to which was added a few sliced turnips, each animal 
being allowed 5 lbs. of cut straw. When about to be used, the 
mixture is put into the feeding-waggon, and the meal, which gets 
into lumps after being boiled, thoroughly broken up and mixed 
with the cut straw; the damaged wheat was also added at the 
same time. The cattle were fed with about half a cwt. of turnips 
in the morning, the boiled food between ten and eleven, the 
cotton cake at one, and half a cwt. of turnips at night* As the 
spring advanced bean meal was substituted for the wheat, and 
2 lbs. of linseed cake added to the cotton cake. The expense 
of this extra feeding was 2s. 9d. a week, exclusive of coals, 
which cost Is. 6d. for the season for each animal. These cattle 
made very satisfactory progress. It is worthy of remark, that 
crosses or shorthorns take better with the boiled food than the 
Galloways. 

Where mangold and hay are grown, the use of them is reserved 
until the spring, and they are always given to the feeding stock 
in conjunction. These roots, when they have been carefully 
stored, retain their feeding properties long after the Swede is 
useless for the purpose—indeed, the quality of the mangold is 
rather improved by being kept until May. It is a valuable 
feeding r6ot where young cattle have to be kept late in the 
spring; it i& also found of the greatest service in maturing aged 
cattle where the quality of the Swedes is deficient. 

The best markets, and those most easy of access to cattle fed 
in Galloway, are Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. For large 
Galloway cattle of fine quality London is said to send the best 
returns; whereas for rough half-fed beasts Edinbuigh or Glasgow 
is the best market. Liverpool, however, takes the great bulk of 
the fat cattle which aTe sent by sea and rail. The marketing 
expenses of a bullock worth L.30 are about 23s., which in -a 
large lot of cattle amounts to a heavy charge. 

* The cattle fed on this farm “being two years old, the turnips are sliced by one 
of -Samuelson’s cylinder slicers driven by water power. 
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14 Slice]) and SJicep Breeding . 

The total number of sheep of all kinds in the two counties, 
according to the Government returns in 1871, was 493,557, of 
which 366,647 were in Kirkcudbright, and 126,810 were in 
Wigtown. 

The largest proportion of these consists of the blackfaced or 
mountain breed—which is treated of separately—the remainder is 
made up of Cheviot ewes and half-bred lambs, half-bred ewes 
and lambs, crosses and other breeds, with the year-old sheep of 
their respective kinds. 

Of late years the arable farmers on the lower parts of Galloway 
have been going more into sheep breeding than formerly. The 
rearing of lambs has been profitable for two years past, and, 
owing to the high price of labonr, more land has been allowed to 
remain in grass, which generally has been devoted to this pur- 
]>ose. There are, however, few full stocks of breeding ewes kept. 
It is preferred rather to combine sheep feeding with the rearing 
of a few lambs on the farm; and more attention has hitherto 
been bestowed on the former than on the latter. 

The ewes preferred are the Cheviot, procured chiefly from the 
Highlands, and the half-bred. The rams most in use are the 
Yorkshire or the Lincoln. The Cheviot ewe, it is considered, rears 
a stronger lamb, and as a hogget it pays better for keeping in 
summer than the hogget from a half-bred mother. The latter 
comes early to maturity in spiing, and becomes fat with little 
extra feeding. Care is necessary m the selection of the rams for 
breeding with half-bred ewes—the lambs, with some sires, have 
a tendency to become small in the neck, which betokens a want 
of growth about the animal. With the Lincoln ram an excellent 
breed is produced, combining strength of hone with good sub¬ 
stance and a heavy fleece. 

The rams are put to the ew T es about the 20th of October, and 
for a short time previous to this the ewes are put to fresh grass, 
so that they may be in a thriving state when they receive the 
ram. If this is attended to, the number of lambs is thereby in¬ 
creased. Ewes are not often wintered solely on turnips. When 
the pastures are hare, cotton cake or a few cut turnips on the 
grass are given. These are increased in quantity some time 
before the lambmg season comes on. 

Lambing commences from the middle of March to the end of 
the month. The lambs are castrated when the weather is moist 
and cool. They run with their mothers until the 1st of August, 
when they are weaned and put into a field of young grass, and 
kept in a growing state by changing their pasture frequently 
until they are put on the turnips. 

Some crosses between the blackfaced ewe and Yorkshire ram 
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tare reared on the low grounds; they are frequently sold as lambs 
in the fat market. A number of cross lambs are reared on the 
higher ground at the foot of the hills. They are disposed of at 
the fairs in autumn, and are wintered on turnips; but the greater 
part of them require to be kept over during the second winter on 
turnips, when they make good sheep early in the spring of the 
fallowing year. 

An attempt has been made to introduce the Shropshire Downs 
ram to cross with the half-bred or Cheviot ewe, hut the produce 
both of mutton and wool has proved deficient. There are few of 
them kept now. 

15. Sheep Feeding. 

There is, perhaps, no department of agriculture in which more 
improvement has been made during the last twenty-five years 
than in sheep feeding. Prior to 1848, before the introduction of 
the turnip-cutter, it was never attempted to make year-old sheep 
fat on turnips. The loss of their teeth from eating the hard 
Swedes was greatly against the progress of the hoggets, even 
when they came to the grass, so that it was w ell on m summer 
before they could he got fit for the butcher. Indeed, at the date 
referred to, comparatively few lamhs were fed on turnips, partly 
from the difficulty of getting them disposed of in spring, and 
also from the small returns left, owing to the backward condition 
of the stock before the grass came. 

The number of sheep embraced in the Government returns for 
Kirkcudbright and Wigtown, on the 25th of June, includes only 
a small proportion of those that are fed in winter on turnips. 
Large droves of Highland wethers, purchased at Inverness or 
Falkirk trysts, find their way in the autumn down to their feed¬ 
ing ground on the turnip break. These are all fattened and dis¬ 
posed of early in the spring of the following year. Great quan¬ 
tities of lambs, purchased at Lockerbie fairs and throughout Diirn- 
frieshire or Ayrshire, are brought into Galloway to be wintered 
on turnips; they also are in a great measure disposed of in 
spring or early summer, and are not included in the returns for 
the counties. It is to the consideration of the management of 
these that we now wish to direct attention. 

Highland wethers purchased at Inverness generally arrive at 
their winter quarters about the end of September. The time 
occupied on the journey from Sutherland to Galloway is about 
thirty-five days. From Falkirk the time occupied is from twelve 
to fourteen days. Kailway communication, of course, shortens 
the journey from either of these places; hut the expenses in¬ 
curred by the trains are fully as heavy as when the sheep walked 
all the way. Several cargoes are likewise imported by sea every 
year from different parts of the Highlands. After coming off 
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their long journey, considerable care is requisite to guard against 
scab. Formerly the sheep were poured with a mixture of tobacco 
juice, soft soap, and spirits of tax; now scarcely such a thing is 
thought of, dipping universally taking the place of pouring. The 
wethers on arriviug are put on stubbles, or any other rather bare 
pasture, for a few' days, and gradually advanced to more succu¬ 
lent herbage. By the 1st of November they are enclosed on the 
common turnips; nets and stobs or stakes are used for that 
purpose. The usual way of feeding wethers on turnips is to 
remove one half of the crop, or whatever proportion is required 
at the homestead. This proportion is taken out at regular 
intervals, so that the manure of the sheep maybe equally distri¬ 
buted over the field. The stock also thrives better in this man¬ 
ner than when they have to eat the whole crop on the ground. 
They are enclosed in lots of tw'elve or fourteen scores together, 
which one man can easily attend to; and it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that they should not be confined on too small a space, 
but have room to move freely about. The system is now being 
introduced of using the turnip-cutter for wethers as well as for 
lambs. This, of course, prevents waste, which to a certain 
extent is unavoidable in wet weather. Grain and linseed cake 
are also supplied iu boxes made for the purpose—about half a 
pound a day of each of these being considered a liberal allow¬ 
ance for each sheep. Indian corn being moderate in price in the 
winter of 1872-3, the writer used it exclusively as extra feeding 
for a lot of once-clipped hoggs. Each of them consumed about 
2 lbs. a day, which, at the price paid for it, amounted to lOd. a 
week. They were fed on a grass field, and W'ere allowed, besides 
the corn, half a ton of turnips, with the tops on, to every four 
score every alternate day. They made great progress, and in¬ 
creased in value about 15s. each m nine w r eeks. 

The first shipments for the fat markets generally commence in 
January, according as the prices rate or the appearance of provi¬ 
sion indicates. They are sent to Liverpool by steamer or rail, 
and also to Glasgow, and the cost for carriage, commission, and 
other expenses is ‘2s. fid. a head ; by rail it is considerably more. 
By the middle of April the wethers have all been disposed of, 
and by that time the first of the hoggs are ready for being sent to 
the market without the wool 

Lambs are also extensively fed during the w T inter. Lar^e 
numbers are bought for the dairy farms to eat the surplus turnips, 
X.—andfior the most part are sold early in spring in the wool with- 
ouFeating any grass, which is reserved for the dairy stock. 
Besides those obtained from Lockerbie fairs and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, a considerable number are reared on the 
farms, where they are fed and disposed of early in spring in 
the wool, or where " keeping’’ can be obtained for them for a 
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longer period without their fleeces. Like their seniors fiom the 
north, lambs which have stood the market, and have been 
travelled from a distance, are all dipped as soon as possible after 
arriving at their destination. Biggs’ dip is extensively used for 
both sheep and lambs, while some prefer MDougal’s. The 
former gives the sheep a clean and washed appearance, while the 
latter imparts a dark colour to the fleece, and is supposed by 
some to render the wool partly waterproof. The lambs on com¬ 
ing home from market are put on to a fresh, clean pasture, and 
great care is required to keep them in a thriving state on the 
grass during and after harvest, which is considered a most im¬ 
portant period for the future growth and well-being of the stock 
For this purpose young grass and seeds, and the aftermath of 
hay or clover, are preferred. Before the pasture becomes ex¬ 
hausted, the lambs are removed to their winter quarters on 
turnips, the softer varieties being used for learning them to eat. 
They thrive well on the common or yellow kinds without cutting 
until January, though the practice is gaining ground of cutting 
these even to avoid waste. 

A great advance has been made lately in the method of feed¬ 
ing lambs, though occasionally we see a want of care in supply¬ 
ing the turnips in small quantities at a time, and just as the 
sheep can eat them, which we have have no hesitation in saying 
will deprive the stock-master of a large part of his profit. A 
good deal of experience and care is required in the shepherd 
who has charge of a flock of lambs on turnips during winter; 
but by many it is still the custom to employ an inexperienced 
boy as shepherd, a course to which may be applied the proverb, 
“ Penny wise and pound foolish.” The most successful feeders 
are very careful, in the first place, to have the turnips put to¬ 
gether m the heaps on a dry day, when little earth is adhering 
to them. The heaps are then carefully covered with straw and 
a little earth, to prevent the changes in the weather from affect¬ 
ing them. By these means the sheep are always supplied with 
clean and wholesome food, so that they may be kept constantly 
in a thriving condition. 

Extra feeding is now given to lambs more generally than 
was the case four or five years ago, and more particularly dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1872-73. Various compounds are in use, but 
the basis of them all is the staple produce of the province, oats. 
Some feeders give oats, and oats alone, to the extent of 1 lb. per 
day, given twice a day. Others use a proportion of linseed-cake 
with the oats. A cheap and palatable mixture consists of the 
following:—Oats and cotton-cake, J lb. of each, with \ lb. of 
Indian corn to each sheep. In the month of February the 
Indian corn was reduced to J lb., and the same weight of 
linseed-cake substituted. This was used with success by the 
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writer last winter, and the cost was about 4Jd. a week per head. 
There is a danger in giving sheep too much dry feeding; the 
ruminating functions are apt to become deranged, and loss of 
appetite ensue. "When this is the case, the constituent parts of 
the extra foodf should be changed, and linseed-cake or locust 
beans in part substituted. An excellent compound is in use in 
the Kkinns district, which is well reported of, not only for 
its fat-forming properties, but also as keeping the sheep in good 
healthy condition, and effecting a considerable saving in turnips. 
The mixture consists of crushed Egyptian beans, bruised oats, 
chaffed sheaf com or hay, well turned together, and the whole 
wetted with dissolved molasses. The mass is then thoroughly 
mixed with about an equal bulk of draff, and allowed to remain 
in a heap until fermentation begins, when it is ready for use. 
The proportions of the different ingredients are varied at pleasure, 
and according as the sheep take to the mixture, of which they 
generally eat from 6 to 8 lbs. a day. The draff is obtained from 
Campbelton, and when salted keeps for a considerable time. 

The best sheep-feeding land in the Stewartry is on the blue 
stone or gravel soils. It is a popular saying, that the granite 
and sandstone grind away the fat ont of the sheep, whereas the 
blue stone lays it oil It is a fact, however, that sheep will not 
live on the granite soil more than a year without becoming un¬ 
healthy ; the rationale of which may be, that a part of the fine 
and loose granite or sandstone finds its way into the sheep’s 
stomach along with the grass, producing fc fluke ” on the liver, 
similar to what is caused by feeding on meadows that have been 
flooded. The rock soils are by far the best adapted for sheep- 
feeding in winter, not only from the shelter the undulating and 
, broken land affords, but flora the open and porous subsoil pre¬ 
venting the water from lodging on the surface. A fine tract of 
land of this description extends along the shore in the southern 
part of Wigtownshire; but being somewhat exposed to the east 
and south winds, the strong sea air along the coast prevents the 
sheep from making progress. When the wind blows continuously 
off the sea the wool of the sheep becomes of a bluish colour, 
indicating want of tone in the system; and when this is the case, 
a change farther inland becomes necessary. The till soils are 
not well adapted for winter feeding; the feet of the sheep in wet 
weather soon “ puddle ” the surface, and keep the soil wet and 
disagreeable. 

Clipping the hoggets commences in the Stewartry about the 
beginning or 2d of April Some very fine year-old sheep are 
sent by steamer and rail from the farms in the neighbourhood of 
Kirkcudbright, among which the names of Messrs Gifford, 
Ingleston ; Phillips, Carse; Williamson, Sypland; Sproat, Bor- 
ness; Currie, Southpark; and Biggar, Chapelt on, stand prominent 
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In Wigtownshire, clipping is rather later in commencing few 
lots being sold without the wool until the 1st of May. Messrs 
Welsh, Hewton-Stewart, do a large trade in slaughtering rou^h 
hoggs for the London market, sending the carcasses by rail in a 
van expressly fitted up for the purpose. 

Without multiplying instances, we win only adduce two 
examples—one from each county—of the extent to which, by 
careful management and liberal treatment, sheep may be de¬ 
veloped at a year old. 

The first is a lot of lambs bred in Wigtownshire from High¬ 
land ewes and Leicester rams. They were clipped and sent" to 
Liverpool in the second week of May 1873, where they were sold 
to average L.3, 7s., and taking off expenses, left L3, 4s. 6& per 
head. The wool averaged 7i lbs. per fleece, which, at 2s. the lb., 
gives 15s., making in all L.3, 19s. 6dL for each sheep. Two out 
of this lot of hoggs were sold to a butcher, which weighed 103 
lbs. and 101 lbs. respectively. 

Mr Gifford, Ingleston, Kirkcudbright, reared a lot of lambs 
the same year from half-bred ewes and rams from Mr Bell 
Irving’s stock, the produce of which was sold in the end of April 
at L3, 3s. without the wool, which averaged lbs., and cleared 
17s. the fleece, making in all L.4 for each sheep. Besides tur¬ 
nips during winter, these sheep were fed with oats and cake 
from the beginning of February, at a cost of 5s. each, the oil¬ 
cake costing 2s., and the oats 3s. Among the gentlemen whose 
names have been mentioned in connection with feeding, a good 
deal of emulation prevails as to who can turn out the best hoggs 
in spring, and extra feeding to the extent of from 7s. to 10s. is 
given. It is questionable how far this expensive feeding will 
pay, hut it depends a good deal on the class of sheep to which 
it is given. 

We have been thus minute in giving the details of the man¬ 
agement of this important branch of the agriculture of the 
district, convinced that the proper system of sheep-feeding is 
only begin n ing to he understood, and this remark applies not 
only to Galloway, but to the other districts of Scotland. If we 
can apply the products of Egypt or prairies of America to the 
production of beef and mutton in this country, surely a great 
point bas been gained by which our teeming population can be 
supplied with these important and costly articles of food. 

The total number of sheep exported from the two counties by 
sea and rail during the year ending 30th of June 1873, was 
145,492. 


16. The Moorland\ and the Mountain Sheep. 

As formerly noticed, there are 620,040 acres of mountain or 
moorland in the two counties. It occupies the northern and 
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inland part of Galloway; the land along the sea-coast being for 
the most part all arable. A portion of it is of a poor, barren 
description, so much so that, according to a local saying, “ it 
would not graze a peesweep* to the acre.” The greater part of 
it, however, is very suitable for sheep and cattle grazing, espe¬ 
cially towards the north and north-east of Kirkcudbright, where 
the hills hi the parish of Carsphairn are green to the top. There 
is also a large tract of fine grazing land north from Glencaird to 
the march of Ayrshire, in the parish of Minnigaff. 

The geological formation of the greater part of the moorland 
in Kirkcudbright is the Lower Silurian, consisting of the grey- 
wacke rocks, which in many places occupy the surface to the 
exclusion of even the heather; large boulders also being strewed 
plentifully over the high ground. Extensive tracts of the primary 
rocks also occur, occupying about one-sixth part of the whole 
county. The most northerly group, which embraces the Merrick 
range of hills, commences at the head of Loch Doon, on the 
Ayrshire boundary, and reaches in a southerly direction beyond 
Loch Dee. The middle group reaches from the river Ken, in a 
south-westerly direction, to Wigtown Bay. The third and most 
easterly group includes the Criffel range, commencing near the 
river Kith, in the parish of Kew Abbey, running in a south-west 
direction across the parishes of Kirkgunzeon, Urr, and Colvend, 
down to the sea shore. These granitic ranges are for the most 
part very barren, partly on account of the surface being half 
occupied either by the rocks or by boulders; but even where 
herbage appears, there is a something in connection with the 
formation that prevents sheep from thriving as the appearance 
of the pasture gives promise. 

The moorland part of Wigtownshire lies entirely on the Lower 
Silurian formation, no granite rocks being found in any part of 
it. It is for the most part comparatively level, hut scarcely 
of a less barren character than the Kirkcudbright mountains. 
Extensive mosses of worthless flow occupy the hollows for miles 
at a stretch, terminating generally in dreary morasses, often fatal 
to the animals that seek sustenance on their treacherous surface. 
Professor Geikie, writing on this subject, says — a Between the 
foot of the Merrick range and the Bay of Luce the ground is one 
wild expanse of moor, roughened with thousands of heaps of 
glacial detritus, and dotted with scores of lakes enclosed among 
these rubbish mounds.’ 5 * 

There are two systems of sheep fanning carried on, the one is 
where what is called tc a ewe stock” is kept; the other, where a 
“running stock” is kept. Under the former system, the top 
wedder and second ewe lambs are sold each year in the end of 
summer. Under the latter, the wether lambs are all kept and 
* Lapwing. * Scenery of Scotland, p. 261. 
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disposed of at three years old, and in a few instances at two 
years old, the top ewe lambs being kept to fill up the place of 
the draft ewes; the small lambs of both sorts are, however, bold. 
A “ ewe stock ” require^ finer and earlier land than “ a running 
stock/' and where the land is suitable, will pay more by 30s a 
score than the “ running stock." 

The entry to the hill farms is generally at Whitsunday. The 
outgoing tenant is bound to sell the -whole of the sheep stock to 
the incoming tenant at valuation by two men mutually chosen, 
who, if necessary, appoint an oversman. In a ewe stock there 
are, ewes and lambs—eilcl ewes, ewe koggs, and the shots of each 
lot. In a running stock there are, ewes and lambs—eild ewes, 
three-vear-old wethers, dinmonts or two-shear sheep, ewe and 
wether hoggs, with the shots of each lot. On the day of delivery 
these are valued separately, and handed over to the incoming 
tenant, many of the neighbours and strangers gathering in to 
hear the prices of the different lots. 

The time for castration and marking in a running stock is 
from the 25thpf May to the 1st of June; for a ewe stock, about 
the 20th June, when the eild sheep are likewise clipped. The 
reason for this difference in the time of castration is in order 
that the lambs may get strong in the horn, which improves their 
appearance for selling. 

Ennning stocks are generally all clipped at one time, about 
the 8th of July; the milk portion of the ev T e stocks about the 
middle of the month. As it is of importance to get clipping 
finished as soon as possible on the individual farms, the neigh¬ 
bours generally gather in to assist each other in this operation, 
ten or twelve sometimes mustering at one time. An active hand 
can clip five or six scores a day. In entering a hill farm, the 
wool is the first thing that can he disposed of; fairs for the sale 
of it are held at JSTewton Stewart in the end of June, and at 
Dairy, Gatehouse, and Sanquhar on subsequent weeks in July. 
The wool of a running stock brings a higher price than that 
of a ewe stock, the difference being probably Is. per stone of 
24 lbs. 

The lambs are taken off the ewes about the 25th of August, 
when, in a ewe stock, the wether lambs- and the second ewe 
lambs are all parted with, and in a few days, when weaned, the 
top ewe lambs are put to the hill to be harvested. N These are 
never disposed of, but are reserved to keep up the breeding stock 
on the farm. In a running stock the small lambs of botff ^orts^ 
are disposed of, and the tops treated In a similar manner. 

The three-years-old wethers in the running stocks are ready 
for selling by the middle of September. They are sent by rail 
and steamer to the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool markets; 
some lots going in the Belfast direction. The best class of these 
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wethers, with present prices (1873), realises from 45s. to 52s. 
each. The eild ewes are sold about the end of September, the 
draft ewes in October. 

Five and twenty years ago it was the general custom to smear 
all the sheep intended to be wintered on the hill. This practice is 
now quite out of use. It is found that the sheep are much lighter 
for climbing their rocky paths without the weight of butter and 
tar in their fleeces they had to carry when they were smeared; 
and besides, the weight of these hanging in the wool caused the 
fleece to open on the back, thereby exposing the animal to the 
rigours of the mountain climate. Smearing also reduced the 
condition of the sheep, and had a tendency to loosen the wool; 
it failed also to protect the sheep against scab. Dipping has 
now universally taken the place of smearing. 

A few rams are bought in on each farm every year. These 
are generally purchased in lambs from the breeders, the most 
suitable selected out of them, after keeping them eight or ten 
months, and the remainder disposed of. In winter they require 
a few turnips, or a little cake and oats, as it is difficult to obtain 
grass good enough to suit them. They are put to the ewes from 
the 12th to the 22d of November. 

The hoggs or young sheep are all wintered on the low lands, 
and should he sent down about the middle of October. On some 
high stormy land the whole of the stock has to be taken away 
for a time. The cost of wintering, from October to April, is from 
6s. to 8s. a head. This wintering is becoming more difficult to 
he had every year; it is obtained chiefly on the lower parts of 
Kirkcowan and Ayrshire. The ewe hogs are generally wintered 
on grass, and the wether hoggs on turnips, wherever they can 
he got. 

The first Lite the sheep get on the uplands in the spring is 
the <f moss crops ” or draw bent/’ These, as the name indicates, 
grow on the soft and mossy grounds, and they afford an excel¬ 
lent and welcome change from the dry heather of the hard 
pasture land on which the old sheep have been feeding all 
winter. 

By the middle of April the lambing season comes on. This 
is always an anxious and busy time for the kfll-shepherd; and 
it requires all his energy, skill, and forethought to be pu£flb?4h. 
for the preservation of the weak lambs. Indeed, it is upon these 
qiialitifierta the shepherd, or the want of them, as well as the 
, kia^ ff weather at the time of lambing, that a good or had crop 
^oi lambs depends. 

The diseases to which the mountain sheep are subject are 
numerous, and some of them very fatal, of which “ braxy,” or 
inflammation of the bowels, is the most deadly. Some localities 
are more liable to it than others; but whether this arises from 
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the position of these farms, or the pasture upon them, has never 
been very satisfactorily answered. On a farm in Kirkcudbright 
in one year there died, out of a stock of 800 hoggs, about 400, or 
one-half of the whole. This, of course, is an exceptional case; 
but the general rate of mortality among hill stock is high, say 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Various theories have been advanced 
to account for such excessive mortality as the case cited. Some 
blame the * pasture, some the particular exposure of the land, 
while others affirm that sheep do not thrive when cattle aie 
depastured among them; the supposition is that the droppings 
from the cattle cause a fresh growth early in the spring, which, 
being too succulent for the hungry sheep, causes inflammation 
in the bowels. “ Sturdy ” is another very prevalent disease, but 
it is sometimes cured under skilful treatment. “ Trembling ” is 
also a fatal disease, but it is said to be* principally confined to 
warm, dry, east-lying land. If sheep are brought from cold, 
north-hung land, they are in danger of dying out, unless speedily 
removed. “ Vinous,” or “ vinquish”—probably a corruption of 
vanquish—is a wasting away, accompanied with water in the 
stomach. This disease is chiefly confined to the granite land, and 
is readily cured, when observed in time, by an entire change of 
pasture. The “ cretueh ” is an affection of the joints, whereby 
the sheep loses the power of its limbs. Those affected by this 
disease are fonnd on the tops of the hills, the poor feeding and 
constant exposure there being the supposed cause of it. A 
change to the lower and better pasture generally effects a cure, 
but the sheep affected require to he watched, as they have a 
singular tendency to return to the old feeding ground on the top 
of the hill. 


17. Dairies aiul Dairy Management. 

The 'introduction of dairy or Ayrshire stock into Galloway 
dates back more than sixty-five years ago. Writing in 1810, 
the Kev. Mr Smith of Borgue states that several dairies on a 
large scale, besides some smaller ones, had been established in 
Wigtownshire by farmers from Ayrshire; and the same writer 
gives an instance of a dairy of 60 cows in the Shinns district in 
1808. From that date the Ayrshire cows have been coming 
gradually into favour in Galloway, taking the place of the native 
breed, which they threaten sooner or later to thrust out entirely. 

Owing to the high price of beef, a reaction has set in in favour 
of rearing a portion of young stock, combining cheese-making 
with the production of beef. As the dairy system has hitherto 
been carried on, it is eminently destructive of stock, the calves, 
with the exception of those kept for breeders, being all sold for 
the shambles as soon as dropped; the price obtained is about 
7s. Cd. a head. From this circumstance little attention has been 
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paid to the selection of the hulls, and generally the choice runs 
in the direction of using the smallest sire^ with the view of 
giving greater ease to the cow in gestation and parturition. Of 
course, where the calves are reared on the farm for the purpose 
of keeping up the stock, great care is bestowed ou the selection 
of the bull, as well as on the pedigree and appearance of the 
mother. A few calves are reared for this purpose in most 
dairies, though the great hulk of the young stock is imported 
from the higher districts of Ayrshire, where the farmers lay 
themselves out for the rearing ot dairy queys. 

The dairy system having commenced so early in the present 
century in the Ehinns district of Wigtownshire, that locality 
seems to have taken and kept the lead, not only as to the 
number of its dairies, hut also as to their size; for, with the 
exception of a few farms, the whole of tliis peninsula is at present 
under the cheese-making system. During the last five and 
twenty years great changes have likewise taken place in the 
Machars or lower district; large dailies having been introduced 
on farms where the Galloway stock were formeily bred and 
fattened. 

In Kirkcudbright the dairy system has increased to a con¬ 
siderable extent among the farms on the lower grounds; though, 
from the high price of sheep stock, it is not likely to extend in 
the meantime to the higher grassy lands, as has been the case of 
late years in Dumfriesshire. 

The size of the dairies varies from 40 to 100 cows. There 
may be a few which contain a smaller number than the former 
figure; but it is generally considered cheese can be produced 
more economically in a dairy of this size than with a less 
number of cows. On the uther hand, when the number much 
exceeds 100, it is found inconvenient, with the private appliances 
on the farm, for the manufacture of cheese. There are as yet no 
public dairies. 

Formerly, it was the almost universal custom to let the cows 
to a bower, but latterly this arrangement has been in many cases 
departed from, preference being given to the system of employ¬ 
ing a responsible dairyman, or dairymaid, to look after the 
cheese-making, and everything in connection with the dairy. 
In following out this plan the owner can exercise more freedom 
in the feeding of the cows, and can vary the quantity as well as 
the kind of feeding according to circumstances, more readily than 
uwhen under a contract with a bower to supply a certain kind of 
food of a given quality and quantity. When the cows are let, a 
written agreement is drawn out specifying the number of stones 
of cheese the bower is to give for each cow or quey, and also the 
amount of feeding the cows are to receive in the winter and 
spring, stating also the time they are to be turned out to grass. 
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and the number of acres of pasture allowed to them. To avoid 
misunderstanding, it is necessary to be minute and explicit in 
detailing all the different items of the contract* so that nothing 
may occur to mar the harmony and good feeling so desirable for 
the successful conducting of the dairy. 

When the cows are not let, but given into the charge of a 
dairyman, it is found advisable for his encouragement, besides 
payment of his usual wages, to enter into an agreement with 
him something like the following:—Dairyman to take charge of 
the cows, and, if they produce above 20 stones of cheese, of 24 
lbs. to each cow, and 16 stones to each quey, he shall receive one 
half of all above these quantities up to the value of L.60. 

The term of entry is always at Martinmas, and, when the 
dairy is let, it is for one year, a fresh engagement being neces¬ 
sary every season. The first care at the commencement of the 
dairy year is to have the cows properly wintered; as upon the 
careful feeding of them while in the house depends in a great 
measure their milking powers during the ensuing summer. 

The amount of feeding given during winter varies on different 
farms; but the following may be taken as general examples of 
the winter treatment cows receive, and the allowance of extra 
food given to each. Tw’o tons of yellow turnips given before 
Martinmas, to keep up the winter milk; or, where cabbages are 
grown, they are sometimes substituted; and 5 tons of Swedes or 
yellows afterwards, with 2 or 3 bushels of beans ground, after 
caking. In winter the cow T s get straw at half-past five in 
the morning, turnips at eight, and straw again after they have 
eaten the turnips. They are put out for two hours during the 
day, and when they come in they get turnips, then straw, and 
finally straw at eight at night.* The straw is supplied to them 
in small quantities at a time, and never allowed to accu¬ 
mulate in the racks before them. On some farms a certain 
number of acres of turnips are allowed, say—1 Scots acre to six 
cows—the dairyman lifting them and taking his chance of the 
crop. 

On Baldoon Mains and Crook, where few turnips are grown 
on the clay soils, draff, obtained from the neighbouring distillery 
at Bladnoeh, is used as a substitute, and is found to answer the 
purpose well, about bait* a bushel a day being allowed to each 
cow. A good meadow is a valuable addition to a dairy farm. 
It supplies excellent winter feeding for cows. With good mea¬ 
dow hay cow 7 s winter well with few r turnips; and in spring it is 
unsurpassed for milk-producing properties. Dairymen prefer to 
have the cows to calve early, say in February. This involves 
long feeding with artificial food; but, no doubt, the bower is 

^ * Oh many farms the cows are not allowed to go out during winter after Mar¬ 
tinmas, but have water supplied to them in the house. 
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anxious to get as much as he can from the cows "before the 
following Maitinmas. The cows are generally allowed to. go 
dry about Xo\emher, or three months before calving, late milk¬ 
ing being supposed to induce abortion. The dairy stock is not 
turned out until the grass is well up, which is from the 1st of 
May to the l«)th of the month, according to the season; an acre 
and a quarter being allowed to each cow. As soon as the early 
sown titches or clover are ready for cutting, which is in June, 
the cows get a feed night and morning during the time of milk¬ 
ing; two acres of the former and two of the latter being suffi¬ 
cient for this purpose, v hen irrigated with liquid manure, for a 
dairv of 90 cows during the season. 

Having thus brought the dairy ^tock to the grass wdien the 
rows aie m full milk, and the woik of the dairy is in operation, 
we sh ill now look into the mvstenes of cheese making. There 
are two kinds of cheeses made—the Cheddar and the Dunlop.* 
The Che War is so called alter a tillage in Somersetshire, where 
the celebiated cheeses of that name were originally produced. 
The soil of the Cheddar district rests on the limestone, upon 
which always grows rich and sweet herbage; and it is to this 
circumstance, perhaps, as much as to the care bestowed on their 
making, that the native cheeses owe so much of their excellence. 
< Considerable diversity of opinion prevails among Galloway 
dairymen as to the effect of different qualities of soil on the 
production of cheese. Some affirm that cheese produced on 
good soil should not be of a better quality than that produced 
on ftoilb of an infi-nor description. Others again argue that it 
is the soil that gi\ts diameter to the cheese, the management in 
both cases 1 ein G equal. In Wigtownshire a good deal of emula¬ 
tion prevails letween the Ehinm and Machars dairymen. A 
large share of the prizes at the chief cheese shows having fallen 
to the lower district, the Bhinns dairymen are natural!} 7 looking 
to their laurels; but, notwithstanding much care and inquiry 
among them, Mr Gardner at Baldoon, when he competes, gene¬ 
rally stands first. The fine pastures on this farm, it is averred, 
contribute in no small degree to Mr Gardner's success, while he, 
on the other hand, does not attach so much importance to the 
richness of the past me in seeking for Hist quality of cheese, as 
to the careful manipulation and management during the process 
of making. Without assn ting a strong opinion on this subject, 
we shall onh lemark, that wheat, grown on the same farm, is 
ascertained tu produce more loaves to the quarter than wheat of 
the same weight per bushel, and to appearance as good, grown 
on inferior soils in the same county. Reasoning from this, we 
would be disposed to attribute the superiority of the Baldoon 

* As tlie Dunlop s\ is little practised, except in some small dairies, \\ e 
hare confined our renuiiks, to the. manufacture of the Cheddar cheese. 
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cheese, in part at least, to tlie soil, hut, without careful manage¬ 
ment and observation, this excellence could not he obtained. 

The success of the dairy depends in no small measure on the 
completeness of the buildings and utensils required for carrying 
on the operation of cheese making, and great improvements have 
been made within the last few years, chiefly by the introduction 
of steam in the process of manufacture, and for heating the 
different rooms in the dairy. The buildings of a well-arranged 
dairy recently erected in the upper district of Wigtownshire are 
as follows:—First, the apartment for keeping the milk at night, 
and for steeping, 20 feet by 17 feet; second, the press house, 20 
feet by 12 feet; third, the cheese room (on the ground floor), 28 
feet by 21 feet; height of ceilings, 10 feet.* AIL the apartments 
are well ventilated from the roof and sides to keep down the 
temperature in hot weather. Fourth, the heating apparatus; 
this consists of a boiler, 8 feet long by 2J feet in diameter, con¬ 
nected by pipes with the steeping tub, to supply steam for 
raising the temperature in process of cheese making. The 
several apartments are fitted up with 3-inch metal pipes, into 
which steam is introduced from the boiler to keep up the tem¬ 
perature in cold weather. The steam from this boiler also heats 
the water used in washing the dairy utensils, cooking food for 
the pigs, horses, and cows in spring. 

The dairy utensils comprise steeping-tub of tin with false 
bottom for heating the milk; fire-clay milk coolers; cheesits, of 
which nine are required, 14J inches wide by 14 deep, holding 
80 lbs. of green curd; two double presses, and one single one; 
two curd coolers, with grating of wood in the bottom covered 
with canvass, so as to allow the whey to escape from the curd ; 
breaking-shovels; curd breaker; pails, &c. 

There are, however, many of the chief dairies, without appli¬ 
ances for raising the temperature by steam, in which the curd 
and milk are heated in the usual old fashioned way. It is 
understood that greater care is requisite in heating the milk or 
curd by steam being introduced underneath, than in the usual 
method by warmed milk or whey. Mr Gardner still adheres to 
the old way as being safer. He considers it better to have his 
cheese room up stairs, as being more airy, and calculated to 
mature the cheese sooner than when on the ground floor. He 
objects also to the cheese room being heated with steam-pipes, 
as they cause a moisture in the apartment unfavourable to the 


* The position of the cheese room on the ground floor may he objected to, hut 
Mr M‘Master, Culhom Mains, whose dairy we are describing, considers it rather 
an advantage than otherwise, inasmuch as it insures a lower temperature in 
summer, and the winter temperature can be easily regulated by the heating appa¬ 
ratus. The saving of labour in the carrying of the cheeses up stairs is also 
considerable. 
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ripening of the cheese. An open fire-place at one end of the 
room, and a close stove at the other, is all that is necessary for 
heating purposes. 

In making Cheddar cheese slight diversity exists ^ among the 
different dailies as to the carrying out of the practical details, 
but as we cannot enter into many of these minutiae, the details 
of one or two of the methods most generally practised are here 
given. 

At the Baldonn dairy, Mr Gardner puts the warm morning’s 
milk into the faneping-tub first, then adds the previous evening’s 
milk, which ha^ been all night in the coolers. By doing so he 
consideis that the lemperatuie of the milk can he brought to a 
more uniform degree than when the wurm milk is added to the 
odd. The milk thus mixed is then heated up to 80°, by means 
oi hot whey which has been previously soured. When the tem- 
peratuie oi the milk is 7u c little sour whey is required; at GO 0 , 
111 chopphib or English quarts are needed to sour 90 gallons. It 
E this souring process that gives* character to the Cheddar cheese^ 
and to the careful management of which a good deal of the per¬ 
fection of the cheese belongs. If too much acid is present in the 
curd it imparts to it a latter taste, and if too little the curd is 
tasteless, and does not possess that delicate flavour so indispen¬ 
sable to good Cheddar cheese. By being properly soured the 
cheese also become^ earlier ripe and sooner marketable. The 
proper degree ot sournt^ is ascertained, when diaining off the 
whey, by the last few canfuh only showing the presence of 
acid, anti, if there is reason to su>pect that acid is present in excess, 
the curd is washed with flesh whey, until the superfluous acid 
disappear fa. &o much for the souring pmce-s. 

When the milk in the steeping-tuh has been heated by the 
sour whey to 80° the steep and colouring are added, and care¬ 
fully stirred until the whole is properly mixed. As much steep 
is used as will produce curd in forty-five minutes. If the milk 
stands unsteeped longer than that, the cream begins to rise, and 
goes off in the whey, whereby the quality of the cheese is dete¬ 
riorated. Breaking then commences, and is continued for half 
an lionr, when a little whey is taken off the top, and heated in 
the wanner to 14u°. This is used to raise the temperature of 
the curd in the tub to S3 0 . This occupies a quarter of an hour, 
during which breaking is continued, and for a quarter of an 
Imur afterwards, so that the whole time occupied by breaking is 
one hour. The contents of the tub are then allowed to remain 
at rest for half an hour covered up, when the whey is taken off 
to within three inches of the top of the curd. Part of the whey 
is put into the warmer, and heated to 160°. This is used to 
raise the temperature of the curd to 100°. It takes hnlf an hour 
to heat, and dining that time the curd in the tub is constantly 
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stirred. The warmer is again filled with cold whey, which is 
heated to 160°, with which the temperature of the curd in the 
tub is raised to 102°. It is then stirred for half an hour, and 
afterwards covered up for half an hour. The whey is then run 
off, and the last few canfuls kept for souring the milk in the 
steeping-tub in the morning. The curd is then put into the 
centre of the bottom of the tub to drain, and covered with hot 
cloths, in which state it remains for half an hour. The cloths 
are then taken off, and the curd cut in four pieces; these are 
placed one above the other, and in this way it remains for half 
an hour covered up witli hot cloths. It is afterwards lifted to 
the cooler, where it lies for half an hour, turned, and left to cool 
another half hour. It is then milled and salted at the usual 
rate of 1 lb. of salt to 56 lbs. of curd. It is then put into the 
vats, which are placed in the press. It is by this time about 
three p.m., and a gentle pressure is put on until seven, when the 
hot cloths are supplied, and the cheese returned to the press. 
The pressure is increased until next morning, w T hen the cluths 
are changed, and full pressure put on; the cloths are again 
changed at night. The cheese, after remaining in the press for 
twenty-four hours, are taken out, capped, and put hack to the 
press for twenty-four hours. They are then taken out, bandaged, 
and sent to the cheese room. The caps remain four weeks on. 
The cheeses are ripe in three or four months. 

At the dairy of West Mains of Baldoon, where cheese of an ex¬ 
cellent character is made, the following are the chief points in the 
management:—Twenty gallons of milk are put into the steeping- 
tub at night, to which is added next day, first, the morning’s milk, 
and then the remainder of the milk of the previous evening. 
The thermometer stands at 80° when the steep and colouring 
are put in, and curd is formed fit for breaking in an hour. The 
temperature of the milk in the steeping-tub is raised by -warmed 
milk, there being no appliances for heating with steam. The 
breaking occupies about forty minutes; but, before this is com¬ 
pleted, warm whey is added to keep up the temperature to 80°. 
The curd is then allowed to settle for half an hour, when some 
whey is put into the heater for the second heating, and the 
remainder let off until the curd is visible. The curd is next 
broken and stirred up, and the temperature raised to 90°, when 
it is allowed to settle again for half an hour, after which the 
whey that remains is drawn off, and the curd heated to 100°. 
It is now left fo settle for a quarter of an hour, when the curd is 
gathered into the centre of the bottom of the tub, where it 
remains for half an hour to allow the whey to drain off. It is 
then put into the vats, and under pressure for a few minutes, 
according to* the acidity, and when taken out of the presses, 
is weighed and spread on the coolers for h al f an hour before 
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•m illin g- After being milled, the curd is salted, and put into the 
ehesits and press; full pressure is put on at once. The dairy¬ 
maid here considers that, if the curd is rightly made, no butter 
will show by the full pressure being put on at first. On the 
the second day hot whey is put over the cheeses, the cloths 
changed, and the pressure continued. Xext day they are taken 
out of the vats, and bandaged and put on the shelf of the cheese 
room. They are ripe in three months. 

The Canadian system has been introduced into Wigtownshire, 
and is practised in a modified way with more or less success in 
several dairies. As the working of it is somewhat different 
from either of the methods described, the details are here given 
in lull, as earned out by Mr if‘Master, Culhorn Mains. 

The evening’s milk on being taken from the cows is put into 
coolers until the morning, when it is drawn off into the steep- 
ing-tub. The temperature of the evening’s milk is kept about 
Gh\ so that little heated sour whey is requited to raise it to 83°, 
when the morning’s milk is added, at which point the milk 
should stand when it receives the rennet and colouring. As 
much rennet is put into the milk as will produce curd in about 
sixty minutes fit for breaking. Care is taken to break the curd 
gently at first, and the process is continued for thirty or forty 
minutes, until the curd is firm, and in a proper state for the 
separation of the whey- The mass is then allowed to settle for 
about thirty minutes, when it is stirred up, and the steam 
applied gently at first, and then gradually raised during thirty 
or forty minutes to 97 3 in summer, and 2° more in spring and 
winter. The stirring is continued for forty-five minutes, or until 
the cui J comes to the proper firmness, -which is ascertained by 
the turd feeling elastic, opening up, and dividing freely on being 
squeezed in the hand. The curd is then allowed to settle down 
for about thirty minutes, stirring occasionally to keep it from 
getting into a solid state. The whey is then drawn off in the 
usual way, until the curd appears, so that when acidity is 
appioaehing, the whey can be more quickly taken away; this is 
done as soon as the acidity makes its appearance. This is a 
very important stage in the operation of cheese making, and 
great cam is needful to secure the right degree of acidity; if too 
^our the cheese becomes dry, and if too sweet softness and holes 
»tu* produced. In the souring process the degree can be ascer¬ 
tained at an early stage of the operation, and when not suffi- 
Lmmftly advanced the making process can be lengthened, and, 
on the contrary, hastened when the acidity is too forward. 
After the whey has been drawn off the curd is lifted out of the 
tub. and put into the cooler, and constantly stirred up for twenty 
minutes to keep it in a divided state; after which it is stirred 
occasionally until the proper acidity is acquired, and to allow 
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the remaining whey to escape. The curd is then weighed, and 
salted at the usual rate. It is then allowed to cool down to 68° 
or 70°, when it is put into the vats or clieesits, which are imme¬ 
diately placed in the press. By this time it is between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon. A gentle pressure is put on at 
first, which is gradually increased, until ten P.M., when full pres¬ 
sure is continued during the night. Next morning the cheeses 
are taken out of the vats, and immersed in scalding water for 
about three minutes for the purpose of giving them a good skin, 
and preventing them from cracking. Dry clothes being sup¬ 
plied, they are replaced in the press until the following morning, 
when the cloths are taken off, and the cheeses put into dry vats 
previously heated, without any cloths, and again placed in the 
press, where they remain until next morning. They are then 
bandaged and carried to the cheese-room, where they are turned 
regularly once a day. With a well-aired and well-ventilated 
cheese-room, and the temperature kept steady at 60° to 65°, 
they will be ripe for market in three months. 

In making cheese by this method in Canada, it is calculated 
that it takes irom 9| lbs. to 1 Of lbs. of milk to make 1 lb. of cheese, 
which is somewhat near the quantity required in this country. 
The expense of making is 1 dol. 10 c. per 100 lbs., boxes 
included, or about 5s. of our money. This is considerably under 
the cost of production in this country, for if we take the working 
expenses of the dairy at 30s. per cow, and her produce at 480 lbs. 
of cheese, this gives 6s. 3d. as the cost of making 100 lbs. 

A great drawback to the success of the dairy is the number 
of cows that every year lose their calves from abortion, or that 
require to be replaced through defective vessels, age, or other 
causes. On a moderate calculation, this number is about 14 per 
cent., of which 8 per cent, is from abortion alone. This disease 
is frequently the cause of a great deal of disappointment and 
loss in some dairies, while in others it seldom appears except in 
isolated cases. The cause of it has not been very satisfactorily 
explained; and, for prevention, it is curious to note, that the 
course adopted by some dairymen is exactly that which others 
think is the producing cause. Tor example, it is a common 
opinion in some places that allowing the cows to go out for an 
hour or two about midday in winter is apt to induce this disease; 
whilst other practical men, who do not in general allow the 
cows to leave their byres in winter, recommend them to be put 
out for two hours every day as a preventive if abortion shows 
itself in any of the cows. It is hardly within the province of 
this report to enter into an elaborate discussion as to the causes 
of this disease. At the same time it is worthy of remark, that 
Galloway cows are seldom known to lose their calves; and they, 
as a rule, are a great part of the* winter’s day in the open air. 
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Begular feeding, with clean and wholesome diet, when confined 
to the byre, goes a great way to prevent abortion, care being 
taken at all times to have the turnips well cleaned and free 
from frost when given to the cows. 

Pig feeding is an important branch of dairy management. 
When the whey leaves the steeping-tub, it is conveyed by an 
underground pipe to a tank or reservoir situated as near as 
possible to the pig-houses. These houses are generally built 
expressly for the purpose, and are constructed on different 
principles in different dairies; in one place the pigs are not 
allowed to see daylight from the time they are put in until 
ready for the market; while at another, each house is furnished 
with a small open court, in which the feeding troughs are placed. 
This latter plan seemingly recommends itself to reason as the 
more advantageous of the two. By feeding outside the bed is 
kept dry, and the animals thrive and grow the better of having 
a little room to move about, while under close confinement their 
legs are apt to become bent and defoimed. Whey alone is seldom 
used to feed pigs; it may keep the young stock in a thriving 
state for a certain time, but some more solid substances are used 
to complete tbe growth of the hogs and bring them to maturity. 
Indian corn, ground and boiled, or steeped in hot water over¬ 
night, is a common adjunct, and of this 1 to 3 lbs. to each pig 
is allowed daily. With careful selection of the breed to be fed, 
and minute attention to cleanliness and pioper diet, pigs at six 
months old can be fed to weigh 15 imperial stones. 

It is understood by dairymen that the pigs, after deducting 
the cost of all extra food, leave as much clear profit as will pay 
for the working expenses of the daily, which amounts to about 
30s. per cow. 

There were 9059 pigs in Kirkcudbright in 1871, being an 
increase since 1857 of 245G. In Wigtownshire the numbers in 
1871 were 11,352, being an increase of 1079 since 18G6. 

The exportations from Galloway by rail and sea, during the 
year ending 30th June 1873, amounted to 13,048. 

18. Permanent Pasture and Meadow Land. 

The permanent pasture, exclusive of meadow laud, from which 
a crop oLhay is taken, occupies an important place in the agri¬ 
culture of the two counties. The Board of Trade returns for 
1871 show that there were in Kirkcudbright 58,200 acres, and 
in Wigtown 27,913 acres, not broken up in rotation, but devoted 
solely to pasturage; being for the former more than three times 
the number of acres there are under green crops, and for the 
latter fully double the number of acres there are under the same 
crops. 

The stock on this descriufion of land is for fhp most rtnrt 
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of a miscellaneous kind, consisting of cattle, dairy cows, and 
sheep ; the best parts of it, however, are generally reserved for 
feeding cattle for the fat market. The cattle for this purpose are 
purchased in October, and are selected from the best stocks that 
can be had : aged bullocks are preferred. They are wintered on 
the old grass, with or without fodder according to the season; 
but, in general, they are allowed what they can eat, the fodder 
being placed either in cribs or laid on the open fields. For some 
weeks in spring they are supplied with about half a cwt. of 
turnips each daily, so that when grass appears they are in good 
condition. A full stock for “ summering ” not being kept on the 
fields during winter, the numbers are increased as the grass 
becomes more plentiful, the same quality of cattle being selected. 
If the cattle have wintered well, and have been supplied witli 
oil-cake, they are ready for the market by July or August, though 
on some pastures they may be matured earlier. Cake is not 
uniformly given in summer; by some it is questioned whether 
the profit repays the expense, but as a rule, except where the 
pasture is veiy luxuriant, it is allowed for some weeks previous 
to the sale of the cattle. 

• In illustration of the system of fattening cattle on the old 
grass, a slioit sketch of the management pursued at the parks of 
Howell, in the parish of Kircudbright, may be interesting. These 
pastures consist of about 386 acres, and comprise the “ Milton 
parks,” which are considered the best grazing land in the south 
of Scotland, and were formerly old Church property in connec¬ 
tion with the adjoining Abbey of Dundrennan. Mr Lusk says— 
“ A part of the old grass is allowed for dairy cows, sheep, and 
horses; but about 250 acres of the best of it are kept for fatten¬ 
ing cattle, mostly 3J-years’ old G-alloways, which from the 
middle of November have sole possession of the fields until 
about the middle of May, when we add to their numbers, as grass 
comes, the best old cattle I can get, till we have usually over 
200 on them by the middle of June. The store cattle are all 
‘ outlying/ Besides what hay they can eat, carted out to them 
daily, and laid on the open fields, they are allowed, for about ten 
weeks in spring, 56 lbs, of turnips each, so that when grass comes 
they are in good condition. 1 begin to sell them off fat about 
the middle of June, getting through them in September. For a 
number of years I gave an allowance of oil-cake in some of the 
fields; but, as a rule, I found this did not pay, and have now 
quite given it up. I prefer Galloways to any other breed of 
cattle; they seem most at home on our pastures, and, though 
costing more to begin with, where they are known, fleshers are 
so partial to the ‘ Scots J that with me at least they give the best 
returns.” 

Oii the same farm there are about 60 acres of meadow, from 
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winch heavy crops of hay are cut,, on which the dairy cows and 
black cattle are wintered. About one-fourth part of these meadows 
are irrigated with mill water, into which all the washings from 
byres, cattle-sheds, and dung-heaps are led. The unirrigated 
part is top-dressed every third year—about one third annually— 
with compost, or well-prepared farm-yard manure, at the rate of 
forty loads the acre. As the grass is apt to get lodged, it is cut 
early with mowing machines, and carted into the hay-barn with¬ 
out being put into “ stamp coles.” 

Considerable changes have taken place lately in different 
localities regarding the meadow T s from which a crop of hay is 
taken. In some places they have been turned into sheep-walks, 
while in other places they have been extended, and have always 
proved a valuable addition to the winter food of dairy cows, 
enabling the farmer to dispense with breaking up so much of the 
pastoral land for fodder during w T inter. 

A good portion of the hay is cut on the banks of the rivers, 
which are apt to get flooded while the ricks are standing on the 
meadow. jSTo time requires to be lost in the hay season in 
getting the crop out of the reach of these inundations, and the 
cart has to be employed frequently to place the “ coles ” on an 
eminence beyond the reach of the w’ater-mark. 

On the whole, the acreage under natural hay has increased in 
Wigtown from 3152 acres in 1870 to 3335 acres in 1872, while 
in Kirkcudbright it has increased from 8741 acres to 9463 acres 
in the same years. 

The usual mode of improving the old grass and meadow 7 lands 
is by lime, or bone manuie. When the former is used, it is 
applied at the rate of five tons an acre, care being taken to have 
it well in powder at the time of application. When too wet, it 
cannot be got properly spread, and it loses a great part of its 
virtue. Half-inch bone manure is a valuable fertiliser for grass 
land, and when applied at the rate of from half a ton to a ton an 
acre the effects are not only speedily visible but lasting. 

19. The Farm Labourers and their Cottages . 

The married ploughmen are, for the most part, accommodated 
with cottages on the farm; any young lads that may be required 
are kept in the farmer’s kitchen. There are no bothies in 
Galloway. The engagements of the cottagers are for one year, 
generally from 26th of May; six months notice of removal is 
given. The hours of the men in summer are from six in the 
morning till twelve, when two hours are taken for dinner and rest; 
they resume at two atternoon, and stop at six. In winter, when 
the horses are in the stable, the men come to feed and clean 
them at halt-past five in the morning, yoke at half-past seven, 
and plough eight hours, unyoking for feeding at twelve. The 
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men again attend tlie horses at eight in the evening to supper 
them and rnb them down. 

Five and twenty years ago it was the custom on most farms 
to thrash the crop with the men by candlelight in the morning, 
who were also engaged in winnowing grain in the barn two 
nights in the week.* This is almost entirely abandoned now, 
except in isolated cases, a regular staff of bam workers being 
appointed on all well-regulated farms. 

On dairy firms each of the men is bound to furnish a milker, 
who also by agreement is to be kept employed in farm work 
when it is to be had. This part of the bargain is not in general 
acceptance among the ploughman, and the masters affirm they 
can get only men of a secondary class to agree to it. 

The wages have hitheito been paid partly in kind and partly 
in money, but there is a growing desire both among employer 
and employed for money payments entirely, which, on many 
farms, have been adopted. Payments in land are called “ benefits, 5 " 
the items of which vary in the several districts of the two counties. 
It is a curious fact that they are highest in value on the best 
farmed land, or on the land in the vicinity of the sea-shore, 
which, no doubt, has the effect of attracting a better class of men 
to those districts. ff Benefits” and money wages have been 
advanced considerably during the last three years; the following 
may be taken as the higher rate, while on many farms it is fioni 
10 to 12 per cent, lower. The farm produce is here calculated 
at the average price of the last three years, the coals at present 
(1873) rates :— * 

7} bolls, or 150 stones of oatmeal, at 2s., . 

6 bushels of barley, at 4s. 6d.,. 

3 bushels potatoes, planted, 

3 tons (24 cwt. each) of coals, carted fiee, 

House and garden, ■with manure, . 

Money,. 

Allowance in harvest, . 

Leave to keep a pig, hens, &c. 

L.41 10 0 

When money wages are given they amount to nearly the same 
sum. 

The wages of lads, or young ploughmen living in their masters" 
houses, are fioni L.12 to L.13 in the half year. As these 
young men are to form the ploughmen of the future, we may 
very shortly allude to their position and prospects. Living 
apart from the evil influence of the bothy, they are in general 
sober, steady, and free from vice. Having a good deal of time 

* The winnowing of grain in the winter evenings bv the farm servants was first 
introduced into Galloway more than a century ago by William Oraik of Arbigland. 
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at their disposal in the long winter evenings, ample opportunity 
is afforded them for self-improvement, which, we are afraid, is 
only in rare cases taken advantage of. A very few manage to 
save out of their earnings, so that when they marry, which is 
generally early, there is little to commence housekeeping on. 
Feeling deeply, as all who reflect on this subject must feel, we 
will be excused a word of regret that the ways of applying their 
spare time to useful purposes, and forming habits of thrift and 
saving, have not been adopted by our young working men. 
This is the more to be regretted, when we see how much personal 
comfort is secured to the working man by the possession of a few 
pounds at the outset of his married life ,* and we feel compelled, 
strongly to urge upon all these young men the necessity of 
acquiring early habits of saving, which, with determined effort 
have before now enabled, and are still enabling, men of this class 
to rise to situations of trust. 

The rise in the wages of the married men within the last five 
years, taking the foregoing as the basis of calculation, may be 
estimated at one-fourth, or 25 per cent.; and no one acquainted 
with the general steady character of the meu, will for a moment 
grudge them the advance. As a class they have hitherto been 
underpaid, and it is to be feared that their position at present would 
compare unfavourably with that occupied by the same class five 
and twenty or thirty years ago. At that time the cottars on most 
of the farms were each in possesion of a cow, for the keeping of 
which L.4, 10s. was deducted from his wages; the calf also was 
allowed to run on the farm until the following spring, when it 
was purchased by the master for L.4 or L.5. For the small 
amount of the purchase money at that time, the cottagers had 
the means within themselves of furnishing their families with 
milk anti butter; but at present very few of them could afford to 
purchase a cow for this purpose. 

The cottage accommodation lias hitherto, in many places, been 
defective, both as to extent and in interior arrangements for 
comfort. A movement was made' some years ago to pull down 
unsightly cottages without providing any better accommodation. 
The effect of this was to drive the working population to the 
villages and towns, from which the labourer had to walk long 
distances to and from his work. Now, however, a reaction lias set 
in in favour of extending the cottage accommodation, especially 
in the Ehinns district of Wigtownshire, where it had always been 
most defective. The Earl of Stair is showing a good example in 
this respect, having, since the beginning of 1872, erected no fewer 
than twenty-eight cottages on his estate in the Ehinns, and about 
fourteen more are in process of erection. These cottages have 
been erected either by agreement with the tenant at the begin¬ 
ning of a lease, or by the tenant agreeing to pay 5 per cent, on 
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the outlay; and T. Greig, Esq., the factor on the property, affirms 
that the tenants are glad to get the cottages built on paying the 
interest, so much is the want of houses felt in that district. On the 
estate of Carrick Moore, Esq., of Corsewell, five double cottages 
have been erected during the last two or three years, without any 
interest being charged to the tenants. Some of the old cottages 
which were pulled down were built of dry stone, covered outside 
and inside with clay, and all with one apartment, the floor of 
which was formed with till. They were generally in a tumble- 
down state, being propped up with wooden posts, which, in some 
cases, protruded into the interior of the building. 

We give the cost and dimensions of the apartments of some of 
these neW cottages. One, erected in 1873 on Lord Stair's pro¬ 
perty, consisted of two rooms, 12 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, 
and 10 feet 10 inches by 13 feet 6 inches respectively; height of 
ceiling 9 feet 6 inches. It was built of bricks, and cost L.70, 5s, 
A double cottage for two families, with three apartments in each, 
cost L.158. The cottages on the Corsewell estate were built 
after a design of D. Guthrie, Esq., the factor there/ They 
are double houses for two families, consisting of three apart¬ 
ment, of the following dimensions :—Kitchen, 15 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet 2 inches; bed-room, 10 feet by G feet 4 inches; bed- 
closet, 7 feet by 6 feet 4 inches—height of ceiling, 8 feet 6 inches. 
Built with projecting windows, each of the double cottages cost 
L.120, and when less ornamental, L.96. 

The furniture of the old houses do not fit the new buildings; 
and the men complain that they have to purchase an entirely 
new suit at a considerable expense, which they can ill afford. 
This might be remedied by the landlord or tenant putting in iron 
bedsteads, and making a moderate charge for use of them. 

The old-fashioned worker’s house consists of one apartment 
only; any division required is made with what is called a “ box- 
bed.” In these circumstances separation of the sexes is impos¬ 
sible ; nor is it possible to obtain that privacy for the individual 
members of the family so essential for their proper upbringing, 

Randolph, late Earl of Galloway, bestowed a good deal of 
attention on the cottages on his estate in Wigtownshire, and 
accomplished a great reformation in that respect. Many new 
ones, some of them of elegant design, were erected, all containing 
three apartments, without any additional charge to the tenant on 
whose farm they were placed. A number of the old ones were 
likewise remodelled, improved, and subdivided. Still a good 
deal remains to be done in the same line; and now that the call 
is for better houses, it is hoped it will be heartily responded 
on all sides. 
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20. The Farm Buildings , 

A modem well-appointed farm-steading is very different from 
the buildings required on the farm fifty years ago. At that time 
the only houses in use for the cattle were long empty sheds, 
opening into court-yards, in which the hardy Galloways were 
wintered. These have given place to, or have been supplemented 
by, substantially fitted up feeding-byres or cow-houses, and other 
buildings in connection with the dairy. Then the flail and horse- 
mill were the chief thrashing instruments which beat out the 
com without separating it from the chaff. These also have been 
displaced by the powerful water-wheel, or the stationary steam- 
engine in connection with machinery, which at one operation 
thrashes the corn, and prepares the grain for the market. In all 
these advances, the tenants have borne their full share of the 
outlay. Did a change in the system of management necessitate 
the erection of a feeding-byre? In many cases it had to be done 
at the tenant’s own expense, or on payment of heavy interest. 
Or, if steam had to be introduced to drive the thrashing-mill 
instead of horses, the whole cost of the erections in connection 
therewith, including the building of the costly chimney, fell upon 
the tenant, and without any hope of being recouped at the end 
of the lease. Neither does it improve matters when, at the 
beginning of a lease, the tenant is asked to pay 6f per cent, on 
capital expended by the landlord in necessary farm buildings. 
This is the rate of interest fixed by the Lands Improvement Com¬ 
panies on loans advanced for the erection of farm buildings, the 
payment of which ceases at the expiry of twenty-five years. It 
seems hard for a tenant to be asked to pay this interest, when at 
the end of that period the buildings become the property of the 
landlord free of charge. These companies insist also on the best 
and most expensive materials being used in the construction of 
the buildings. Hewn stones for the corners, the best pine for the 
Toof r and everything in a style calculated to endure for a hundred 
years. This extravagance has no doubt deterred many of the 
tenants from encountering such a high rate of interest; but if 
a more equitable arrangement could be made, such as dividing 
the interest between landlord and tenant, we might indulge in 
the hgpe of seeing, ere long, fewer ruined homesteads over the 
country. 

satisfactory arrangement has been recently introduced, and 
is being carried out under the energetic direction of J. Drew, 
Esq., on the Earl of Galloway’s estates, which seems to work 
well. "When the leases expire, the buildings aTe remodelled, or 
the accommodation increased where found deficient. The rents 
are then fixed, on rhe assumption that the buildings are com¬ 
plete. 
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21. Conclusion . 

Taking a general survey of Galloway, it may be said that the 
progress made by agriculture in the province during the last 
twenty-five years has been considerable. In the soil itself great 
changes for the better have been wrought. Stones and rocks have 
been removed from the surface, or quarried from the soil; and 
in some localities this has been done to such an extent as to 
change the face of the country. Mosses and swamps have been 
drained, and converted into arable land, which is now bearing 
corn or grass in rotation with the dry portions of the fields. 
These improvements have been executed m numerous cases by 
the tenants at their own expense. Occasionally some proprietors 
take up a farm to improve it before leasing it; but the greater 
part of these changes have been wrought by the occupiers of the 
farms. 

The increase in the valuation of the counties has beeif noticed 
previously. This increase cannot in fairness be all claimed as 
the result of the improvements effected by the tenants. But, in 
justice to them, it must be said that a large share of it has been 
produced by the progressive value of the land, consequent 
on their own expenditure in lime, manure, and wages. On 
most of the land in Galloway it is scarcely possible for an enter¬ 
prising tenant to carry on farming without, to a certain extent 
increasing the value of his farm at the end of a nineteen years’ 
lease. There are also men of easy disposition who do not go in 
for much of this, and leave things pretty much as they found 
them. When the valuator comes round at the end of the lease, 
the enterprising man has no chance with his less pushing neigh¬ 
bour. Tor every stone or rock he has removed from the soil, for 
every drain he has made, for every open ditch he has covered, as 
well as for the extra manure he has applied during the currency 
of the lease, he has to pay now, in the advance of rent that is 
asked, owing to the improved appearance of the farm. 

In justice to many landlords it must be said, there are gentle¬ 
men amongst them who consider the position of an improving 
tenant at the end of his lease, and are far from exacting “ the 
pound of flesh.” 

A desire is beginning to manifest itself among landowners* to 
shorten the usual duration of leases, which has hitherto been 
nineteen years. It is to be feared that this is a step in the wrong 
direction. The present improved appearance of Wigtownshire is 
mainly owing to the existence of leases of nineteen or twenty-one 
years. On land incapable of further improvement there might 
be some show of reason in this movement, which is evidently for 
the purpose of obtaining the advance of rent at the end of twelve 
instead of nineteen years. But on land such as the Galloway 
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soils, where so much capital is still required to bring it into a 
high state of cultivation, it is simply a mistake. Faimers will 
not expend their capital freely on a farm under a twelve or a fifteen 
years’ lease. But this restriction may act beneficially on them¬ 
selves ; it will make them pause in their expenditure on their 
farms, which have hitherto been carried on, in many instances, 
more as if they were the landlords than the tenants. 

blew and more stringent clauses are being introduced into some 
of the leases of the present day ; the purport of which is to give 
directions as to the general management and manuring of the farm, 
and other points. With regard to the manuring clause, this part 
of the obligation may be deemed necessary, owing to the increased 
number of strangers, unacquainted with the business of farming, 
who now occupy farms. The old class of Galloway farmers have 
always been liberal in applying manure, and generally leave the 
land in better condition at the end of the lease than when they 
got it, to which the rich manure, made from highly-fed cattle, in 
no small degree contributes. Dairy farming, on the contrary, 
tends to reduce the condition of the land, and more artificial 
manures are needed to sustain its fertility than where cattle are 
fed. 

During the last five and twenty years, the rent of land has 
advanced 58 per cent, in Wigtown, and 66 per cent, in Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

The gradual rise that has taken place in agricultural produce 
since 1848 will, owing to the increased cost of labour, and the 
extra quantity of manure required to produce crops equal to those 
of former years, scarcely account for this. The advance in the 
price of grain, beef, mutton, and dairy produce, since the above 
dale, may be stated at 33 per cent. On the other hand, the rise 
in men’s wages since that time amounts to 50 per cent; and in 
women’s or field workers’ wages, the advance has been 70 per 
cent. Putting these figures together, we have—rents advanced 
62 per cent., labour advanced 60 per cent., while the advance on 
the produce of the farm has been only 33 per cent.; wool alone 
rxcepted, the value of which has risen more than 100 per cent. 

It will be inferred from these figures, that the profits of farm¬ 
ing at present are not equal to those of former years; and still 
the demand for land continues, and the advance, notwithstanding 
the increased cost of labour, still goes on. There is, however, a 
limit to every thing; and the feeling generally entertained by 
experienced men is, that land has got beyond its value. With 
the lesson of 1806 before them, and its consequent train of ruin 
and overturn, farmers are acting cautiously in offering for land. 

It is now the custom on some estates to call in the services of 
valuators from a distance at the end of the leases to put a rental 
on the farms. Without saying a word in disparagement of these 
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gentlemen, whose judgment at home we have no douht is in 
repute concerning land -with which they are acquainted, we 
must he allowed the remark, that no strangers, coming from the 
neighbourhood of cities, where ready markets are available, into 
a distant province such as Galloway, can have an adequate idea 
of the expense attending the marketing of the farm produce. 
These expenses amount to 12 per cent, on grain, and 6 per cent, 
on cattle and 'sheep sent to the Liverpool market, and in a valua¬ 
tion by a stranger are generally lost sight of. 

It is the prevailing opinion of practical men in the district, 
that the local factors are much more likely to arrive at a proper 
estimate of the value of land, than an utter stranger unac¬ 
quainted with its position or capabilities. Though brought up 
as lawyers, they are well acquainted with the agriculture of the 
district, and fanners would receive a valuation from them with 
greater confidence than from a stranger. 


ON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF PLANTATIONS. 

By Lewis Bayne, Forester, Kinmel Park, Abergele, North Wales. 

[Premium—Ten Sovereigns.} 

The woods and plantations of Great Britain are perhaps more 
neglected than any other department in the general management 
of landed property; but whether this arises from the lack or the 
misapplication of knowledge, it is not intended here to discuss. 
That such is the case, however, no one will deny, the fact being 
too apparent to all who take the trouble to find it out. In this 
paper it is only proposed to point out a few of the drawbacks 
pertaining to sound and good forestry, at the same time giving 
some suggestions on the subject, and then to give an account of 
the practical treatment of several plantations which have come 
under the writer's own management, showing the results thereof. 
It is much to be regretted that neither the practice, science, nor 
literature of arboriculture have kept pace with the sister arts of 
agriculture and horticulture. This may be accounted for in 
many ways. The landed proprietors, deriving the greatest 
amount of his income from agriculture, from the land under 
cultivation being great in extent compared with that under 
wood, and the great number of the population of our country 
interested in and dependent on farming, he very naturally 
wishes to forward farming by all available means in his power. 
He does this by becoming practical farmer himself; he takes 
delight in showing good examples of high and improved agri¬ 
culture, attending the meetings of and assisting societies for the 
promotion of agriculture, while his woods are perhaps either 
'entirely neglected or but little cared for, and his interest in their 
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progress is comparatively limited. He probably is anxious 
about the trees in his ornamental park, and that cover for game 
is sufficient; but very often his interest and anxiety about 
them go no farther. Again, the long period that trees require 
to arrive at maturity and become a source of profit (most of our 
timber trees taking more than a man b lifetime to reach this stage), 
may in a great measure contribute to their neglect, and curtail 
planting operations, seeing how seldom one man can reap the 
full benefit of what he plants, while returns can be had much 
sooner from other investments. However, by the liberal 
encouragement given by the Highland Society for reports on 
forestry, together with the work of the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society, it is to be hoped that arboriculture will ere long assume 
the position of interest and importance which it deserves among 
the other rural industries of this country. It has already been 
remarked as a reason for the culture of trees being uninteresting 
to and therefore neglected by the proprietor, that they require a 
long time to mature themselves, but this, it is submitted, is one 
of the great reasons that their management should be both well 
understood and receive every attention and encouragement. The 
farmer or gardener, on making a mistake or miscalculation the 
one year, can in most cases rectify it the next by changing the 
management; but the forester cannot do the same, as in most 
cases it would be too late. For instance, when a certain kind 
of trees are planted in soils and situations unsuitable to their 
growth, they can never become so profitable as had the proper 
plants been selected. True, they may keep growing for many 
years, but the longer they are allowed to grow the greater 
becomes the loss to the proprietor; while assuming the trees to 
have been planted in soils and situations suitable to their growth, 
neglect for want of thinning, causing the trees to be drawn up 
to mere May-poles for a number of years, cannot be put to rights 
in a year or two by changing the management. In many 
instances of this kind of mismanagement the most profitable 
plan would be to cut the whole down, though at a great sacrifice. 
Again, the over thinning of a plantation may so ruin it that no 
after management would remedy the mistake. Indeed, the ex¬ 
pense of thirty or forty years may in this way be destroyed in 
one season, and evil done, over and above the great money loss, 
which it would take a lifetime to repair. 

Another drawback to good forestry, is the great preservation 
of game on some estates, which for the sake of quiet and cover 
Gften retards thinning and the other departments of wood 
management. Hut such is not the case on all estates where 
game is preserved, as on some it has, on the contrary, been the 
fineans to a certain extent of improving the plantations, by 
having them well and properly thinned, so as to give light'and 
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air for the greater growth of underwood, and thereby giving 
plenty of room, &c., for the trees which have reached a certain 
stage to improve; thus also doing away with the false system of 
drawing up the trees to mere branchless poles, and giving them 
instead a free circulation of air, and plenty of sun and light for 
their better development. Without a proper amount of foliage 
trees cannot be expected to thrive, and this cannot be obtained 
without proper and judicious pruning and thinning. 

Pruning should, in the writer’s opinion, be most sparingly 
performed, as he believes the pruning-hook and saw, when im¬ 
prudently used, are the greatest enemies of the forest tree. Still 
in some cases this mode of treatment cannot always be avoided, 
where profitable timber is the object in view. It is unfortu¬ 
nately no uncommon thing to see trees pruned of their side or 
lateral branches to three-fourths of their height by mere rule, 
whatever be the size of the branches, and in complete disregard 
to the special circumstances and character of the case; but such 
a system it is considered is quite opposed to nature, and will 
utterly ruin the health of the trees operated upon, as well as 
destroy the relative value of the timber after being cut down. 
Some, on the other hand, advocate that no pruning at all is neces¬ 
sary for the growing of clean and sound timber, and suggest the 
keeping of the trees growing more closely together, so that they 
may to a certain extent draw up one another and prune them¬ 
selves ; but this practice is not altogether to be recommended. 
As before stated, trees must have light and room to grow well, 
and in a healthy state, and at the same time they must be kept 
within the bounds by the aid of the pruning-knife, commencing 
when the trees are young. Any of the laterals that are inclined 
to ramble, and also the lower branches, ought to be removed, or 
shortened so that they may not get too strong and large to be 
removed at any future pruning, close to the stem. This opera¬ 
tion should be renewed every two' or three years, as may be 
found necessary and circumstances determine; but as a rule 
little pruning will be necessary after the trees have been about 
thirty years planted, if they have been properly treated in their 
youth. In pruning hardwood trees it is very desirable to keep 
the side branches within good bounds where there is any tendency 
in some to grow stronger than the others, and to keep them as 
far as possible free from double tops, and confine them to good 
single leaders. 

Coniferous trees seldom require pruning further than relieving 
the leaders by shortening one or more where they exist, and this 
may often he done by disbudding. Neither in hardwood nor coni¬ 
ferous trees does the writer approve of pruning except where 
actually necessary. In many cases little or nothing is required 
—sometimes nothing more than the shortening of a side branch 
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or the relieving of the leader ; and if there is in any case a doubt 
as to the propriety of using the pmning-knife at all, it is always 
safe to “let well alone/ 5 

The thinning or non-thinning of plantations in their youth, or 
during the first twenty years of their growth, will have much to 
do with their after welfare, and as to whether they will turn out 
a profitable or a losing investment. This will be the case 
whether the wood has been planted for shelter or ornament, or 
with the view of being cut and sold as timber. There is very 
little doubt that there is more loss to the owners of planta¬ 
tions by their neglect and want of thinning than there is by 
over-thinning, although the mistake may be made on either side. 
Where plantations have not been regularly attended to and 
thinned in their youth, much more care has to be exercised in 
their after management, so as not to expose them too much at 
once by changing them from one extreme to the other. Such a 
change is more especially to be avoided where the situation is 
greatly exposed to cold and wind, as in such cases many of the 
remaining trees might be overthrown by wind storms, and suffer 
much from severe exposure after being closely nursed. Where 
practicable, it is a good system to thin at first with moderation, 
and do a little more often, as severe thinning at one time, with 
the view of nothing farther being required for long afterwards, is 
dangerous, and not to be recommended. 

In the practice of thinning it is not necessary that the trees 
left should stand at equal distances from one another, although 
the more regular they remain after thinning the more pleasing they 
will appear to the eye; and this uniformity should never be alto¬ 
gether lost sight of. When the trees have enci oached one upon an¬ 
other with their branches, and require more room for their better 
development, it will be necessary to perform the work of thinning, 
and in so doing it is the wisest course in the end to leave the best 
and most healthy of the trees, even should they not be growing 
exactly in the place one could have wished, so as to make the 
trees appear more regular. In thinning a plantation the writer 
goes before the cutters with what assistance may be required, 
and marks aR the trees to be taken out. When of small size 
they are cut down with the axe, and if of large size they are 
sometimes feRed with the saw and axe, or axe alone, shonld the 
situation be of a nature inconvenient for the use of the saw. In 
the felling of large timber the saw is the preferable mode of 
'procedure, as it destroys and cuts away less of the timber than 
felling with the axe, and in many cases saves nearly as much in 
the value of wood as the cost of the labour of felling. The fell¬ 
ing of timber by the saw is much more practised in Scotland 
than in many parts of England and Wales, where the axe is* 
often used for ail sizes of trees. Where plantations have been 
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drained before planting, it will be found necessary in most cases 
to have them looked over and cleared after the thinning of the 
wood has been performed and all the cut trees removed. Where 
the ground is level and of a tenacious character, they will require 
to be often looked after and kept more clear; while if the ground 
be of an open nature, with a good fall or slope, the drains in 
many cases will require little clearing after the ground has once 
got thoroughly dried and the trees attain an altitude of from 15 
to 20 feet. 

The first plantation to be noticed contains about 4 acres, and 
is situated about five miles inland from the sea, and about 400 
feet above sea-level. It is comprised of oak, larch, Scots, and 
spruce, with a few Austrian pines and alders, and has been planted 
about fourteen years. The ground had been originally under 
agricultural management, and had been under or furrow drained 
with pipes several years previous to being planted; but the sub¬ 
soil being of a close and clay nature, it had not got thoroughly 
dry, and this circumstance operated much against the trees, 
especially the larch, as these had an unhealthy and mossy appear¬ 
ance when the plantation came first under the writer’s notice. 
The first thinning was performed before that time, and the plan¬ 
tation was afterwards thinned in the year 1870, when about 200 
trees per acre were removed, all of which were used for fencing 
rails, stakes for garden purposes, &c., the value being about 3s. 
per dozen, or L.2, 10s. per acre, as the total value of the 
thinnings. 

Gorse or whirgs had been sown at the time of planting, which 
afterwards sprung up and grew most luxuriantly, especially in 
one part of the plantation, where they had actually injured the 
trees. In addition to doing this damage, the gorse was found to 
be very inconvenient and troublesome at the cutting of the 
thinnings, and was therefore all cut down and burned along 
with the branches of the thinnings. The cost of thinning, 
dressing, and carrying out the poles, and burning the branches 
and the gorse, amounted in total to L.3, 3s. 7d., or about 16s. 
lOd. per acre. After having the ground thoroughly cleared of 
the branches and gorse, it was all drained with open drains 2 
feet deep, 3 feet wide at top, and 6 inches wide at bottom, at 
distances ranging from 8 to 12 yards apart, where the digging 
of them was most convenient and least destructive to the stand¬ 
ing trees, care being taken in placing the drains to have them in 
such positions as to get through between the trees without injur¬ 
ing their roots; the total expense of draining being L.8,12s., 
or about L2, 3s. per acre. 

The hardwood trees were at the same time, all looked over 
and pruned where necessary, any double leaders being removed, 
and the lateral branches shortened where requiring. 
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The same plantation was again thinned in the spring of 1873, 
when about the same quantity of trees were taken out as before, 
giving preference to the Scots and spruce for the main crop in 
places where the oaks had failed or been destroyed. The thin¬ 
ning, dressing, and carrying out of the trees in this instance cost¬ 
ing L.1, 7s. 6d., and the poles averaging in value 5s. per dozen, 
or about L.4, 3s. 4d. per acre. 

The hardwoods were again gone over with a view to prun¬ 
ing, but very little was required. 

All the trees had made considerable progress since the pre¬ 
vious thinning, some of them adding about 6 feet to their height 
and proportional girth, the former operations having very much 
promoted the free circulation of air throughout the plantation. 
The larch had, as a rule, overgrown the other trees; but as they 
had been only intended for nurses, they had to be liberally taken 
out, although the doing so, to a certain extent, detracted from 
the appearance of the plantation. 

Fences .—Along the south side is a stone and lime wall in good 
repair, 4 feet high from the outside; and on the east side is a 
stone wall and thorn hedge for about 50 yards; and the remain¬ 
der of that side, as well as the north side, is protected by a thorn 
hedge alone. No fence is required on the west side, which 
adjoins another and much older plantation, and which latter 
also shelters the plantation under notice from the severe and 
prevailing west winds. It has a full exposure to the north or 
sea side, but this has had little damaging effects on the health 
of the trees beyond a few along the side of the fence on the 
margin of the plantation. The east is again w r ell sheltered by a 
high wall of a neighbouring park, inside of which a belt of plant¬ 
ing runs parallel with the wall and the plantation, and having 
only a public road between them. 

The draining of this plantation has materially benefited its 
growth, and it has made great progress since. Although some 
parts of it are rather bare where the plants had never started 
well, owing probably to the wetness of the ground before drain¬ 
ing and the poorness of the land, it now looks, on the whole, in 
a very healthy state, and has every appearance of turning out 
satisfactorily, both as a profitable and an ornamental planta¬ 
tion. 

The plantation at present contains about 450 trees per acre, 
Vorth, if cut now, about 25s. per hundred, or L.5, 12s. 6d. per 
"acre; but, prospectively, nearly four times that value as a plan¬ 
tation. It will again require thinning in the course of two more 
years, and the hardwoods will be looked over next season, when 
any necessary pruning can be performed. 

The present average height of the different varieties of trees, 
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the height to the first branches in feet, and the quarter girth at 
2 feet from the ground in inches, are as follows:— 


Names of Tices. 

Height in feet. 

Height m ft. 
to fiist 

Qr girth in 
inches 2 feet 

Oak, 

. 17 

branches. 

3J 

from ground 

2i 

Alder, 

. 30 

7 

34 

Birch. 

. 16 

3 

2 

Larch, 

26£ 

si 

4 

Spruce, . 

20 

2 

3 

Scots fir, 

Austrian pine, 

17 


3£ 

13* 

2 

3 

Pinaster, 

14 

2 

3 


Second. —No. 2 is a plantation of about eight acres, distant 
also about 4 miles from the sea, and about 600 feet above sea- 
level. It is comprised of oak, larch, and a few spruce, Scots firs, 
and Austrian pines, and is about eighteen years old. The oaks 
are not very regularly dispersed over the plantation; but over a 
great part of it there are sufficient for the ultimate main crop, 
with the exception of a small portion where the ground is of a 
very poor quality, in which place larch and Scots will have to be 
left, giving preference to the Scots. 

The soil for the greater part is of a light loam, resting on a 
gravelly clay, in which the trees are thriving well where 
sheltered. The portion where the trees are thin and insufficient 
for a crop, is a high portion of the enclosure, and which at the 
time of planting had been sown with gorse, no doubt with the 
view of shelter. The gorse had possibly been left uncut, until 
it had overgrown and choked the plants, and this, together with 
the exposure to extreme prevailing west winds, accounts suffi¬ 
ciently for the failure. 

This plantation was thinned and pruned in the spring of 
1870, when about one hundred trees per acre were removed, 
principally of the larch, and all of which were used for fencing, 
posts for erecting wire-netting for the protection of young plan¬ 
tations, and other estate purposes. The hardwoods were all at 
the same time looked over, and pruned where necessary, the 
side or lateral branches being shortened where straggling, and 
the under blanches reduced in length, with the view of being 
entirely removed at the next pruning. All unnecessary leaders* 
where more than one existed, and any branches interfering with 
the same, were also cut away. 

The trees removed contained a little over one-half cubic foot 
each, and were worth about 6s. per dozen, or L.2, 10s. per acre* 
the total cost of thinning and pruning in „tMs instance 
amounting to L.4, 19s. lOd. 

The next thinning the plantation received was performed in 
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the spring of 1873, when 42 dozen trees were removed, and, 
as before, principally larch. The plantation had made rapid and 
great progress since the previous thinning. 

The trees thinned out in this instance, with the exception of 
a few dozen which were kept and used for estate purposes, were 
principally sold lying within the plantation, after being carried 
out to the drives, and they were taken away as they were 
carried out. 

The plantation had been thinned before coming under the 
notice of the writer, and taking soil and expense into considera¬ 
tion, had the plantation not been early and timely thinned, the 
trees would not have arrived at near their present size in the 
same time. As they now stand they have ample room and 
abundance of branches and foliage, the larch and other nurses 
having branches to near the ground. In the present instance the 
operation of thinning was valuable, in making room for the trees 
left standing to thrive, even had those removed been of no value 
whatever. 

Pruning the hardwoods, where necessary, was on this occa¬ 
sion performed in the same manner as before, relieving leaders, 
and shoitening some of the side or lateral branches, and cutting 
close to the stem the bottom branches that had been previously 
shortened. 

The total cost of thinniDg and pruning and carrying out the 
thinnings was L.4, 10s. Por those sold 10s. per dozen was 
received, or about L.2,12s. 6d. per acre. 

The plantation is intersected with good wide rides or shooting 
drives, providing ample convenience for the removal of the thin¬ 
nings, and which are mown and cleared every year. 

Open drains had been cut about 1 foot deep and about 12 yards 
apart throughout a portion of the plantation, but they had got 
filled up with the branches of the thinnings and herbage, &c. 
However, the greater portion of the ground being naturally pretty 
dry, and having a good slope towards a small glen through which 
a small rivulet runs, it was not thought necessary to have them 
cleared out. 

' The ground, previous to planting, had been under cultivation, 
and along two sides of it a wire fence had been erected and a 
hedge planted, but which never was a sufficient protection 
against stock. The other sides were protected by old hedges 
and open ditches; but as the adjoining ground is now all planted 
except on one side, these fences are no longer necessary, and 
have therefore, to a great extent, been removed. 

# eas ^ s ^ e * s a Potation of over fifty years’ growth, con¬ 

sisting principally of Scots fir and larch, with a few hardwood 
trees, which provide good shelter from that direction; but on all 
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tlie other sides the plantation is completely exposed, and receives 
the full blast of the prevailing west winds. These blasts leave 
their mark on the trees along the margins of the plantation and 
along the sides of the drives, and exposed positions, where the 
leaders and foliage, especially of the larch, are damaged to a 
great extent, making the trees appear stunted in their growth. 
The injury would, however, have been much more serious had 
the plantation been neglected for want of thinning; but where 
the trees are moderately sheltered, the plants are in a most 
healthy state of growth. With the exception of the small por¬ 
tion above referred to as having few trees, the plantation con¬ 
tains about 300 trees per acre, of an average value of Is. each, 
if cut down at present 

Several of the spruce, Scots, and Austrian firs were planted a 
few years after the others, which, therefore, are not so large as 
their neighbours. 

The following is their height, and height from ground to first 
branches in feet, and quarter girth in inches at 2 feet from the 
ground:— 


Names of Trees. 

Oak, 

Scots fir, 
Spruce, . 
Larch, 

Austrian pine, 


Height in feet 

18 

24 

22 

27 

12 


Height m ft. 

to first 
tranches 


Qr girth in. 
inches 2 feet 
from ground. 


From the above particulars it will be seen that the trees are 
in no ways drawn up nor branchless, but having good girths for 
their length. The larch and firs taper gradually to the top, with 
abundance of branches to near the ground. This gives them a 
healthy and strong constitution, and allows nature an opportu¬ 
nity to work its part in tlie development of good and sound 
timber. 

Third .—Plantation No. 3 is what may bo termed a mixed hard¬ 
wood plantation, from forty to sixty yeais old It is at a dis¬ 
tance of about eight miles from, the sea, and from 400 to 600 
feet above sea-level. It covers an area of about 44 acres, and 
consists of oak, ash, elm, sycamore, birch, and alder, with a few 
larch and spruce. 

The character of this plantation, from the differences of the 
ages and sizes of the trees in three different portions of it, neces¬ 
sitates its being treated under three different heads. 

The first of these to be noticed extends to about 22 acres, 
and is principally composed of trees about fifty years old, with 
a small portion under trees of longer standing and larger. Little 
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attention seems to have been paid to thinning during the earlier 
stages of the growth of the trees, and consequently they were, 
previous to the last thinning, growing very close to ohe another. 
With the exception of a few wych elms of longer growth, which 
had been left at a former falling of the plantation, and which 
had an average supply of branches, the trees generally were very 
much drawn up. This division is on a sloping bank, facing for 
the greater part to the east, and a small portion'to the north; 
and from its being moderately well sheltered, it affoided a 
favourable opportunity for a successful and thorough thinning. 

This portion (with the exception of the oak, which were cut 
in summer and peeled for the sake of the bark) was thinned 
during the winter of 1869 and 1870, when about two-thirds of 
the trees were taken out. In the performance of this work great 
care was taken to leave the best and the most healthy trees, and 
those having the best supply of branches. More trees were 
removed than otherwise would have been done had the planta¬ 
tion been previously thinned to a moderate extent, as many of 
them had very few branches—only a few at the top—and there¬ 
fore were not worth leaving, having no appearance of ever im¬ 
proving or becoming more profitable. 

Before thinning, about 300 trees were growing per acre, in 
about equal quantities of ash, elm, oak, and sycamore, about 100 
larch, and a few birch, alder, &c., and were all growing partly 
in clumps and partly mixed. About 200 trees per acre were 
removed in the following proportion:—Ash, 70; oak, 37; larch, 3; 
and mixed hardwoods, 90. The following is the average con¬ 
tents of the different kinds of trees:—Ash rather less than 4 feet 
each, elm and sycamore rather over 3 feet each, the oak about 
3^ feet, and the larch 10 feet each. The trees removed varied 
much in size, many of them containing less than 1 cubic foot 
each, on account of their being overgrown by others. The bulk 
of these were sold, with the exception of a few ash and oak, 
which were used for fencing and gate-making, and the ash loi 
other home purposes. 

The following prices were received for the various varieties of 
trees, viz.:—ash, 8d. per ft. ; elm, sycamore, birch, and alder, 
&c., 7d. per ft.; larch, 10|d. per ft.; and oak, 7d. and lOd. per 
ft.; and for the bark, 84s. per ton in the rough state, direct from 
the plantation. 

The trees after thinning stand about 20 feet apart, or 100 trees 
per acre, and have improved much since the thinning, showing 
the beneficial result of the same. Upon examination, their dimen¬ 
sions are found upon an average as follows, viz.:— 
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Names of Tiees. 

Height 

Ht. in ft. 
to fii st 

Qr girth 
in m. 


in ft. 

branches. 

4 ft up. 

Oak, . . . 

. 45 

25| 

m 


Ash, . . . 

. 55 

30 

7 


Elm, . . . 

. 52 

18 

84 


Sycamore, 

, 55 

23 

U 


Birch, . . . 

. 45 

25 

8 

>- 

Alder,. . . 

. 45 

30 

64 


Gean, . . . 

. 44 

10 

10 


Larch,. . . 

. 63 

36 

ni! 


Spruce, . . 

. 56 

24 

10 j 



Oak, ash, elm, and sycamore are in about equal quantities, with 
only a few of the other varieties of trees, there being only about 
thirty larch in the whole plantation, with about half-a-dozen 
spruce. 

This portion of the plantation has a road running through its 
centre from north to south, for the convenience of removing the 
thinnings, &c. There is also a public road leading from east 
to west, along the bottom of the bank facing the north; and an 
accommodation road runs through the south end of this portion, 
also from east to west, into both of which the road through the 
centre has access. The last or south road divides this portion 
from the part next to be noticed. 

The second portion of the plantation is about 440 yards long, 
varying from 100 to 200 yards wide, and contains about 15 
acres. "It is situated mostly on a sloping bank, with a few undu¬ 
lations in several parts. It is about the same in altitude as the 
division adjoining, and comprised of the same variety of trees, 
which are rather smaller in size. Thinning was performed in 
the autumn of 1870 (with the exception of the oaks, which were 
left and peeled in the summer of 1871), and in consequence of 
the trees being smaller, and nearly 200 trees per acre more grow¬ 
ing than on the preceding lot, those trees left growing stand 
closer together. 2800 trees were taken out, or about 187 per 
acre, and about 164 trees per acre leftoi an average of the whole 
portion. From the trees being smaller, and more equal in size, it 
was less difficult to thin than the portion already referred to. 
Nearly all the trees taken out in the winter were sold, and also 
a great portion of the oak; the former being sold at L.1 per 
dozen on the ground, and the oak at 7jd. per foot; the whole of 
the trees averaging about 2f feet each. 

Previous to the thinning the trees were growing at an average 
distance of from 11 to 11 £ feet apart, or 351 trees per acre, while 
those left now stand at an average of 5f yards apart. 

The plantation has improved considerably since being thinned, 
but the trees appear very small of their age. This arises from 
the number growing on the ground so close to one another, caus¬ 
ing a want of room, and of light and air for their better and 
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quicker growth. This circumstance is also quite sufficient to 
account tor their small value per cubic foot. 

All the worst trees, and those having least branches, were taken 
out; many of them were very long, with only a few branches at 
the top, and of small girth for their length. The trees left 
growing are also of small girth for their length, which will be 
seen from the following table:— 


Names of Txees. 

Height 
in ft. 

Ht. m ft. 
to first 

Qr. girth 
in m 


blanches. 

1 ft. up. 

Oak, . . . 

. 46 

25 


Ash, . . . 

. 54 

28 

7 

Elm, . . . 

. 45 

21 

7 

Sycamore, . 

. 48 

22 

7j 

Eirch, . . . 

. 50 

24^ 

7: 

Alder, . . . 

. 44 

28~ 

7 

Larch, . . . 

. 60 

36 

10 

Spruce, . . 

. 30 

4 

6 j 


- L.25, 12s. per acre. 


The remainder, or last portion of this plantation, is partly of 
the same age, and partly much older than the two last noticed, 
some of the trees being apparently from sixty to seventy, and the 
rest from forty to fifty years old. This portion of the wood princi¬ 
pally consists of ash and elm, with a few oak and sycamore, and 
one or two birch trees. The writer has no knowledge of when 
the plantation was thinned before the winter of 1870 and sum¬ 
mer of 1871, during which time it was last thinned. 

This portion is also on a sloping bank, facing the north, with 
a small portion of table-land on the top, and contains about 7 
acres. In other respects its situation resembles the divisions 
already referred to. 

In thinning, about 130 trees per acre were taken out, which 
varied much in size. The trees before thinning were growing at 
from 13 to 14 feet apart of an average, but very irregularly, some 
of them being much closer, and others at greater distances. The 
oldest trees were very long, and much drawn from growing so 
close to one another, especially the ash, many of them measuring 
between 40 and 50 feet to the first branch, with quarter girths 
of from 8 to 12 inches at 4 feet from the ground. 

_ Tke greater portion of the thinnings were sold, with the excep¬ 
tion of some of the oak. The trees cut in winter, all measur¬ 
ing 8 inches and upwards in girth, were sold at 9d. per cubic 
^foot, and all smaller ones at 7d. per foot. The oak drew 7jd. 
per foot, and the bark from this and the last-mentioned portion, 
95s. per ton in the rough state. 

AIL these prices may appear small, but this is easily accounted 
for by the fact that the quality of the timber taken out was the 
least valuable, while the plantation was at a long distance from 
a railway station, and the road was exceedingly bad, and very 
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hilly, preventing large loads being taken without extra horses 
assisting up the hills. Distance from railways, or canals, or sea¬ 
ports are, as well as bad roads, great drawbacks to the sale of 
timber, adding materially to the cost of labour, and reducing the 
value of wood in the plantation. 

The following is a table similar to those already given:— 

TTo?n>"hf Ht. in ft. 

Names of Trees. ir) % to first 

blanches. 

Oak, .... 45 18 

Ash, .... 55 34 

Elm, .... 46 21 

Sycamore, . . 40 18 

Birch, .... 40 20 

The felling of the thinnings was done by the proprietor’s own 
men, portions 1 and 3 at 6s. per 100 feet, and ISTo. 2 at 2s. per 
dozen trees, and stripping the bark of the oak at 32s. per ton. 

hTo pruning was necessary throughout the plantation. Indeed, 
a great number of the trees have too few branches, although, in 
the writer’s opinion, this misfortune may through time, to some 
extent at least, be remedied. However, had the last thinning 
been performed twenty years earlier, and the trees left growing 
the same distance apart at that date as they are now, the planta¬ 
tion would have been much more valuable than it is. But the 
whole plantation has improved very much since the last thin¬ 
ning, and has now every appearance of becoming a profitable and 
valuable crop. The trees have now sufficient room to grow, and 
receive ample light and air, the greatest drawback being the want 
of branches and foliage. 

There was a good quantity of hazel and other underwood 
growing throughout the whole plantation, which was all cut 
down before commencing the thinning operations, being of little 
value further than for shelter and game cover. A portion of it 
was tied up into faggots for heating baking ovens for home use, 
and a small portion of it sold for the same purpose. The bind¬ 
ing of the faggots cost 7d. per score, and the wood was sold for 
5d. per score untied, to be bound by the purchaser. Another 
portion was tied up for repairing sea embankments, pea-stakes, 
and tliatching-rods, &c. All the cutting of the underwood was 
performed by the proprietor’s own men, and by day’s wages. 

, Throughout portions of the plantation there is a luxuriant 
natural growth of ivy. Its presence is not a little injurious, 
having overgrown some of the older trees, and made a beginning 
upon others ; but comparatively slight damage has as yet been 
done to the growing trees. Although some of the ivy was cut 
and removed along with the thinnings, it was considered advis¬ 
able not to make a complete sweep of it all at once, in case more 
serious damage would be done to the trees by leaving them sud- 

F 
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denly bare and exposed. Now, however, it is intended to com¬ 
mence cutting and clearing to some extent at least, with the 
view of having it gradually exterminated. 

The soil is of a deep rich loam, and very favourable for the 
growth of trees. 

The whole plantation is moderately sheltered, and not more 
than half-a-dozen trees have been thrown over by wind, within 
the last five years, neither before nor after thinning. 

Fences round the plantation were principally hedges of hazels 
and thorns, on the tops of banks, with the exception of the east 
sides of portions, 1 and 2, being along the bottom of the wood, 
where a small stream runs; and No. 1 is partly protected by a 
common rail fence, 460 yards long, and partly adjoining another 
plantation, no fence being necessary. This rail fence was re¬ 
newed after the thinning of the first part, from material taken 
from the thinnings, the old fence being entirely done. The old 
hedges had often been repaired by partly railing, and by filling 
up gaps with dead thorns and branches, &c., which naturally 
killed and destroyed the hedges ; but there is no appearance of 
there having been good fences formerly. Along the top of the 
second portion the hedge has been repaired by a rail fence 
erected in the gaps for nearly 600 yards. All round the remain¬ 
der of No. 1 portion, and No. 3, a wire fence has been erected, 
consisting of oak posts at 5 feet apart, and from two to six wires 
of the best bright wire, for a length of 1568 yards, in some cases 
tightened and fastened with patent winders, others with bolts, 
and nuts and screws, and others round the posts. The fence 
varies very much in height, some parts being on the tops of 
banks of different heights, and others on the level ground. The 
new fence was not erected in all places on the site of the old, 
but straightened, and some new land taken in and planted, with 
the view of shortening the fence and improving its line, and 
adding to the plantation. 

Note. —As prevention is at all times better than cure, atten¬ 
tion in the early management of plantations saves great trouble 
and expense in their after management, for when £they are 
neglected when young, it generally takes many years to improve 
them; and even sometimes this is impossible, when nothing will 
do but cutting down and replanting. We would therefore say, 
thin and prune early and regularly, but the less of the latter the 
better, and better no pruning at all than over pruning. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATION ON THE 

HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF SHEEP. 

By John McCulloch, Agnew Crescent, Stranraer. 

[. Premium—The Medium Gold Medal.] 

When we consider the immense mimher of sheep (between 
thirty and forty millions) grazed and fed on the pastures and 
green crops of Britain, we naturally conclude that anything likely 
to improve our knowledge of the sheep in health and in disease, 
with the causes which tend in either direction, cannot fail to 
interest not only those who are most intimately connected with 
their breeding and feeding, but also the general community. 
The growing importance of their wool is shown by its providing 
employment for 350,000 operatives, and of their mutton by the 
numbers quoted as a weekly supply in the leading markets— 
London requiring 60,000, Liverpool 12,000, and others in 
proportion. 

The relation between geology and agriculture arises from the 
fact that the soil of the earth is composed of the disintegrated 
fragments of the rocks of which its crust consists. These may 
either bet he material derived from the rocks which they over- 
lie, or that from others, which has been transported from a 
distance. In either case, but more certainly in the former, a 
knowledge of geology assists the inquirer in determining the 
cla^s of soil, and of the cattle and sheep which ought to be fed 
upon it. It is evident that, in treating of this subject, the effects 
of the underlying rock may be mistaken for those of material 
transported on to it, and vice versd; but a more serious difficulty 
presents itself in the risk of attributing the effects of climate, 
management, &c., to the geological formation. One of our 
correspondents in the north of Scotland aptly remarks, that often 
as much depends upon the formation of the sheep farmer’s head 
as on the geological formation of the land upon which his sheep 
are reared and fed. The effects of the different formations will 
be taken in the most generally accorded order of geologists, 
beginning with tho lowest. 

Granite .—The idea which prevailed among the earlier geolo¬ 
gists, that granite was a primitive or fundamental rock, has, on 
its igneous nature becoming known, given place to a more 
modern theory, which regards it as having cooled slowly, at a 
great depth from the surface, and consequently under great 
pressure. This theory is favoured by the solid crystalline mass 
which it presents, but its fundamental character is so far borne 
out by the fact that no great mass of any other rock has been 
found beneath a similar one of granite. It is generally asso¬ 
ciated with the older trappean rocks, and often forms the apex 
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of a mountain, range. The principal constituents of granite and 
trap rocks, generally known as igneous rocks, are the minerals, 
or, more strictly speaking, the mineral families of quartz, mica, 
felspar, and hornblende* The following gives the chemical 
composition of several of their subdivisions:— 



Silica. 

Alumina. 

Mag¬ 

nesia. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Oxide of 
Iron. 

Orthoclase, 

64 

19*16 

*60 

*78 

11*7 

2-49 

... 

Albite, . 

68*84 

20-53 

... 

... 

... 

9*12 

... 

Porphyry, . . 

71-50 

15-50 

*50 

1*73 

3*16 

5*94 

... 

‘ Oligoclase, . . 

62*87 

22*91 

... 

3*61 

1*39 

8*16 

1*89 

Hornblende, . . j 

45*69 

12*18 

18*79 

13*85 | 


... 

7*32 

White Mica, . . j 

42*5 

11*5 

*9 


10 

*•* 

22 

Black Mica, . 

40 

12*67 

*63 

... ! 

5-61 

... 

19 

Quartz, essentially Oxide of Silicon. 


Granite rocks are composed of felspar, quartz, and mica, and 
differ from the trap in the large quantity of quartz entering into 
their composition. If the orthoclase variety predominate, the 
rock is reddish; if the albite, it is whitish; if well balanced, it is 
a real grey: but the mica and quartz also influence the colour, 
according to the kind and proportion. The Aberdeen granite is 
real grey, the Peterhead reddish, while those of Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire are from a whitish to a darker grey. A granite, calculated 
by Professor Haughton to contain 27*66 of quartz, 52*94 of 
felspar, 14*18 of white mica, and 5*27 of black mica, analysed as 
follows:— 


Silica, . 

. 

. 

. 72*07 

Alumina, 

Peroxide of iron, 



14*81 



2*22 

Potash, . 



5*11 

Soda, . 



2*79 

Lime, . 



1*63 

Magnesia, 



0*23 

Loss, 



1*09 


100*09 

In some granites the silica ranges from 66 to 80, the alumina 
from 11 to 18, the potash from 4 to 12 per cent., and sometimes 
the soda is higher than the potash. The granites generally show 
the orthoclase or albite, the micas, and quartz, embedded in 
a felspathie paste. From the effects of the exposure to the 
atmosphere the iron is liable to change, the silica which is 
united with the potash is displaced by the carbonic acid of the 
rain water, and this denudation forces the material set free on 
to the lower lying lands in the vicinity. The felspathie paste 

* Lyell’s ** Principles of Geo’ogy.” 
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contains some 8 per cent, of potash and soda; and -where this is 
washed on to a trap rock, also containing a considerable propor¬ 
tion of these alkalies, we may conclude that they are then in 
abundance. This is partly borne out by a section of arable land, 
on the edge of the Criffel range, on the trap, and with the denuded 
material from the granite overlying it, which, though poor 
land, grows good crops of turnips and potatoes; these, as is well 
known, requiring potash and soda in large quantities. If such 
large percentages of these alkalies are, in the grass and turnips 
produced, hurtful to animal health and life, then we consider we 
have arrived at a probable cause of a disease, which is known in 
connection with granite soils, called “ vinkish ” or “ vanquish,” 
and which may be interpreted into a wasting away. When 
sheep are first affected with this disease, they become watery 
about the eyes, lose their middle, altogether assume an un¬ 
healthy appearance, and if not immediately changed on to some 
other formation, large numbers die. The change on to “ Old 
lied,” “Carboniferous,” or more especially the “trap” (better 
known as “ bluestone ” or “ whinstone ”) acts like magic, and if 
not too far gone, they soon recover. The disease is severe 
on lambs or hoggets, and is rarely so on older sheep. Ewes and 
lambs do well, except that the lambs must either be sold as such, 
or at the least changed for six weeks or so on to some other 
formation. In a post-mortem examination there is nothing 
abnormal except the stomach, which is withered or shrivelled, 
and, according to medical authorities, presenting much the same 
appearance as that of a human being poisoned with those 
alkalies—their caustic nature having the effect of causing such a 
contraction. On the Criffel range, with which the writer is. 
familiar, the disease is rare on the pure granite, but is very pre¬ 
valent, especially in the spring months, on the arable land of the 
eastern side previously alluded to. On the western side, where 
the pure granite goes on to the lower lands, the disease is mild,, 
and in some seasons is altogether escaped, thus showing that 
the detritus of the granite washed on to trap has a worse effect 
than on its native rock. On the upheavals of'the north of Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, this disease is traced to the pure granite, and 
where the detritus is washed on to the bluestone, no dif¬ 
ference has been observed from the pure trap. Our correspon¬ 
dent has perhaps not taken sufficient care in his investigations 
to discriminate between them, and suggests the want of sul¬ 
phur in the granite, as the cause of “ vinkish.” According to 
Geikie and other geologists, sulphur is found in no appreciable- 
quantity in any rock, but nevertheless it is found entering largely 
into the composition of wool. Our own observation has gone 
in the direction of proving that the bluestone on the western 
side of the Cree A where there is no granite at all, is much healthier 
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than the eastern side, where the rock is a conglomerate, and 
where the young sheep are almost invariably wintered out to 
protect them from this disease. A Wigtownshire farmer, holding 
land in Kirkcudbrightshire on the trap, but with granite detritus 
washed on to it, was surprised at the death-rate being three 
times more than on the pure trap of Wigtownshire, and this too 
when the lambs were divided for the purpose of testing it. On 
this account, he has now only old sheep for wintering on turnips 
on this farm. From Aberdeenshire our correspondent can trace 
no difference in the one from the other, and gives as death-rate 
close to the granite, but on the trap, 3 per cent. From Suther¬ 
land we find that almost the best sheep are grown on granite 
patches, with moss intervening, and with no more than an 
ordinary death-rate. The general death-rate of Sutherland 
ranges from 5 to 8, and that of hill pasture in Kirkcudbright 
ranges from 5 to 15, while in Wigtownshire on the pure trap it 
ranges from 2 to 8 per cent. 

Trajp$m %.—The word trap is of very variable significance 
among geologists, being sometimes used to designate horn- 
blendic and augitic rocks, and at others to include all rocks of 
volcanic origin from which the craters and all signs of recent 
volcanic action have been removed. A subdivision is, however, 
given into hornblendic and felspathic traps, the former compris¬ 
ing the more silicious, the latter the more basic. The analysis 
of a felspathic trap, containing 34*09 of quartz and 64*44 of 
felspar, gave— 

Silica, 

Alumina, . 

Peroxide of iron, 

Potash, 

Soda,. 

Lime, 

Magnesia, . 

Protoxide of iron, 

Loss, . 


100 


76*67 

9*99 

3*37 

4*40 

2*92 

'88 

*64 

*04 

•81 

99*72 


Greenstone consists principally of 
felspar and hornblende. Diorite, one 
of its subdivisions, gives the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Silica, , . . . 53 2 

Alumina, . . . .16 

Perbxide of iron, . . 13 

Potash, .... 2*2 

Soda, .... 6*3 

Lime, .... 6 

Magnesia, ... 14 

Protoxide of iron, . . 1 


Diallage, another subdivision, gives more lime and magnesia 
without almost any potash. As the trap is found over a great 
area in Scotland, the inquiry into its effects is of increased 
interest. The greater part of Galloway, Dumfries, Peebles, and 
Selkirk, and a considerable area of Koxburgh, Edinburgh, Had¬ 
dington, Ayr, and Lanark, are on this formation. In the north, 
although considerably metamorphosed, it is found over the 
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greater part of Sutherland, Inverness, Nairn, Moray, Kincar¬ 
dine, Perth, and Argyll. On the southern belt sheep live and 
thrive well, attain great weights in short time, and disease 
and death are at a minimum. The arable lands are generally 
porous, and suited to the feeding of sheep on turnips, which is 
carried on successfully. According to a salesman of long stand¬ 
ing, the best one-year-old sheep shown in Liverpool market are 
from the district between Dumfries and the Mull of Galloway. 
On the northern secti6n of trap, disease is not more common, but 
the exposure at such high elevations, as on some of the mountain 
pastures, increases the death-rate. In fact, there are many 
causes which foster disease and increase the death-rate, apart 
from the geological formation. Overstocking and bad manage¬ 
ment have been proved to be the cause, when a change in 
either reduced the percentage. Diseases also are more prevalent 
through exposure to certain winds. In the south of Scotland 
exposure to the east and north causes headgrit and trembling; 
and on the west coast continued exposure to the moisture driven 
on to it from the Gulf Stream lessens the quantity and reduces 
the quality of the wool; the general health and growth are 
inferior, and the death-rate is considerably higher. As an 
example of the effects of exposure, we give the experience of a 
south farmer, who, when taking delivery of a lot of wethers in 
Inverness-shire, noticed a decided difference in the hirsels on 
either side of the watershed; those exposed to the west being 
leaner and the wool of a whitish unhealthy looking colour. The 
percentage of death is generally least on trap of all the forma¬ 
tions, and this applies both to turnip feeding and grazing. A 
disease has shown itself among turnip sheep of late years, not 
unlike vinkish,” but has been found to be a species of blood 
poisoning from the excess of moisture iu the winter season. It 
has been least prevalent on the trap and Old Red Sandstone, 
but this is probably to be accounted for in their porous nature in 
the district to which the writer refers. The trap in the north of 
Scotland, the north of England, and Wales, is generally healthy; 
and the small size of the Welsh sheep is no doubt owing prin¬ 
cipally to the exposure and want of care in breeding, 

Laurmtian .—The rocks of the Laurentian period, so called 
from their occurring in great force in the country drained by the 
St Lawrence in Canada, have been once sedimentary, but are 
now contorted, highly metamorphosed, and crystalline* They 
are of the same mineral composition as granite, the distinction 
being the manner in which the minerals are arranged In them 
the quartz, felspar, and mica occur in layers, and thus display 
the schistose character of the rock. From a correspondent near 
where these axe found in Sutherland, we find that the sheep are 
less in size, and with a heavier death-rate, than on tho trap er 
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granite; but being on tie west coast, the exposure is again a 
most probable cause. 

Cambrian .—This name bas been given on account of the beds 
of sandstone of this period occurring in the ancient province of 
Cambria in North Wales. The sheep produced on this resemble 
those of the previous formation; but if anything different, a little 
better sheep, and with slightly less death-rate. The rocks of this 
system are found in the west of Sutherland and Boss. 

Old Med Sandstone .—The term Devonian has been applied 
also to this formation, from its occurring in Devon in large area. 
It is also found in Hereford, Monmouth, and Shropshire, and in 
Scotland in Caithness and Eoss, and extending in a small belt 
along the shore to the mouth of the Spey. The greatest section 
of it in Scotland, however, stretches from east to west over For¬ 
far, Perth, Stirling, and Dumbarton. It is found in smaller por¬ 
tions in Haddington, Berwick, Eoxburgh, and Dumfries. The 
writer is only conversant with those portions in Dumfries, and 
on account of sheep thriving and doing well, would place it next 
to the trap. A correspondent of experience in tins county in 
this agrees; but another, who has farmed on both it and the 
carboniferous, would prefer the latter. From Caithness and 
Monmouth we have ascribed to it the very highest place; but 
an authority of great weight in both agriculture and geology in 
Berwick, again places it behind the trap and “ carboniferous.” 
He, however, says that possibly a part of the inferiority may be 
placed to the thin and wet nature of the soil above the “ Old 
Eed ” in that locality. 

Carboniferous .—This group of rocks is so called from coal being 
found in beds in it. The lowest subdivision is called calciferous 
sandstone, is found in Edinburgh, Lanark, Ayr, Benfrew, and 
Dumbarton, and rests upon the Old Eed and trap. In Hadding¬ 
ton and Berwick it passes conformably into “ Old Eed” In the 
next subdivision, limestone bands are associated with sandstone, 
shale, or coal, with clay ironstones, and is called the carbonifer¬ 
ous limestone. It is found in the Pennine chain of the north of 
England, and in Linlithgow and Eife, where it is associated with 
contemporaneous volcanic rocks. Millstone grit, the next sub¬ 
division, is found in Edinburgh, Eife, and Lanark, and corresponds 
with that in England of Derby and Yorkshire. In Ayrshire it 
is not noticeable as a distinct group, and there shades into the 
Coal Measures. The Coal Measures consist of grey and white 
sandstone, shales with coal seams, and clay ironstones, or of red 
sandstone and clays without coal, and containing limestone. 
From the remarks upon the “ Old Eed,” it may he readily in¬ 
ferred that some give a preference to the one and some to the 
other, much no doubt depending on the depth and mechanical 
condition of the soil above. From an Ayrshire farmer, wha 
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winters hoggets on the grass, we have the exceptional report of 
never having had a death; and if the soil is not too clayey, turnip 
sheep do well upon it. On the Mountain Limestone of England, 
sheep prefer the natural herbage to that of any surrounding 
formation. 

New Bed Sandstone .—The effects of this formation seem simi¬ 
lar to the “ Old lied” hut as the soil overlying is principally stiff, 
it has a decided disadvantage for turnip feeding. In Shropshire, 
where the soil is light, it produces the famous Shropshire Downs 
in great perfection. 

Oolite .—The oolite runs obliquely from east to the south-west 
of England, and as the soil overlying it is generally clayey, it is 
not so well adapted for sheep as it would otherwise be. On 
grass they are very healthy, however, and very large sheep are 
raised upon it in Lincoln, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Oxford. 

Cretaceous .—The chalk is extensive in England, and is found 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Bucks, Berks, Herts, Hants, Wilts, Dorset, 
and Sussex. It produces good, healthy sheep, though not of the 
largest size, and seems eminently fitted for the short-woolled 
sheep, which may almost be said to be indigenous to it. 

Alhcvial and Diluvial .—It is not easy to determine from 
whence the material composing the soils of these formations has 
been obtained, and consequently they can only be spoken of as 
they are. The alluvium of Lincoln probably produces the 
largest sheep in Britain, and the alluvium and diluvium of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk also grow good sheep; and from the soil of the 
latter being generally light, warm, and dry, it is peculiarly 
adapted for sheep feeding on turnips. 

Boulder Clay .—The boulder clay of the south of Scotland and 
north of England is largely associated with the granite and trap 
formations. It, like the rocks which are found beneath, is as a 
rule healthy, and sheep live and thrive well upon it; but in some 
places the “ till, 5 ' as it is called, is so impervious as to make it 
not so suitable for sheep-feeding as it otherwise would be. 

Peat , though not a geological formation, may, from its large ex¬ 
tent in our sheep-walks, perhaps be so considered. It is a recent 
formation, and derived from the growth of aquatic plants under 
circumstances which prevent their decay. It ranges from 2 to 
40 feet in depth in various parts of Britain, and is associated 
with various older formations. On hill pastures where peat 
abounds foot-rot prevails, being superinduced by the excessive 
moisture, and also by the hoof not being worn down as fast as it 
grows. When water remains long stagnant on vegetation on 
moss land, rot or fluke in the liver is produced by the sheep 
feeding on the partially decayed pasturage after the water is 
dried up. This disease is not, however, confined to mossy soil, 
and in wet seasons commits fearful havoc on lands overflowed 
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with, water. When moss is well drained and free from inunda¬ 
tion, it produces healthy pasturage and a kind of grass known as 
c< draw moss” which is about the earliest and best feeding for 
lambing ewes in spring on hill lands. When reclaimed, if not 
well mixed with hard land, it is very unsuitable for sheep, 
especially in small enclosures; the feet get bad, the wool is of 
poor quality, and they fatten slowly. 

We have been favoured with the following from a wool- 
stapler of great experience in both Scotland and England:— 
“ When in Yorkshire we got the best bred wools from near 
Hip on and Pontefract (magnesian limestone). Prom Lincoln, 
those near Grantham were good (oolite). The Nottingham clips 
gave even a higher price than those mentioned, from their com¬ 
bining the lustre of the Lincoln with the fineness of the York¬ 
shire (magnesian limestone and new Bed Sandstone); perhaps 
jjartly due to the cross in breeding. Kent produces a fine wool, 
in much demand for the home and French markets (oolite, chalk, 
and greensand). Northumberland also produces good wool 
(carboniferous and trap). In Scotland the bred wools that 
undoubtedly carry off the palm are from Caithness (Old Bed), 
and are distinguished by every good quality to be found in wool. 
[Roxburgh and Berwick (Old Bed, trap, and carboniferous) are 
only slightly inferior in their clips to those of Caithness. For 
blackfaced wool, Galloway (trap and granite) is considered to be 
at the top of the tree; and Perthshire stands highest for laid 
blackfaced (Old Bed, trap, and granite). For Cheviot wool Boss 
and Sutherland (trap and granite) are considered superior to 
any other. Mossy land does not produce good wool, and the 
wool of blackfaced sheep has been so much improved, when 
changed from the hill pasture of Scotland on to rich meadows 
in England, that it almost lost the coarseness which distin¬ 
guishes it.” 

We have considered that a reference to the place of origin of 
the principal British breeds might assist in tracing the effects of 
•the formation. We find that BakewelTs farm, near Lough¬ 
borough, is on the “New Bed Sandstone,” and is noted as the 
original home of the Leicester. The Lincoln breed originated 
on the fertile alluvium of the south and east of the county from 
which they take their name. The Bomney Marsh sheep also 
originated on the alluvium, is large, and produces good wool. 
The Cotswold, bred on the Cotswold hills, has its home on the 
oolite. The Southdowns take their name from the chalky hills 
of Hants and Sussex. The Cheviot is found principally on the 
“ trap,” “ granite,” and “ Old Eed ” in Scotland and Northum¬ 
berland. The blackfaced is found on almost all formations, but 
in Scotland on the granite and trap principally. 

The dry, friable, and kindly nature of the soil has often as 
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much, to do with the health and growth of sheep as the forma¬ 
tion on which the soil rests, and this is partly borne out by the 
statistics furnished by the Board of Trade, in the proportion of 
sheep given to every 100 acres of crops, fallow, and grass, to the 
total area, and to the number of cattle. The counties of Eng¬ 
land showing the highest percentage of sheep to the 100 acres, 
&c., are Westmoreland, Rutland, Northumberland, Lincoln, Kent, 
and Dorset; the lowest, Cheshire, Derby, Durham, Esses, Mid¬ 
dlesex, Surrey, and Lancashire. To the total area, the highest 
are Lincoln, Northumberland, Northampton, Rutland, West¬ 
moreland, Wilts, Kent, and Dorset; the lowest, Cheshire, Mid¬ 
dlesex, Essex, Surrey, Lancashire, Derby, and Durham. To the 
number of cattle, the highest, Kent, Hants, Berks, Lincoln, and 
Northumberland; the lowest, Cheshire, Lancashire, Surrey, Staf¬ 
ford, and Middlesex. In Scotland, to the 100 acres, &c., the 
highest Sutherland, Argyll, Selkirk, Inverness, Peebles, Rox¬ 
burgh, and Dumfries; the lowest, Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, 
Orkney and Shetland, Linlithgow, and Renfrew. To the total 
area, the highest, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Peebles, Berwick, Edin¬ 
burgh, Dumfries, and Haddington; lowest, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Kincardine, and Nairn. To cattle, the highest, Peebles, Rox¬ 
burgh, Sutherland, and Inverness; lowest, Aberdeen, Banff, Kin¬ 
cardine, and Linlithgow. In Wales, Merioneth, Brecon, and 
Radnor have the highest, and Pembroke, Anglesey, and Elint 
the lowest to the 100 acres, &c.; Radnor and Merioneth the 
highest, and Pembroke the lowest to the total area; and Brecon, 
Merioneth, and Randor the highest, and Pembroke the lowest to 
the number of cattle. These proportions may to a certain 
extent mislead, owing to the greater or less extent of hill 
pasture, or the capabilities of the soil, but still they give a 
general idea of the counties best adapted to the sheep, as we 
invariably find the most suitable live stock finding their way 
into any district. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATION ON THE 
HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF SHEEP. 

By John M‘Millan, Halketleaths, Castle Douglas. 

[Premium—The Medium Gold Medal ] 

The business of a shepherd was one of the first occupations of 
man which we read of in history. Abel, the son of Adam, was 
a feeder of sheep; and it would appear that the wealth of the 
ancient Hebrew patriarchs consisted in the possession of large 
flocks of these animals. In tending their herds, the shepherds 
of those periods shifted their flocks from one place to another. 
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in order to find them proper pasture, and there is little doubt 
but that these early shepherds did so by observing that cer¬ 
tain localities produced a better quality of herbage than others; 
and as their sole occupation and interest was concentrated in 
the healthy condition as well as the productiveness of their 
flocks, they would lead them to those places which produced 
the richest grasses, so as to give health and strength to their 
charges. 

I do not for a moment suppose that they knew the nature of 
the ingredients plants require or take from a soil to make them 
useful to maintain and develop all the various organs of the 
sheep. They, nevertheless, were guided by their close observa¬ 
tion to a knowledge of those kinds of plants which were most 
suitable for their flocks as correctly, perhaps, as many flock- 
masters in our advanced times do, with all the scientific attain¬ 
ments of the present age. Jacob and his sons may be named as 
examples to prove that the study of the instinct and require¬ 
ments of the sheep occupied their time, and made them travel 
to great distances in order to find proper pasture for their flocks. 

It is, therefore, only the casual observer who thinks that all 
kinds of grass aTe the same, and equally nourishing for sheep. 
This, however, is far from being the case, as there are not only 
botanical differences, but there are also richer and poorer quali¬ 
ties of the same species of plant, one being more nutritious than 
another owing to the nature of the soil upon which it grows ; 
and any observer accustomed to the habits of sheep will find 
that the natural instinct of these animals leads them to prefer 
or relish certain qualities of grass more than others. 

The question, therefore, is—What makes this difference in the 
quality of herbage in different localities, and its influence on the 
health and growth of sheep? It has been observed that when 
they are pastured on land -where the soil overlies certain kinds 
of geological formation, there is a remarkable difference between 
them and others of the same class fed on soils which overlie 
other kinds of strata, and this is often manifested by the appear¬ 
ance of their wool. 

It is known by chemical analysis that wool, skin, hair, and 
horn are closely allied in their composition. They are all nitro¬ 
genous compounds, composed of the same elements, and in nearly 
the same proportions, being compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, with minute portions of earthy 
matters which give firmness to the texture. When wool is clean 
and dry, every 100 pounds of it will produce about 17 pounds of 
nitrogen and 5 pounds of sulphur. When sheep are fed on good 
nutritious pasture, a considerable quantity of a greasy, soapy 
substance, known as yolk, adheres to their fleece. When this is 
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abundant, it may be taken as practical proof that they are receiv¬ 
ing the proper kinds of food or nourishment. It has also been 
observed, that whenever there is a deficiency of this natural soap, 
the wool of sheep is weak in fibre and harsh to the touch. This 
yolk appears to be a secretion from the glands of the skin, and 
contains acetate, carbonate, and muriate of potash. It also gives 
off a peculiar odour, which in all probability is caused by the 
presence of an oil undergoing decomposition, and setting free 
ammonia, sulphur, and hydrogen. Sheep also perspire like most 
other animals, and emit carbonic acid, nitrogen, and water. 

Besides the matters composing wool, skin, hair, horn, and yolk, 
there are also the compounds or ingredients, of their whole car¬ 
case, which contains many earthy matters over and above the 
materials and elements already named. These are potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, chlorine, silica, and phosphoric 
acid; all these different materials being required by sheep for 
their healthy existence. It is, therefore, requisite that the herbage 
upon which they feed should contain all these in sufficient quan¬ 
tity, so that the animal may grow up and maintain a healthy 
state, with stamina to enable it to resist disease. 

As the basis of the arguments I intend to advance in favour 
of certain kinds of soils being better adapted than others for 
sheep pasture, we may consider, in the first place, the composi¬ 
tion by analysis of the different inorganic or earthy substances 
found in the various organs and parts of ruminating animals. 
First of all, there is the fluid known as blood, from which all the 
parts and organs of their body are supplied, and which is itself 
supplied from the food and drink taken by the animal. The 
following are the inorganic materials contained in animal blood 


and flesh, as given by Enderline:— 

Blood. 

Flesh. 

Phosphate of soda (tribasic), 

16*77 

45*10 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), 

59*34 

45-94 

Chloride of potash, .... 

6*12 J 

Sulphate of soda, .... 

3*85 

Trace. 

Phosphate of magnesia, 

Oxide with a little phosphate of iron, . 

4*19 'i 

1 

8*28 

[ 6*84 

Sulphate of lime and loss, 

1*45 J 

1 


100*00 

97*88 


I may here remark, that the blood is the common nourishment 
running through the system, from which every organ selects the 
mineral substances it specially requires. It is hardly necessary 
to observe, that the proportion of earthy matters in different 
organs varies very much. One organ takes up potash in prefer¬ 
ence to soda, and another phosphorus and lime and no potash or 
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soda, and so on in great variety. It will also be observed, that 
there are ingredients in the blood which, although not forming' 
organs, are yet essential as carriers or operators, inducing the 
reactions required for maintaining life. 

The bones of sheep contain from 60 to 70 per cent, of phos¬ 
phate and carbonate of lime, with a little magnesia, but only a 
mere trace of the alkaline matters, potash and soda, which are 
so essential for some of the other organs, and probably also 
necessary for certain changes in the animal economy, because 
considerable quantities of these are found in the urine and excre- 
mentitious matters in a condition different from that in which 
they were taken by the animal in its food. 

It has been computed by chemists that the urine of sheep 
contains nearly 2 per cent, of mineral matters, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is found to be the composition:— 


(Jolmston.) 

Sulphate of potash, 2*98 

Sulphate of soda, 7*72 

Chloride of sodium, 32*01 

Chloride of potassium, 12*00 

Carbonate of lime, *82 

Carbonate of soda, 42*25 

Carbonate of magnesia, *46 

Phosphate of lime, magnesia, and iron, *70 

Silica, ...... 1 *06 


100*00 

And dry sheep dung, after incineration, leaves about 13| per 
cent, of ash, the composition of which is given by Dr Anderson 
as follows:— 


Silica, 

50*11 

Potash, 

8*32 

Soda, 

3*28 

Chloride of sodium, 

*14 

Phosphate of iron, 

3*98 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

18*15 

5*45 

Phosphoric acid, 

7*52 

Sulphuric acid, 

2*69 


99*64 


When so much earthy matters are required by sheep in order 
to supplement their waste, and to build up in them a healthy 
organism, and when we know that the principal source from 
which all these materials are supplied is the soil through the 
medium of the plant, it is evident, as has been expressed by a 
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recent author, that “ the dead earth and the living animal are 
hut links of the same chain of natural existences, the plant being 
the connecting bond by which they are tied together/ 7 

Besides the plant, there are other two sources of nourishment 
to be considered, viz., the air and water. The composition of air 
may be given as follows—every 100 parts contain the following 
proportions of 

Nitrogen,.79 

Oxygen, ^.20 

Carbonic acid, watery vapour, ammonia, &c., 1 

100 

The two first of these elements are constant, but the latter 
substances are variable. The principal agent required for the 
maintenance of life is oxygen, which combines with the waste 
carbonaceous matters of the blood, removing them as carbonic 
acid, and also otherwise renewing the system. The following 
table shows the nature of the change which air undergoes by 
being breathed, keeping the nitrogen constant and in round 


numbers:— 

Air as inhaled. Air as. exhaled. 
Nitrogen .... 79 79 

Oxygen, .... 20 16 

Water, carbonic acid, Arc., . 1 5 

100 100 


Water, when pure, is composed of two elements—oxygen and 
hydrogen; but, in the condition in which it is drunk by sheep, it 
contains minute quantities of many earthy matters, through or 
over which it has passed. Hence, as formerly stated, all the 
inorganic mineral materials, essential to the life and healthy 
growth of the animal, are obtained through their food and drink; 
so that, whenever the herbage and water are deficient in these, 
or any portion of these constituents, the animal becomes weak 
and unhealthy. 

In certain localities it may be that the herbage is deficient in 
some one of the necessary elements, in which case, if the water 
they drink be capable of supplying this deficiency, the sheep 
will grow up healthy. For example, if sulphur, which is one of 
the necessary constituents of the wool, be wanting in the herb¬ 
age, it may be supplied by the water, as spring water generally 
contains a portion of sulphates in solution; so that were sheep 
feeding upon such herbage and drinking water containing 
sulphates, the sulphur would be thus supplied, and the fleece 
maintained in a healthy condition. But, if both the water and 
herbage were deficient of this ingredient, the wool would not be 
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of such, good quality. In such a case it should he supplied arti¬ 
ficially to the water or the soiL 

As all soils are made from the debris of rocks and minerals, 
the composition of such becomes an important inquiry for the 
flockmaster, as it is from them that all kinds of plants obtain 
their mineral constituents, these being absorbed into the grass 
through the medium of water. Hence, geological formation 
becomes an important matter of consideration to the sheep 
farmer. 

Eocks, properly speaking, are composed of different minerals. 
For instance, granite is composed of varying proportions of three 
minerals—quartz, felspar, and mica. Syenite is a rock similar 
to granite, but in this rock the mica is replaced by the mineral 
hornblende, &c. While all classes of trap and Silurian rocks 
may be looked upon as containing the minerals felspar and horn¬ 
blende, nevertheless these formations are of great variety, and 
have many minerals in their composition. 

But besides such rocks there are large mountains and tracts of 
country, which, strictly speaking, are composed of one mineral; 
but these vast accumulations are also called rocks. As, for 
example, carbonate of lime (limestone) is a mineral; and sand¬ 
stones, old and new, are simply the mineral quartz. These are, 
of course, not pure—the sandstones have generally a small portion 
of lime, oxide of iron, and alumina; and the limestones have 
also a small trace of iron oxide, silica, and magnesia; but both 
are deficient in many of the necessary mineral ingredients 
required by sheep. The constituents contained in four of the 
minerals that are common in rocks are given in BakewelTs 
“ Geology” as under:— 



Qnartz. 

Felspar. 

Mica. 

Hornblende. 

Silica, . 

98 

67 

47 

42 

Alumina, 

2 

18 

22 

12 

Magnesia, 


... 


3 

Lime, . 


2 


11 

Potash, 


12 

14 

... 

-Oxide of iron, 


1 

15 

30 

Oxide of manganese, 



2 

1 

Water, 




1 


100 

100 

100 

100 


It is necessary to mention that there are different minerals 
com m only classified under the name of felspar, which miner¬ 
alogists distinguish by the names of orthoclase, albite, oligoclase, 
and labradorite; and there are at least two sorts of mica, and 
two of hornblende. And, to show that there are varieties of 
felspar, mica, and hornblende, we give their composition as found 
by Dr Anderson:— 
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Labradorite 

Felspar. 

Magnesian 

Mica. 

Basaltic 

Hornblende 

Silica, 

54-67 

42*65 

42*24 

Alumina, . 

27-89 

12-96 

13*92 

Peroxide of Iron, 

'31 


... 

Oxide of Manganese, 

. 

1*06 

*33 

lime, 

10-60 


12-24 

Magnesia, 

*18 

25*75 

13-74 

Potash, 

•49 

6-03 

... 

Hydrofluoric Acid, . 

. 

•62 


Protoxide of Iron, 

. 

7-11 

14-59 

Soda, 

5-05 

... 


Water. 

99-19 

3-17 

99-35 

97-06 


Besides, there are a variety of other minerals diffused through 
these formations termed zeolites, most of which contain these 
useful substances. Also much of their silica is in a soluble 
condition. When in this state it induces a decomposition of the 
rock, and makes it very valuable to the plants grown upon such 
soils as are formed from them. 

There are also large tracts of rocks known to mineralogists as 
gneiss, mica-schist, &c. These formations may be looked upon 
as closely allied to granite, as they often pass into each other. 
The analysis of a granite and syenite rock, when the minerals 
are ground together, will suffice to show the nature of these 
plutonic formations:— 


(Gray.) 



Granite. 

Syenite. 

Silex, . 

74-84 

74-84 

Alumina, 

12-80 

9-79 

Potash, 

7-48 

6-78 

Magnesia, 

•99 

3-76 

Lime, . 

Oxide of Iron, 

*37 

2-76 

1-93 

146 

Protoxide of Iron, 

Oxide of Manganese, 

’•is 


Protoxide of Manganese, 


”•04 

Pluoric Acid, 

*21 

■03 


98 74 

9946 


The great variety of trap rocks embrace a large number of 
minerals which are of various compositions; but generally they 
contain more or less of all the principal ingredients required for 
the maintenance of plants. The following are the analyses of 
clay-slate and basalt rocks :— 

G 
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(Dr Anderson.) (Hodges.) 
Clay-slate. Basalt. 

60*03. 53*70 

14*91 55*41 

2*08 4*55 

4*22 1*37 

3*87 

8*94 8*95 

5*67 4*30 

99*72 98*28 

A gravelly soil,, consisting chiefly of fragments of syenite and 
trap, and the deposit from a river which has its course over 
a greywacke formation, was found to contain the following 
minerals:— 


(Johnston.) 

Gravelly Soil 

River Deposit. 

Insoluble Silicious Matter, . 

85-76 

81*68 

Alumiua (soluble in Acids), . 

3*42 

1*65 

Oxides of Iron, .... 

4*75 

3*43 

Carbonate of Lime, 

*60 

6*86 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 

2*59 

1*82 

Sulphate of Lime, 

Trace 

*32 

Alkaline Salts, .... 

*76 

*80 

Organic Matter, .... 

1*91 

2*92 


99*79 

99*48 


There is also in these rocks, both trappean and granitic, more 
or less of a variety of other minerals diffused or existing in veins 
through them, such as vivicmite, and wavellite , with pyrites. The 
two former of these contain phosphoric acid, while the latter 
contains sulphur. 

The limestone formations may be represented in their composi¬ 
tion by an analysis of the upper chalk and mountain limestone. 
At the same time it must be remembered that these calcareous 
rocks vary very much in the proportion of lime they contain, to 
the extent of nearly 50 per cent. Many of them, however, 
contain fossils, which are useful in supplying phosphoric acid to 
the soil. 

(Sibson.) 

Carbonate of Lime, 

Magnesia,. 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, . 

Phosphoric Acid, .... 

Potash,. 

Sod a,. 

Silica—soluble and insoluble. 

Clay and Insoluble Matter, . 


Uppei Chalk. 

Mountain Limestone. 

97*20 

96*35 

*06 

2*28 

1*05 

*67 

*04 


*17 

... 

*02 

*70 

1.46 



Silica, 

Alumina, . 

Lime, 

Magnesia,. 

Potash, 

Oxide of Iron, . 

Water and Carbonic Acid, 


lOO 00 


100-00 
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The Old and New Red Sandstone formations have also different 
''Compositions, but only to the extent of a few per cent., their 
silica or quartz ranging generally from 94 per cent., the remainder 
being mostly oxide of iron, alumina, and lime. The herbage 
that grows upon these different formations must of necessity 
vary in quality. Where all the necessary elements for the plant 
exist, the herbage is healthy, and the sheep fed upon it are also 
in the same healthy condition; while the same plants, growing 
upon a different formation, where some of the necessary inorganic 
elements are wanting, will be stunted in growth, and the sheep 
feeding upon them will have to endure great fatigue and labour 
to collect a sufficient quantity of food for their sustenance, and 
will, therefore, not be possessed of stamina. 

When sheep have to feed upon grass which does not contain 
all the earthy matters required, they will become poor in quality 
and predisposed to disease. Of course I do not refer to the 
artificial supply of turnips. When sheep do not receive the 
required nourishment from the herbage, they may have it supple¬ 
mented by these roots, as they supply almost all that sheep 
require. A plentiful supply of ryegrass and clover will have the 
same effect, which the following analyses of their ash will 
illustrate:— 



( Wilson.) 

(Wilson,) 

( Sibso7i .) 


Turnip, 

Eyegioss, 

Clover, Leaves 


■whole Plant. 

in Flower. 

and Stems. 

Potash, 

28*65 

12-45 

24*928 

Soda, . 

5*41 

3*98 

3*039 

Magnesia, . 

3*09 

2*23 

12*176 

Lime, 

Phosphoric Acid, 

23*27 

9*95 

34*908 

9*29 

6-34 

7*352 

Sulphuric Acid, 

12*52 

2*82 

3*718 

Silica, 

Peroxide of Iron, 

*86 

59*18 

1*313 

*86 

•78 

1*470 

Chloride of Sodium, . ■ 

[ 16*05 ) 

[ As Chlorine j 

2*27 

11*096 


100*00 

100*00 

100 ooo 


I have already referred to water for drinking. When it flows 
over or through such rocks as limestone or the sandstone forma¬ 
tions, there will be a deficiency in some of the salts ; but in 
passing over or through soils composed of thS debris of trap, or 
other primary rocks, it is more valuable for animals. For 
example, one gallon of water which passed over a formation 
where the lower transition rocks predominate, was found to 
contain 14*77 grains of solid matters per gallon, composed of the 
following earthy matters:— 
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(Johnston.) 


Organic Matters, 

1-75 

Potash a$ Sulphate, . 

1-68 

Sulphate of Lime, 

*64 

Carbonate of Lime, . 

5*28 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 

1*00 

Chloride of Magnesium, 

1*82 

Oxide of Iron, . 

*56 

Sulphuric Acid, 

1*44 

Chlorine, . 

*36 

Silica, 

*24 


14*77 


Water of this quality would be a source of nourishment for 
sheep, if the herbage they fed upon was deficient in any of these 
earthy constituents. But even such water should be used fresh, 
or what is termed in a living state, as it must have been observed 
by practical stoekmasters that, when their cattle are allowed to 
drink at springs coming from such rocks as are here referred to, 
they thrive better and have more vitality than when they are 
watered at pools where the water lies stagnating. This difference 
may be caused probably by the organic matters present exerting, 
in such circumstances, a baneful effect, either upon the salts of 
the water, or by the sheep taldng into their system organic com¬ 
pounds, which act injuriously upon their health. 

It is apparent from these observations that the geological for¬ 
mation of a country is an important consideration for the sheep 
farmer, because, in a great measure, soils take their character 
from the nature of that formation; and the composition of the 
soil determines the quality of the herbage. I here give analyses 
of three soils, from different formations, which speak for them¬ 
selves:— 


Organic Matters, . 

(Johnston.) 

Igneous Formation. 
26*86 

(Sibson.) 

Calcareons Formation. 
6*33 

(Sibson.) 

A Sandy Soil. 

1*49 

Oxide of Iron, 
Alumina, 

4*37 ) 
2*44 f 

9*31 

2*50 

Lime, . 

Carbonate of Lime, 

. ... 


*01 

2*26 

54*56 


Magnesia, 

*70 

Trace 

Trace 

Alkalies, Potash and Soda 1*41 

1*03 


Sulphate of Lime, 

*11 

Trace 


Soluble Silica, 

*84 

... 


Insoluble Silicates, 

60*47 

28'77 

96*00 

Phosphoric acid, . 

. 

Trace 


99*46 

100*00 

100*00 


The first contains nearly all that is required for a healthy 
plant; the other two do not, more especially the sandy soil, 
which is very deficient in many of the necessary ingredients; 
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and any plants that might grow upon it would he quite unfit to 
maintain a healthy stock. 

When soils have accumulated upon comparatively fiat strata 
they are often supplemented by the debris of other kinds of 
rocks, and uprooted plants from higher localities, so that soils 
may, under such circumstances, overlie a sandstone or limestone, 
and, from the cause stated, may be much better than they would 
naturally be,and even comparatively fertile. Nevertheless, they 
are soon exhausted, and, if not supplemented artificially, become 
in a short time unproductive. 

In comparing the mineral ingredients which naturally form 
the soils which overlie the lower transition and primary rocks, 
with those formed from the secondary strata, it would follow 
from our point of view, that sheep and other ruminating animals 
ought to have a more healthy constitution, when they feed upon 
the grass and drink of the water from the former, than when 
they partake of the latter; because the former soils naturally 
contain all the salts required for building up, as it were, the 
whole animal tissues; whereas the secondary rocks contain few 
of the flesh-forming salts which are essential in maintaining the 
vital functions of the animal. 

In proof that the herbage and water of primary formations are 
better adapted for maintaining the vital stamina of animals, and 
enabling them to resist or throw off the germs of disease, even 
when an epidemic prevails, we have only to refer to Westmore¬ 
land, where the soils mostly overlie, and are formed from the 
Silurian and trap formations. In that county there was not a 
single attack of rinderpest; while in Cheshire, where the soils 
overlie limestone, millstone-grit, red marl, sandstone, and the 
coal-measures, there were not less than 55,277 attacks, and 32,284 
deaths, from that disease. In ten counties in Wales, where the 
soils mostly overlie the older igneous formations, there was not a 
single case of that malady.* It was also observed that this dis¬ 
ease exhausted its virulence on the secondary formations in 
different counties in Scotland. 

If further proof is required that the soils which overlie, and 
the water that runs over and through these primary formations, 
produce a better herbage for the maintenance of the health of 
animals, it will be found in this, that whenever soils and water 
do not naturally give all the necessary salts to maintain the 
stamina of life, through the food and water, these may he sup¬ 
plied by artificial means. We refer to a circumstance within our 
own knowledge. When rinderpest visited Dumfriesshire, the 
soils of which, where this disease manifested itself most viru¬ 
lently, are formed from secondary strata, two farmers were re¬ 
commended by a friend to give their cattle daily, in their food, a 
* Vide Privy Council Returns for Cattle Plague, May 5th, 1865. 
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small spoonful of a mixture, made up of common salt, sulphury 
nitrate of potash, sulphate of magnesia, phosphate of lime, with a 
minute quantity of either carbonate or sulphate of iron. One of 
these farmers treated all his cattle in this manner, and lost none, 
although there were nearly 200 deaths within a short distance of 
his farm. The other farmer gave the mixture to only a portion 
of his stock. This portion kept healthy, while all his other cattle 
caught the malady and died. 

It may be mentioned that this theory of supplementing the 
earthy salts has been, in a great measure, corroborated in regard 
to the human system by Dr Lankester, who has recommended a 
dietetic salt, which is composed of common salt, with a little 
phosphate of lime, chloride of potassium, sulphate of potash and 
soda, with minute quantities of magnesia and iron salts. The 
“ Chemical Hews ” says that this is important:—■“Leaving out 
the great portion of epidemics, almost all the common diseases 
are traceable to dietetic errors; and those that are certainly 
caused by a deficiency of inorganic food form by no means a small 
list. Scurvy arises from a deficiency of the salts of potash. 
Scrofula, and consumption, rickets, and softening of the bones 
occur when the phosphate of lime and other bases are deficient. 
A number of nervous disorders are caused by the want of iron. 
These, and many other diseases, are prevented, when a sufficiency 
of these ingredients is used in the food. Their proportions are 
made to assimilate to w 7 hat are found to exist in the blood/’ 

As to foot-and-mouth disease, which was very general on nearly 
all kinds of formations during 1872, it is probable that the cause 
of that malady was owing, in a great measure, to the abundant 
supply of grass, and the excessive rainfall of that year. The 
herbage was constantly undergoing a sort of washing or steeping 
process, so that much of its saline matter was removed. The 
grass was, therefore, not so nourishing; and the streams from 
which the cattle drank would have a smaller quantity of these 
healthgiving salts in them, being so much diluted. Besides, the 
animals required less water, having moisture in greater abund¬ 
ance in the grass. And as a proof that much of this disease was 
caused by a reduction of the saline salts in their food, it w T as 
observed that where sheep and other kinds of cattle had scanty 
pasture, and were watered at small springs proceeding from trap 
'^M'mations, they escaped the disease. 

In regard to this malady and its prevention, a case may be 
mentioned which came within our own observation. There w T ere 
three lots of cattle grazing in fields contiguous to each other. 
The owner gave two of the lots daily a small quantity of the 
saline salts found in animal blood, along with their cake, and 
not one of them caught the disease, while a few of the cattle in 
the intervening field were attacked. Whenever such was 
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observed, the farmer immediately provided this lot with food that 
contained a large quantity of the same salts, and no more of 
them became infected. In this case there were no precautions 
taken to remove the healthy cattle to a distance from the un¬ 
healthy. Although one of the lots had to drink of the same 
streamlet after it left the diseased lot, and, although some of the 
sound cattle were often seen smelling the diseased ones over the 
fence, nevertheless they all remained sound and healthy. It 
may not he too much to infer, that if a sufficient quantity of these 
saline matters had been supplied to them in the natural food or 
water, the effects would have been the same, or perhaps better. 

I have thus ^kown by the analysis of soils and water, that 
there is a considerable difference in regard to the quantity and 
variety of the necessary ingredients in those soils which overlie 
the primary rocks, and water proceeding from the same, with 
those of a later formation. Consequently, except from some 
extraordinary circumstance, such as an excessively wet season, the 
herbage and water obtained on igneous formations will generally 
contain a sufficient quantity of saline matters for the support of 
the animal system. Hence sheep and other kinds of cattle 
reared upon grass grown on such soils, will have a better consti¬ 
tution than those fed on grass grown upon soils that are destitute 
of many of their necessary saline salts. 

It is thus that the nature of the geological formation of a 
country becomes a most important consideration on the part of 
the stockmaster. And, as the primary formations have generally 
all the necessary mineral elements required for the various organs 
of the animal, such formations should be the best for producing 
a healthy herbage. There are, however, formations which do not 
contain all the elements required, and, where these exist, it be¬ 
comes the duty of the stockmaster to ascertain distinctly the 
nature of the soils and water where his flocks feed, so that, 
wherever and whenever there are any deficiencies in any portion 
of the necessary ingredients, he may at once take means to 
supply them, so as to maintain his flocks in a healthy condition. 

Although it is not known what the force of life really is, yet 
it is known what is required for its maintenance. Indeed* 
nature supplies this knowledge, having given us the type of 
what constitutes pioper animal food in the article milk, which is 
found to contain all the mineral constituents required by the 
animal. And these, again, must be imparted to the animal in the 
food and drink it receives after it ceases to live upon milk . If 
the constituents of the animal are not obtained by the natural 
process, they must be supplied by man directly as salts, or 
through a different kind of food. Indeed, the flockmasters of the 
present day should follow the advice of Solomon:—“Be thou 
at to know the state of thy flocks, and look well to* thy 
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herds,” and “ Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thy¬ 
self in the field, and afterwards build thine house.” 

I may state, in conclusion, that I am fully convinced that the 
influence of geological formation in regard to the health and 
growth of sheep and other cattle is of great and even primary 
importance, and a matter which should be thoroughly studied by 
all parties who depend directly or indirectly upon the productions 
of the soil Por, it is only by having a correct knowledge of the 
ingredients contained in it, that the stockmaster and cultivator 
can be properly guided in their professions. If aid is required, it 
is for them to know what is necessary, and how to apply it.^ 

Prom all I have learned by studying the elements of science, 
and from what I have experienced and seen in the practice of 
neighbouring farmers and stockmasters, I am more and more 
convinced that it is upon the proper study of the composition of 
the materials of soils on which herbage grows, and the nature of 
the salts held in solution in the water which runs through the 
different formations, that success in farming and stockbreeding 
depends. And, as an important object of study towards this 
end, the stockmaster and cultivator should have a knowledge of 
geological formations, and should be intimately acquainted with 
the sciences of geology, mineralogy, and chemistry. When 
farmers and stockmasters acquire this knowledge, they will no 
longer be groping in the dark, or acting by mere customary rule, 
but will be intelligently guided to the proper application of what¬ 
ever aids are required, under all circumstances in which they may 
be placed. 


ON THE CONIFEROUS TREES FOUND IN THE FORESTS OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


A 


By J. E. Brow, Craigmill, Stirling. 
[Premium—Five Sovereigns .] 


There^C perhaps, no one part of any country in the world, 
whipn for variety of specimens and the grandeur of their dimen¬ 
sions is equal to California in its forests of conifers. Our pine- 
„turns and pleasure grounds contain many valuable and beautiful 
species from these, and from the suitableness of our climate and 
geological formations, many of these have already proved of im¬ 
portance in our home plantations. Hitherto, however, our 
knowledge (from difficulty of access) of the peculiar situation, 
soil, and aspect in which each kind of tree is found to thrive 
best in its native country, has been very limited, and, indeed, 
uncertain; but now that the country is being opened up by 
railway and other civilising means, this is being gradually ex¬ 
tended, and therefore better understood. Any information on 
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the points of situation, soil, and aspect, however small, must be 
of interest and importance to arboriculturists, and as, during the 
last two years, 1 have had occasion to journey through California 
from north to south, I had ample opportunities of observing the 
different kinds of trees growing in tlieir native state. I there¬ 
fore propose to add my mite of information on the subject, and 
shall do so by taking up each tree under its own head, showing, 
from observations taken on the spot, the peculiar state or condi¬ 
tions in which I found it growing. 

I shall take up the trees under their different Genera, begin¬ 
ning with the pines. 

Pinus rcidiata, or the Radiated Coned Pine.—This tree I 
found growing well in a poor sandy soil on the sea-coast. It 
seemed to do well on an almost sterile soil, and is evidently well 
adapted for planting on exposed situations on our coast, as, 
at Monterey, about 250 miles south of San Francisco, it is 
found growing down to the beach in clumps by itself and not 
generally intei mixed with other kinds of trees. The heights of 
those I saw were from 80 to 120 feet. The cones seemed to 
range from 5 to 7 inches long and about 3 inches broad. It is a 
beautiful branch-spreading tree; the timber is hard and durable, 
and is used for various purposes. 

Pinus macrocarpa , or Coulter’s Pine.—This is a plentiful tree 
in California, and I found it in various parts of the country as I 
went along, but chiefly at high elevations among the mountains. 
It is also got on the foot-hills near the sea-coast. The cones I 
saw were large and massive-like, being from 12 to 14 inches in 
length and 5 inches in diameter at the broadest part. The trees 
ranged from 70 to 120 feet in height, with diameters averaging 
2^ feet at arm’s height from the ground. I found it growing 
well on poor sandy soil in different situations. 

Pinus ponder out, or the Heavy-Wooded Pine.—A tree of 
grand dimensions and fine appearance, which I found attaining 
its greatest size and healthiest condition in deep stiff soil on the 
flat low-lying banks of rivers, but at the same time dry. It is a 
beautiful tree in its native state, and is generally found clear 
stemmed for a long way up. The specimens I saw were of vari¬ 
ous heights and dimensions, but on an average ranged from 80 to 
90 feet in height, and from 3 feet to 4J feet in diameter, with 
cones 3 inches long and 1J broad. 

The timber of this tree is said to be of excellent quality, and 
from its being comparatively free of branch knots, is easily manu¬ 
factured. 

Pinus Benthamiana, or Pentham’s Pine.—This magnificent 
tree I generally found growing in districts by itself and not inter¬ 
mixed with other kinds; at times, however, it is got growing along 
with others, but not often. It is thus found in various parts of 
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California both north and south, on the sea-coast ranges and in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, at various altitudes—all seemingly 
doing well. There are some fine masses of it to be seen on the 
mountains some way south of San Jose, on the stage road from 
San Jose to Monterey, and on the hills lying east of the town of 
Humboldt. The specimens I saw were, some of them, over 250 
feet in height, with diameters of 9 feet. The cones were from 4 
to 6 inches long and 3 inches broad. The soil on which I gene¬ 
rally found this tree growing was of a poor, sandy character, and 
the situation rather exposed. 

The seeds of this tree are sold in San Francisco at 32s. per lb. 

Finns Jeffreyii, or Jeffrey’s Pine, I found growing on a very 
poor soil at various altitudes, but chiefly on what, in California, 
are called the foot-hills—being the lower range of mountains. It 
seems to thrive best in comparatively sheltered situations, but at 
the same time I have seen it growing to a good size in rather ex¬ 
posed places. It is not generally found over California, but in 
spots here and there—particularly north of San Francisco. Some 
specimens I saw ranged from 100 to 160 feet in height, with 
diameters of from 2 to 3 feet, and with cones 7 to 8 inches long, 
and 3 inches or more broad. 

Finus Farrycma , or Gambier Parry’s Pine.—This tree is found 
along the line of the Union Pacific Railway, where I saw it 
growing in the gorges, and on the hill sides of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains as we passed along. I found it both in warm and 
exposed situations, but almost always on poor soils, at least on 
soils of a sandy and dry nature. The cones ranged from 4 to 6 
inches in length, and 2 inches in width. 

Finns insignis , or the Remarkable Pine.—This is a Pine 
which I found growing in rather low altitutes, and in compara¬ 
tively warm situations. I have found it in the valleys and foot- 
ranges of the mountains in various parts of the country. When 
standing out alone, and free from encumbrance, it forms a beau¬ 
tiful tree, with branches spreading to the ground. The specimens 
-seen were from 70 to 120 feet in height, and from 2 to 3f feet in 
diameter, with cones 3 inches long and 2 inches broad. 

Seeds sold in San Francisco at 60s. per lb. 

Finns Bdbinictna , or Sabine’s Pine, I found growing in high 
altitudes on a poor sandy soil on the slopes and tops of moun¬ 
tains, and in rather exposed situations. It is generally found in¬ 
termixed with other kinds of pines in these high elevations, and 
forming a splendid tree of about 160 feet in height, and 4J- feet 
in diameter. The trees I saw were generally branched to the 
ground. I have met with them in various parts of California. 
Their cones ranged from 7 to 11 inches in length and from 5 to 
6J inches in width. 

The seeds of this tree can be bought in San Francisco for 24&* 
per IK 
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Finns lambertiana, or Lambert’s Pine.—This tree I found 
growing in the poorest of soil—composed of almost pure sand— 
but almost always in inland parts of the country. On the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains it is particularly plentiful, where I 
have seen it growing on the sides of ravines and in gorges, 
attaining a height of over 250 feet, and 10 feet in diameter. It 
is a tree, which, in its native state, shows its stem free of 
branches to a considerable height, and, being thus easily manu¬ 
factured, although the timber is of a soft character, it is exten¬ 
sively used for railway, mining, and other purposes. 

The cones of this tree are from 11 to 15 inches in length, and 
about 4 inches in diameter. 

Finns Balfouricma , or Dr Balfour’s Pine, I found growing in 
very high elevations, on a soil of a loose, dry, stony character,, 
and in very exposed situations. I saw it growing on the tops of 
the high mountains near the state line betwixt California and 
Oregon, where it was fully 90 feet high, and 10 feet in circum¬ 
ference, with cones nearly 5 inches long and broad. In the 
same district, and along with this tree, I found the Contorted 
Branched Pine, or Finns flexihs, the latter, however, in some 
cases, growing at higher elevations than the former. 

Finns tubercnlata, or the Tuberculated Coned Pine.—This is a 
comparatively worthless pine, attaining no great height or beauty 
of appearance. Even in its native state it did not appear an 
attractive tree, but small and diminutive looking. The timber, 
however, is said to he of good quality. Eor planting on exposed 
situations this is a good tree, as I observed it growing well on 
the sea-coast some 300 miles south of San Francisco, on a poor 
sandy soil. 

The largest specimens I saw of this tree were about 35 feet in 
height, and 1 foot in diameter; with cones from 4 to inches in 
length, and 2 inches in breadth. 

Pmus monticola , or the Mountain Pine.—I have seen this 
pine in high elevations in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. It 
seems to be found chiefly in such high elevations, both in exposed 
parts of the mountains and in their deep warm gorges. The soil 
on which I found it in its healthiest state, and greatest dimen¬ 
sions of timber, was of a very poor and sbaley character, lying on 
the rock. On taking some measurements in the best way I 
could under the circumstances, I found a good many specimens 
of this tree to be over 120 feet in height, and 2 feet in diameter* 
with cones from 6 to 7 inches long, and 1J inches wide. 

Finns mnrioata , or the Bishop’s Pine.—This is a tree which I 
generally found growing by itself, in patches or clumps, and not 
intermixed with other kinds. It is thus found at various eleva¬ 
tions and. in different situations, sometimes near the sea, and at 
other times on the mountains inland; hut generally in very 
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exposed situations. I have seen it doing well on different kinds 
of soils—sometimes on a wet mossy hollow half-way up a moun¬ 
tain, and again on the bare, exposed, and dry sandy side of the 
same mountain. It is more of a bushy character than that of a 
timber tree, and I have never found it more than 35 feet in 
height, with a stem 1 foot in diameter, with cones 3 inches long, 
and 1 j in diameter. 

Picea grandis , or the Great Silver Fir.—This is one of the 
finest of our silver firs, and is really a beautiful tree when seen 
in its native state. When standing out alone and unencumbered 
with its neighbours, it presents one mass of foliage sweeping to 
the ground. Like our own silver fir it luxuriates in warm situa¬ 
tions and on soils of a deep loamy character. Thus I found it 
at its greatest height and finest condition of timber, on the warm 
and sheltered banks of rivers, in the valleys among the moun¬ 
tains. Nowhere have I ever seen it on poor dry soil or in 
exposed situations. Some of the finest specimens which came 
under my notice seemed to be about 300 feet in height and 
6 feet in diameter, with cones over 3 inches in length and 1| 
broad. 

Picea nobilis , or the Noble Silver Fir.—This is really a magnifi- 
centtree, andis found covering great parts of the Sierra Nevada and 
other mountains in California, in districts by itself, and at times 
intermixed with other kinds. It is generally diffused over the 
northern parts of the country, and is found on different soils and 
situations, as I have seen it growing in a healthy state both on a 
poor, dry soil, and on one of a deep moist character, and although 
found at great elevations and in exposed situations, it attains its 
greatest size and finest appearance in warm spots, along the 
confined banks of rivers, in the glens and ravines of the moun¬ 
tains, where the soil is of a deep loamy kind. On taking 
measurements of this tree, I found that on the more exposed 
sites it seldom attained a greater height than about 150 feet, and 
a diameter of 2 feet, while in the warm sheltered places it 
measured over 250 feet in height, with a diameter of 4^ feet. 

The seeds of this tree are sold in San Francisco at 4s. per oz. 

Picea faaicteata, or the Leafy-bracted Silver Fir.—I met with 
this tree some 300 miles south of San Francisco growing on the 
mountain ranges a few miles inland from the sea-coast. It is 
found at various elevations, near the level of the sea, and some 
thousands of feet above it, but always attains its greatest dimen¬ 
sions of timber in warm situations, and on soils of a sandy loam 
character. The finest specimen I saw measured 130 feet in 
height, with a diameter of over 3 feet. It is a very straight and 
beautiful tree, with few branches. 

Picea amaibilis , or the Lovely Silver Fir.—A very fine tree 
when seen growing in its native state. I have found it in various 
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parts of the country, generally intermixed with other kinds, and 
when thus found, forming the principal tree in the forest. It is 
found on the mountains at pretty high elevations, and both in 
warm and exposed situations ; but, as is generally to be found in 
such cases, the best specimens as regards timber are to be found 
in the warm gorges or ravines, where the soil is kept moist from 
the heights above. The soil where I saw this tree growing was 
of a loose gravelly character. Some of the specimens which 
came under my notice were about 250 feet in height, with 
diameters of nearly 6 feet. 

Abies Douglasii , or the Douglas Dir.—This fine-looking tree is 
now well known in this country; but, although we have got 
some nice specimens in our pleasure grounds, but a poor idea can 
be formed from them as to what this tree is in its native state. 
When in its most favourable situation, and unincumbered with 
other trees, it presents an impressive appearance: of a great 
height and beautiful proportion of stem, the branches sweep to 
the ground, forming one grand mass of foliage. 

This tree is found generally diffused over the Pacific slope of 
North America, forming large forests in parts, and intermixed 
with other kinds generally. In British Columbia and Oregon 
its timber forms the chief export trade of these parts of the 
country. There they grow to a great size—being from 10 to 15 
feet in diameter, and 300 feet in height. The specimens I saw 
in California measured over 200 feet in height, with diameters 
averaging 5 feet. I always found it in warm situations, although 
I believe it also grows in exposed places at high elevations. 
When growing on the high exposed mountain sides it only forms 
a small tree, and the fine large specimens are only to be found 
in the valleys, where the soil is of a deep rich character and the 
situation warm. 

Seeds sold in San Francisco at 10s. per ounce. 

Abies Mcnziesii , or Menzies’ Spruce Fir.—A thickly-branched 
cone-shaped tree when standing out alone and unincumbered by 
other trees. I found it growing in different parts of California, 
and, from my notes, I find that it luxuxiates in deep rich soil of 
a rather dampish character, and is consequently found in its best 
state, both as regards dimensions of timber and beauty of appear¬ 
ance, on the banks of rivers and in the valleys among the moun¬ 
tains. In its most favourable conditions I found it attaining a 
height of over 100 feet, and from 2 to 4 feet in diameter. 

Abies Mertensiana, now generally known as Abies Alhertiana , 
or the Californian Hemlock Spruce Fir.—This tree I found in 
large quantities among the mountains of California. I found it 
forming the principal tree in vast forests covering the valleys 
and mountain sides to comparatively high elevations, on soils 
both of a deep rich character and that of a poor sandy nature. 
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Some specimens wliieli came under my notice measured over 
180 feet in height, and 6 feet in diameter. 

Abies Pattonii, or Patton's Giant Californian Fir.—I found 
this tree growing at various altitudes and in different situations 
—sometimes in fine warm places in gorges and m valleys border¬ 
ing rivers, and at other times in very exposed situations high up 
on the mountain-sides, but always with a marked difference in 
respect of size and general appearance,—in the former attaining 
a height of 180 feet and 6 feet in diameter, with a healthy and 
beautiful appearance; while in the latter case, the trees were 
invariably of a poor and stunted character, seldom attaining a 
greater size than that of a bush. From this, therefore, I am led 
to conclude that this tree, in order to do well, requires a warm 
situation and a soil of a deep rich character. 

Cupressns Laiosoniana , or Lavrson’s Cypress.—In journeying 
along the line of the Union Pacific Bailway to San Francisco, I 
came across this tree in different valleys in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. It is a magnificent tree in its native state, both as 
regards dimensions of timber and general appearance. I observed 
that it is invariably found growing in warm and sheltered places 
along the banks of rivers, in the valleys bordering these, and on 
the sides of ravines and gorges; but never have I seen it in any 
very exposed situation. Consequent to its peculiarity of warm 
situation, we find that it is characteristic of a deep loamy soil of 
a dampish character. I have seen specimens of it about 150 feet 
in height and 3 feet m diameter, with the branches sweeping in 
a regular form from top to bottom. In one case, when on the 
railway, when passing through a clump of this cypress, the 
branches of the trees near at hand came sweeping down so near 
that I was enabled to grasp a branchlet from the carriage window, 
I observed that numerous saw-mills have been erected by the 
Bailway Company m the best timbered parts of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and that the timber of this tree is cut up 
by them for the purposes along the line. 

Seeds sold in San Francisco at 48s. per lb. 

Guppcssus macrocarpa , or Lambert's Cypress.—I came across 
this $ne tree in different parts of California, but particularly in 
a d^tnct some way south of San Jose, near the sea-coast, and 
yrithin sight of the stage-road running south to Monterey. 

-"There I saw it growing in the hollows and on the sides of the 
mountains, both in warm situations and in exposed ones, and in 
wet and dry soils of different characters, all seemingly doing well. 
On taking an average of a few, I found their height to be about 
50 feet, but one fine specimen I came across measured 65 feet in 
height, with a stem nearly 3 feet in diameter. 

Seeds sold in San Francisco at 40s. per lb. 

Cupressics Governance, or Gowan’s Californian Cypress.—This is 
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a mere bush, which I found growing in the same district as C. 
macrocarpa, but nearer to the sea-coast. It is seldom above 
12 feet in height, and grows on different kinds of soils,—both rich 
and poor,—and in warm and exposed situations. 

Cupressus attenuate z, or the Slender-branched Cypress.—This 
cypress is also a mere bush of about the same height as the last- 
named one. I invariably found it growing in nice warm situa¬ 
tions, and in soils of a deep rich character, rather inclined to be 
moist. 

Cupressus H'Nabiana, , or MdSTab’s Cypress.—This is another 
bushy cypress, of about the same height as the two last ones. I 
found it at high elevations among the mountains, and in various 
kinds of soils. 

Seeds sold in San Francisco at 4s. per ounce. 

Sequoia sempervirens , the Eed Wood, or Bastard Cedar.— 
This is the grand timber-tree of California. Its timber is of a 
light red colour, resembling mahogany very much, and is manu¬ 
factured into all shapes, and for various purposes. I found the 
tree growing generally all over California, and forming the 
principal crop in different parts. I observed it in great abundance 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and particularly so at the 
“(Jape Horn” part of the Union Pacific Eailway, where a large 
saw-mill has been erected by the company for the manufacture 
of this and other kinds of trees into railway sleepers and other 
purposes of the line. 

It forms a fine-looking tree in its native state, and I have 
seen specimens of it over 300 feet in height, and 8 feet in 
diameter. The soil on which I saw it growing most luxuriantly 
■was of a loose gravelly character, on the banks of a ravine where 
it was watered from the heights above. It, however, seems 
indigenous to moist soils and situations. 

The seeds of this tree can be bought in San Francisco for 40s. 
per lb. 

Sequoia giganiea, or the Wellingtonia.—So many descriptions 
of the conditions under which this tree is found growing in its 
native state have been laid before the public by parties who 
have visited the district where it is found, that I consider it 
unnecessary for me to say anything regarding it. 

Thuja Memiesii, or the Menzies Arbor Vitae, I observed 
growing generally on deep rich soil of a dampish character, on 
the sides of rivers, and in valleys bordering these; and seldom 
on very poor or dry sites. It is a fine-looking tree, growing 
about 60 feet in height, and clothed to the ground with wide- 
spreading branches. 

Seeds sold in San Francisco at 6s. per ounce. 

Thuja gigantea , or the Gigantic Arbor Vitae.—I found this 
tree attaining its greatest dimensions of timber, and its finest 
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appearance generally, on a soil of a deep loamy nature, rather 
moist, but at the same time not what might be called wet. I 
have observed it, however, of a very fair size on a soil of a sandy 
porous character; but in this case the soil was kept dampish by 
water from above. As a rule this tree thrives best on the banks 
of rivers, where the soil is moist and the situation sheltered. 
The largest specimen which came under my notice measured 
130 feet in height and 4 feet in diameter. 


ON SUCCESSFUL PLANTING- EXPOSED LAND. 

By Andrew Gilchrist, Forester, Urie, Stonehaven. 

[Premium—Five Sovereigns .] 

If the many agricultural improvements that have taken place 
in Scotland during the past century were examined, it will be 
found that arboriculture has played an important part both in 
increasing the productiveness and keeping up the increased 
fertility of the soil. A careful inquiry into the influence of 
arboriculture will prove that it has been and is still one of 
those subsidiary rills that have helped to swell the river of 
success, that has attended the efforts put forth by many of the 
agriculturists of our day, not only to improve and fertilise the 
soil, but also to ameliorate the climate. Even in the most 
fertile parts of the country the influence of woodland is doing 
much to benefit agriculture. The work is so quietly performed,* 
that even those who are reaping the benefits of their influence 
fail to observe or appreciate them, but let the trees be suddenly 
removed, and they would not be so slow to acknowledge the 
injuries that their absence was capable of producing. But the 
beneficial influence of plantations is more apparent in those dis¬ 
tricts where the land has been but recently reclaimed. The soil 
of all newly reclaimed land is left in a loose and open state, and 
this, along with the draining off of the surface water makes the 
soil more liable to suffer from drought, and without shelter the 
moisture is easily evaporated, and it soon becomes dry through 
the effects of scorching winds and the sun’s heat, and at best it 
yields but a meagre crop. But when such land is sheltered by 
plantations, the wind is softened, and thus the soil is kept in a 
moist state, and is not so easily parched by the wind. The crops 
braid earlier, and more regularly, and throughout the whole 
season they continue to maintain a more luxuriant appearance, 
and ultimately it yields a greater quantity and a much finer 
quality of grain. With regard to a crop of grass or turnips the 
result is the same, the produce per acre is invariably larger, and 
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tlieir nutritive qualities are greater. Under tie influence of 
judiciously laid out plantations tie wind is softened and dis¬ 
armed of its bligiting influence, and consequently tiere is a 
greater degree of tiat genial warmth, both in tie air and in tie 
soil, which is so essential to vegetation. A great part of tie 
nutritive food of plants is drawn from tie air and from tie gases 
tiat are evaporated from tie soil, consequently a cold withering 
wind sweeping over a district, instead of accelerating tie forma¬ 
tion of dew and increasing tie latent heat of tie earth, or 
promoting tie evolution of gases, does tie very opposite, neutra¬ 
lising tie effect of tie sun’s heat, and lowering the temperature 
of tie soil. Wien grazed under a suitable shelter cattle are less 
liable to suffer from many of those diseases tiat are known to 
result from exposure in a trying and changeable climate; they 
also thrive better and fatten much faster, because tiere is a less 
proportion of then carbonaceous food required to keep up tie 
necessary animal heat. Butwithout a sufficient shelter tie animals 
require more labour to procure tie necessary food; and instead 
of it being all available for fattening, a great quantity of it is con¬ 
sumed in keeping up tie animal heat. 

Successful planting on bleak exposures helps greatly to fertilise 
and develop tie resources of even tie poorest land; as soon as 
tie trees have grown so high as to let their influence be felt, 
it becomes quite apparent that both the soil and climate are 
gradually undergoing a change as tie shelter extends. Tie veiy 
heather is seen to get less luxuriant, and eventually to give 
place to a grassy herbage; and tie more 'extensive tie tract- of 
land becomes over which tie warmth and shelter is effectually 
felt, the natural herbage becomes more succulent and nutritious, 
and tie farmer is able to keep a more numerous and much finer 
breed of stock on tie same land. 

This brief summary of the benefits that follow the successful 
planting of bleak exposures, proves clearly tiat tie success must 
be partly estimated by tie lasting nature and value of the shelter 
that is afforded to the crops and stock by tie proximity of 
plantations; and shows how very important it is to plant those 
trees tiat will provide and continue to maintain a permanent 
shelter. 

Tie plantations which we are about to report are situated in 
tie county of Renfrew, and consist of several enclosures formed 
primarily for shelter. Tie average altitude is about 900 feet 
above the sea-level; the exposure is mostly north-west by west 
Tie most of tie ground is very steep slopes, with bare whinstone 
rocks protruding. The distance from the sea is eight miles, and 
except adjacent to the coast, tie tract of country tiat lies 
between the sea and tie plantation consists chiefly of a moorish 
and very bleak tract of land, quite treeless, and indeed almost 
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destitute of any natural shelter. The prevailing winds of the 
district are from the south-west, and their force is rather 
increased than abated during their passage through this hare 
district, and they fall upon many of the more exposed parts 
of those plantations with very great force. The soil consists 
of a coarse brown earth, with a mixture of stones; for the 
most part it is a dry light soil, formed chiefly by the gradual 
disintegration of the rocks that lie underneath and around it. 
The depth of the soil varies considerably; in some of the chinks 
and corners at the foot of the perpendicular rocks, where the 
soil has evidently accumulated as it loosened and fell from 
the higher ground, there is a fair depth, but the average depth 
is not more than three inches, resting for the most part on 
a rotten and decaying quality of wkinstone rock. In several 
places it is incumbent on very hard wliinstone rock, with but 
few fissures in its surface. On the lower parts of the ground, 
where the rock is at a greater depth, the subsoil consists of a 
very coarse brown gravel. There are also several portions with 
a mossy soil resting on a subsoil of clayey gravel, and these are 
almost the only parts that required draining. There are six 
enclosures of various extent all planted at various periods sub¬ 
sequent to 1821, but owing to injudicious planting, especially on 
the more exposed parts, of trees that were unable to withstand 
the effects of the cold cutting winds, the plantations became 
dilapidated, and the ground had to be cleared in 1860 and 1861, 
and judiciously replanted. The first crop consisted chiefly of 
larch, with a number of Scots and spruce firs, and a few of the more 
common sorts of hardwood trees put in at irregular distances over 
the ground; but with the exception of the larch, there was not 
anything like a sufficient number of trees to form a permanent crop. 
The work of clearing this crop and replanting was performed by 
the reporter, and thus by a careful observation of the habits of the 
various trees, and the effects produced on them by the severity of 
the cutting winds, enabled mm to form a pretty correct estimate 
of their respective capabilities for planting on bleak exposures. 
The plantations that had to be cleared were from eighteen to 
forty years planted, and from two to thirty acres in extent. 
The first cause of these plantations becoming unhealthy and 
dilapitated was doubtless owing to the trees that were planted 
on the outside of the most exposed margin of the plantation 
being unable to withstand the severity of the position. These 
consisted for the most part of the spruce fir (Abies excelsa ), a tree 
which, though of a dense branchy habit, and apparently well 
suited to provide a permanent shelter, is so tender that ic is 
quite unable to withstand the severity of the wind on the more 
exposed parts of plantations, especially when the soil is thin and 
light. At a very early stage of their growth almost every one of 
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them on the outside zone had succumbed to the withering blast; 
many of them, sheltered by the nature of the ground, or by the dyke 
that enclosed the plantation, continued to keep up a green ap¬ 
pearance on the lower part of their stems after the branches on the 
upper parts had become quite withered and dead, and their whole 
aspect bore unmistakeable evidence, that after they had grown 
on a average for ten years, and got fairly above the natural 
shelter of the district, they had gradually become less vigorous in 
their growth. It was only on the least exposed side of the tree 
that branches had been formed, and even these had an open and 
bare appearance, the leaves, which were mostly in tufts at the 
points of the branches, were very short, and had a withered and 
brownish tinge about them. These unhealthy appearances were 
the same throughout the whole plantation. Wherever the trees 
had grown so high as to be fairly exposed to the uninterrupted 
force of the wind, they seemed to be affected in their growth in 
proportion to their exposure. Another defect in the spruce for 
an outside tree on bleak exposures is, that it is a very shallow- 
rooted tree, and is ever most liable, even when in a moderately 
healthy state, to be uprooted by the wind. This had been a very 
frequent occurrence, not only on the more exposed parts, but 
throughout the interior of the plantation. On the dampish 
portions of the ground, where they were brought up from the 
first under a suitable shelter, the spruce had grown into pro¬ 
fitable trees; but altogether the size and health depended on the 
depth of the shelter that was between them and the wind; and 
gradually, as the shelter became opener, the spruces were invari¬ 
ably the first trees to succumb to the change. 

There were also several portions of the most exposed margins 
planted with larch, and though it is naturally a hardier tree 
than the spruce, it had not much more effectually withstood the 
effects of the wind. When compared with those that grew on 
the more sheltered parts the rate of growth had been much 
slower, and altogether they had a very unhealthy and stunted 
appearance. Their branches were short, twisted, covered with 
spray, and generally dead at the extremities; their stems were 
much clad with mosses and lichens, and considerably bent before 
the wind, with no leading shoots, the tender growths being ap¬ 
parently cut off by the severity of the cold blast. Many of those 
on the most exposed margins were quite dead, and all were con¬ 
siderably affected by the rot. The farther they were removed 
from the exposed side, even though the soil was poorer and more 
elevated, the benefits of shelter became more and more apparent 
in proportion as they were sheltered, so did the symptoms of 
tenderness disappear; the trees gradually becoming healthier, 
stouter, taller, and quite free from rot. In fact, where the trees 
had been moderately sheltered, and timeously and judiciously 
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thinned, the timber was not only quite sound, but of a superior 
quality; and the quantity produced per acre would favourably 
compare with that produced on better soils and situations. 

There were a few trees of the silver fir on the exposed margin 
of one of the plantations, and these had withstood the effects ot 
the storm much better than the spruce, and fully as well as the 
larch. The silver fir takes a deep hold of the ground, and its 
foliage does not get so brown and unhealthy as the spruce, and 
the branches continue to grow and extend even on the exposed 
side of the tree. Another good feature in this tree is, that though 
it looses its leader, it very soon forms another; consequently,, 
though the upper part of the tree is cut off by the wind, it readily 
sends out another shoot lower down the stem. Thus, so long as 
it lives, it prevents a break from occurring in the outside row. 

Beyond all question, the Scots pine is the best tree in every 
respect for bleak exposures and thin soils. If they are allowed 
sufficient space in which to develop themselves, and inured to 
the free play of the winds, only in exceptionally severe hurri¬ 
canes are they uprooted. This was abundantly demonstrated in 
these plantations. Wherever there was a Scots pine on the out¬ 
side row, it was quite healthy, and showed no signs whatever of 
suffering from the severity of the exposure; but where they had 
been brought up for a time under the shelter of the spruce or 
larch, they were liable to he easily overturned by the wind. This 
was doubtless caused not from a natural tenderness, or from any 
defect in the tree, hut because they had not been from the first 
individually accustomed to the full force of the wind. 

Amongst the hardwood trees, the elm, where severely exposed, 
had proved the most unsuitable tree, not a few of them being 
quite dead in the top; and as a general rule, they seemed unable 
to resist the force of the blast, so far as to be able to grow up in 
anything like an upright direction, both stem and branches being 
much bent and growing away from the wind. Many of them 
were quite rotten and worthless. The ash was apparently much 
better suited for the exposure, and had withstood the effects of 
the blast better than the elm; it had continued to maintain a 
more upright direction of growth, and apparently, if judiciously 
reared, it was not altogether unsuited for becoming a moderately 
profitable timber tree. The oak was of very slow’ growth, its stem 
being much covered over with spray, and though they continued 
to live on the exposure, none of them had the appearance of 
growing into anything like a timber tree. The beech, naturally 
a hardy tree, did not withstand the force of the wind on the 
more exposed parts. It had sent out most branches from the 
least exposed side; and though it maintained a healthy appear¬ 
ance, yet, owing to the way in which the branches grew and 
extended out, chiefly from the least exposed side, it was not 
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altogether a suitable tree: the principal objection being, that it 
is more inclined to grow into a huge, one-sided, wide-spreading 
bush, its weight of branches making it liable to be uprooted by 
the wind. The birch had withstood the effects of the exposure 
fully better than the beech. Its rate of growth had not been 
rapid, but it continued to be healthy, and to keep up a tree-like 
appearance; and on the damper parts of the plantation it had 
proved altogether the most suitable of the hardwood trees. The 
alder was apparently not so hardy, numbers of them, where much 
exposed, being dead at the top, and all generally inclined to pro¬ 
duce most branches on the least exposed side. The sycamore 
was the hardwood tree that seemed to be least affected, either in 
its health or form of growth, by the severity of the wind. The 
whole of them had a healthy aspect, and firmly withstood the 
effects of the storm. Though the rate of growth was slow, the 
trees did not incline to become so dwarfed and one-sided as the 
great proportion of the others did, neither were they so frequently 
dismembered by the force of the wind. 

From these observations of the habits of the various trees on 
this cold and exposed situation, we inferred that the Scots pine 
is not only the most suitable tree to plant for a permanent shelter, 
but also for a profitable crop. The health and success of the 
larch depends to a greater degree on the extent and breadth of 
the plantation; and unless a shelter sufficient to soften the force 
of the wind be provided, it will not become a profitable timber 
tree on very bleak exposures. For example, the best crop of 
larch was produced in the plantations numbers 1 and 2, which 
were the most extensive and first planted, the average breadth 
before the wind being 250 yards. In both of these plantations 
the value and health of the crop was more directly controlled 
by the breadth of the plantation and the severity of the wind 
than it was by the quality of the soil. This was quite apparent, 
and in clearing the crop we (from measurements taken after the 
trees were cut down) formed the following estimates of the value 
of an acre on the various exposures:—1st, on the most sheltered 
parts the value of an acre, forty years planted, was L.55, or L.1, 
7s. 6d. per acre annually, with most of the trees iu a growing 
condition. On a less sheltered part the value was L28 per acre, 
or 14s. per acre annually, with the greater part of the trees un¬ 
healthy, and much impaired in their rate of growth. An acre 
made up of 10 yards in breadth on the most exposed margins, 
was not worth more than L.10 per acre, or 5s. per acre annually, 
and scarcely a tree in a healthy state, many of them being quite 
dead. This gives L.31 as the average value of the larch per acre, 
while the value of an average acre of Scots pine was L.32, or 
16s. per acre annually, and the trees in a healthy growing con¬ 
dition ; thus giving a balance of L.1 per acre in favour of the 
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Scots pine, exclusive of the value of the shelter that the adjoin¬ 
ing fields would have derived if the crop had consisted of Scots 
pine instead of larch. 

The value of an acre of spruce on the most favourable soil 
and sheltered situation in the plantations was L.25 per acre; but 
on the exposed margins, where the soil was thin, and the expo¬ 
sure severe, it was not worth more than L.4 per acre. The value 
of an acre of silver fir was equal to the spruce. Of the different 
sorts of hardwood trees, sycamore and ash were the most valu¬ 
able, the average value per acre being about L.15. 

Number 3 was a belt 50 yards in breadth, thirty years planted. 
The value of the produce of an acre of larch was L.18, 15s., or 
12s. 6d. per acre annually. The greater proportion of the trees 
were in a most unhealthy, .stunted, and weather-beaten state, 
and about fifty per cent, of them had been uprooted. The Scots 
pines were in a growing condition, and had there been as many 
of them as would have constituted a crop, cautious thinning 
would have left a healthy growing crop of timber in the belt. 
The value received for the Scots pine at the time of clearing 
was Is. 4d. per tree; and if we take 330 trees per acre as a fair 
crop at that age, it gives L.22, or 14s. 8d. per acre annually, 
being a balance of 2s. 2d. per year, per acre, in favour of the 
Scots pine, without the value of the permanent shelter being 
considered at all. And after say ten years more of a healthy 
growth, a still further addition to the value of the crop might 
be reasonably expected. 

Number 4 was a clump, convex on the most exposed side, 
and concave on the other sides. The crop consisted mostly 
of larches, with a few Scots pines and oaks. This clump was 
about 250 yards broad, and thirty years planted. There were 
about 40 per cent, of the larches dead and uprooted, when cleared 
in 1861; the remainder, except a few in the most sheltered part, 
were quite withered, and apparently at their growth. The value 
of an acre on the most exposed parts was L.9, or 6s. per acre 
annually; but on the more sheltered parts an acre was worth 
L.30, or L.l per acre annually. The value of an average Scots 
pine tree in this enclosure was Is. 5d.; and if we take 330 trees 
per-acre as a crop, it gives L.23, 7s. 6d. as the value of an acre of 
_Scots pines against L.l9,10s., being the value of an average acre of 
larches in the same enclosure. The oaks, though they continued 
in a growing state, had made little progress, and were evidently 
much stunted in their growth. They were only worth 3d. 
per tree. 

Numbers 5 and 6 were about eighteen years planted, and both 
belts about 20 yards broad. The crop consisted of larch, with 
a few spruces on the most exposed sides. The trees had all 
suffered so severely from the effects of the cold wind, that there 
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'was scarcely a living tree to "be found. The market value of the 
larches was 2d. per tree, while the few spruces would not have 
paid the clearing. Contrast these two belts with other two on 
the same estate, and on a rather more exposed situation; they 
were 22 yards broad, and planted twenty-six years ago, chiefly 
with Scots pines and a few larches. The reporter thinned them 
in 1861; and as the larches had then begun to show undoubted 
symptoms of tenderness and decay, they were mostly removed 
at that time, and now (in September 1873) there is a regular crop 
of healthy growing Scots pines on the ground, worth at least 
lOd. per tree; and in all probability these trees will, when at 
their growth, yield a return per acre equal if not above the rent 
that is at present being derived from the adjoining fields for 
agricultural and dairy purposes, not to speak of the value of the 
shelter that they are affording to both stock and crops. 

From these estimates, which are founded on the prices that the 
various trees realised, it is clearly established that the Scots pine 
proved the most suitable tree for the purpose of maintaining a 
permanent shelter, and also that, unless under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, it yielded the most profitable crop. 
If even a belt of Scots pines, from 10 to 20 yards broad, had 
been formed on the most exposed side of the widest and largest 
plantations, a still more profitable crop of larch timber might 
have been realised. 

When plantations are to be formed on bleak exposures for 
shelter, the primary aim of the planter should be to plant only 
those trees that have an undoubted reputation for withstanding 
the severity of the exposure on similar situations, and reject all 
those that will only thrive till they have grown above the 
natural shelter of the district, and then gradually succumb to 
the effects of the blast, as also those that are liable to be easily 
overturned by the wind. The consideration of whether there is 
likely to be a demand in the locality for the particular kinds of 
timber, is a matter of secondary importance, because in instances 
of this kind the real value of the tree is ascertained chiefly by 
the permanency of the shelter that it affords to the fields that 
come within the range of its influence. 

Even though the soil of the plantation be very suitable for the 
growth of larch, special attention should be paid to plant about 
20 yards on the most exposed margin with Scots pines, so that 
the wind as far as possible may be prevented from making a 
gap in the plantation. When the trees have reached a height of 
say 10 to 15 feet, the decay or uprooting of a few in the outside 
zone is a very serious matter. 

Although the trees that are planted in the interior of the 
plantation are of a hardier kind, still, having received up to this 
stage of their growth a certain degree of shelter from the sur- 
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rounding trees, they are unable to overcome the suddenness of 
the exposure. They have been brought up under a higher tem¬ 
perature than the outside trees, and have been inured to the full 
force of the wind, consequently, when it falls with uninterrupted 
foree upon them, they are either uprooted or gradually wither and 
die. Whole plantations are frequently rendered utterly useless 
as a shelter to the surrounding fields by the injudicious selection 
and planting of unsuitable trees on the exposed margin. 

By planting this sheltering belt entirely with Scots pine, and 
where a variety of foliage is wanted, if a few sycamores are put 
in at from 9 to 18 feet apart, timely attention to thinning will 
secure a safe and lasting shelter to the plantation. 

Nor is this all; for where it is found, as it not unfrequently 
is on thin light soils, to be most profitable to clear the crop after 
forty or forty-five years’ growth, this outside belt of hardy trees 
can be left to break the force of the wind till the second crop has 
grown sufficiently high to be a shelter. In the case of narrow 
belts, the outside row of trees on the exposed side will frequently 
be found invaluable for lessening the force of the wind when the 
crop is cut over. 

The clearing of these plantations was commenced in 1860, the 
whole of the trees being cut over, except a few hardwoods and 
Scots pines, which, when found at suitable distances apart, were 
left here and there throughout the enclosures as a shelter; not a 
few of them w T ere uprooted, but what did remain, though they 
grew little, did much to soften the force of the wind. Ten 
acres of number 1 were prepared for planting in the autumn, the 
branches being all collected and burned, and all the damp pieces 
of ground were drained, the excavated soil being spread back 
over the ground. Planting was begun in the 1st of October, by 
planting a belt 20 yards broad on the most exposed side, entirely 
with Scots pines and sycamores, the latter placed about 12 feet 
apart, and the intermediate spaces filled up with Scots pine 
about 3J feet apart. The rest of the ground, where dry, was 
planted with 2500 Scots pine, 800 larch, 200 spruces, with a few 
plants of silver fir, Austrian*pine, and some hardwoods put in 
where the ground was suitable at proper distances apart, making 
the total number of plants used about 3500 per acre, the dis¬ 
tribution being varied to suit the local peculiarities. Where the 
soil was thin and the situation exposed, the number of Scots 
pines was increased, and few larches planted; and on the best of 
soils and most sheltered places a few additional larches were 
planted and not so many Scots pines; while the dampish and 
mossy portions of ground were planted with 2 Scots pines for 1 
spruce, no larch being used. The plants used were 2 years, 1 
year transplanted larch, and small 2 years transplanted Scots pine, 
all from 9 to 12 inches high, and finely rooted. 
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It is by many considered to be most injudicious to plant im¬ 
mediately after removing a crop of wood, the general belief being 
that the ground should be left unplanted and grazed with, cattle 
for a number of years after being cleared. No doubt this is in 
some cases a decided benefit, but it is not so necessary as many 
suppose it to be, and the success that has attended the re-plant¬ 
ing of these plantations proves that it is not absolutely essential. 
The natural herbage on the ground, from which a full crop of 
larch was removed, consisted of the Holms lunatus (or York¬ 
shire fog), and the Holms mollis (the creeping or bearded soft 
grass), a species of Agrostis, and a thick covering of moss. This 
mossy herbage had grown over fallen and decaying branches, the 
roots of these benty grasses combining with the half-decayed 
vegetable substances that had fallen from the trees until a tough 
sward had been formed over the natural soil. This surface 
accumulation perniciously affects the soil and reduces its fertility, 
excluding to a great extent the admission of air and moisture, 
and the sward is of itself so dry and inert, that scarcely any coni¬ 
ferous plant when planted in it will live. 

After planting about an acre, and observing that, owing to the 
thickness of the sward, the plants had to be put to an undue 
depth before their roots could be placed into the natural soil, and 
that scarcely any of them were properly firmed in the ground, 
we resolved to pare off the surface accumulation and lay it aside. 
Accordingly, before putting in the plant each planter cleared a 
space about 12 inches square, and when planting made sure that 
every plant was placed into the natural soil. It was at once 
apparent that this method was superior to the ordinary plan, as 
it caused the soil to take a better hold of the plant at the collar; 
thus it was made much firmer, and the cuts that had been made 
by the spade were quite sealed together, the action of the foot 
when tramping, having caused the soft earth to adhere firmly 
together : vdiereas the lightness and elasticity of the sward pre¬ 
vented it from being so completely compressed together as to keep 
the plant in a firm position. 

There was a very great difference between those that were 
planted in the ordinary way and those planted into the soil after 
the surface was pared off. The former were much twisted about 
with the wind during the winter months; and though most of 
them started to grow in spring, they had a very sickly appearance, 
and many of them died during the summer. Those planted in 
the prepared soil stood the winter without any tramping, and the 
death rate was not two per cent. Many object to the paring off 
■ -of the sward, averring that the drought is thus admitted; but after 
planting from SO to 70 acres annually for a number of years, even 
with the extremely dry and scorching seasons of 1868, 69, and 
70, observation has proved that this is inconsistant with fact. 
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The number of deaths per acre in any one of these dry seasons 
has not exceeded Mir, and in many cases it is under two per cent, 
and it was very rare to see any of the cuts that were made with 
the spade even slightly opened by the drought, or the plants 
suffering in any way from the wind lashing them, or causing 
them to slacken in the ground. 

It may not be improper to mention, that the paring can be 
done at a cost of 5s. per acre, and it is a considerable advantage 
to the soil to have it done from three to six months previous to 
planting. Some years ago when doing this, we adopted an im¬ 
plement shaped similar to an adze, about 5} inches broad in 
the mouth, and found that the work could be done much more 
efficiently, and cheaper, than with the spade. With this imple¬ 
ment an active man should prepare 2000 places, 14 inches 
square, in one day. 

We may also state, that the best method of putting in the plants 
when the surface covering is taken off, is by two cuts, made 8 
or 9 inches wide in the soil, with a spade, so as to form a right 
angle, thus— L. The first cut must be made perpendicular, and 
in order to do this the planter must hold the back of the spade 
towards himself; and to make the other, the spade is inserted in 
the usual way, he then depresses and turns up the side of the 
spade, so as to turn up the angle of soil formed by the two cuts, 
the plant being drawn sharply into its place, with its rootlets 
below the spade, and the straight part of its root set against the 
perpendicular cut. 

The whole of these enclosures were planted, according to the 
plan above described, between the autumn of 1860 and spring of 
1862. There was no beating up required but on one portion, 
where rabbits had become rather numerous. JExcept the cutting 
away of the grass from the plants during the first three growing 
seasons, there was nothing else done for them, and this was only 
done on the more sheltered parts, wffiere the grass cut was suffi¬ 
cient to pay the expense of cutting. We minutely examined this 
crop in September 1873, and in giving a report in regard to its 
appearance, it is quite apparent that the replanting has been a 
success. Although about the half of the total extent was planted 
a year later than the other, there is very little difference either in 
their general appearance or height, both of these being appa¬ 
rently more directly controlled by the nature of the soil and 
seventy [of the exposure than by the difference of one year’s 
growth. Tor example, in number 4, which was planted in the 
spring of 1862, there are sycamores from 5 to 8 feet high, 
and the Scots pines on the barest soils and most elevated parts ore 
5 feet high, having growm 10 inches annually for the last three 
years; and on the best soils and situations there are numbers 16 
leet high, and growing at the rate of 24 inches annually; while 
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in the parts of 1 and 2 that were planted the year previous, there 
is generally very little difference, either in regard to height or rate 
of growth. 

The success that has attended the replanting of these woods 
has been beyond expectation, and an examination of the present 
appearance of the individual trees proves that the system of dis¬ 
tributing the plants over the ground was absolutely essential to 
their successful growth. Many of the Scots pines that were 
planted in the autumn of 1860 and spring of 1861 have grown 
16 feet high during twelve years, and are at present in a most 
healthy and rapid growing condition, the annual growth being 
from 16 to 24 inches. Many of them, on the most exposed 
margins, are already as high, after twelve years' growth, as some 
of the spruces and larches were on the very same ground after 
upwards of thirty years’ growth. Even on the very outside row 
the pines are stout and well proportioned trees, and show no 
symptoms of impaired growth, and none of them are bent before 
the wind; whereas it -was quite evident that, on the same parts, 
the trees that constituted the outside row of the former crop 
had begun to be most severely affected by the severity of the 
wind by the time they had reached the age or height of the 
present crop. 

The larches, particularly on the thin soils and the more elevated 
parts, where they have come to be very much exposed to the 
force of the cutting winds, begin to show symptoms of disease, 
the branches and leading tops of not a few of them being quite 
dead at the extremities, and many of them are already a little 
bent before the wind; on better soils, and where properly sheltered, 
they are in a healthy thriving condition, and have all the appear¬ 
ance of ultimately becoming good and profitable timber trees. 
The average growth for the twelve years is about 9 feet, but 
in proportion as they are exposed so does the rate of grow T th and 
healthy appearance decrease. 

Regarding the spruce, the same thing may be said. In some 
of the low-lying dampish spots they are upwards of 16 feet 
high, while on thin soils and more exposed situations they are 
more dwaifed in their growth; but the average growth for the 
twelve years will be about 9 feet. 

The highest silver fir is about 7 feet high ; but though the 
rate of growth has apparently been slow, they are healthy. The 
average yearly growth for the last two years is 10 inches. 

The Austrian pines are growing at very much the same rate 
. as the silver fir, the highest to be found being about 6 feet; the 
growth last season was 12 inches. This pine is much recom¬ 
mended by some, as being very hardy and suitable for planting 
on bleak exposures; but while agreeing as to its hardiness, we 
very much doubt if its dense and bushy branches do not make it 
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rather liable to be easily uprooted by the wind on thin soils and 
exposed situation^. 

The sycamores, planted on the most exposed sites, are in a 
healthy condition, and apparently not suffering in the least 
degree from the effects of the cold cutting winds to which they 
are exposed. They are all stout, well-grown trees, from 6 to 
8 feet high. 

There were a number of ashes, particularly on the least ex¬ 
posed side of number 1 enclosure, and these are from 6 to 9 
feet high, and in a fair state of growth. 

In the narrow belts and most exposed parts of the plantations 
the Scots pine is not growing rapidly, but the healthy and hardy 
appearance continues the same, proving beyond a doubt that it is 
the most suitable tree for planting on unsheltered exposures, 
either as a permanent shelter or a profitable crop. 

After other two years' growth, the whole of these plantations 
will be ready to be thinned for the first time. In enclosures 
numbers 1, 2, and 4, there are on the best soils several por¬ 
tions that would now be very much benefited by a moderate 
thinning. 

There were roads 18 feet wide left unplanted through the 
centres of numbers 1 and 2 ; and where the ground was damp 
a drain was cut on one or both sides, parallel with the road, and 
the whole of the soil taken from the 'drain was laid to the one 
side, and spread over the surface of the road. Where the nature 
of the groimd suited, and more drainage necessary, these drains 
were made to serve as leaders to a number of small drains. 

The damp portions of ground in any of the enclosures had not 
been very regularly or satisfactorily drained for the first crop of 
timber. Many of the drains were so shallow and crookedly laid 
out, that when preparing to replant we found it more advan¬ 
tageous to open new drains, at regular distances apart, than to 
clear [but and deepen the old ones. In order to facilitate the 
removal of timber, the new drains were as far as possible laid 
out at right angles with the line of the plantation road, and cut 
from 25 to 30 feet apart; they were opened to the following 
dimensions—from 20 to 24 inches deep, 30 inches wide at 
top, the sides sloped in to 8 inches vide at bottom. The soil 
that was thrown out of the drains was laid on both sides, and 
spread back over the ground before planting. The cutting of 
the drains cost from 8s. 4d. to 10s. 6d. per hundred yards. 

The whole of the plantations are mostly enclosed with dry 
stone dykes, erected at the time the first crop was planted, 
most of them being double dykes 3J feet high, and all built 
of whinstone, collected and quarried on the ground. The one 
side of number 3, and the wiiole of number 4, is enclosed by 
a sunk fence dyke. The building of the dykes cost about six-i 
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pence per yard; the tenants of the farms that were to be bene¬ 
fited by the shelter of the plantations doing the work of collect¬ 
ing and carting the stones free of expense. 

A portion of the dyke that enclosed plantation number 1 was 
cleared out and rebuilt at the time of replanting, the cost being 
sevenpence per yard. 

In connection with this report, one thing not only deseives to 
be noticed, but is also to be well worthy of imitation, and that 
is, that the farmers on the estate felt the want of shelter to their 
stock and ciops from the cold winds so much, that they most 
willingly gave oh several acres of ground to be planted, and con¬ 
tinued to pay the same rent for more than one lease; and 
according to their own statement, the influence of the shelter 
added upwards of twenty per cent, to the value of their farms. 


ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

By Alexander Mann, M.A., Rothiemay, Banffshire. 

[Premium—The Medium Gold Medal.} 

The present time, when the educational machinery of the whole 
country is being remodelled, seems peculiarly opportune for 
inquiring what facilities agricultuiists possess for obtaining a 
suitable education in those branches of science connected with 
their business, and for considering by what means such may be 
best provided. The subject is one which concerns, in about an 
equal degree, the interests of both landlords and tenants,—a 
striking connection having been found to exist between the 
increase in the value of land and the education and intelligence 
of those v r ho cultivate it. From the exceptional educational 
advantages which Scotland has so long enjoyed, agriculturists 
in this country have been greatly superior in point of instruction 
to those of most other countries; and it is of importance to note 
that the increase in the value of landed propeity in Scotland has 
also been exceptionally great. It was shown, about three years 
ago, from reliable statistics produced by Government, when the 
Irish land question was before Parliament, that while the rental 
of land in Ireland had doubled during the previous hundred 
years, and that of England tripled, the rental of Scotland had 
sextupled itself in the same time. There has been, therefore, 
in that space of time, an increase in the value of landed property 
in Scotland of 500 per cent., against an increase of 200 per cent* 
in England, and 100 per cent, in Ireland. This is a remarkable 
fact; and there can be no doubt that the explanation of it is to 
be found chiefly in the vastly superior school system which 
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Scotland has possessed, and in the intelligence and enterprise 
which it has beer?the means of developing among her agricultural 
classes. Various secondary causes have, no doubt, exerted an 
influence in bringing about this remarkable development of the 
resources of the country,—such as the banking system, the efforts 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, the system of leases, 
and the rational understanding subsisting between landlord and 
tenant; but the success of these, again, has been due mainly to 
the educational condition of the country; for why did not land¬ 
lords find it profitable to adopt similar arrangements in the sister 
countries, or the tenants show any willingness to accept of them, 
even when offered 2 The subject is one well worthy of the atten¬ 
tion of landlords, as it shows what magnificent returns may be 
reaped from a judicious expenditure in providing suitable educa¬ 
tion for those who have the management and cultivation of the 
soil. 

Of late years, however, the educational superiority of Scotch 
agriculturists has not been maintained. While, in general 
education, they are apparently not inferior to those of any other 
country, they have been falling behind in special or scientific 
knowledge; or rather they have not been advancing, as those 
of other countries have been doing. This is a remark which 
applies to most other classes of the community as well as to 
agriculturists. In this respect, as is well known, Scotland is 
already considerably behind England and Ireland, not to speak 
of Germany and other Continental nations. If an exception be 
made of the science classes at the universities, which aie com¬ 
posed principally of medical students, and of a few classes con¬ 
nected with institutions in Edinburgh and Glasgow, there is 
scarcely any such thing as the teaching of science, properly so 
called, or any provision for such, in the whole of Scotland. Of 
the grants offered for this purpose by the Arts and Science 
Department at Kensington, England now takes about fifteen 
times, and Ireland about five times, as much as Scotland; and 
nearly the whole of the small sum which Scotland receives is 
paid for the teaching of physical geography and the elements of 
mathematics to young pupils in connection with day schools. 

Importance of Scientific Training to Agriculturists .—Seeing 
that alongside of this ignorance of science, which in too many 
cases seems to be bliss, there has existed for some time an excep¬ 
tionally flourishing state of agriculture, some will perhaps be 
inclined to conclude that it would be folly to be wise in such 
matters. It should not be forgotten, however, that it has been 
by. a departure from established usage, and the borrowing of 
assistance from science on the part of a few, and by these being 
imitated, more or less imperfectly by the many, that agriculture 
has been brought to its present state. There is a limit, however, 
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to the extent to which such imitation can he successfully carried; 
what is "best suited for one farm or one field, is often by no means 
best suited for another; and hence it becomes desirable that 
every farmer should know as much of the theory of agriculture 
as to be able to modify the practice to suit his particular circum¬ 
stances. Scientific knowledge alone, it is true, will not make a 
man a successful farmer; but, at the same time, in the daily 
advancing and artificial system of agriculture now in use, any 
one, without some accurate chemical knowledge, will be often 
placed at a disadvantage, although he may not be aware of it, 
and will have but little chance of being able to make the most 
of his circumstances. Even in so commonplace a matter as 
the management of the farm-yard dung-pit, the majority of 
farmers might derive considerable assistance from science, as 
much unnecessary waste is generally allowed to take place here. 
The conditions under which the dung heap is kept, as regards 
both moisture and pressure, are usually those most favourable 
for the decomposition and waste of the dung. Gaseous com¬ 
pounds escape into the air, to taint it, and to carry fertility to 
fields at a distance; and the valuable saline matters disengaged 
are allowed to be washed away by the rains to pollute the neigh¬ 
bouring streams; while farmers are yearly paying large sums for 
artificial manures to replace the ingredients thus recklessly 
wasted. There may, in some cases, be room to doubt whether it 
would pay to go to the expense of roofing in the dung-pit, to 
prevent the rain from falling in it; but surely this can form no 
reason for making the pit also a receptacle for all the rain-water 
off the surrounding roofs and courtyard, as is commonly done. 
Two-thirds, at least, of the water which usually finds its way into 
the pit might be excluded by the simple expedient of forming 
a rut round the margin of it; and the necessary degree of com¬ 
pression to prevent undue decomposition, might be imparted to 
the dung by turning the young stock into the pit occasionally for 
an airing. A similar waste is usually allowed to take place of 
the liquid manure at the farm-steading. It is usually allowed to 
fiow, largely diluted with rain-water, through a recess, into which 
a few loads of earth are put once a year or so. This gets satu¬ 
rated in the course of a few weeks, and then the urine is allowed 
to run to waste into some neighbouring ditch for the rest of the 
year. Ashes, again, of which a considerable quantity is often 
produced about a farm, are generally cast into some open place, 
and the rain-water is allowed to run through the heap the whole 
season round, until the greater part of the soluble salts, upon 
which their value as a manure principally depends, is washed 
away. Were agriculturists accurately acquainted with the 
various ingredients which render substances useful as manures, 
and the way in which they act upon plants, the importance of 
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preventing such waste could not but force itself upon their 
minds; and intelligent and practical men would, no doubt, soon 
provide means of doing so, were they fully alive to its import¬ 
ance. A knowledge of chemistry and vegetable physiology 
would also be of no less importance to farmers, both in purchasing 
and applying artificial chemical manures. As numerous differ¬ 
ent compounds are now sold at different prices, it would often bo 
of considerable importance to be able to estimate in what form 
agriculturists can, at the least expense, obtain and apply the 
particular fertilisers which they want for any crop. These 
manures, again, yield very handsome profits when applied in 
certain circumstances, and in certain ways and quantities; while, 
in others, their application is attended only with loss. To he 
able to ascertain beforehand when and how they can be made to 
pay, so as to be able to take advantage of them when they can be 
applied with profit, and avoid using them when they will nob pay, 
would obviously be of advantage to farmers. It often happens, also, 
that in manuring for a certain crop, it is not necessary to supply 
all the ingredients which the plant requires, as there is an accu¬ 
mulation of some of them in the soil; and in such cases unneces¬ 
sary expense might be saved, and exactly the same results pro¬ 
duced, by supplying only those constituents of plant food in 
which the soil is deficient. Again, the process of subsoiling has 
often the effect of greatly increasing the producing power of land, 
often doubling or tripling it, and in some cases inci easing it even 
to a much larger degree; while in a different field, or even in a 
different part of the same field, where the subsoil does not con¬ 
tain those ingredients, in w r hich the upper stratum of soil is 
deficient, or where it contains any substance hurtful to vegetation, 
and sufficient care is not taken to neutralise it, the labour will 
not only be lost, but the soil may he materially injured for years 
to come. If, therefore, any one fails to have recourse to subsoil¬ 
ing or artificial manuring, when such can he done with profit, ho 
is evidently neglecting to make the most of his opportunities; 
and if, on the other hand, he has recourse to either in circum¬ 
stances in which it will not pay, he is incurring a loss which he 
might- have been able to foresee and prevent. To be able to 
ascertain beforehand, with some degree of accuracy, when these 
operations can be had recourse to with profit, would evidently 
be of considerable use to farmers; but this can be done only by 
a chemical examination of the soil, or by experiment. The 
experience of others upon other farms, where the circumstances, 
although apparently similar, may be considerably different, is a 
very unsafe guide to follow. To conduct the necessary experi¬ 
ments, however, a knowledge of chemistry and vegetable physio¬ 
logy is necessary; for without this the experimenter is very 
likely to leave out of account various considerations and condi- 
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tions, which may render his experiments worthless. Some accu¬ 
rate knowledge of these subjects is also necessary before any one 
can be in a position to make a proper use of chemical analyses, 
even after such analyses have been supplied to him. Even in the 
selection of samples of soils for analysis, there is reason to fear 
that, from want of sufficient knowledge, errors are often made, 
which render the analyses worthless for any practical purpose. It 
is generally recommended that small portions of soil be taken 
from several different parts of the field or farm, and then mixed 
together,—a precaution, no doubt, necessary in many cases, but 
one requiring the exercise of discrimination. The soil in one 
part of a field often differs considerably from that in another 
part; and in such cases a mixture of samples selected in this 
way from the different parts, gives a soil different from that 
actually existing in any part of the field; and the analysis can 
serve no purpose, except that of misleading, as it is net with a 
mixture of the soils existing in his different fields, or different 
parts of the same field, that the fanner has to deal, but with each 
part separately. 

Instead of purchasing artificial manures, it is now considered 
by some to be more profitable to lay out the money upon feeding 
stuffs, as such articles, after having been made available for the 
fattening of stock, enhance considerably the value of the farm¬ 
yard manure. The question is one which a knowledge of science 
among practical farmers would be of great assistance in solving. 
Were a knowledge of chemistry to become general among 
farmers, it would also tend very much to check the adulteration 
of manures and feeding stuffs, which at present prevails to so 
large an extent. There would'soon be fewer articles of the kind 
sold at prices one-third or one-half above their real value, 
farmers would not then be so much at the mercy of unscrupulous 
manufacturers as they are at present. Many a farmer, doubtless, 
loses every year as much, in this w r ay alone, as would pay for a 
course of scientific instruction. Another evil, which might have 
been prevented by a knowledge of science, has been the spoiling 
of a great deal of land, by the injudicious and excessive use oC 
guano and other stimulating substances, without sufficient atten¬ 
tion 1 >eiug paid to the supply of the other necessary ingredients 
in the soil. Did space permit, mention might be made of many 
other ways in which practical agriculturists would derive advan¬ 
tage from a knowledge of science, there being many circumstances 
in which important assistance can be derived from a knowledge 
of the principles upon which the practice of one’s profession is 
based; and practical farmers would have an opportunity of seeing 
many applications of science to their business which escape the 
notice of professional chemists and other scientific men, who have 
little opportunity for attending to farming operations. As bones 
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and guano, and other artificial manures, which have enabled 
farmers to substitute luxuriant fields of turnips for naked fallows, 
become every year scarcer and dearer, intelligent skill and dis¬ 
crimination will be more and more needed in the use of them; 
and it will become more necessary to carefully preserve and 
utilise all waste products of the farm. The more difficult it 
becomes to make farming pay the more important will become 
the possession of such knowledge as will enable farmers to turn 
all their opportunities to the best account. 

Cause of Backward State of Scientific Education in Scotland .— 
The chief reason why Scotland has been falling behind most other 
countries in scientific education, appears to be the exceptionally 
high character of her elementary schools, and their connection 
with the universities,—the very same circumstance to which, in 
time past, she has owed her educational superiority. It has been 
a distinguishing feature of the Scotch parish schools, that they 
have afforded secondary as well as elementary education; and 
this circumstance has been the means of preventing the de¬ 
velopment of any system of secondary schools like what exists 
in most other countries. Unfortunately, however, it is only some 
of the higher subjects that can be taught successfully in elemen¬ 
tary schools—such as classics and mathematics—and so, owing 
to this circumstance, and the fact that these are the subjects 
required by the few who are to enter the universities, these aie 
generally the Only secondary subjects taught; and in this way 
the schools have come to render the secondary education of the 
country very one-sided. Tor the teaching of classics and mathe¬ 
matics, there is nothing necessary beyond a few books and a slate 
or black-board. It has been customary for the few pupils learn¬ 
ing these subjects, to sit in a corner by themselves, and work out 
the subjects mainly by their own labour, the master looking their 
way only a few minutes now and then, in the short intervals 
between classes, to give them a lift over any difficulty when 
necessary. The branches of science which agriculturists require, 
however, cannot be properly taught in this way. Tor the suc¬ 
cessful teaching of chemistry, it is necessary to have an apart¬ 
ment fitted up as a laboratory, and provided with a good deal oi 
apparatus and material. Tor the study of such subjects as geo¬ 
logy and natural history, again, a good many specimens are neces¬ 
sary. A few lessons, no doubt, might be given from all these 
subjects to school classes without much material; but any 
attempt at giving a proper course of instruction in any of them, 
without the illustrations, must end in failure. One might as well 
send a youth to a parish school with a book to learn to be a 
blacksmith, or a carpenter, as to learn chemistry. Even were 
the requisite apparatus and material provided (and very few 
school-boards will think of going to the expense of doing this), it 
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would be quite impossible for any one to do much in the way of 
teaching these subjects, and attend to an elementary school at 
the same time. In the very few secondary schools which exist 
in Scotland, there would be much less difficulty experienced in 
teaching these branches of science; but in these schools also the 
the object kept chiefly in view is the preparation of youths for 
the university classes ; and this determines the course of instruc¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the subjects to which attention is devoted 
there also are classics and mathematics, but chiefly the former; 
and although there may be a considerable proportion of the 
pupils not destined for the university, or even the majority may 
be such, it is found most convenient to give them the same 
course of instruction as the rest. In most of the burghs and 
small towns, where large elementary schools are now being 
formed, with a staff of several teachers and a suitable organisa¬ 
tion and division of labour, a classroom might easily be fitted up 
with the necessary appliances, and the services of a master* 
secured, who could devote a portion of his time to giving a course 
of instruction in chemistry and some of those other branches of 
science which are of the greatest industrial and educational im¬ 
portance ; but there is as yet but little or no appearance of school- 
boards turning this opportunity to advantage. Few members of 
these school-boards have received any scientific training them¬ 
selves, and consequently they are not sufficiently alive to the 
importance of such to the rising generation; and neglecting to 
look beyond Scotland to see what advances are being made in 
other countries, they are apt to imitate what was in use when 
they were at school; and there is thus a likelihood of the defects 
of the system being perpetuated. In these schools, therefore, 
the secondary subjects for which provision is made are also 
classics and mathematics,—the subjects required by pupils who 
are intended for the universities. This suits well enough the 
few, one in a hundred or so, who do go to the universities from 
these schools, since, as long as a knowledge of Greek and Latin 
is compulsory, the school age seems the best time for acquiring it, 
and these pupils have an opportunity of attending better science 
classes afterwards at the universities at a more suitable age. 
But the system does not suit so well the many, who do not go to the 
university, and who finish their education at school, and have, in 
consequence of this arrangement, to commence the business of 
life with minds well stored, it may be, with the fables of the 
ancients, but as ignorant of those branches of science which 
would furnish the key to their respective professions as those 
who lived in the dark ages. ‘ It seems of more importance that 
science should find a place in the higher classes of schools than 
in the arts curriculum of the universities, as most of those in the 
former are destined for pursuits of a practical nature, and conse- 
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quently a scientific training is likely to be of more use to them 
than to those who go through the university curriculum, the 
most of whom are destined for public speakers, and therefore 
find the study of classics a useful training. 

This exclusion of scientific teaching from the schools in Scot¬ 
land is all the more to be regretted that the Scotch are known 
to have a decided turn both for acquiring scientific knowledge 
and for applying it to practical purposes. Judging from the 
general ignorance of such subjects which still prevails, one might 
be inclined to doubt the truth of this; but then it is necessary to 
bear in mind that science is placed altogether at a disadvantage 
in this country. It is not taught in the schools, and even at the 
universities the study of it is so much discouraged that it is little 
wonder it should be slighted to a great extent by the majority of 
students. In the competition for the numerous bursaries and 
prizes, which are objects of ambition among students, science 
as yet practically goes for nothing, mostly all the rewards going 
to foster artificially the study of classics. In the examination for 
degrees, again, except in the case of medical degrees, the sciences, 
even when they have a place in the compulsory curriculum, 
are treated as of secondary importance; and they have no place 
in most of the examinations which students have to undergo after 
they are done with the university. In the examination of school¬ 
masters by the university examiners, care has been taken to see 
that the candidates possessed a knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
but no one has been asked whether he could teach the elements 
of any of the physical sciences. These circumstances tend to 
make students look upon the physical sciences as subjects that 
don’t pay, and need not be attended to; and as more subjects of 
study are generally crowded into the curriculum than most 
students can well overtake, there is a strong tendency to put oft' 
to a more convenient season everything that is not absolutely 
compulsory. In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the physical sciences are slighted even by those who would 
otherwise show a decided preference for them. Were Greek and 
Latin put in the same unfavourable position, there would doubt¬ 
less soon be even less attention bestowed upon these subjects than 
there now is upon the sciences. Whenever Scotch youths are 
educated out of Scotland, and are not biassed in their choice of 
subjects by any such means as those alluded to, they generally 
show a decided preference, as well as a superior aptitude for 
scientific studies. The writer’s own experience in this matter 
has been exactly similar to that of others. He was for some time 
employed as teacher of chemistry and experimental physics at a 
large educational establishment in London, where the pupils, who 
varied from twelve to eighteen years of age, and had received 
their earlier education in their own respective countries, con- 
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sisted chiefly of English, Scotch, Irish, and Spanish youths, with 
a sprinkling from other nations on the continent of Europe, 
Africa, and South America. As the pupils belonged principally 
to the upper classes of society, and many of them were not 
destined for anything in particular, they were allowed to a large 
extent to follow the bent of their own inclination as far as the 
choice of subjects was concerned; and so the Scotch youths, 
almost without exception, took to physical science, and in a very 
marked degree excelled all the rest. Next to them came the 
English, and then the Irish, and lowest of all stood the Spaniards, 
the most of whom showed but little taste and still less aptitude 
for scientific studies. At languages, on the other hand, the order 
in which the representatives of the different nations came was 
almost inverted. At Greek and Latin the Scotch youths stood 
about the bottom of the list. This is only in accordance with 
what has, in similar circumstances, been found to occur elsewhere; 
and there can be little room for doubt but that if the study of 
science received the same encourgement in this country as that of 
classics, Scotland, instead of being amongst the last, would soon, 
be amongst the foremost of scientific nations; and there is no 
nation better fitted than the Scotch for turning scientific know¬ 
ledge to practical account in the industrial employments of life. 

Want of Suitable Means for Agricultural Education* —Suppos¬ 
ing that farmers are fully alive to the importance of giving their 
sons a sufficient training in chemistry and those other branches 
of science which have a bearing on agriculture, how are they at 
present to obtain what they w T ant? The parish schools, where 
most young farmers are educated, do not afford a training in these 
.subjects, and, as has been already observed, never can do so success¬ 
fully, as a room fitted up with a good many costly appliances 
would first be necessary, and it would be impossible to teach 
these subjects and carry on the work of an elementary school at 
the same time. The burgh schools, and the very few boarding 
and other secondary schools in the country, which might be 
made to afford scientific training, do not afford it; and even were 
science introduced into these, there is not much reason to expect 
that the course of instruction would take a shape specially suited 
to agriculturists. There are no special science schools or colleges 
yet in Scotland, although such now flourish in England and on the 
Continent. The only course left for them is to attend the science 
classes at the universities. This would no doubt he suitable fob 
a few who are prepared to incur the necessary expenditure in 
time and money, and who have had a sufficient preparatory 
training to enable them to benefit by the university classes; but 
it would prove quite unsuitable for the great majority, who would 
find the course of instruction much too extensive for their purpose*, 
and the style of lecturing ill adapted to their capacity and 
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previous training. Before they would he in a position to derive 
much benefit from a course of lectures on agriculture, they would 
have to be first properly giounded in chemistry, and possess some 
knowledge of vegetable physiology: and that would necessi¬ 
tate their previously attending the professors of chemistry and 
botany. Of the other subjects of which they would require a 
knowledge, some fall within the province of the professor of 
Natural History, and others are included in the courses of lectures 
delivered by the professors of Geology and Natural Philosophy. 
Thus, owing to the extent to which the subdivision of the sciences 
has been carried, they would, before they could get what scientific 
instruction they wanted, have to attend about half a dozen 
different classes, although but a comparatively small proportion 
of what was gone over in most of these classes would have any 
special bearing upon agriculture. In order to attend so many 
classes, a residence of two or three seasons at the university would 
be necessary; and this, together with the class fees and other 
expenses, would involve a much greater expenditure of both time 
and money than most farmers would ever think of incurring. A 
no less serious obstacle would be that, as each professor has a 
wide field to go over in the course of the session, and must lecture 
to suit the majority of his class, who have had a much more 
extensive previAis training, the young agriculturists would find 
themselves dragged over the field (which would be a great deal 
wider than was necessary for their purpose) at a rate which would 
prevent them carrying off the knowledge which they do want. 
Most of them would leave the classes with notions of the subjects 
too vague and inaccurate to be of any use for practical purposes. 

Suggestions —The obstacles which now stand in the way of 
obtaining a suitable agricultural education would be obviated, 
were a few schools, or whatever they might be called, established 
in different parts of the country, to which farmers could send 
their sons for a season after leaving the parish schools, and where 
they could receive a course of instruction adapted to their capacity 
and circumstances, and combining as much of the various 
branches of science as have a bearing upon agriculture. Three 
or four such places would probably, at the outset at least, be 
/found sufficient for the whole of Scotland. One situated at Elgin, 
' Keith, or Huntly, or even at Banff, would accommodate the 
north-eastern counties from the Grampians to Inverness, or for 
that matter to the north of Scotland. Another situated about 
Perth would suffice for the district lying between the Grampians 
and the Forth, and a similar provision might be made for the 
south of Scotland. It would not, of course be necessary to set 
them all agoing at once; the experiment might be first tried in the 
districts north of the Forth, where something of the kind seems 
most wanted. If a few acres of land were added to each, experi- 
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mental stations might be formed in a very economical way, as 
those in charge of the schools could also superintend the carrying 
out of the experiments. If the instruction were all comprehended 
in one season’s course, as it might be, and as would seem desir¬ 
able, the pupils would be all in one class; and consequently there 
would not be much required either in the way of buildings or 
teaching staff; and after the first outlay for apparatus and 
specimens there would not be much wanted for material. Con¬ 
sidering the way in which institutions of the kind are calculated 
to affect the interests of landed proprietors, there should not be 
much difficulty experienced with regard to their maintenance. 
There would not be much more required for one school than will 
be required in many a rural parish for education under the new 
Education Act; and that would be a mere trifle for half a dozen 
counties to raise. In course of time the schools would probably 
receive some endowment, and might become self-supporting, but 
they could not be so at the outset. The fees, however, would 
amount to something; and something would also probably be got 
from Government. The Highland and Agricultural Society could 
find few better means of advancing agriculture than aiding the 
undertaking with their influence and an annual contribution from 
their funds, and it would be but a small matter for the Commis¬ 
sioners of Supply for the counties to provide the rest. 

As to the course of instruction, again, the subject to which 
chief prominence should be given would be chemistry. The first 
and greater part of the season should be devoted to grounding 
the pupils well in the elements of chemistry and vegetable phy¬ 
siology; and then should follow the special application of these 
to agriculture. Lecturing on the theory of agriculture to those 
who are not already versed in chemistry, is all but useless, if, 
indeed, it is not in many cases worse. Having to listen to dis¬ 
quisitions about terms which they do not understand, and names 
of substances which they have never seen, and about whose very 
existence they are sceptical, they find themselves all the while 
in a terra incognita; and necessarily failing to see in most cases 
how they are to derive any advantage from what they hear, they 
are apt to go away prejudiced against science. On the other 
hand, if once properly grounded in chemistry, there is nothing 
to prevent any one from learning the application of it to agricul¬ 
ture at his own fireside by the aid of such works as those of 
Liebig or Johnston, or, what would serve his purpose better, the 
more recent works of Professors Anderson and Wilson. Chemistry 
is one of the most unfavourable of subjects for being acquired 
from books by one’s self; but were once a proper knowledge of 
that science diffused through the agricultural population by the 
aid of such institutions as the writer has suggested, such men as 
Professors Anderson and Wilson might do a vast deal more to 
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advance agriculture by publishing the result of their labours 
than they can now, as the public would then be in a position to 
benefit by their publications. 

Some of the other subjects which should find a place in the 
course of instruction, would be the elements of geology, more 
particularly the composition of the different rock formations, and 
their influence upon the soils of the country; the elements of 
animal physiology; light, and its influence upon vegetation; heat; 
steam, "with its properties, and the principles of the steam-engine; 
the construction and use of meteorological instruments; land- 
surveying, levelling, and plan drawing; and farm book-keeping. 
Little can be done at geology in common schools for want of 
proper specimens and diagrams. Land-surveying is often taught, 
but there is generally little done in the way of putting the 
theory into practice, or constructing plans; and beyond a measur¬ 
ing chain and cross staff, the pupils never get even a sight of 
any surveying or levelling instruments, not to speak of their 
learning to use them. As to meteorological instruments, even 
the construction and use of the barometer is but imperfectly 
understood amongst agriculturists; and so important an instru¬ 
ment for indicating the approach of rain, as the hygrometer, is 
ulmost unknown. Book-keeping is taught in most of the parish 
schools, but the system almost invariably in use is what would 
suit any wholesale merchant in town; and so agricultural pupils 
seldom get a chance of seeing any system specially suited to 
their own purpose. Many farmers are, doubtless, often loosers 
by not being more expert book-keepers. They know what their 
balance with their banker is, and whether it be increasing or 
diminishing, but from the w T ant of keeping a properly detailed 
system of accounts, and fiom neglecting to make allowance for 
many things which affect their profits, they cannot tell accurately 
what transactions are paying and what are not, or what should 
be extended and what discontinued. At such institutions as the 
writer has suggested, the teaching of all these subjects could be 
specially adapted to the end in view. There would be many 
ways in which farmers would in after life derive advantage from 
such a course of instruction, and if should not be forgotten that 
whatever advances the interests of farmers advances at the same 
time the interests of proprietors. 
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OX THE BEST MODE OF CULTIVATING GRASS IN SCOTLAND 
UNDER ROTATION. 

By George Bruce, ’Wealthiton, Keig, Aberdeenshire. 

. [Premium—Ten Sovereigns.'] 

The reporter is specially to direct Iris attention to the system 
often adopted in the management of farms hitherto worked upon 
the five-years’ rotation, arising from the longer period under 
which land is now left in grass. 

The best modes of preparing land for sowing out, as well as its 
management during three or four years’ in grass to be considered, 
also the extent to which, on the average of Scotch farms, the 
diminished average under turnip may be compensated by a 
heavier yield of crop per acre over the whole rotation. 

When we consider the great breadth of grass under rotation 
in Scotland, that it covers fully 1,000,000 acres of land, and 
that our rents and wages are getting larger, the importance of 
knowing how the greatest possible crops can be raised will be 
•evident. Until, however, the farmer gets a practical knowledge 
of his profession, and be able to judge when his work is rightly 
•carried out, better crops will not be raised, larger rents will not 
be paid, and our country will still have to import more and more 
of our food supplies; and as wages continue to rise, unless steam 
power be more easily attained than hitherto, a greater breadth 
-of grass is certain to be sown. If it be true that Scotland is not 
half farmed, that it is possible to grow double the crops with a 
little more care and cost than what the most of farmers bestow, 
the field for enterprise must be wide indeed. Deep cultivation, 
so as to allow the roots of plants to grow, coupled with a right 
and proper selection of seeds to suit the different soils, always 
proves beneficial, and with no seeds is that more true than with 
the grasses. 

It is now an undisputed fact that a good crop of grass is 
always followed by a good crop of grain, and further, that the 
character of the grass crop has a direct bearing on all the 
succeeding crops. By experiment, when we dug up and washed 
•out the roots of different parts of second years’ grass, we found 
that in their undried state they weighed from 20 to 30 cwts. 
per imperial acre. The amount of decayed vegetable matter in 
the roots of a good crop of clover when decomposed, must, there¬ 
fore, enrich land very much, and the farmer cannot bestow too 
much attention on this part of his labours. To study the roots 
of the different crops, the depth of soil necessary for their healthy 
growth, and the food for the next crop, which, when decomposed, 
they leave in the soil, is not only most interesting, but it is the 
very groundwork of successful farming. 
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In Aberdeenshire many shrewd farmers, who used to realise a 
considerable sum for the foggage on the farm in autumn to be 
depastured by sheep, never allow such a thing now, because the 
succeeding crops are so much better, that they pay all the 
possible profit derived from pasturing it 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that since the 
introduction of clover seeds into this country about the begmning 
of the seventeenth century, in a great many districts little im¬ 
provement on the way of laying down grass has been effected. 
The importance of selecting the right kind of seeds for the soil, 
the crop and the climate can scarcely be overestimated, and the 
loss occasioned to agriculture by giving the wrong kind and 
quantity of seeds is very great indeed. The farmer may some¬ 
times manage to change the nature and composition of his soil 
to suit the crop, but the better way is to suit the crop to the 
soil. 

Preparation of Land for Seeds .— One of the first things the 
farmer has to do before laying down grass seeds, is to clean his 
land of all noxious weeds. No soil will retain a good crop of 
grass if half filled with a crop of weeds. Not only do the weeds 
grow up and stop the growth of the plant you wish, but they 
also carry away a great deal of its food. The loss to the turnip 
crop by allowing weeds to grow is very great, but nothing com¬ 
pared to the loss which they occasion during the following rota¬ 
tions. Besides choking the clover and ryegrass plants which 
feed our cattle, they occupy a place m our fields which should 
be filled with herbage of the right sort. 

The cleaning of land is a very important matter, and is often 
most imperfectly clone; and among the many errors the farmer 
falls into, none is more common. To work the land in bad 
order does, however, still more harm, and to the painstaking 
young farmer who has the ambition to be the first in his district 
to have his seeds in the ground, nothing is more injuiious. Far 
too often do we see land ploughed and seeds sown when the 
water is lying in pools on the surface. The bad effect of this is 
easily seen on the subsequent turnip crop, in often breeding 
ct finger and toe,” although in grass it is not so much noticed. 
f Owing to the smallness of clover seeds, there being from 
240,000 to 250,000 in a pound, the farmer too often, through the 
want of due attention in the preparation of the soil, makes the 
mistake of burying a large proportion of his seeds. By experi¬ 
ments we find that clover seeds braird best with half an inch of 
covering, while, if it is covered with soil to a depth of 1£ inch 
none of the seed germinates. Too much labour cannot, also, be 
expended in preparing the soil by subsoiling and .draining, the 
rootlets of the clover plant being very feeble. Before sowing 
grasses we always roll the ground, and in some cases where 
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there is a clay loam, it might he rolled several times, so as to get 
a fine mould. It is quite evident that if the small clover seeds 
he sown on a rough cloddy surface one-half the number laid 
down will not germinate. 

One great element of success in raising good grass is to sow 
good seeds. We do not think clover seeds are so much adul¬ 
terated as they were some years ago, but still doctored samples 
are yet to he met with. We were lately shown white clover 
seed, costing a good deal less money than we were paying, 
which we found, after examination, to he doctored. It had quite 
an unnatural colour, and had been so skilfully treated that it was 
only after immersing it in water that the colouring came off* It 
is when seeds are high priced that they pay doctoring, hut the 
improved appearance in alsyke clover has been known to give 
an advance in price of 50 per cent. Last season a very large 
parcel of old trefoil clover was sold at L.14 per ton; and as a 
large proportion of old seeds do not grow, they are mixed with 
new seeds, and are like the kiln-dried rape with which turnip 
seeds are adulterated—“Dead men tell no tales.” 

Selection of Seeds .—In selecting seed the farmer should choose 
a pure clean sample, avoiding any small or weak seeds, and 
should make it a point to select a good even sample. A very 
common way of examining clover seeds is to damp the finger 
and place it on the sample. This is not a very good plan; 
because the best seeds, being largest, adhere to the finger, while 
the sand and poor seeds will be left. The better way is for one 
to put his hand into the bag and take out a good large sample, 
and compare it on paper with the other samples. After some 
experience in laying down grasses in different districts, we find 
that soil and climate must both be considered, and also the kind 
of grasses we should sow, else we shall not get good grass. The 
finest English red clover suits the deep soils of Morayshire, but 
it is not the most profitable for the high-lying districts of Aber¬ 
deen and Banff shires. Pure English-grown cowgrass cannot also 
suit all soils, nor should the farmer order his seedsman to send 
him ryegrass and clover seeds always of the most expensive 
kinds; for we find that at certain altitudes a mixture of ioreign- 
grown red clover, which costs 30s. per cwt. less than the English- 
grown seed, will suit equally as well, if not better. We proved 
this in 1872. On a field of light soil, 620 feet above the sea- 
level, we set aside three plots for grass, and gave each plot 
different countries’ growth of red clover. In ISTo. 1 plot, along 
with alsyke, white, and trefoil clover, we put English-grown red 
and cowgrass clover. In No. 2 plot, besides the white, alsyke, 
and trefoil clover, we put pure German-grown red clover. In 
No. 3 plot we put equal quantities of foreign and English grown 
red clover, and also the same quantities of trefoil, white, "and 
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alsyke clover as we gave the other two plots. We gave each 
plot 38 lbs. of ryegrass seeds per imperial acre. The crop was 
depastured, and we did not get it weighed; but plot No. 3-was 
the best grass, except in a loamy part of No. 1. As the roots 
and stems of clover grow a good deal in direct proportion to each 
other, we dug up and washed out the clover roots from a part of 
each plot. No. 1 plot weighed 27 cwts., No. 2 plot 24 cwts., 
and No. 3 plot 29 cwts. per imperial acre. On the loamy part 
of No. 1 plot the roots weighed 31 cwts. per acre, no doubt 
from being sown with English-grown clovers; and had all the 
plots been hay instead of pasture, the crop on the loamy paft of 
No. 1 plot would have weighed more than either of the other 
two plots, the leaf of the English-grown red and cowgrass clover 
being much larger than that of foreign-grown. 

Quantity of Seeds .—Without respect to the soil or the crop, 
one farmer sows 50 lbs. of ryegrass and 4 lbs. of clover seeds per 
acre, while his nearest neighbour sows 30 lbs. of ryegrass and 
12 lbs. obclover seeds. One of the two must be wrong. Unless 
soil, crop, and climate are all taken into account when choosing 
seeds, we shall never grow good crops. Besides, influence of 
temperature, the distance from the sea, and altitude, have also to 
be considered. 

As good soils will grow as many as ten times more plants on 
the. same extent as a poor soil, a larger quantity and more 
varieties of seeds should be sown in good land. It is very often 
the case that the farmer gives a large quantity of cheap ryegrass 
seed to his soil, just because it is not very good. He therefore 
sow T s as much as two bushels per imperial acre, whatever the 
quality may he, and no doubt having a large percentage of 
weeds. Even in good soil certain farmers always give a large 
quantity, but never give more for it than 2s. 6d. or 3s. per 
bushel. Surely the fanner who gives from 36 to 40 lbs. per 
imperial acre of good ryegrass, which costs him little or nothing 
more than his neighbour’s two bushels of inferior seeds, is sowing 
more to his profit. The farmer also who sows his ryegrass seeds 
exclusively by measure, instead of both weighing and measuring 
them, when they vary feom 12 to 36 lbs. per bushel, must also 
he wrong, as it is entirely by chance if he give the soil the tight 
quantity. 

If a mistake is made in giving the soil too little clover se§ds, 
it is also quite possible to waste money in putting in too much. 
Some farmers sow from 14 to 16 lbs. per imperial acre, which is 
more than a seed to every square inch of soil—we believe too 
many to leave room for the ryegrass seeds. The following tables 
give the quantities of grass seeds suitable for different soils:— 
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Table 1. 

Seeds for the Five-Course Rotation of Alternate Husbandry. 


Names of Glasses. 

Fust Teai— 

Hay oi Pasture 

Second Yeai— 
Pastuie 

Light Soil. 

Clay Soil 

Loam Soil 

High oi 
Banen Soil 

Perennial Ryegrass, . 

38 

34 

34 

38 

Italian do. 


6 

6 

» • 

English Red Clover, . 

2 

2i 

2V 

1 

Cowgrass do. 

1 

1 

1 


Foreign Red do. 

2 

1 

1 

3 

White do. 

IV 

l.v 

n 

1 

Alsyke do. 

l - * 

r 

r 

2 

Trefoil do. 

1} 

i 

i 

2 

Natural Grasses, 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Pounds, 

48 

1 50 

50 

48 


Table 2. 

Seeds for the Six-Cowse Rotation of Alternate Husbandry . 


i 

Names oi Glasses. 

Inst 'I ear— 

Haj oi Pastuie. 

Second and Tlmd— 
Pastui e. 

Light Soil 

Clay Soil 

Loam Soil 

High or 
Banen Soil 

| Perennial Ryegrasb, . 

38 

34 

34 

38 

| Italian do. 


6 

6 


English Red Clover, . 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Cowgrass do. 

i+ 

24 

24 

i 

Foreign Red do. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

White do. . . . 

lSr 

1^ 

i\ 

1 

Alsyke do. 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 Trefoil do. 

i 

1 

1 

2 

Natuial Grasses, 

2 

2 

3 

2 

J Pounds, 

40 

51 

52 

48 


Clovers .—Clovers belong in botany to the order Leguminos^ 
and so far as is known, and so far as culture has effected improve¬ 
ment, the grasses sown in Scotland are the only kinds found 
adapted and profitable. There are others, such as the crimson 
clover (Trifoliicm incarnatmn) and Lucerne, of great succulency; 
but are of tender habit, and are not used. 

Red Clover (Trifolium pratense).—English red clover is the 
strongest, largest, and most productive red grown. Growers for 
the sake of extra profit are apt to mix their clovers with foreign 
seeds, and on this account pure English seed is difficult to get. 
The size of the seed is, however, a sure criterion of its purity. 
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Good red come from the north of France and Germany. The 
seeds are smaller than the English, and the leaf is also a good 
deal less. 

The Dutch-grown seed is paler in colour, hut is a good useful 
seed. 

Welsh reds axe hardy, and are coming greatly into favour; 
hut, like the English seed, are difficult to get pure. Old Dutch 
seed is often milled and doctored, and made to have a shining 
appearance, to resemble the Welsh seed. We believe this is 
effected by shaking the seed in a bag with shot lead or indigo. 

The quantity of American red clover now imported is very 
great. It is even smaller ip size than the German or French 
seeds, and is often weak. "Unless in favourable seasons, it has 
not strength for our changeable climate. Frost one day, and 
rain and snow the next, are apt to throw out the clover unless 
good strong seeds are sown. On a field of clay loam, on sowing 
our grasses this spring, we gave one ridge American-grown red 
clover, along with the usual quantity of white, alsyke, and 
trefoil clover. The rest of the field was sown with alsyke, white, 
trefoil, and part English and German red clover. The grain 
crop was cut two months ago, and the inferiority of the grass 
sown with the American red is so great as to be easily distin¬ 
guished. 

Gowgrass Clover or Perennial Red (Trifolium pratense perenne). 
—In appearance this clover is very similar to the English broad- 
leafed red. It is, however, far more permanent, and as it lives 
longer than the common red, the roots are always spreading and 
getting deeper, and the leaves and stalks also grow larger. The 
roots go several feet below the surface, and deep cultivation is 
therefore necessary, as the tap-root goes right away down to the 
subsoil, and if the rootlets there meet any barrier, the plant gets 
stunted and stops growing. 

White Glover (Trifolium repens).—Our principal supplies of 
white clover come from Silesia and Bohemia. A good deal is 
also ripened in England. The English-grown is stronger than 
the foreign, and gives better crops. Few plants vary so much 
in size. In dry, poor, sandy soils, it grows so flat, that it is 
scarcely perceptible, hence on manuring by top-dressing a fine 
crop appears •where it has never before been observed. The 
prettiest pale yellow sample is not the most profitable to the 
farmer, as in many cases the seeds are not fully ripe. The best 
produce is from a good even sample free from all worm-eaten 
seeds, and possessing a good natural colour. Seeds which are 
dark in colour should be particularly guarded against; old white 
clover is doctored by damping it, and then drying the seeds with 
fumes of sulphur, but it is only when prices are high that this is 
cl me. 
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At present there is a growing favour for white clover, and for 
pasture it is one of our finest grasses. It can, however, he 
valued too highly. White clover finds its nourishment on the 
surface soils, and does not go far to seek its food. This must 
eventually tell on the farmer, who sows it largely, because if he 
does not grow clovers with large tap-roots he will find his grain 
and straw crops decrease slowly but surely. In Aberdeenshire 
some of the best farms are entirely running to waste owing to 
the “penny wise and pound foolish” farmers sowing only a 
small quantity of clover seeds, the greater proportion being 
white clover. When few clovers are sown, the natural white 
comes in pretty plentifully, but it leaves little food in the soil 
for the following crops. 

Alsyke Clover (Trifolium hybridum).— This perennial clover 
gets its name from the district of Alsyke, in Sweden, and is one 
of the most valuable grasses the farmer can sow. Its green 
colour distinguishes it from the other clovers. At the introduc¬ 
tion of alsyke many farmers gave their fields too much of it; 
and as it continues to grow from May to August, they imagined 
the cattle did not eat it. No doubt cattle do not care for too 
much of it, it being a rather strong-tasted plant, but we seldom 
see much of it uneaten by September. It is well adapted for 
hay; and on a heavy loam, or on a cold barren soil, which does 
not grow other clovers, alsyke grows well. Mr M'Combie, 
M.P., who takes a great interest in agricultural matters, tells us 
that on an outlying field at Tillyfour, 700 feet above the sea- 
level, were it not for alsyke clover, he would not have grass 
there at all. 

Yellow or Trevoil Clover (Medicago lupulina).—Our supplies 
of trefoil come from the north of France and England, the latter 
country’s growth being the best. Like alsyke, cattle do not 
care for too much of it; but it costs so little that farmers should 
sow it, though only as a manurial. In very dry soils it is 
almost indispensable, and for sheep pasture it is one of the most 
suitable. 

Ryegrass belongs in botany to the Graminaceus order. This 
order also comprehends wheat, barley, rice, and oats, and is the 
most important order in the vegetable world. 

Perennial Ryegrass (Lolium perenne).—Is a fibrous-rooted 
grass of from two to four years’ duration. There are several 
varieties of this grass, differing very much in essential points, all 
which should be noticed. Pacey’s variety is one of the finest 
perennial grasses sown, but it is more suited for pasture than 
for a mixed crop; and in altitudes 700 or 800 feet above the 
sea-level, even for pasture it is not so suitable as seed grown in 
Ayrshire. In districts from 200 to 300 feet above the sea-level 
it is, however, found to be a most useful grass, especially in 
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autumn. The Ayrshire variety of ryegrass is not so difficult to 
please with a soil, and always gives a good return if sown ior 
hay, but for pasture it does not suit so well as Pacey’s. 

Annual Ryegrass , on comparison with perennial seed, will be 
found to he more open-bellied. It is more productive than the 
first crop of perennial, and it produces moie stalks and seeds, 
hut fewer root leaves. Pailures from the effects of frosts, attacks 
of insects, and fungoid disease, are, we believe, the cause of 
perennial seed becoming annual. In selecting ryegrass seeds, 
weak and impure or badly coloured samples should be guarded 
against; and if possible seeds grown from second or third years’ 1 
grass, free from weeds and possessing a good colour, should 
always be sown. Before sowing the ryegrass seeds, it is ad¬ 
visable to jnove their germinating power, and a very simple 
way is to put a known number of seeds on a fine light soil and 
cover them with a piece of turf. The good seeds will germinate 
in a few days. One of the best, modes of examining ryegrass 
seeds is to strew a little on your coat sleeve, when any impurities, 
will be easily detected. 

Italian Ryegrass (Lolium italicum).—This ryegrass is a 
native of the south of France and north of Italy, and was first 
introduced into this country about 1830. It is now ripened in 
England to a very large extent; but the foreign seed is believed 
to be the best, as it is perennial. The leading characteristic of 
Italian ryegrass is an awn on the lower palea. In purchasing 
it the awn is undoubtedly a proof of its purity; but its absence 
is no proof that it is not genuine, as the awn is often broken off 
in packing. We proved this by sowing two plots, one with 
seeds having awns, and the other plot with beardless seeds. 
There was no difference of crop in the plots. Ho seed is, how¬ 
ever, more apt to be adulterated, especially with Lioom grass 
and soft meadow grass. 

Italian ryegrass does not suit light soils. It likes a good 
heavy loam, and many good soils which do not grow clover 
should get an extra quantity of this seed, when not only will 
the pasture be greatly improved, but the Italian will add 
fertility to the land. As it comes a month earlier than any 
other grass, it is especially valuable in a backward spring, or 
when the supply of turnips are deficient, and the stock will do 
much more good on it than dry straw, even though supplemented 
with cake. 

Cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata), suitable for good soils of good 
depth, and is very profitable when sown with other grasses. 

Earcl Fescue (Eestuea diiriiiscula) is recommended for a variety 
of soils, and comes early. 

Meadow Fescue (Festuca pratensis) prefers good clamp soils. 

Rough-stalled j Itaduw (Poa trivially) prefers a good sheltered 
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damp soil, and is a most valuable grass as a mixture in pas¬ 
ture. 

Timothy or Cats Tail (Phleum pratense) prefers deep mossy 
soil, or damp tenacious soil. Is the only grass that forms a sub¬ 
stitute for ryegrass beyond the limits in altitude of its success¬ 
ful growth. Timothy is very nutritious 

“ Clover Sick Soil ."—After many years' experiments with dif¬ 
ferent manures, in the attempt to cure what is called “ clover 
sick soil," we find that it is only in exceptional cases that any 
special manure will be effective. 

A field of sandy loam, which for twenty years gave us good 
grass, began to show signs of being “ clover sick." We therefore 
harrowed in with the grass seeds 10 bushels of bone dust per 
imperial acre. This had the desired effect, not only on the grass, 
but all throughout the rotation, the extra return of grain and 
straw, to say nothing of the beautiful sward of grass we thus 
obtained, having more than repaid the expense of manure. 

In some districts of Scotland the clover plant dies out after 
taking root. This is not often the case in the northern counties, 
as the seeds in “clover sick" soil, with few exceptions, never 
germinate at all. Having applied bone dust to several fields of 
fine loam, where clover did not grow, we failed to get plants, 
except near the gate and head and end ridges, which was much 
trodden upon. We began to imagine that, like many former 
experiments, we had been going on the wrong tack. We there¬ 
fore got a heavy roller, and, before putting in our grass seeds, we 
rolled the field twice. The soil was a good loam, and for years 
before showed signs of sickness. The experiment realised our 
utmost expectations, the increase of clover over the former crop 
being very great. 

On the farm of Dunnydeer (Insch), one of the largest in 
Aberdeenshire, Mr Beattie had several fields which refused to 
grow clover. He therefore, last season, got a heavy roller, weigh¬ 
ing 15 ewts., made by Messrs Ben. Beid & Co., Aberdeen (the 
makers of the famed corn-drill), and, before sowing his grass 
seeds, he rolled his fields. The ends of the roller are fitted with 
grease-boxes for lubricating the spindle; the wheels are three 
inches wide, and each works separately and loosely on the 
spindle; the edges or rim are wedge-shaped, and easily break 
and reduce the hardest clods, while at the same time, from the 
particular form of the wheels when together, they press the 
ground much more firmly than the smooth or plain roller, mak¬ 
ing a firm bed for the seeds. A ridge on one field was missed 
with the roller to prove its efficacy; and while there is abundance 
of clover plants where the soil was rolled, on the ridge that was * 
unrolled scarcely a plant is to be seen. 

Before we found the heavy roller so useful on good loams, 
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when rolling the first year’s grass in spring we put in 5 lbs. 
of pure English red clover to each imperial acre. Although the 
clover did not grow when sown the previous year, it now germi¬ 
nated at once, and we therefore only lost the first or one year’s 
crop. 

The Five-Course notation .—Yery few farmers in the counties 
of Aberdeen or Banff crop on the five-course rotation, the six- 
course being now almost generally adopted. In a very few cases, 
where the management of land is in the hands of those who 
know little of farming, the tenant is bound to crop on the five- 
years’ course; but landowners are now seeing the great benefit 
their property derives by cropping on the six-course rotation, and 
are therefore willing to alter any old regulations when requested 
to do so. 

We do not think landlords are studying their interests when 
they bind their tenants to farm on any specific course; as a 
system suitable for one kind of soil and climate may be very 
unsuitable for another, or it may even be beneficial to change the 
system on the same farm after a time. How, then, is it at all 
probable that the greatest possible crops will be raised when dif¬ 
ferent kinds of soils get all the same treatment ? Why should 
not the farmer be allowed to crop any field, or part of a field, as 
he thinks right, if the landlord gets security that he will be paid 
for any miscropping should the tenant leave in the middle ot his 
lease, the tenant always being bound to leave the farm in proper 
rotation ? Unless a great many useless restrictions, now in force 
on many estates, be swept away, many farms will never return 
the crops they otherwise would do. 

There are, however, a good many advantages to be derived 
from the five-course system. The principal advantage is that 
the farmer has a greater breadth of turnips; and as the Scotch 
farmer has now to depend so much on feeding stock, how the 
greatest quantity of winter food can be raised is one of his most 
important questions. 

On a five-years’ course of cropping, for a few years the farmer 
may grow r more turnips, having one-sixth more acres in crop, 
accruing from the five-course system ; but after a time it will be 
found that the crop of turnips gets lighter, and the succeeding 
crops also become poorer and poorer. On the other hand, when 
we cropped on the six-course, for two rotations we had not so 
many turnips (more of the farm being in grass), but the follow¬ 
ing crop^ were always better than on the five-course, and all the 
gain made on the extra few acres of turnips, on the shorter rota¬ 
tion, never made up our loss on the succeeding crops. Were we 
to add the extra manure and labour we required on the five- 
course, both which now cost so much, not only would the profit 
from having a gi eater breadth of turnips on the five-course 
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system been counterbalanced, but we certainly would be the losers, 
so that unless in exceptional cases, such as on a well-drained 
clay loam of good depth, we have always found the six and 
seven course of cropping the most profitable. It is said that if 
the farm gets plenty of manure, that equally good crops will be 
raised per acre on the five as on the six course; and in some 
districts this may be the case, but in the northern counties it is 
the exception. 

The farm we now rent is partly a clay loam and partly a light 
soil,—very like a great many farms in the north of Scotland. It 
was let thirty-eight years ago at 5s. per Scotch acre, and one field 
was then valued at Is. 8d. per acre. We drained and subsoiled 
the whole farm, and the present rent is 2os. per imperial acre. 
We are now at the end of a nineteen years’ lease on the five- 
course rotation. For the last half of the lease we have manured 
our turnips at the rate of L.7 sterling per imperial acre, and have 
consumed annually linseed cake at the rate of L.4 sterling per 
acre of turnips. It is only on one small field of a clay loam that 
our turnips are equal to what they were on the six-course system; 
and we find that, however heavily manured, certain soils will not 
stand a certain course of cropping; and, after nineteen years 
farming on the five-course rotation, we are now quite ready and 
anxious to revert to the six-course. A field of barren cold soil, 
when on the six-course system, gave us poor grass the third year, 
in value not equal to the rent we were paying for the land. It 
was a serious loss to us on the six-course, but now, when we have 
cropped it on the five-course rotation, it has paid better. On a 
part of a field of damp clay loam, having a “pan” or subsoil of 
stiff wet clay, we noticed when this part was left in grass the 
third year, if the winter was severe, that the grass was nearly all 
lost by the frost taking effect on the damp subsoil, and throwing 
out the clover plants. We find it more profitable to crop this 
kind of soil on the five-course system. 

The Six-Course Rotation .—The principal advantage of a six- 
course rotation is that the soil is enriched by the extra amount 
of decayed vegetable matter which is formed in the soil by the 
grasses getting a year longer to live on it than on the five-course 
system. 

Secondly, A saving of a? fifth of the expense of labour. 

Thirdly, A saving of more than a fifth for manure. 

Fourthly, A saving of a fifth more grass land for pasture, the 
only drawback being that the quantity of grain and turnips (only 
for a time) will be diminished. 

It is very seldom “ finger and toe” is to be met with on a six- 
course rotation. On this course the crop of straw is generally 
10 per cent, greater than on the five-years’ system, and often the 
grain is 20 per cent, larger; and if a crop or two be got at the 
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commencement of a five-years 5 rotation equal to the crop on a 
sixth course, the loss from even “finger and toe 55 would not be 
paid by these extra crops. 

In several districts of Caithness, Sutherland, and Boss the* 
most profitable course is the five, or even the four years 5 system; 
but this is only in exceptional cases. While the acreage under 
turnips in Aberdeen and Banffshires in 1874 is much less than in 
1873, in Caithness it is a little more. 

The following table will show that a great many in Aberdeen 
and Banffshires are now turning to the six and even seven course 
of cropping, proving the value of the longer course,—there being 
in the former nearly 8000 acres and in the latter 1000 more acres 
sown in grass in 1874 than in 1873. 


Acreage under Turnips or Swedes and Soum Grasses* 





Turnips or Swedes. 

Sown Grasses. 

Aberdeenshire, . 

. • 

( 1873 
j 1874 

96,314 

95,478 

236,643 

244,417 

Banffshire, . . 

• - 

( 1873 
\ 1874 

26,060 

25,755 

61,836 

62,958 


Concluding Remarks .—It is often a difficult matter with the 
farmer to know how he can use his grass most profitably. By 
depasturing grass we form more roots than if it is cut for hay'; ~ 
and when we crop on the six and eight course system, and sow 
a large percentage of perennial seeds, there will be a good deal 
more organic food left in the soil. Not only should the farmer 
suit his crop to the soil, but he should also suit his stock to the- 
crop. Although grass may look well on cold high-lying soils, 
cattle will thrive better on the same quantity of grass on good 
soils and well sheltered. When renting pasture away from the 
farm for our feeding stock, they always thrive best on first year's 
grass. This is in a great measure owing to their being better 
attended to through the previous winter than they weie some 
years ago, and must therefore get equally as good and nourishing 
food in summer. Thirty years ago, the Aberdeenshire farmer 
made more of his grass crops than anything else. The cattle he 
wintered or bought for his pasture never got any artificial food, 
barely getting a sufficient supply of necessary food for the 
system; and therefore, when put on the grass, they grew like 
mushrooms. When the farmer has not good soil, he will not 
feed cattle so well as the farmer who is fortunate in having good 
land, and the former should therefore breed a larger proportion 
of stock, and sell them early. 

To depasture first year's grass up to the beginning of June, 
allow it to grow until the plants aie nearly m full flower, then 
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uut it and feed fattening stock under cover, is, we believe, tbe 
most economical way of consuming grass. We have always 
found it to be easier on our soil to “ cut the grass twice than to 
•seed once;” and as all the beaves in the northern counties 
intended for Bingley Hall or Smithfield shows are now house- 
fed in summer, we have little doubt but that the feeding of 
commercial animals will ere long be carried out in the same 
manner. 

A careful performance of the ordinary operations of the farm 
we hold to be far more important than is generally imagined. 
The technical education of the farmer is as important towards 
the development of the resources of the land as that of the miner 
or engineer, and it is a matter for regret that farmers have not 
greater facilities for its acquisition; but just as in the case of the 
artificer, no amount of mere head knowledge could ever compen¬ 
sate for the want of mechanical skill, so with the agieulturalist, 
no scientific knowledge, however expensive or however perfect, 
will at all make up for the want of practical skill. 


ON THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL OR FOREIGN FEEDING 
SUBSTANCES. 

By Hugh Borthwick, Old Caberston, Innerleithen. 

[Premium—Three Sovereigns .] 

The great extent to which artificial feeding substances are now 
used as animal food, renders this subject a matter of great im¬ 
portance. Some stock-farmers give both cattle and sheep a daily 
allowance, summer and winter, when feeding for the fat market; 
and whatever effect this system may have upon the health of the 
animals, its effects are marked and visible upon the soil where 
the food is consumed, from its high state of fertility. As the in¬ 
fluence of artificial food on the health of animals varies according 
to the amount and length of time given, and also according to the 
purpose animals are kept for, we propose to divide stock into two 
classes, namely, feeding-stock for the fat market, and haddmg 
stock, or stock to remain for a time on the farm. We may state 
at the outset, that we have never known artificial or foreign 
feeding substances have any influence in producing disease in 
the animals consuming them, if the feeding substances were sound 
and free of adulteration. We have fed for the last twenty years 
from one to five hundred sheep annually, commencing some 
seasons in the month of September on the grass, and finishing 
off in the month of March upon turnips. Artificial food was 
always given to a more or less extent; and duripg all that period 
we only once saw any evil resulting fropa it in stock for the fat 
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market, and the disease was clearly traced to inferior linseed 
cake. The case occurred upon the farm of Caberston, amongst a 
lot of 340 Cheviot wethers. They were folded upon turnips 
about the middle of October, and a mixture of linseed cake and 
corn given in equal proportions. One quarter of a pound was 
allowed each sheep daily for the space of a week, and gradually 
increased in a few weeks to three-quarters of a pound. In the 
month of January, nearly three months after the feeding had 
commenced, two tons of inferior linseed cake were sent as a trial, 
and mixed with corn in equal proportions. As I was a little 
suspicious of the quality of the cake, I reduced the feeding to 
about one-half pound per sheep; and on the third morning after 
the trial two of the sheep were badly affected. I slaughtered 
them at once, and the post-mortem examination revealed the 
disease to be inflammation of the small intestines. On the fifth 
morning another was affected with the same symptoms, and when 
slaughtered presented the same appearance. A double quantity 
of corn was then mixed with the cake, nevertheless other two 
sheep fell victims to the same disease before the cake was finished. 
I was anxious to get the cake analysed, to ascertain its nature and 
the cause of the disease, but my employer declined, on the ground 
that it was purchased from a respectable dealer, and sent as a 
trial. Whilst feeding the sheep, however, one fact struck me, 
which might have had a tendency to aggravate or bring on the 
disease. Although the feeding was reduced, the sheep did not 
eat it as well as the cake of good quality, and there was always 
some left in the boxes for a considerable time; consequently, the 
more voracious of the sheep might eat a double quantity. This 
fact is clearly exemplified at the commencement of feeding sheep 
with artificial food, when there is often considerable loss; but the 
evil generally lies with the feeder, and not with the food, espe¬ 
cially if there are large numbers of sheep in one lot. Tor 
example, if there are three or five hundred sheep in one lot 
where a commencement of artificial food is to be given, half-a- 
pound per sheep is generally about the quantity given to start 
with; hut the danger lies here, peihaps not above the half of the 
sheep will taste it for a good many days, and there are always 
some that will devour it as greedily as if they had been accus¬ 
tomed to it for months, consequently they are liable to gorge 
themselves to such an extent that death is often the result, or 
surfeit and founder to such an extent that they will not taste it 
again for weeks. If sheep are severely foundered with artificial 
food when folded upon turnips, it is scarcely possible to put on 
the desired condition for the fat market that season. There is no 
artificial food that sheep are so liable to be foundered with as 
corn or barley, especially the latter if given in an unbroken state, 
but if a mixture of cake is given it reduces the danger to a great 
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extent. Corn ought never to be given alone to a large extent, 
it is of far too dry and hot a nature. I have seen this proved with 
two lots of Cheviot shearling wethers, numbering about 120 each. 
They were put upon turnips in the month of October, one lot 
receiving about a quarter of a pound of corn the first week, 
which was gradually increased to three-quarters of a pound; the 
other lot got as much as they could consume, which was on an 
average about one pound and a-half per day per sheep. I saw 
both of the lots slaughtered for the London market. The first lot 
was killed in the end of February, and was first-class quality; 
the other lot, that consumed the double quantity of corn, was 
slaughtered in the middle of March, and was far deficient in 
quality, and although there were no symptoms of disease inter¬ 
nally, still, upon the outside of the skin, a great many of them, 
when examined minutely, were broken out in small red pimples, 
and tucked up in the belly—the other lot being, in butcher’s 
phrase, bellied to the ground, and the mutton of a richer hue. 
Both of the lots were bred upon the same farm; they were not, 
however, fed upon the same farm, but the turnips and soil were 
of a similar nature. A variety of artificial food is of great advan¬ 
tage both for the health and the feeding of stock. We have seen 
almost all kinds of cake tried for feeding stock for the butcher, 
but linseed cake, although dearest, is in our opinion by far the 
best and cheapest in the end. At the same time, although the 
feeding quality of linseed cake is beyond a doubt, we have seen 
it fail to put on the desired condition, when given alone with 
turnips. The case occurred with three cattle that had suffered 
from disease during the summer. They were tied up in a byre 
in the month of October, and given full turnips with four pounds 
of linseed cake each. For the space of three months they made 
fair progress, but then they came to a stand, at least the improve¬ 
ment was very slow, which was attributed to having been so much 
deteriorated by disease during the summer. A mixture, however, 
of bruised corn and barley, along with the cake in equal pro¬ 
portions, was tried, which had the desired effect. Improvement 
was visible in a short time, and continued till they were finished 
in fair condition. The cake was of the best quality, but it was 
clear that either the constitution of the animals or the disease* 
had left some seeds of disorder that did not agree with cake and 
turnips alone. We have often noticed in the feeding and man¬ 
agement of stock when they are ailing, or exhibit a falling off, 
that a change of food has the desired effect, and in such cases 
artificial food is very valuable, as in many instances no other 
change can be obtained. When large lots of sheep are folded 
npon turnips, and artificial food given, great care ought to he 
taken at the commencement that some of them do not eat too 
much. There ought always to be plenty of ‘boxes, so that they 
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do not require to crush forward, as the most timid and mild of 
the flock always stand afc a distance, and it is often several days, 
or perhaps weeks, before the whole lot has thoroughly learned to 
eat; consequently, there are always some that are eating a 
double allowance, and are liable to gorge themselves to such an 
extent that death is often the result. In many instances the 
quality of the food is blamed, and at times this over-eating is 
mistaken for other diseases, even by the most practical and 
scientific veterinary surgeons. That such is the case the follow- 
ing fact will show. We forbear to mention names, as we have 
no permission to do so, and would in all probability incur the 
* displeasure of those immediately concerned. The case occurred 
at the time rinderpest broke out in the southern districts of 
Scotland. A lot of cattle, numbering about fifteen, were tied up 
in a byre for feeding for the fat market; they were given full 
turnips and an allowance of artificial food. In the course of a 
few days the cattleman in attendance noticed one morning nearly 
the half of them ailing, and refusing to take any food. The 
case was immediately reported to the inspector of the district, 
as required by law. On the arrival of the inspector, he at once 
pronounced the disease rinderpest, and ordered the whole lot to 
be slaughtered at once. This was a serious matter for the owner, 
and he asked the advice of an experienced farmer in the district. 
He gave as his opinion that the disease was only a surfeit of food, 
and begged that the cattle might be spared for twenty-four hours 
to see what type the disease assumed. This suggestion was acted 
upon, and within that time the cattle showed symptoms of im¬ 
provement, and in a few days were quite well, and continued so 
till they were fed off for the fat market. As we have already 
observed, the only evil effects we have seen resulting from arti¬ 
ficial food, where it was sound and free of adulteration, was from 
overfeeding in stock for the fat market. 

The next point to be considered is the effect of artificial feed¬ 
ing upon hadding stock—that is, stock that is to be kept on for a 
number of years—and we state at the outset that the injurious 
effect of artificial food upon the class of stock comes annually 
under our notice to a great extent. The question naturally arises, 
if artificial food has no injurious effect upon stock fed for the 
fat market, why does it injure hadding stock ? The answer, we 
think, is obvious, at least, to the practical man. The former is 
fed off and slaughtered in a short space of time, and always kept 
in a progressive state; whereas hadding stock are subjected fre¬ 
quently to sudden changes of food, at times fed as high as if 
they had been intended for the fat market, and at otjier times 
left to their own resources to pick up whatever they can find 
upon some barren hillside or bare grass field. This treatment, 
combined with the usage hadding stock meets with, often tra- 
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veiling great distances to and from markets, subjected to sudden 
heat and cold, and often suffering from hunger and thirst, has a 
great effect in producing disease in animals highly fed with 
artificial food. Let us, however, endeavour to prove these asser¬ 
tions. There are no animals that artificial feeding is carried to 
such an extent as with rams for sale. Let us take, for example, 
the Edinburgh and Kelso ram sales, especially the latter, which 
is chiefly composed of Leicesters. Yiew them on the morning 
of sale in the pens at Kelso, and they present the most splendid 
exhibition of Leicester rams that can be seen. There is scarcely 
a pen of rams exhibited which is not in the highest state of con¬ 
dition for the butcher. The high price which Leicester rams 
has of late years attained enables breeders to feed liberally 
with artificial food, and generally there is a large profit left for 
the breeder. The scase, however, is in many instances very dif¬ 
ferent with the buyer. There is scarcely a farmer that buys to 
any extent at these sales that does not loose several rams, and 
we have known instances of farmers loosing, in less than three 
months, the half of the entire lot bought at Kelso. The most fatal 
period is generally from eight to fourteen days after the rams 
are purchased and brought home. Inflammation of the lungs is 
generally the disease that cuts them off at that time, in spite ot 
every precaution being taken in conveying them home, such as 
training and carting irom the sale pens, and feeding them with 
the same kind of artificial food, or as nearly the same as can be 
ascertained. There is no doubt that the overfeeding with arti¬ 
ficial food, combined with the irritation they are subjected to in 
the sale pens and on their way home, is the cause of the disease. 
And this is not the only loss buyers are subjected to, as many of 
those that live, and of far the best and highest priced rams, fail to 
get stock. This can easily be accounted for. The rams are in 
such high condition when turned to serve the ewes that they are 
scarcely able to leap them, and they heat themselves to such an 
extent that they are unable to serve them properly. Overfeed¬ 
ing in rams is greatly cried down by stock farmers, at least those 
that are not breeders. Still it is generally the rams that are 
best fed, best dressed, and best brought out that brings the 
highest price in the sale ring. High feeding hides a great many 
imperfections in sheep. It enables the wool to grow stronger 
and better, so that they can be clipped and dressed to any shape 
the operator chooses. So much is this the case that we have 
heard ’an eminent breeder remark that if a ram had a proper 
head and legs he could dress the body into a perfect mould. 
Although overfeeding with artificial food is the cause of great 
losses amongst rams, it is equally clear, on the other hand, that 
a little artificial food has a great effect in preventing many dis¬ 
eases young rams are subject to, and keeping them in a thriving, 
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healthy state. It is a fact well-known to breeders, that rams 
are more difficult and delicate to rear than the female sex, and 
artificial food ought only to he given as a variety, and not to 
force them rapidly into condition for the butcher. When arti¬ 
ficial food is given to rams in small quantities we have never 
known it deteriorate them in after life. 

Although artificial feeding is carried to the greatest extent in 
rams for sale, its injurious effects are often felt in other classes 
of sheep stock for sale, such as hoggs for grazing on mountain 
pasture. At Lockerbie market in the month of April, and at 
Lanark in the month of June, especially the latter, which is 
chiefly composed of blackfaced or Highland hoggs for grazing 
upon high upland pasture, there are annually lots of hoggs to be 
seen that have been liberally fed with artificial food, which 
renders them unfit for grazing upon bare mountain pasture. 
The practical stocksman when going to the market to purchase 
sees at once that such stock is unfit for his trade, but very often 
the amateur buyer fixes upon them, as they present a more 
thriving and healthy appearance at the time. It is only when 
they are driven home and turned on to bare mountain pasture 
that the mistake is discovered. We have known Highland ewe 
hoggs bought at the high figure of L.45 per score, which had 
been liberally fed with artificial food, and as many as four fall 
out of each score when turned to subsist on hill pasture. High 
feeding with artificial food is very apt to cause heaving and 
inflammation of the womb in lambing ewes. We have known 
instances where this has been the case to a severe extent, and 
when the feeding was withdrawn the disorder ceased. High 
feeding with artificial food is also dangerous for cows in calf, and 
is apt to cause milk fever after calving. This occurred largely 
one year amongst mountain shepherds’ cows, in a limited district, 
where a great many fell from the above disorder. Shepherds in 
a great many mountain districts have only a limited supply of 
hay or straw for the winter keep of their cow, consequently 
artificial food is often liberally had recourse to, such as Indian 
com meal, cake, or bran. We accidentally met a distinguished 
veterinary surgeon of large practice at a fatal case of milk fever 
in a shepherd’s cow. Although we were always of the opinion 
that high artificial feeding had a great influence in producing 
the disease, we put the question to the veteiinary, “How do you 
account for this disease falling so heavily on the poor man’s only 
cow, whereas farmers with large herds do not suffer nearly to 
the same extent ?” He replied, “ You poor men are more apt to 
make a pet of your cows in the shape of extra bites and dainties.’ 7 
This fact is clearly proved in dairy cows in large towns, where 
artificial feeding forms a great part, if not the half, of their 
keep. Few of them live to any acre. One vear and six months 
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generally sum up their clays, and a great many do not see the 
half of that time. It is admitted by many that unwholesome 
byres, and the neglect of sanitary law T s, is the cause of so much 
mortality amongst dairy cows, and there is no doubt that pure 
air is highly valuable both for man and beast, but we have seen 
milk fever prevail to as great an extent amongst cows in small 
dairies in the country under the pure atmosphere, as when 
cooped up in the dingy closes and smoky air of large towns. 
The cause, we think, is quite plain. Pasture during the summer 
and winter keep, such as hay, straw, and turnips, are very diffi¬ 
cult to be obtained by the town dairyman, and he knows well 
that as large a quantity of milk, although not of the same 
quality, can be produced from cows fed highly with artificial 
food, consequently such food forms generally half of their 
keep, both summer and winter, hence the cause of the disease. 
The agricultural horse furnishes another example of the danger 
of cramming with large quantities of artificial food. It was the 
practice of late years amongst a great many farmers in our dis¬ 
trict during the winter and spring months to give their horses 
large pailfulls of artificial food in the evening, and when this 
practice was had recourse to disease prevailed. Since this 
system of feeding was abolished, horses upon all farms that the 
writer is acquainted with have been much more healthy. We 
think, therefore, it is clear, that however valuable artificial food 
may be to the stock farmer, there is a danger of using it to 
.excess, and violating the laws of nature, by feeding our animals 
too much with artificial food, which are intended to live upon 
vegetables. 


ON THE CEDRUS DEODARA. 

By Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston. 

[Premium—The Medium Gold Medal .] 

Cedrus Peodara (Loudon), the Deodar or Indian Cedar. 

Synonyms— Abies JDeodam, Lindley. 

„ Cedrus mdica } De Candolle. 

„ Pinus Deodara , Roxburgh. 

Leaves. —Evergreen, three-sided, needle-shaped, acute-pointed, pungent, very 
glaucous, and measuring from 1 to 2 inches in length; those on the larger 
and lateral branches being clustered in tufts or whorls, containing from 
30 to 60 in number, on short and numerous branehlets, while those upon 
the young shoots are solitary, alternate, and scattered along the twigs. 
They are very glaucous when young, but lose this appearance as they 
become older. 

Branches. —Irregularly placed along the stem, stout, and much divided, very 
flat and horizontal, the lower tiers being considerably deflected and close 
to the ground, when young, the general habit of the tree is drooping 
and exceedingly graceful, but as it attains to age the principal branches 
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assume a stiff and horizontal flat appearance, resembling more the tree 
commonly called Gedrus Libani . 

Flowers .—The Deodar flowers in September, and the seeds are ripe in October 
or November of the following year. The male catkins are solitary, 
numerous, erect, from 2 to 3 inches long, oval at first, but gradually be¬ 
coming cylindrical; the majority of these, and of the female flowers, are 
produced on separate trees, although a number of trees produce both 
male and female flowers on the same individual. 

Cones. —Erect, solitary, on the upper side of the principal or stout top 
branches, ovate, obtuse, or nearly cylindrical, from 3 to 5 inches long, 
inches wide, slightly depressed at both ends; of a rusty brown colour, 
and when fully ripe the seeds are shed along with the scales upon the 
ground, the cones breaking up and falling to pieces. 

Scales .—Closely imbricated when young, but deciduous when fully ripe; broad, 
thin, smooth, and entire on the margins, of a bluish colour at first, but 
rusty brown when matured, and abounding in resinous matter on the 
outside in numerous transparent lobes. 

Seeds. —Wedge-shaped, soft, and full of resinous turpentine ; wings obovate 
and membranaceous. 

Habitats .—The Himalayan mountain ranges, at an elevation from 5000 to 
12,000 feet above sea-leveL 

The Cedrus JDeodarct may be looked upon as the pioneer in this 
country of that now numerous class of plants commonly known 
as the “ Newer Coniferse.” Its majestic appearance in its native 
habitats, where, amid the snows which crown the loftier ranges 
of the Himalaya, it attains a size almost equal to that of Wei - 
lingtonia gig ant ea of the Californian woods, at once attracted 
attention, upon the opening up to the researches of the scientific 
world, of the Himalayan flora; and the estimation in which it. 
is held in India, as a profitable timber tree, further combined 
with its reputed hardihood, to render it at once an object worthy 
of the utmost efforts to secure for acclimatisation of those in¬ 
terested in the arboriculture of the British Isles. The glowing 
accounts received in this country of the enormous dimensions of 
the Cedrus Deodara, its surpassing grandeur and beauty, its 
strength of timber, and durability when wrought up for econo¬ 
mical purposes, its rapidity of growth and supposed suitability 
for the climate of Britain, all tended to predispose the minds of 
enthusiastic planters, ever on the watch for “ something new ” in 
favour of the Deodar, and its arrival in this country was accord¬ 
ingly hailed by eminent authorities upon arboricultural matters 
with the greatest satisfaction. Whether the tree has fully sus¬ 
tained the reputation which heralded its advent from the Indian 
Continent, in every respect, is a matter open to considerable 
doubt and difference of opinion. Upon one point, however, all 
authorities are agreed, and in point of graceful beauty it is uni¬ 
versally admitted, that the Deodar has no equal. In respect of 
its utility as a forest tree, or timber producer, in this climate, it 
is still somewhat premature to speak with decision, as few speci¬ 
mens have as yet been felled and experimented with, and these. 
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of course, are too young to afford a fair criterion of what may he 
in future centuries, the value of the timber of the Deodar grown 
in Great Britain. 

In its native clime, as already stated, it is held in great repute 
for its timber, and its Hindostanee name, “ Demdarn” or tree of 
God, is evidence of the high esteem in which it is held. It is 
likewise called “ Deewar” by the Gurhwalese, “ Diar” by the 
Kashmiris, “ Deodaroo” by the Shastras, and “A 7eloo” or “ Kelou” 
by some of the tribes inhabiting the North-West Provinces of 
India. Everywhere, throughout British India, where it is found, 
it is considered as sacred , and it is said to be almost the only 
wood which resists the attack of the white ants in the East; and, 
indeed, so highly esteemed are its qualities in this respect, that 
it is said if its resin be rubbed upon any other kind of wood, 
it is 'thereby rendered less liable to decay, or to the attacks of 
insects. So far, therefore, as unfavourable opinions of its value 
have been formed in this country, these may, by-and-bye, be 
materially modified when older trees have been converted into 
timber, whose beneficial properties will be more apparent than 
those of the small and meagre specimens hitherto tried. There 
can be no doubt that, like the larch and common Scotch fir, 
young trees of Deodar are of little value, and of no durability 
when exposed to damp; but in the case of old timber, well-de¬ 
veloped, and slowly grown, very different results may be anti¬ 
cipated. In fact, the physiological change of habit in the Deodar 
in its native habitats, would of itself indicate a corresponding 
change in the character of its wood. We are told that in the 
.districts around Simla, where it abounds, the English residents 
imagine that there are really two distinct species. This difference 
between the older trees and their younger neighbours, arises from 
the fact that when the tree has attained a height of about fifty 
feet, the terminal shoot generally withers off, and the top of the 
tree assumes a flattened appearance, the side branches being cor¬ 
respondingly increased in vigour by the additional circulation of 
sap thus thrown into them; but the whole tree loses that larch- 
like aspect which it formerly possessed, and assumes more of the 
cedar habit, as we generally conceive it to be. This curious fact 
in the description of C. Deodara , in its own hill country, may 
perhaps account to some extent for the confusion regarding its 
identity with Gedrus Libani in this country, and to which refer¬ 
ence will be afterwards made in this paper. 

Although it would form an interesting and instructive inquiry, 
td quote from the history of the Gedrus Deodara in its native 
country, some particulars of its geographical distribution, anti¬ 
quity, and traditions, and to give some details of irs special 
botanical features, which tend to the conclusion that it may be con¬ 
sidered themrent tvnft or snemes. and of which the well-marked 
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differences in the Oedrus Iribani and Cedrus atlantica are only 
various defined, forms, while the three are practically identical, 
we must pass over so engrossing a subject, and proceed to notice 
the Cedrics Deodara , from the more modern knowledge we have 
of it in this country since its introduction. 

According to some botanical writers still living, the first seeds 
of C. Deodara were received in this'country in 1822 ; but upon, 
this point there seems good ground for question, and the earliest 
authentic date which we are inclined to quote as the period when 
the Deodar arrived in England, was in 1829, when, through the 
instrumentality of the Hon. W. Leslie Melville, a quantity of 
fresh seeds were received. These were distributed throughout 
the country to several leading horticulturists, and some of the 
trees thus obtained are now fine thriving specimens, in such 
places of well-known repute as Dropmore (see Appendix Ho. 1), 
besides being also found in several of the public Botanic gardens 
and Horticultural Society’s grounds. In North Britain we 
find that the introduction of the Deodar took place at the same 
time; seeds having sprouted, and the individual plants being 
still extant, thriving very well, as for example at Dysart House 
in Fife (see Appendix Ho. 2), and also in the grounds of Melville 
in Fife,. the seat of Mr Leslie Melville’s relative, as well as in 
other situations. The beauty and hardiness of these novelties 
during the early years of their growth in this country, indepen¬ 
dently of the reputation accredited to them as future timber 
trees, led to fresh importations of seeds in quantity; and in 1841 
the Directors of the East India Company, with the intelligent 
liberality which distinguished that illustrious corporation during 
its long and honourable career, arranged for large supplies of 
fresh seeds being obtained and forwarded to this country, and 
thus a wide area of young seedlings was raised and distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The idea was 
that this new tree was destined to replace the waning supplies of 
oak for naval purposes, and that a wide distribution of seedlings 
was desired, and necessary, to cheapen the supply of it in nurseries 
throughout the country, for the supply of planters on every estate 
in the kingdom. Thus, we see, that no new acquisition to our 
forests and plantations had ever so fair an opportunity, or so 
golden a start in public estimation, as Cedrus Deodarcc . The 
price of seedlings in nurserymen’s catalogues fell, and thousands 
of planters and landed proprietors throughout England and Scot¬ 
land eagerly introduced the new comer; many, from a mistaken 
idea of its constitution, and as being the nursling of an Indian 
climate, placing it in situations not well adapted for its successful 
culture in such a climate as that of Britain. In many spots upon 
the Himalaya, the Deodar is found luxuriating in its greatest 
vigour upon the noithern slopes of the mountains, where perpetual 
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snow is found, but ignoring this fact—or possibly ignorant of the 
fact-—some enthusiastic planters selected sites with a southern 
aspect, and fully exposed to the sun’s rays in winter, a time when 
the dense branches of the young trees might be laden with spow, 
and the result has been failure. So it is, that through the 
mistaken kindness of planters, whose botanical knowledge or 
geographical astuteness may be equally at fault, many a new in¬ 
troduction is condemned as unsuited to our climate, long ere the 
unfortunate victim to such ignorance or folly has had even a 
faint chance of being acclimatised. The result of the .step inaugu- 
xated by the East India Company’s Directors was this, that while 
in 1838, Loudon in his “Arboretum” quotes the price of seedling 
plants of Gcdrus Dcodara at two guineas each, we find them in 
1854, quoted in nurserymen’s catalogues at sixpence a piece f 
That the progress of the wide distribution of this tree throughout 
the country, and its culture in all sorts of soils, and under all 
sorts of circumstances, should be very rapid and great is not sur¬ 
prising ; and we are, accordingly, able from such experience to 
testify to its general hardihood under any ordinary exposure for the 
•climate of Britain. That it is perfectly hardy for withstanding 
the extreme vicissitudes of any usual winter there can he no 
doubt, and its suitability for encountering extreme seasons L well 
answered by its survivance of the unprecedented winter of 
1860-61. 

Our experience of that memorable season, points to the 
Deodar as being less hardy than either the C. Zibctni or C. 
<(tlcmtica; but special circumstances bring about so strong an 
assertion as fact, viz., that our area of observation for C. 
Deodar a is much wider than that of the G. Libani or C 
atlantica, and while the two latter cedars had been almost 
invariably planted in sites well adapted for plants from warniei 
climates, the general idea of thorough hardiness ascribed some 
years previously to 0. Dcodara, led to its being placed in almost 
any situation, regardless of suitability or otherwise. Generally 
speaking, we find, that in almost every instance tabulated by 
us, in regard to the statistics of that memorable winter,* the 
younger the plants of Deodar were, the more did they suffer 
from the extreme severity of cold. Many very promising speci¬ 
mens of 0 r . Dcodara were killed during that trying season. 

Planted extensively as so general a favourite as this tree 
was at first, we have the best criterion of its suitability for 
individual or special soils and subsoils; and it may be safely 
asserted, that while it has evinced no marked predilection for 
any distinct soil, it has been found to thrive and make progress 
more or less in any soil, except in pure sand. The variety of 
soils and combinations in which it is found to thrive in its own 
* Highland Society’s Transactions, 3d series, vol. x. page 257. 
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country, naturally leads one to suppose that it will succeed in 
almost any ordinary soil in Britain, and so we find it does, as the 
figures and particulars in the two appendices to this paper amply 
testify. In situations exposed to the influence ot the sea 
breezes, it will positively not thrive. What conifer does 7 And 
while in pure sandy soils it is anything hut healthy, we find it in 
deep clayey loam soil, with a strong retentive clay subsoil, quite 
hardy, and although not making the rapid growths which we see 
it forming in a free open loam, upon a stronger subsoil of gravel 
or day, or both combined, still it thrives; and indeed, speaking 
in the widest sense of our experience of the adaptability of the 
G. Deodara to any soil or subsoil, we should say that there is no 
tree, probably, which will flourish in a wider range of soils and 
subsoils than the Deodar. Situation and exposure are of more 
consequence to its success than soil and subsoil. Exposure to 
wind it cannot stand, and in southern aspects in winter or early 
spring, it suffers severely from the causes already referred to. 
In the dampest clay soils we find it thriving well, and even 
upon a mixture of clay and limestone it will be found to suc¬ 
ceed fairly, where many other conifers would pine and die. 
Hence, for example, we find the Deodar at Balmoral, at 800 feet 
elevation, making little progress, in a light sandy soil and upon 
a gravelly subsoil. The same remarks apply to those trees 
planted at Keithhall, Aberdeenshire, where, in a sandy soil, 
trees now seventeen years old are only about 4 feet in height! 
In the winter of 1860-61, at Bosehall, Ealkirk, many speci¬ 
mens of C. Deodara suffered severely, where grown in a 
sandy loam and sandy subsoil. Again, at Byran Hall, South 
Milford, Yorkshire, we find that Deodars do not thrive, owing to 
the subsoil being of white and blue clay mixed with gritty sand. 
In the loamy soils, whether light or heavy, and with congenial 
subsoils, whether of clayey nature or gravel or rock, we find that 
in this country, in a fair exposure, C. Deodara thrives very well. 
Thus, for example, we find it in Shropshire, in a loamy soil only 
about 15 inches deep, and with a sandy formation as subsoil, 
thriving vigorously, and now 45 feet in height, and 5 feet in 
girth at 1 foot from ground. In Westmoreland, near Ulceby, 
we again find the Deodar 20 feet in heighr, remarkably clean 
and healthy, and growing fast, even in a poor sandy soil, upon 
an unctuous chalk formation. In Denbighshire, it is (according 
to our Appendix No. 1) now about 35 feet in height, and nearly 
4 feet in girth, growing in a light loam, and with its subsoil 
resting on the blue Welsh flagstone. 

In Silia,* in Badnorshire, C. Deodara is grown in large 
quantities, and we are able, by the kind courtesy of Captain 
Beavan, to give a few particulars of the growths and suitability 
* See Appendix No. 1. 
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of the Deodar for this locality. The specimens here are all very 
thriving, and make annual growths of young wood, according to 
the season, varying from 18 inches to 33 inches. The soil is a 
reddish brown loam, resting upon the Upper Silurian rock (Lud¬ 
low group), or what is termed in the district the ff Mudstone/’ 
In the heavier soils,’such as in a mixture of loam and clay and 
with a heavy subsoil, we find C. Deodarct again thriving very 
well indeed at Uewbattle, Edinburgh, where it has attained to a 
height of above 20 leet, while its girth, at 3 feet from base, is 7 
feet 1 inch! In the light loams, upon a very rotten and crumb¬ 
ling subsoil, C. Deodar a is peculiarly at home; and also in the 
heavy clay soils, with either gravel or close retentive bottom, such 
as marl, &c., it thrives admirably. There are, for example, at 
For del, in Fife, specimens of the Deodar nearly 40 feet in altitude, 
and only twenty-two years planted. The elevation above sea- 
level is about 250 feet. Thus, in like manner, we find in many 
other places, fine open areas of space in front of buildings where 
the C. Deodara may be placed upon an artificially-raised mound, 
and where in such sites it has been planted it has done very well. 
Its normal rate of growth may be fairly taken thus:—For one 
year’s age, 1 foot in growth; two years’ age, 2 feet in growth; 
and so on—always assuming that the tree is in a healthy situa¬ 
tion, and that there are no peculiarities in the site or circum¬ 
stance to warrant such an interference with the case as to say 
that it has been artificially treated. 

We find, therefore, 0. Deodara thriving vigorously in a variety 
of soils and situations, and for fuller details we must refer the 
reader to the two appendices attached to this paper, in which 
will be found a correct list of specimens of the Deodar intro¬ 
duced into Britain, with particulars of their ages, girths, &c. 

But while we thus find C. Deodara in no way fastidious in 
regard to the soil in which it will succeed, a poor soil is better 
adapted for its proper development and return of timber, than 
a rich and moist soil. 

The rapidity of growth in this country of (7. Deodara is not 
equal to that of its actual progress in its native habitats; and 
hence we find, upon a close examination of our two appendices, 
that in proportion to their height, there is a far greater develop¬ 
ment of girth than perhaps of any other tree of recent introduc¬ 
tion in this country. 

By the slower development of timber, the quality and value 
of the "wood should be much enhanced; but upon this point, as 
has been stated, there are not yet reliable data to give ascer¬ 
tained facts as being conclusive. Speaking generally of the 
rapidity of the growth of the Deodar in Scotland, it may be safely 
stated that in suitable situations the progress of the Deodar is 
nearly equal to that of the larch; and that in regard to soil, it 
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will be found, that where the latter tree thrives and prospers 
luxuriantly, there also will the Deodar be found to succeed ad¬ 
mirably. Exposure to wind is highly detrimental to the pro¬ 
gress of the growth of the plants themselves, and also to their 
general acclimatisation in this country. 

Another cause of failure with the Deodar in certain situations 
arises from trying to plant them in the neighbourhood of rivers 
and beside streams. In such situations the trees are certain to 
be nipped by the spring frosts, and will lose leading shoots and 
many young twigs annually. 

In most cases in Britain, whence reports are obtained as to 
the suitability of the Deodar for various soils, &c., the informa¬ 
tion received is an account of individual trees or specimens. 
2sfbw we do not, in their native habitats, find C. Deodar a growing 
in isolated positions, or eveD in groups of small area, hence it 
appears that in almost every instance in which the Deodar is 
grown either as a single specimen, or in small groups, it is inimi¬ 
cal to its full development and future value. 

Were the Deodar planted upon a hillside, in a good site in 
close plantation order (say 3 feet apart), we should soon see a 
very different habit and rapidity of growth, and at the same 
time some of the time-honoured ideas of planting these newer 
acquisitions in separate positions apart, fully abandoned. Were 
they planted when young in closer order, and thereby “ drawn 
up ” and self-pruned, so as to form leaders early, we doubt not 
that many of the objections taken to their suitability to our 
climate would be overcome. In most cases, of course, owing to 
the nurserymen’s prices for these newer Coniferse, the planting 
of them in anything like quantity is absolutely prohibited; but 
in the case of the Deodar it was different, and early m the era 
of the introduction of this tre£ ample opportunities were 
afforded for planting it in large quantities, and in every variety 
of soil and exposure. Had large groups or plantation squares 
been filled with the young plants of 0Deodara, instead of 
merely planting them in isolated positions, we doubt not that 
at the present day in this country we should have had many 
more favourable accounts of the progress of the various specimen 
trees and others than those now reported upon 

In their native habitats the Deodars grow in close proximity, 
and in this way they become^ in great measure, self or nature- 
pruned, and are induced to throw up leading shoots where other¬ 
wise they might npt do so; while in almost every instance in this 
country, where the C . Deodara has been planted, it has been 
jfiaced in an isolated position, or among nurses of other species 
than its own, and hence it is possible that it may have been so 
changed in physiological character, that it is even now under¬ 
going in this country a change of habit. Whether that be for the 
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better or worse, it is for future generations in their experience to 
teil. 

One peculiarity of C . Deodara is its liability to die suddenly, 
from what cause has not yet been ascertained; but in 1871 this 
feature was generally observed, and we attribute it to the pre¬ 
vious very dry weather, accompanied by the drought of the 
previous summer, and intensified as these effects were by the 
drought of 1869. There can be no doubt that the effects of 
three successive dry seasons upon any tree, only recently accli¬ 
matised, would tell severely upon its general progress, and it is 
possible that the effects, which in 1871 in various situations, 
were apparent in the Deodar, were caused by such influences. 
Hence it may be assumed that, although in many varied soils 
and exposures and situations, the Deodar has been fairly intro¬ 
duced and acclimatised in this country, there are yet peculiarities 
of climate and culture to be overcome to render it really in every 
respect, and in every situation and circumstance, a thoroughly 
reliable hardy tree. 

The propagation of Cedrus Deodam is very simple; it grows 
readily from cuttings, layers, grafts, and buds, and has been 
extensively cultivated by ad these various methods; but really 
the only truly successful mode of propagation, and in the end 
the most economical, is to grow the plant from seeds sown 
in the locality , in home nursery ground , where the trees are ulti¬ 
mately to luxuriate. Although many examples occur where 
plants grown from grafts or cuttings are flourishing most luxu¬ 
riantly, and upon testimony not to be readily thrown aside 
(such as that of Mr Fowler of Castle Kennedy), we have to admit 
that even fine specimen plants can be grown from such a process, 
equal in every respect to the seedlings grown from seeds, still 
there can be no doubt that plants or woods grown from seedling 
Deodars are infinitely preferable to merely artificially created 
trees; and therefore we must give our adhesion most distinctly 
to the dissemination only throughout the country of genuine 
seedling trees, if the Deodar is ever to have a fair chance in 
Britain of becoming a truly valuable timber tree. 

Regarding the prospective value as wood in this country of the 
Cedrus Deodara , it is very difficult to offer any exact opinion at 
the present stage of development of its timber. Highly satis¬ 
factory accounts, on the one hand, have been received regarding 
its value; while, on the other, many are disposed to survey its 
likelihood of being ever a great timber tree with much distrust. 
So far as things have yet gone, it would appear that the Cedrus 
Deodara may be regarded as a second-class wood, which may 
rise with additional culture and due attention to acclimatisation 
into a first-class forest tree. One physiological feature in the 
Deodar leads to this belief. The pendant leading shoot so pecu- 
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liar to it in its younger state, and so common a distinctive maik 
of many of tlie Himalayan trees, changes its direction year alter 
year, gradually revolving, and making one complete revolution 
in three years. It thus ascends like a screw, and thereby tena¬ 
city of grain in the “ reed” of the wood is secured,—a fact which 
has been evinced by the proved resistance of timber planks of 
Deodar subjected to the strain of a heavy weight suspended from 
them. Tor we find that the Deodar wood broke under a strain 
of 448 lbs., while a plank of the same size of the Oedrus Libctni 
gave way under a pressure of 378 lbs. The quality of the wood 
produced from Cedrus Deodccra grown in this country may be 
materially enhanced by the selection of favourable sites and 
soils for its growth; and although it will do fairly in almost any 
soil, it exhibits a preference for rich loam or sandy clay soil. It 
is essentially requisite that the subsoil be open if good timber is 
expected. Such subsoil must be above the rise of water, which, 
however, should be so near the rootlets that they may be able to 
draw nutriment from it. Although in many places in Scotland 
and elsewhere, the failure of the leading shoot of the Deodar 
seems very common in the case of trees of from 15 to 20 feet in 
height, it resembles the larch somewhat in this respect, and pro¬ 
bably the growth of Indian-grown cones are more prone to evince 
tenderness either in this or in any other respect, than we may by- 
and-bye expect to see resulting from the produce of cones ripened 
in this country on trees acclimatised, and thereby possibly 
changed to some considerable degree, in point of climate and 
hardihood, from the condition in which the Cedrus Deodar a is 
found in its native habitats. 

The Deodar has not yet coned frequently in this country, and 
it will be interesting to note the result of the growth, appearance, 
and hardiness of young plants reared from home-grown seeds. 
These will add probably a new chapter to the history of tin* 
Deodar in Britain, and one of much importance. 
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ON THE AGRICULTURE OF THE COUNTY OF CAITHNESS 

By James Macdonald, Special Reporter for the Scotsman, Aberdeen. 

[. Premium—Thirty Sovereigns.'] 

General and Introductory. —In all likelihood the year 1874 
■will prove a turning point in the agricultural history of the 
county of Caithness. The introduction of railway communica¬ 
tion into any county is certain to bring about great changes in 
the customs and industry; and the extension of the Sutherland 
Railway to Caithness—the adding of the last link to the great 
chain of railways which unites Land’s End and John o’ Groats— 
which was fully consummated on the 28th of July last, will 
undoubtedly exercise a healthy influence on the agricultural and 
other industries of that county. 

Caithness forms the north-eastern point of the mainland of 
Scotland. It is separated from Sutherlandshire by a romantic 
range of hills, is bounded on the south-east and east by the 
German Ocean, and on the north by the Pentland Eirth. It is 
situated in lat. 59° and long. 3°, and resembles a triangle in form. 
From north to south it measures about forty miles, and from east 
to west thirty. The area measures about 618 square miles, and 
is divided into the following ten parishes:—Latheron, Wick, 
Watten, Halkirk, Thurso, Reay, Bower, Olrick, Dunnet, and 
Cannisbay. The total acreage is 471,763, and the annual value 
L.136,885,13s. There are 221 owners of land of one acre and up¬ 
wards, their total acreage being 471,584, and value L.118,193,10s.; 
and 809 owners of land of less than one acre in extent, their 
acreage being 179, and value L.18,691, 14s. The total number 
of acres under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, according 
to the returns of this year (1874), was 101,990; of which 87 were 
under wheat, 1895 barley or here, 33,071 oats, 70 rye, 27 peas 
—being a total under grain crops of 35,150 acres. The acreage 
under green crops w r as 16,746—being 14,045 under turnips, 2190 
potatoes, 1 mangold, 78 cabbage. Kohl rabi, or rape, 442 other 
sorts of green crop. The permanent pasture measures 21,567 
acres, and the mountain heath, moor, and flow-moss, 332,460 
acres. There are upwards of fifty small lochs in the county, 
which, with the rivers, cover 9000 acres. 

The general profile of the county is bare, undulating, and 
devoid of natural attraction, and there are no high hills through¬ 
out the broad expanse. Along the borders of Sutherlandshire, 
and more especially at the southern end, a few hills tower up to 
a moderate height. The principal of these are Morven, the 
Maiden Paps, the Scarry Ben (or “three hills”). The highest 
eminence in the main trunk of the county scarcely rises 409 
feet above the level of the sea. The flat and uninteresting aspect 
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of the county is rendered more striking by the almost entire 
absence of wood. There are altogether only about 400 acres 
under wood, and in making up this extent a large number of 
small patches which have been planted by proprietors in close 
proximity to their residences are taken into account. The 
stranger who visits the county in March or May, when the cold 
blasting winds, which frequently play such havoc with the young 
crops at that season of the year, are pursuing their sweeping and 
undisturbed course over the county, wonders at while he laments 
the absence of sheltering forests. He is still more astonished 
when he glances at the expansive moorlands all around, present¬ 
ing unusual temptations to planting. The Caithnessian informs 
him, however, that wood will not grow in the county, that the 
climate is too cold, the spring winds too bitter for the young 
plants, and the soil quite unsuitable, even though the climate 
were ever so genial. The trees, when protected from the northern 
blast, will grow moderately well so long as the roots are confined 
to the loam or till clay; but as soon as they begin to pierce the 
subsoil their lateral extensions are impeded, and death or a 
dwindling career follows. These are the principal objections 
advanced against the suitability of Caithness for growing timber; 
but there are others. Hot a few hold that wood encourages mil¬ 
dew, and therefore they consider it would be damaging to the 
county to introduce it. I admit there is much truth in all of 
these arguments, but I am of opinion that wood might be got to 
grow, at least moderately well, in the county, and all the mildew 
the wood would encourage, when planted at a proper distance 
from the arable land, would be of less moment than the obviating 
of those horrid blasts which the Caithness farmer has to contend 
with. It is quite evident that pretty extensive planting would 
be most beneficial to the county, and were it planted at great 
enough bieadth, it would grow fairly well, while the mildew 
theory seems open to doubt. The existence of a number of 
forests w r ould have a benefiting effect on the climate, which 
would be an inestimable boon. 

The vast breadth of peat moss indicates beyond doubt, that at 
one time the county had been covered to a great extent by wood. 
In the process of peat-cutting, trunks of birch, hazel, pine, and 
other trees are frequently found, and in some cases are still 
almost wholly entire. Many of these roots bear marks of fire, 
which is accounted for by the fact that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Europe had to burn the trunks of trees which they wished to 
fell. The most remarkable evidence of ancient woods in Caith¬ 
ness is found in the Bay of Keiss, where lies between the links 
and the land, and running down under the sea, the remains of a 
submarine forest. 

As already indicated, the extent of peat moss in the county is 
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very large. It has been estimated at 50,000 acres, at an average 
depth of 3 feet. The whole of the cotters, the small farmers, 
and a number of the larger holders of land use peat alone as fuel, 
but a few of those who are situated at some distance from the 
moss banks use coal. The quality of the peats obtained is very 
good indeed. They vary from a brown sulphurous foggy nature 
to a fine hard black, and when the varieties are mixed they make 
an excellent fire. The cutting or “ casting” of the peats is gene¬ 
rally done in May, and they are carted home at dull periods 
during the summer. 

Though devoid of interest to the poet or artist, Caithness pre¬ 
sents rich attractions to the botanist. The native plants and 
ferns are numerous—upwards of 400; and among the many 
species of wild flowers are the bird’s-eye primrose, the blue-bell, 
the fox-glove, and the white flower of Parnassus. Fruit is grown 
extensively in some of the finer gardens, but the county is not 
one of much note in this way. 

There are no rivers of great size in the county. The principal 
ones are the Thurso, the Wick, the Bernedale, the Forss, the 
Dunbeath, &c. The rod fishing on most of these rivers, as well 
as the small streams, is good. The most reliable authorities say, 
that the Thurso is one of the best angling rivers in Scotland—in 
early spring, especially, it is excellent. It is the property of Sir 
J. G-. Tollemache Sinclair, Bart, of Ulbster, M.P., and is let to 
Mr Dunbar, Brawl Castle, who has of late been carrying on very 
successful experiments in rearing salmon, &c. Mr Dunbar allows 
sportsmen to fish with the rod on certain conditions, and even 
affords accommodation for their families in his castle. As many 
as nineteen salmon have been caught by a rod in one day on this 
water. 

# The lochs number close on sixty, and a few are of considerable 
size—the principal ones being the Lochs of Watten (3 miles by 
li)» Calder, Loch More, Hempriggs, Wister, Stempster, &e. 
Within the parish of Halkirk alone there are no fewer than 
twenty-four lochs. Most of these lochs abound with sea and 
loch trout, of from one to four lbs., and excellent sport is generally 
obtained. . The loch of Dunnet, or St John’s, was greatly famed 
in olden times for its supposed virtues in healing all kinds of 
chronic and lingering disorders, but the enlightenment of modern 
times has dispelled the superstition. 

.The county, in an ordinary year, yields fair shooting, but game¬ 
preserving is not much to complain of. A good many of the 
larger farmers hold the game as well as the land, while others 
enjoy a joint right with the proprietor to shoot hares and rabbits 
on their farms. The game question is happily no matter of 
difference between landlord and tenant in this county. The 
greater number of proprietors who preserve their game in Caith- 
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ness, let their shootings to sportsmen—chiefly Englishmen. The 
rents obtained are usually pretty high, and in such a season as 
1874 the lesee must have had a dear bargain. On one shoot¬ 
ing about the centre of the county, every bird that was lolled 
cost the lesee upwards of four guineas. Disease destroyed the 
birds in hundreds. In many cases the sportsmen did not go 
once over the moors, and I believe I am not under-estimating in 
laying down the total number of grouse shot in the county dur¬ 
ing.the season at 1000 brace, the average yield of ordinary years 
being about 30,000 brace. Hares are much scarcer than they 
were some years ago, while rabbits are but too plentiful. The 
introduction of hedges fosters the spread of these destructive 
creatures. Some years ago, the Duke of Portland, who is now 
the largest proprietor in the county, turned an extensive and 
very valuable sheep-walk on his estate of Langwell, at the 
southern end of the county, into a deer-forest. The stock of 
deer is now very good, but his Grace has never yet fired a shot 
in the forest. His friends visit the place generally every season, 
and enjoy excellent sport. The deer are heavy, and thrive well. 
They frequently leave the forest and wander all over the county, 
sometimes as far as Cannisbay, at the extreme north-eastern 
point. A few of them of course never return to their wild 
abode; but, comparatively speaking, his Grace has little room 
for complaint in this way. The farmers, however, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the forest frequently suffer damage from inroads by 
Its denizens. 

The weights and measures of Caithness have been the stand¬ 
ard ones in Scotland since the days of David II. By the “ Be- 
giam Majestatem,” ch. 14, “It is statute be King David that 
ane comon and equal weight, quhilk is called the weight of 
Caithness—pondus Cathaniae—in buying and selling sail be 
keeped and used be all men -within this realm of Scotland.” 
This, however, is not to be "wondered at, when we remember 
that Thurso was formerly the great mart for trade between 
Scotland and Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the powers of 
the Baltic. Originally the farmers nsed the half-firlot measure, 
—equal to two pecks,—of which they gave eight fills for a boll 
•of here or oats, the vessel being heaped in measuring corn, and 
“ straked” by the roller in measuring meal. Up to the passing 
-of the present Act, the regular corn measure of the county was 
either by firlots or half-bolls. The firlot contained one bushel 
and a half and three quarts Winchester measure, ic. 3 7| per cent, 
above the standard. Bere, oats, and malt were measured by this 
standard; but the boll of wheat was understood to be only two- 
thirds of the bere boll. Oatmeal was sold by the boll of 136 lbs. 
Dutch, or 8£ stones, and the beremeal at 9 stones, or 144 lbs. 
The Dutch pound was 17| ounces avoirdupois. All liquids, the 
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produce of tire county, were measured by the pint of 18 gills, or 
-J- above the regular standard, but the pint of spirits was 16 gills. 
Wool was sold by the stone of 24 lbs. Dutch. 

Up to the passing of the Keform Bill, Caithness was joined 
to the Isle of Bute in political representation, and each county 
elected a member alternately. Then it was made a separate 
constituency, and is at present represented by Sir J. G. Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, Bart, of Ulbster. Wick, along with Kirkwall, 
Dingwall, Dornoch, Tain, and Cromarty, returns a member, the 
present representative being Mr John Pender. Prom 1756 to 
1807, Caithness and Sutherland were conjoined as one sheriff¬ 
dom; but since the latter date there has been a sheriff-depute 
in each county. 

This county is rich in antiquities, ancient castles, and hand¬ 
some residences—some of them new, and many the work of 
centuries back. The ruins are numerous and historically very 
interesting, many of them having been the scenes of dastardly 
outrages and bloody encounters. There are within the county 
many of those peculiar structures known as Piets’ Houses. These 
are generally circular in shape, from 8 to 10 feet of wall thick¬ 
ness, and surrounded by a deep ditch and rampart. Many of 
the ruined castles are still in a wonderfully good state of pre¬ 
servation. 

Though Caithness is the most northern county in the kingdom,, 
it certainly is not the least important in an agricultural point of 
view. On the contrary, it occupies an advanced position among 
counties of a similar character; a position which, however, it 
owes entirely to what has been done during the past half cen¬ 
tury. The improvement in the agriculture of Caithness since 
1830 is something extraordinary, more so, perhaps, than that 
effected during the same period in any other Scotch county. 
This arises from various causes. The first, and perhaps most 
important of all, was the establishing of regular communication 
by sea with the south; the next, the construction of excellent 
public roads, the instituting of coach communication with the 
inland country, the natural increase of population, wealth, and 
general intelligence, the use of artificial manures, the introduc¬ 
tion of superior stock, improved implements, and practical agri¬ 
culturists, &c. About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
merchants of Aberdeen and Leith commenced to send cargoes of 
goods into the county, and various private companies traded 
with it shortly afterwards. In August 1832, the Aberdeen, 
Leith, and Clyde Shipping Company, on the representation of a 
number of gentlemen interested in the welfare of the far north, 
sent their steamer “Velocity ”on a voyage to Wick and Kirk¬ 
wall to accommodate those attending the great annual “Lammas” 
market. This was the first voyage by a steamer from Aberdeen 
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to Caithness and the Orkneys. Again, in 1833, the same com¬ 
pany ran a steamer one voyage during the months of June, July, 
and August. The company began to see that trading with the 
north was likely to prove a profitable speculation. At first they 
sent steamers only occasionally, but for more than thirty years 
they have been trading regularly with Wick, Thurso, Kirkwall, 
and Lerwick. The trade has increased so very much of late that 
since 1869 steamers have been run twice a-week between Aber¬ 
deen and the north for four months of the year. Twenty years 
ago one small boat was equal to th§ traffic, but now three large 
boats are fully required. The advantages this regular traffic by 
sea has conferred on Caithness, and the stimulus it has given to 
every industry in the county, we need not expatiate on here. 
But though the establishing of this line of steamers was the 
means of bringing about an extraordinary change for the better 
in the county, there was still room for improvement in the com¬ 
munication with the main trunk of the country—there was still 
an urgent necessity for the introduction of the “iron horse,^ 
and the year 1874 will be memorable in the annals of Caithness 
as having seen this last great desideratum supplied. 

Population. —The census of 1871 gave the population at 
39,992. In 1801 it was 22,609; in 1811, 23,419; in 1821, 
30,238; in 1831, 34,500; in 1841, 36,343; in 1851, 38,709; and in 
1861, 41,111. Thus, between 1801 and 1861 there was an in¬ 
crease of 18,502, while between 1861 and 1871 the population 
decreased by 1119. It is worthy of mention that, if the census 
were taken up in July or August, instead of in the spring, the 
population of this county would be materially different, as at 
that period of the year the fluctuating element of the fishing 
population is at its maximum. In 1831 there were 6036 in¬ 
habited houses; in 1841, 6955; and in 1871, 7474. Of the fami¬ 
lies in the county, which number considerably upwards of seven 
thousand, about three-fifths are employed in agriculture, fully 
one-fifth in trade and handicrafts, while the remainder could 
scarcely be classed under any head. 

Perhaps there is no feature of Caithness concerning which 
more ignorance exists than its ethnography. Many loosely in¬ 
dulge the notion that it forms part of the Highlands of Scotland* 
and that it is peopled with a Celtic or Gaelic-speaking race. 
True, a portion of the community is of Celtic blood, but by far 
the larger portion belongs to the great Korse branch of the Teu¬ 
tonic family. A glance at the topographical nomenclature of 
the county will at once solve the question of its ethnography— 
the ever-recurring locative affix “ ster” sufficiently demonstrating 
the fact that the Scandinavians had settled in the county. 
Whether in point of bodily physique or of mental capacity, the 
average Caithnessian of the present day is second to no other 
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variety of the Scot. The men generally are healthy, well made, 
hardy, and active, while the women have an exceedingly attrac¬ 
tive appearance. Writers frequently differ in various character¬ 
istics of Caithness, hut all agree in paying a well-merited com¬ 
pliment to the female portion of the population. Speaking of 
the Caithness female field-worker, Mr Campion, in his report to 
the Commission on the Employment of Women, Young Persons, 
and Children in Agriculture, says—“Her physique is.magni¬ 
ficent, and when dressed for the field in a short rough skirt, with 
a thick warm shawl wTapped over her head and forehead, and 
crossed over the breast, she looks as if she might have ranked 
with those daughters of the plough who formed the Amazon 
body guard of Mr Tennyson’s e Princess/— 

* Stronger than men, 

Huge women, blowzed with health and wind and rain, 

And labour . 3 ” 

The peasantry are an industrious, independent, well-behaved 
class; while the farmers are well-to-do, shrewd, practical men, 
with a decided turn for business, in the transaction of which 
they are cautious and far-seeing. Though not of a speculative 
turn of mind, many of them enter largely into business, and 
invest their money in well-considered, judiciously planned 
schemes. The mental powers of the Caithnessian have long been 
famed, the older men and women being especially proficient in 
what is known as “ mental arithmetic.’’ A strong clannish feel¬ 
ing still exists in the county, though time is gradually dispelling 
it. The inhabitants seldom marry strangers, and this is fortunate, 
for the introduction of Southern blood seems to drown the 
characteristics of the race. Some twenty years ago Gaelic was 
spoken pretty extensively in the higher parts of the county; 
now 7 , however, very little of this language is spoken even there. 
Since the beginning of the present century there has been an 
immense improvement in the social habits of the people. Eiots 
and fighting—sometimes parish against parish—were at one time 
of frequent occurrence at markets and other public meetings; 
now, however, affairs have greatly changed for the better. 
Indeed, I may safely say, that there is not at the present day a 
more peaceful county in Scotland. Generally speaking, there is 
a very strong desire among the old people throughout the county 
to bestow a good sound education on the rising generation. In 
consequence of the large size of some of the parishes, the paro¬ 
chial schools were totally inadequate for the requirements, but 
they were supplemented by schools belonging to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, to the Society for Propa¬ 
gating Christian Knowledge, and to the Tree Church. Some of 
these, however, were places of an inferior standing, as may be 
inferred from the fact, that the emoluments in a few of them 
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averaged from L.3 to L.4, including fees. Lately, however, a 
decided improvement has been effected in the greater number of 
the schools, and now that the new Education Act has come into 
operation, the educational machinery in Caithness will be of the 
first order. The school rate will undoubtedly be high in this 
county, as a comparatively large number of additional schools 
Avill be required, on account of the widely-spread nature of the 
population in some of the parishes. Some fifty or sixty years 
ago smuggling was prevalent, but for several years this practice, 
as well as poaching, has been comparatively unknown. On the 
subject of population, it may be remarked incidentally, that 
Caithness long boasted of purity in the matter of illegitimacy. 
The comparatively immaculate character of the county in this 
respect has been assigned to various causes more or less charit¬ 
able. One class of theorists seek an explanation in the large 
proportion of the fishing population, a class of people proverbially 
accredited with antenuptial purity; while a somewhat less charit¬ 
able hypothesis says, that the traditional discredit arising from 
the long-sustained exercise of the ecclesiastical whip counts for 
an element. The censure-stool, on which in former times 
offenders were made to sit out a long sermon, in delightful anti¬ 
cipation of a public rebuke from the pulpit at the end, is said to 
have been an institution in Caithness long after the practice was 
abandoned elsewhere. 

Geology — Soil .—The geographical formation of Caithness is of 
no little interest, and has been commented upon by several able 
writers, who have explored the county in quest of fossilised de¬ 
posits. The Old Eed Sandstone, which has been declared to exist 
all over the country north of the Spey by Hugh Miller, abounds 
extensively in Caithness. The principal rocks in the hilly district 
all belong to this formation. In many parts of flatter grounds the 
underlying rock is a clay slate or flagstone, which consists of a for¬ 
mation of alternating beds of silieious and calcareo-silicious flag¬ 
stone or slate-clay, dark, foliated, bituminous limestone, pyritous 
shale, sandstone, &c. This deposit varies very much in depth. 
In Eeay parish the primitive formations are granite, syenite, 
korne-blende, gneiss, and quartz rocks. On the estate of Sand- 
side, now the property of the Duke of Portland, in this parish, a 
bed of limestone was discovered in 1802. The bed, which dips 
to the north-east, is on an average about ten feet thick, and the 
stone is of superior quality. This important discovery was taken 
full advantage of, and a very large amount of lime was quarried 
and burned for use in the cultivation of the soil. The work, 
however, for some reason not well known, has been discontinued. 
Ereestone also abounds in this parish, and has been quarried in 
large quantities. Generally speaking, the strata throughout the 
county lie from north-east to south-west, but the interruptions 
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are very numerous. In a few cases the stratal dip is found to 
lie in a westerly direction, and where this occurs the physical 
character of the surface differs from the other parts of the county. 
The soil varies from a light sandy nature to a rich loam. The 
predominating kind is a close retentive clay, produced by the 
decomposition of clay-slate. In the upland parts there is a heavy 
coating of moss, varying from ten inches to twenty feet in depth. 
Almost everywhere throughout the county the subsoil is exces¬ 
sively stiff and adhesive. It is in some cases mixed with gravel 
and fragments of semi-decomposed slate. This close character 
of subsoil, which is said to be the chief hindrance to the growth 
of timber, necessitates very careful draining before cultivation 
can be carried on successfully, and in some cases the horizontal 
rock lies so near the surface that the cutting of drains is a matter 
of extreme difficulty. In many cases the rock is covered by only 
from 14 to 20 inches, and in such cases the pipes have to be 
embedded in the slate, which entails extra labour and increased 
expense. The lighter land of the county is very fertile, and 
though not suited for growing crops with piercing roots, it 
generally produces excellent returns of oats, turnips, and pota¬ 
toes. When dry it is not very difficult to cultivate, but for some 
time after a heavy fall of rain, or in early spring, it is next to 
impossible to work on some fields, as the close retentive nature 
of the subsoil keeps the water on the surface, and thus, when 
stirred, the soil becomes like mortar. Agricultural operations are 
frequently much impeded in this way. Superior draining, how¬ 
ever, is working a wonderful change. The greater portions of the 
clayey formation consists of what is known as boulder-clay, with 
numerous interesting shell deposits. 

Minerals are not very numerous. Traces of a coaly substance 
were discovered in a moor near the Crown lands of Scrabster, 
and a search was made, but the attempt was unsuccessful. A 
thin stratum of coaly black stone was found on a level with the 
sea, which burned with a clear flame for some time, but was not 
reduced to ashes. A slight seam of coal was also discovered in 
the parish of Halkirk, but there were no indications of any great 
quantity of deposit, and therefore no investigations were made. 
Lead ore exists in small quantities. About a hundred years ago 
an English company employed two men for a season at the Hill 
of Aehinnarras, working pits or shafts for this mineral; but 
though the quality was found to be good, the limited supply 
necessitated the abandonment of the work after a few tons had 
been extracted. Some solid pieces of lead ore were discovered 
on the Barrock property while drains were being cut, but other¬ 
wise only small pieces of this metal have been seen. Iron ore is 
to be found all over the county, though a sufficient quantity of 
it has not been discovered in any one place to induce mining. 
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Sir Robert Charles Sinclair a few years ago commenced digging 
on his estate of Dounreay, in the parish of Reay. and without 
going to a great depth, several hundred tons were got. The per¬ 
centage of the ore was high, but the seam was so small and 
irregular that it was deemed prudent to discontinue the opera¬ 
tions. The fissures in the laminated bed of the rock formation 
are in some parts filled up with trap and quartz or felspar 
Yeins of copper ore also run through the county, and upwards 
of one hundred years ago a company of miners dug for it in the 
parish of Wick, and succeeded in obtaining several ship-loads 
of the ore. Marl is abundant in a number of the lochs of the 
county, and is used by farmers in lieu of lime. 

Climate. —Considering the northern latitude of Caithness, the 
climate at first appears wonderfully mild. A glance, however, 
at its comparatively insular situation prepares one for the absence 
of extremes of temperature that characterise large continental 
areas of country. But the comparative mildness of the winter 
is to a great degree attributable to the mellowing influence of 
the Gulf Stream. This great thermal ocean river, incessantly 
flowing from warmer to colder regions, diffusing warmth and 
moisture along its course, and temperating the climate of coun¬ 
tries that lie within its influence, impinges against the north¬ 
western coast of Europe. A current of it strikes at a point near 
Scrabster in this county. In view of these facts it will not be 
surprising that snow scarcely ever lies to any depth, and that 
prolonged frosts seldom occur. As an indication of the com¬ 
parative mildness of the winter, it may be mentioned that the 
lapwings and other birds which visit most of the other counties 
in the north only in spring and summer, remain here to some 
extent throughout the whole year. The winter is becoming 
milder and more open in this as in other northern counties, while 
the number of days with frost and snow are decreasing. The 
plough is scarcely stopped during the whole winter, except when 
the land becomes so excessively wet as to render working it im¬ 
prudent. For fully eight months of the year the wind blows either 
from the south, south-west, or west. These winds come from 
a warm climate, and passing over a great extent of ocean, are 
charged with moisture, and produce rain. Hence the rainfall of 
Caithness is pretty high—upwards of 34 inches. The fall of rain 
is pretty equally distributed over the twelve months; the average 
number of days in the year in which rain falls is about 190, that 
with snow about 36, with frost about 35, with fogs 35. In 
spring, especially during the months of March and May, tre¬ 
mendous blasts blow from the east. These east winds sweep 
uninterruptedly over the county in terrific fury, damaging crops 
and young plants of every description. They are perhaps the 
sternest enemy the Caithness farmer has to contend with, the 
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damage done being sometimes excessive. Strange to say, April 
is generally considerably milder than either March or May, and 
it is seldom that much destruction is done by bad weather in 
this month, though the wet condition of the land at this time 
frequently retards agricultural operations. High winds also often 
prevail in the harvest time. What are known as the equinoctial 
gales generally visit the county with great severity from the 16th 
to the 22d of September, and usually continue over the greater 
part of three days. Experience has taught farmers to exert every 
possible effort to have the whole of the grain crop off the root by 
that time. When a portion of it remains uncut, which frequently 
happens, considerable damage is done by shedding or shaking. 

The electrical condition of the atmosphere is equable, thunder 
being seldom heard; a coincidence with a flat treeless surface 
that the as yet unreduced state of meteorological laws fails to 
pronounce either chance or significant. The climate of Caith¬ 
ness is extremely healthy, both for man and beast. Epidemics 
are of rare occurrence. It is veiy seldom indeed that farmers 
lose horses or cattle by disease of any kind. Potato disease 
seldom occurs, but turnips suffer now and again from finger-and- 
toe. Mildew also does considerable damage. The great number 
of lochs which exist in the county increases the mildew, and I 
am of opinion that the climate would be very materially im¬ 
proved were at least one-half of these lochs drained. Lochs are 
constantly evaporating, and in dry soils they serve to temper 
the aridity of the district. In a county of so wet a character as 
Caithness little of this is required, and the influence the lochs 
have is unfavourable. As a property the minute watery vesicles 
rise from the lochs on the operation of the heat of the sun, and 
are diffused over the surrounding land in an invisible state. 
When affected by cold these vapours become visible, and consti¬ 
tute fogs and mists. Fresh water is considerably more suscep¬ 
tible of evaporation than salt; and hence where fresh-water lochs 
abound, mists are more frequent than where the land is sur¬ 
rounded by salt water only. As substantiating what has been 
said on this subject, I may state a case of some interest. The 
farm of Lochend, in the parish of Dunnet, lay between two lochs 
—Seister and Haellan—when the present occupier, Mr James 
Purves, obtained a lease of it in 1851. At that time hazy mists 
were frequently observed passing from the one loch to the other, 
and the farm was usually one of the latest in the county. Some 
few years ago the spirited tenant drained the loch of Seister,* 
which lay on the north-east side of the farm, and since then a 
a marked improvement has taken place in the climate of the 
locality. Mists are not nearly so frequent, and the crops are 
ready for the reaper earlier than they used to be. The improve- 
* See report in Tiansactions, vol. ii. s fouith series. 
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ment in the drainage of the county has counteracted the unfa¬ 
vourable influence of the lochs considerably; but yet farms in 
the neighbourhood of lochs are subject to mildew. The farm of 
Dun, which is occupied by Mr Henderson, and which lies on the 
south-west side of the loch of Watten, was at one time so subject 
to- this blasting element, that the cultivation of it was partly 
given up, and it -was turned out into a sheep run. Since Mr 
Henderson obtained his lease twenty years ago the land has been 
thoroughly re-drained and broken up again, and now it is not 
much worse than other farms in the same locality. The draining 
of the loch of Watten, for instance, would, I am convinced, im¬ 
prove the holdings around it. 

Ancient Farming. —The exact extent and true character of the 
improvements that have taken place in the agriculture of Caith¬ 
ness during the past twenty-five years, can be properly known 
and understood only when some slight acquaintance is obtained 
with the state of matters previous to 1849. A brief account of 
the ancient system of farming will therefore be interesting. 
Previous to 1780 the agriculture of Caithness w T as truly in a state 
of primitive simplicity. When the great tourist Pennant visited 
the county in 1769, affairs must have been in a wretched state. 
He describes the county as little better than an immense morass, 
with here and there some fruitful spots of oats and here, and 
much coarse grass, almost all natural, there being then very little 
artificial grass. Caithness at that time could not boast of a single 
cart. Turnips were unknown. Potatoes reached the northern 
extremity of Scotland only in 1754. Potation and cropping was 
never thought of; not a drain was dug, and not a fence was to 
be seen, except in the neighbourhood of the proprietors’ residences. 
A kind of wicker basket, known by the name of “ crubban,” was 
used instead of the cart, one being hung on either side of a horse 
from a wooden saddle called “ clibbar.” These were Ubed in the 
conveyance of rough material, a sort of bags made of straw, 
designated “cazies,” being used in the carriage of grain and such 
commodities. These cazies or crubbans w^ere filled to the brim, 
and then The horses were driven to the field or wherever the 
material was to be conveyed. Speaking of this subject, Hen¬ 
derson, in his “ Agricultural Survey of Caithness,” says that “ six 
or seven horses thus loaded might be seen going in a kind of 
Indian file, each tied by the halter to the other’s tail, a person 
leading the front horse, and each of the others pulled forward by 
the tad. of the one before him. After the driver arrives at the 
destined place, the horses are unloaded, and the halter of the 
front horse is tied to the tail of the rear horse, by which means 
they cannot run away, as they can only move in a circle where 
they stand.” This mode of carriage was at one time general all 
over the north, and the writer has frequently examined, with 
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much interest, the " tackle” which was used. But Pennant 
draws a much darker picture than the above of the mode of car¬ 
riage in Caithness in ancient times,—a picture which many are 
inclined to think was painted not so much to represent the actual 
state of matters, as to make the production attractive. He s*ys 
—" The tender sex [I blush for the Caithnessians] are the c ly 
animals of burden; they turn their patient backs to the dun fill 
and receive in their cazies or straw baskets as much as their mds 
and masters think fit to fling in with their pitchforks, and then 
trudge to the fields in droves.” Women certainly had a greater 
share of the drudgery of the farm in olden times than they now 
have; but the statement, that the tender sex were "the only 
animals of burden” in Caithness even in 1796, seems open to 
doubt. The plough in use was called the "thrapple plough;” 
and was similar in construction to that once used not only in the 
north of Scotland, but in England, Eome, and Egypt. With the 
exception of the coulter and sock, it was wholly made of wood. 
Even the pins and nails were wooden, while there was only one 
stilt. Of course these implements were of a feeble character, and 
a breakage frequently occurred. This, however, was not much 
thought of. The making of a new plough was the work of only 
three or four hours; and thus the result of smashing a plough to 
pieces was nothing more than the "loss of a yoking”—a small 
matter in those days. When bought from the carpenter, the 
thrapple cost 4s. Four horses, and sometimes two oxen, were 
employed in drawing the plough, while three persons were 
required in attendance. One held the plough, another pressed 
weight on the beam to keep it in the soil, while another (gene¬ 
rally a woman) acted as driver. With all this force, the average 
breadth turned over in a day scarcely exceeded a quarter of an 
acre. The character of the ploughing at this period was not by 
any means good. The furrow was usually light and not very 
regular, while the turning over was very imperfect. The culti¬ 
vation of the soil apart from ploughing was far from satisfactory 
in Caithness in early days. The implements in use were of a 
very inferior kind, while the want of draining operated strongly 
against anything like successful farming. Square fields were few 
and far between, patches here and there of the most fantastic 
shapes forming the arable land. It was nothing unusual to see 
spots of land lying in its primitive state in the midst of cultivated 
fields. Stones were seldom removed; and the old axiom that 
"good harrowing is half farming,” seems to have been totally 
disregarded. The finer pieces of land were fully taken advantage 
of. Bere and oats were sown alternately, without any interces¬ 
sion. The whole of the farm-yard manure was spread on these 
parts, while the poorer portions were turned into fallow now and 
.again by way of rest. The ancient arrangements for letting land, 
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and the customs of paying rent, are so fully detailed by a writer 
in the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland/' that I quote th 
following extract from his remarks:— 

“ Each property was divided into townlands. In every town 
land there was what was called the Mains, which consisted of a 
farm, on which were a barn and a stackyard. The proprietor 
retained the mains in his own hand. The remainder of the 
townlands -was divided into what were called pennylands, half- 
pennylands, farthing lands, and octos. These were measured out 
by shrewd countrymen called land-riders, or more properly land- 
redders, for they did not ride. In accomplishing their work they 
spaced six paces as the breadth of a rig of corrdand, and 240 as 
the length. This they denominated a ffrlot sowing of oats. This 
multiplied by 4, the number of firlots in a boll, gave 5760 square 
spaces, being precisely the number of Scotch ells in a statute 
Scotch acre. The land-redders knew nothing about surveying, 
nor had ever heard of a chain or of an acre; yet it must be plain 
that long before the memory of man their measurement must 
have been founded on actual mensuration by the chain. The 
grass land, out-field, or in arable, was assigned in fixed propor¬ 
tions to these different divisions; and a certain rent, varying in 
different townlands, was laid on the grass land; and a certain 
quantity of grain to be paid for the corn-land of these various 
penny, halfpenny, farthing, and octo lands. The townland of 
Papigoe, for instance, in the neighbourhood of the town of Wick, 
was divided into fifteen pennylands, one halfpennyland, and half 
an octo. Every pennyland paid eleven bolls of com, or farm* as 
it was called, and no money. The townland of Kilminister was red 
into thirty-six pennylands, each one of which paid four bolls of 
farm and L.5,6s. 8d. Scots as the rent of the grass-land. To render 
the state of matters still more opposed to all improvement, the 
custom of run-rig was common. This barbarous custom was 
said to have originated in times of universal and incessant feuds, 
as a preservative against one neighbour setting fire to the field 
of another, and to make the whole townland equally anxious to 
resist an enemy in case of an invasion. These pennylands, &e., 
were let to small tenants, who, besides the rent already specified, 
yielded an infinite variety of minute 'services to the landlord. 
The tenants of each pennyland, for instance, had to bring out 
their own plough, fully equipped, early in spring and plough 
half an acre of outland in the mains; to send a man to sow the 
seed; to send their harrows and harrow the ground; to send 
two persons to carry on the horses' back—for there was not a 
cart in all the parish (Wick)—the manure in straw-baskets, 
called cazies, for the bere-land; to lay the manure on; to send a 
plough and till the bere-land; to sow the seed; to harrow it in 
with their own harrows. In summer, to mow the natural grass. 
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to make it into hay, to carry it to the yard, to build it into 
stacks; to send a person to weed the corn; to cast four hundred 
feal for building houses, and three hundred divots for thatching 
them. In harvest, to cut down a certain quantity of com, to 
carry it and build it in the stackyard; to furnish a certain num¬ 
ber of winlim to thatch the Mains 1 stackyards; a certain quan¬ 
tity of drawn straw to thatch the Mains’ houses, and a certain 
quantity of simumis —that is, plaited straw-ropes—to bind down 
the thatch; to thrash a certain quantity of corn in the barn, to 
dry it in the kiln, to carry it to the mill; to carry the meal 
thence to the girnel, and to ship it on hoard for exportation; to 
carry one letter in rotation to any person in Caithness; to give 
a certain portion of peats; to dress a certain quantity of lint; to> 
winter a certain number of cattle; to pay one fat lamb, two 
geese, hens, chickens, eggs, &c, &e. The land-redders laid off 
to each fpennyland such a proportion of arable land as they 
thought would sow twelve bolls of small oats or eight bolls of 
here. Of the natural grass-land assigned to each pennyland, the 
tenant had exclusive possession only till the corn was off the 
ground, when the whole again became common till the next 
spring. Instead of being encouraged to take in and improve 
any part of the out-field land, the tenants were expressly 
debarred from doing so, or, in the country phrase, corrupting the 
leases, and were prohibited from cultivating any more than the 
portion of corn-land which had been ridden off to them.” 

Matters continued without much change till about the 
beginning of the present century. Among the first to abolish 
the wretched system of land-letting referred to in the above 
quotation, was the late Sir Benjamin Dunbar (Lord Duffus), who 
succeeded his father in 1782. He apportioned his land, and 
abolished the middlemen, converted all the services of the 
tenants into money, and granted them leases at a fixed rent. By 
this enlightened procedure the tillage of land was extended, 
better modes of cultivation introduced, the rental of the pro¬ 
prietor increased, while the tenantry were delivered from their 
iormer vassalage, and their comfort greatly promoted. About 
Ahis time a class of gentlemen arose as proprietors of whom 
Caithness will ever have reason to be proud. They were the 
late Bight Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart of Ulbster; the late 
James Traill, Esq. of Battar; the late William Home, Esq of 
Scouthel; and Sir Benjamin Dunbar. To them, in a great 
measure, is due the credit of the present state of Caithness. 
They not only originated the improvement of the county, hut 
carried it on to an advanced stage. In fact, it may almost be 
said that they turned Caithness from a wild desolate plain into 
a highly cultivated county, and raised the inhabitants from a 
state of bondage and servitude to comfort and independence. 
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'Sir John Sinclair not only strove with unmitigated zeal to 
develop the resources of his native county, hut also distinguished 
himself as a promoter of the welfare of the country generally. 
He, indeed, was one of Scotland’s best patriots. He purchased 
the estate of Langwell, in 1788, for L.7000, and immediately 
commenced improvements. He planted a large breadth of land, 
and made his property one of the prettiest spots in the county, 
a distinction which it still maintains. Sir John was the first to 
introduce the Cheviot breed of sheep, a step that was in itself an 
•era in the history of the agriculture of the county. The Lang¬ 
well flock grew and prospered; and some twenty years ago the 
principal prizes for Cheviot sheep at the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society’s Show were carried off by them. As to the im¬ 
provements effected on Langwell, it is unnecessary to say one 
word, beyond the fact, that in 1813 he sold the estate to Mr 
James Horne for L.40,000. Sir John’s efforts for the good of 
the county were not confined to Langwell. He, as will be 
afterwards referred to, was the mover in the making of the fine 
roads which now permeate the county, and was the means of 
establishing mail-coach communication with the south, which 
was commenced in 1818. Mr James Horne, who by sheer 
enterprise and intelligence, raised himself from a humble posi¬ 
tion, proved a worthy successor to Sir John Sinclair as pro¬ 
prietor of Langwell. He improved extensively, and paid the 
strictest possible attention to the already fine stock of Cheviot 
sheep. Mr Donald Horne, W.S., Edinburgh, a nephew of Mr 
James Horne, obtained possession of the estate on the death of 
his uncle, and retained it until some fourteen years ago, when he 
sold it to the Duke of Portland for the handsome sum of 
L. 90,000. Perhaps a truer or more striking example of the 
grand change the last eighty years have wrought in Caithness 
could not be furnished than that of the Langwell estate. Be¬ 
tween 1788 and 1860, its value was raised from L.7000 to 
L.90,000. The late Mr William Horne obtained several small 
•estates in the centre of the county—Scouthel, Wester Watten, 
Lynegar, Stirkoke, and Sybster. On all of these he made ex¬ 
tensive and valuable improvements. In 1822 Mr Home of 
iangwell was fortunate in securing, as his factor and manager, the 
late Mr James Purves, while Mr William Darling was brought 
into the county as manager of the Stirkoke property. The 
names of these two gentlemen will long be remembered and 
revered in Caithness. Not only did they most satisfactorily 
carry out the improvements on the estates of the Hornes, but 
they were also the means of spreading throughout the county a 
new and greatly improved system of farming. Mr Purves, who 
in 1824 introduced Leicester sheep from Berwickshire (his native 
county), besides superintending the improvements on the Lang- 
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well estate, carried out the reclamation of the fine farm of Wester 
Watten, which, extends to a thousand acres arable, and which is 
now one of the most complete farms in the county. It was 
thoroughly drained, well-fenced, and squared off, while excellent 
houses were erected. Mr Purves, after remaining with Mr 
Horne for about ten years, left to superintend improvements on 
the estate of Eattar, belonging to Mr TrailL Mr Darling was 
all this while remodelling and improving Stirkoke and Mr 
Hornets other estates in that neighbourhood. He was in no way 
less experienced in the reclaiming and managing of land than 
his able colleague Mr Purves; and before leaving the services 
of Mr Horne he completely revolutionised the estates under his 
charge, and set down many examples well worthy of imitation. 

Mr Traill, better known as “ Sheriff Traill/’ was an earnest 
and most energetic improver. He was a thoroughly practical 
man, with a clear head, and indefatigable energy. His compact 
estate of Eattar was a perfect model in every way, even lorty 
years ago. In common with every other property in the county, 
the system of land-letting, already detailed, was observed on the 
Eattar estate. Mr Traill, however, could not tolerate this state 
of matters. He took the whole of his estate, with the exception 
of a number of small crofts, into his own hands, and drained, 
reclaimed, squared, and fenced the land, laying it out in sixteen 
farms, ranging from one hundred and fifty to seven hundred acres 
in extent. Mr Traill then secured tenants for these farms; and 
to encourage them to build good bouses, he supplied them with 
everything except} wood,—the tenants, of course, performing the 
cartages. All these improvements were done under the super¬ 
intendence of the late Mr James Purves, who acted as factor for 
Mr Traill for some twelve years. The system of reclaiming 
land was the same then as now; while almost the whole of the 
fencing "was done by whins, thorns, beech, and flags. Among 
the others who took a prominent part in the early improve¬ 
ment of Caithness were Sir George Dunbar, Bart, of Hemp- 
riggs; the late Captain Henderson of Stempster; Sir John Sin¬ 
clair, Bart, of Dunbeath; and Mr Sinclair of Porss. 

No artificial manures were used in this county till after the 
beginning of this century. To eke out the supply of farm-yard 
manure, w T hich was very limited, fish-offal and mail were tried 
by some farmers. The beneficial effect these stuffs had ou the 
land soon became known, and by 1820 were used extensively. 
Some gave it as their opinion that the first decided start which 
the reclamation of waste land received in Caithness arose from 
the use of fish-offal and marL The offal was easily obtained at 
the fishing stations, while the latter abounded in the lochs. The 
late Mr John Leith reported to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society on the reclamation, between 1824 and 1828, ot a tract of 
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waste land near Wick, extending to 156 acres, which he leased 
for L.31, 6s. of yearly rent from Lord Duffns, and which he suc¬ 
ceeded, “by judicious application of fish-offal, in turning from a 
moory plain to fertile land. The offal was mixed with a com¬ 
post of clay and moss, and allowed to lie in a heap over the 
winter. In early spring it was spread on the land ploughed the 
previous autumn, in quantity ranging from 50 to 60 cartloads 
per acre. Tor a second crop a fourth of this quantity was applied, 
while a third crop was obtained without any further manuring. 
The improvements, Mr Leith said, were ^attended with complete 
success, and in four years a large tract of land was converted 
from producing heath and coarse grass to corn land and fine 
green fields, bearing crops hardly equalled by any in the country. 
The marl of Caithness was analysed by the late Professor John¬ 
ston, and was found to contain nearly 85 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime. The ease in obtaining the marl, and the beneficial effect 
it was found to have on the land, led the farmers to apply too 
much of it, and thereby the land w r as in many cases completely 
overdone. So thoroughly overdone was the soil on some farms, 
that it positively refused to produce any kind of crop whatever. 
Some tried the application of more marl, and others resorted to 
fish-offal, but all was found of no avail. Time alone could remedy 
the mistake. One result of this occurrence u r as to prejudipe 
farmers against marl as an article for manure, and for many 
years very little of it was used. Lately, it has been tried again 
in small quantities. It was to be regretted that marl was not 
more judiciously used, as, in the absence of lime, it has a highly 
beneficial effect. Lime is scarce in Caithness, and while little 
is used at the present day, much less was applied in former 
times. 

As a grain-producing county, Caithness earned some fame at 
a comparatively early period. Bere and oats were almost the 
only crops grown previous to 1790. The soil is peculiarly fitted 
for these varieties, and even with the miserable mode of farming 
which prevailed in those days, very fair crops were produced. 
In 1695 sixteen hundred bolls of here and meal were exported. 
In 1783 the exportation increased to 25,000 bolls. Up to the 
beginning of the present century the distilling of whisky was 
carried on to an extraordinary extent. Theie were at one time 
close on 90 stills in the county, and at each’ of these from 100 
to 150 bolls of bere were consumed. This practice had a most 
prejudicial effect on the morals of the people, and an effective 
blow was given to it by the legal powers of the county. At a 
meeting of the Justices of the Peace and the Commissioners of 
Supply, held at Thurso on the 21st of May 1776, it was agreed 
to “ discountenance, as far as in their power, the pernicious 
practice of distilling whisky.” Previous to the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, ale was the chief beverage used in the county, and in 1668 
no less than 1749 bolls of malt were brewed into this kind of 
drink. The quality of the grain grown was wonderfully good. 
Oats seldom reached 40 lbs. in weight, however, while barley or 
here scarcely ever came within 4 lbs. a bushel of what the county 
produce now is. Turnips were not grown at any breadth worth 
speaking of before the beginning of the present century. Fota- 
toes were introduced in 1754, but more than twenty years elapsed 
before they were grown to any extent. 

The ancient horse in Caithness was of the Garron tribe, and 
was little, but firm and durable. These animals seldom ex¬ 
ceeded fifteen hands in height, and were frequently under twelve. 
Scarcely any of this breed now remain. Oxen are not now used 
to any great extent in husbandry in the county. 

The cattle, about 100 years ago, were a very hardy kind of 
beast, but almost the very worst to be found in any part of Scot¬ 
land. They were little and unshapely. The fact that the 
county was so long shut out from all markets operated against 
the improvement of the stock. Fattening cattle was entirely 
unknown, and the county became so much overstocked, that the 
cattle were frequently half-starved, receiving just enough of 
straw twice a day during winter as would keep them alive, and 
in summer they were turned out upon the hills. It has been 
asserted that the number of cattle reared in Caithness fifty or 
sixty years ago was at least one-third more than it was capable 
of keeping. This system of overstocking was pursued by the 
farmers to enable them to meet their Martinmas demands, the 
commerce in cattle being their principal dependence. The first 
to take steps for the improvement ot the breed of cattle, as of 
sheep, was the late Sir John Sinclair. He tried the crossing 
with a Galloway bull, believing naturally that the deep chest 
and broad loips of that breed would make up the deficiencies of 
the natjycr^attle in those important parts. His experience of 
this paetSss, however, w r as unsatisfactory, as shall be noticed after¬ 
wards. He next tried the introduction of West Highlanders, 
ja^ossing them with the Caithness cattle. By this he succeeded 
in materially improving the native breed. Every successive 
cross showed marked improvement. The progeny of Sir John's 
stock spread over the county, a large number of West High¬ 
landers were introduced by other people, and since then the cows 
of Caithness have almost all been of Kyloe descent. Eurther 
improvement was effected by the introduction of shorthorn bulls 
into the county, but of this more anon. In ancient times a com¬ 
paratively large number of cows w r ere kept in the county. 
Dairies were numerous and extensive, and considerable quan¬ 
tities of butter and cheese were manufactured, especially in the 
summer when the pasture was luxuriant. The cows were kent 
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‘it what was called the shiehnys , ie., places at some distance 
i i’oiii the farm-houses where hill pasture was plentiful. “About 
the 20th of June/ 5 says Henderson, “the housewife and maid 
set out with the milk cows, perhaps ten to twenty in number, to 
the shielings, where a booth or cabin was previously prepared 
for their reception, another for the milk vessels, and a small 
fold to keep the calves from the cows during the night. There 
they passed a complete pastoral life, making butter and cheese, 
and living on curds and cream or a mixture of oatmeal and 
cream, seasoned with a glass of whisky before and after meals, 
dancing on the green, and singing Gaelic songs to the music of 
which, at milking-time, the cows listened with apparent atten¬ 
tion and pleasure. 55 The time spent in this way ranged from a 
month to six weeks, according to the supply of pasture for 
the cows. There are still a few dairies in the county, but 
the ancient custom noted above has become a thing of the 
past. 

Up to 1820 Caithness was covered with a blackfaced breed of 
sheep, known as the Kerry breed. They w T ere small and narrow 
m the frame, short, very unshapely, and slow in growth. The 
wool and mutton producing qualities were poor indeed. The 
fact that the ancient breed of sheep is now wholly superseded 
by foreign breeds—the Cheviots and Leicesters—is sufficient to 
testify that they were of an inferior kind. A few ewes of the 
old breed are still to be seen on small crofts. 

The native breed of swine were small and nnprofitable, slow 
in outcome, and scarcely ever repaid high-feeding. Probably 
on this account very little care was bestowed on them. During 
summer they ran about at large, and throughout the winter were 
shut up in a small dingy hut. 

In early days poultry breeding was of minor importance in 
this as in other counties. The aboriginal hens were little and 
unproductive, while the percentage of eggs that passed success¬ 
fully through the stage of incubation is said to have been small. 
Of late years this branch of rural industry has received more 
attention from the Caithnessian goodwives. Superior breeds 
have been imported, but poultry farming is not by any means 
likely to take a place in the agricultural industry of Caith¬ 
ness. 

Previous to 1830 leases were almost unknown in the county. 
In a few cases there was a sort of an agreement between the 
landlords and the tenants, but the regular form of leases has 
been general for only about forty years. For fully twenty years 
after the institution of the system, the nine years and fourteen 
years’ leases were most in favour. About twenty-five years ago, 
nineteen years were laid down as the duration of the leases on 
.qpvprnl nf fhp rvmirn'nnl pcttatpQ iti thp emrntv. Since then this 
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form of lease lias been the most common one, though nine, four¬ 
teen, twenty-one, and twenty-six years' leases have been granted. 
The leasing system has been the means of doing much good in 
the county. The security thus afforded the tenants stirred 
them up to remodel and improve their farms to their minds. 
It was on the large farms only, however, that these leases wei e 
granted. The croiters have no leases yet, their tenure being 
irom year to year. A good many of the small farmers are also 
on this footing, though the majority of them obtained leases 
some years ago. 

Modern Farming.— If Caithness is interesting in any one 
respect more than another, it is in a purely agricultural point of 
view. ^ To the keen agriculturist there are few counties more 
attractive, especially in the months of June and July. At that 
time the grass. fields are green and luxuriant, the grain crops 
rich and promising, and the turnips healthy and verdant, while 
the great number of large square, finely laid out neatly fenced 
farms, with handsome buildings and excellent roads, form a per- 
iect picture. Many of the farms are square, laid out in neatly 
apportioned fields, divided with hedges or dykes or flag-fences, 
and regularly intersected with substantially made roads, and 
adorned with neat good steadings and suitable dwelling houses. 
The general arrangement is all that could be desired. Of course 
these remarks do not apply to every corner of the county. The 
portions occupied by the fishing population exhibit an unsatis¬ 
factory state of cultivation, while on the majority of the crofts, 
and on a few of the small farms, there is still room for improve¬ 
ment. Every successive year is making these eyesores fewer in 
number. The ^fields are being squared, and the land drained 

and fenced. Up to the beginning of the present century, the 
only regular tracts of cultivated land of any size in the county 
ran along the seaside. The interior was mottled with small 
irregular spots of badly cultivated land. Here and there a farm 
of moderate size was to be seen, but intervening between it and 
lt^/neighbours were extensive stretches of pasture land. The 
jremoval of these wastes, and the completing of the many fine 
tracts of highly cultivated land that now adorn the county, are 
for the most part due to the enterprise of the past twenty-five 
} ears. A few of the finest farms in the county are compara¬ 
tively new but, generally speaking, the old cultivated land pro¬ 
duces the best crops. As might naturally have been expected, 
lie best soils, and most suitable spots, were first selected for 
cultivation; but there was another cause that contributed to the 
superiority of the spots. In days gone by it was a practice 
among fanners to top-dress their arable land with soil from the 
waste land. This practice, though highly remunerative to those 
who pursued it, is a mistaken one, and the effect of it is being 
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felt now that those harried moors are being cultivated. An 
additional supply of artificial manure is required, and after all 
the crops are inferior. 

The origin of the leasing system in Caithness, which dates 
further back than 1849, has been briefly alluded to already. 
During the past twenty-five years, this system, now so popular 
all over Scotland, has been gaining in favour in this county. On 
every estate in the county the larger farms are held on leases, 
while on several of the principal properties the small farms are 
also let under lease. The leases range from nine to twenty-one 
year's duration, the majority being nineteen. The duration of 
leases is generally regulated by the amount of rent and the 
extent of improvements contemplated. When extensive im¬ 
provements are undertaken by the tenant, a special lease is 
frequently obtained. In one case, that of Mr Brown, Upper 
Dounreay, an extension to twenty-six years w T as secured, while 
several others enjoy a tenure of twenty-two and twenty-one 
years. On some estates, when a tenant contemplates large im¬ 
provements during the currency of his lease, or especially towards 
the close of it, he obtains an extension, or, in other words, is 
granted a new lease of the usual duration. The adoption of 
leases in this, as in every other county, has been the means of 
bringing about a great change in the agriculture in every point 
of view. Besides being instrumental in the reclamation of waste 
land, in draining, fencing, and building, leases have contributed 
to the growing demand for large farms. Of course there are 
other causes that have created this demand, but leases have had 
their share in this influence. When leases were unknown in 
Caithness, there w~ere very few large farms; now, as we shall see, 
there are a considerable number of them in the county. 

The number of holdings in Caithness— 


Upwards of L.200 rental, is . . 85 

Between L. 100 and L. 200, , . . 107 

Between L.50 and L. 100, . . . 171 

Between L.20 and L.50, . . . 3b6 

Between L.10 and L.20, . . .576 

And under L.10, ..... 1927 


Total, . . . 3252 

In many parts of the country a prejudice has long prevailed 
against large farms. In many cases recent experience has dis¬ 
pelled the prejudice, but in others it has planted the conviction 
more firmly than ever. Large farms, in ordinary cases, are 
certainly not to he put down; on the contrary, they deserve to 
be encouraged. Large farmers are powerful agents in raising a 
county in the agricultural scale, as well as in many other ways. 
They spread a healthy enthusiasm around that it is pleasing to 
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obseive. When, however, they are encouraged to the exclusion 
of middle-class farmers, the question admits ot dispute, and not 
a few aie of opinion that there is room for complaint on this 
matter in Caithness. The writer’s opinion is, that the farms in 
Caithness are not varied enough in size, i.&, that there are too 
many large and too many small holdings in comparison with the 
number of middle-sized iarms. There is an undoubted want of 
farms between 200 and 400 acres in extent, or, in other words, 
too few suited for tenants with a capital of about L.2000, The 
result of this is, that an agriculturist with capital amounting 
to about the above sum sometimes ventures on a lease of a 
tana the rental of which may be from L.400 to L.600, and plods 
away with loss to himself and dissatisfaction to his landlord. 
A time there was when a L.2000 pnrse might have coped with a 
700 or 800 acre farm, but times have changed. Such a state 
of things, obviously, so far operates against the greatest good of 
the greatest number, in giving something like a monopoly to the 
moneyed few. It is no unusual thing for one man to hold two 
or three or perhaps four of the very large farms in the county, 
paying perhaps in all from L.1000 to L.2000 of rent. There 
are also too few farms between 80 and 200 acres, for one or 
two pair of horses. Of farms properly suited for one or two 
pairs there are scarcely 300 in the county; while there are over 
2800 holdings measuring in extent less than 60 acres, by far the 
majority being under 20 acres. Very nearly seven-eighths of 
the total number of holdings are under 60 acres in extent. At 
the first glance it would be inferred from this that the mistake 
lies wholly in the percentage of small holdings being too 
large. But it must be borne in mind that a very large propor¬ 
tion of the crofts in Caithness are held by fishermen as homes 
for their families, and an eke to their earnings on the sea; and 
that, therefore, a considerable number of the 2800 crofts must be 
deducted in calculating the ratio of small to large holdings. How 
then, it might be asked, are matters to be adjusted? My answer 
is, not by breaking up those magnificent farms of which Caith¬ 
ness is so justly proud, nor by running together small farms or 
crofts, but by encouraging the reclamation of waste land, and 
laying down a rule that the new farms should range in extent 
from 100 to 200 or 260 acres. There is abundance of scope for 
this; and I have every confidence that the want which is being 
felt and recognised will be supplied before many years have 
come and gone. With a few more middle-sized farms, Caithness 
would he a model in the way of land apportionment. There can 
be no doubt that a judicious distribution of large, middle-sized, 
and small farms and crofts is a most economical feature in the 
rural development of a county. The large farmers depend on 
the sons and daughters of the crofters and small farmers for 
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labour, -while the latter trust to the former in getting rid of their 
young stock. 

The five-shift principle has been pretty general in Caithness 
for a considerable number of years. It began with leases, grew 
with them, and is now as universal as they are. The first crop 
is oats; the second, turnips; the third, oats, barley or bere ; the 
fourth and fifth, grass. In some cases the six-shift system is 
followed, as being better suited to the nature of the soil. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the third year’s grass is not very good. Unless 
the ground be unusually rich, or specially prepared with extra 
manuring, the sown grasses soon disappear in favour of wild 
grasses. When permanent pasture is desired, certain kinds of 
seed are sown; and by a liberal application of top-dressing now 
and again, a fair cover of foggage is obtained. The most effective 
kind of top-dressing is a compost of lime and soil. The non¬ 
existence of limestone in the greater portion of Caithness tends 
to reduce the grass-producing* qualities of the soil, and if lime 
were applied more liberally than it has hitherto been, the county 
would be much improved in a grazing point of view. The 
benefits derived from judicious liming are perfectly well known 
and fully recognised by the Caithness farmers, but the difficulty 
hitherto experienced in obtaining it has prevented many of them 
from using it so liberally as they otherwise would have done. 
This drawback, however, will now be remedied by the railway. 
In one or two cases in the county the four-shift principle is 
pursued. The farm of Wester Seat, near Wick, occupied by Mr 
Henderson of Bilbster, is worked in four-shifts, to adapt the farm 
to the requirements of a large dairy. The land on this farm is 
good, and when well manured excellent crops are grown. 

It has been admitted on all hands that the system of farming 
in Caithness is fully abreast of the times, the science and prac¬ 
tice of agriculture receiving careful study; and while it would be 
useless to disguise the fact that there is still room for improve¬ 
ment, the landlords and farmers certainly deserve much credit for 
the gigantic advance they have made during ilie past twenty-five 
years. The farm operations, especially on the larger farms, are 
conducted with method and skill, the use of improved implements 
being very extensive, while manual labour is carefully economised. 
The ground for green crop is usually ploughed in the autumn 
and winter, and is turned over to a depth of 8 or 10 inches, thus 
allowing the frost to loosen and pulverise the soil. The fields 
after turnips, and a considerable portion of the lea, are left un¬ 
touched till the spring. The wet character of the soil in the 
spring necessitates great care in the cultivating of the clean 
ground, as, when turned over in a wet state, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to obtain a good tilth, which is so indispensable in procuring 
a productive crop. The Caithness land is very easy to cultivate, 
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and a very large breadth is sometimes allotted to a pair of horses. 
The average of the county is not much short of 80 acres to each 
pair, and in a good many cases as much as 100 acres is appor¬ 
tioned to a plough. This is considerably above the average of any 
other county in the north of Scotland. In Aberdeen and Banff 
for instance, the average breadth to each pair is not much over 60 
acres. The Caithness land is light, level, and easily worked, com¬ 
pared with the soils of these other counties, while' the fields are 
square and generally large, and frost is not severe—important 
considerations for expediting the tillage. But Caithness has not 
always been so much noted for economy in labour as it has been 
of late years. Twenty or thirty years ago it had no room to 
boast in this way, as may be gathered from the fact that in 1811 
the county contained 5157 horses, against a total arable acreage 
of less than 50,000 acres. Xow, the land under rotation extends 
to 80,423 acres, while the number of horses is only 4969. Bronx 
the number of acres under rotation, and the number of horses 
in the county, it might be inferred that the average acreage to 
each pair of horses is under 80 acres; but it must be borne in 
mind that about one-fourth of the number of horses given are 
young animals, not yet trained to wmrk. It is also necessary to 
mention that crofts or farms under 65 acres are not included in 
the calculation. In some eases a pair of ponies or little horses 
are kept on a croft of between 20 and 30 acres, while farms 
ranging from 40 to 60 acres maintain a pair of horses. The 
smaller crofters keep a horse each, and two work together, taking 
the horses in turn—a system that is general over the county, and 
found to be convenient, though expensive. The cultivation of 
the crofts, and some of the smaller farms, is not by any means 
what could be desired, though here, too, the past few years have 
seen a decided improvement. A few of them have been most 
zealous improvers of land, having reclaimed and improved more 
land at their own expense, in comparison with their acreage, than 
many of the larger farmers, while they cultivate their tidy little 
holdings with no ordinary skill and care. 

The seed time requires the strictest possible attention in this 
county, the depositing of the seed in a dry, w’ell prepared bed 
being of the utmost moment. Generally speaking, a good deal 
of attention is paid to harrowing, and an excellent tilth is usually 
obtained when the weather is dry. The harrows used are chiefly 
iron—zig-zag; but on the crofts and small farms, the wooden 
harrow is still worked. On all farms of considerable size, the 
grain has been, for a few years, sown by machines, and thus a 
considerable saving of manual labour effected, while about one- 
fifth less seed is required. Both the drill and broad-cast sowing 
machines are used, the latter being the most popular. On the 
smaller farms and crofts, the grain is generally sown out of a 
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fustian basket, constructed so as to enable a man to sow with 
both hands. In some cases the seed is scattered out of a com¬ 
mon sheet, one end of which is tied round the body, and the 
other held by the left hand. There is perhaps no county north 
of Perth in which the reaper is more exclusively employed in 
mowing the grain than in Caithness. This county is peculiarly 
fitted for the operation of that implement, and on almost every 
farm, however small, one will be found; while on the larger 
farms as many as three or four may be seen. When the grain 
is standing upright, so as to allow cutting round the field, it is 
seldom that more than one reaper is used at a time. In a 
harvest such as 1874, this mode could be extensively adopted, 
and the speed is astonishing. As an instance of this, it is 
worthy of mention that on the farm of Blingery, in the parish 
of Wick, a "hundred acres were cut last harvest in ninety-two 
hours by one machine. When the crop is heavy, the horses are 
changed frequently, and when haste is urgent, operations are 
carried on throughout the whole day, with but brief intervals. 
So much in favour is the reaper, that in several cases two or 
three of the larger crofters, who content themselves with the flail 
to thrash the grain, own a reaping-machine, with which the 
united crops of the two or three holdings are cut. The scythe 
is used a good deal among the crofters, while the old-fashioned 
hook has not yet been wholly laid aside. The system of “ lead¬ 
ing” the grain is much in accordance with the general principle 
of the north. It is frequently with no little difficulty that 
heavy damage from bad weather is escaped, and consequently 
all possible efforts are made to stack the crop quickly. "When 
not thoroughly dried, so as to admit of being stacked, the grain 
is put into “ screws,” or small loosely erected stacks, sometimes 
on the field, and sometimes in the yard. This system is strongly 
condemned in many quarters, and except in a bad year, is not 
pursued to a great extent. The general style of the stacks 
differs a little from that of most other counties. On the 
majority of the farms the stacks are built on the “screw” prin¬ 
ciple, so that the body of the stack is the same as in other 
counties, but the top ib round instead of tapering. This econo¬ 
mises time, not only in stacking but also in thatching; and 
when they are carefully covered, no damage is sustained by 
watering. The straw-ropes, or “ simmins,” with which the 
stacks are netted are plaited twofold with the hand, and form 
employment to the harvest workers, chiefly the women, in bad 
weather. The stacks are varied in size, the grain, when thrashed, 
ranging from five to twelve quarters to the stack. On all the 
larger farms the thrashing-mills—many of which are driven by 
steam, others by water, and some by horses—are fitted up with 
dressing apparatuses, whereby the grain, after being separated 
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from tlie straw, is properly prepared for the market A number 
of mills are also supplied with elevators; and thus the grain is 
not only thrashed and dressed, but conveyed to the granary. In 
other mills a system has been adopted whereby the grain is 
sacked and weighed, ready for the cart, at one overturn. Tor 
the carrying out of this system, the mill must be high enough 
above the ground to admit of a sack being attached to the spout 
of the fan. The first sackful is measured hy the bushel, and 
the weight of the grain tested. Then a sack is hung by hooks 
to the spout of the fan, and, when full, is conveyed hy the 
person in attendance—generally a woman—hy a sack-barrow on 
to the bismar, which stands at hand, with weights equal to 
the weight of the grain (as tested by the first bag); and being 
adjusted by adding or withdrawing corn, the bag is wheeled 
aside; and in this w^ay the operation is continued. By this 
method those whose mills are driven hy water can have their 
grain thrashed, dressed, weighed, and sacked ready for the cart 
with the service of four persons—one to feed the mill, one to 
untie the sheaves, one to clear away the straw from the shakers* 
and another to attend to the weighing of the grain and setting 
aside of the sacks. Water mills supplied with elevators some¬ 
times require only three hands, but then the grain is neither 
sacked nor weighed. These systems of dealing with grain save 
a great amount of manual labour, besides performing the work 
more satisfactorily than could otherwise he done, and are there¬ 
fore worthy the careful consideration of farmers. 

The use of artificial manures is extending speedily in Caith¬ 
ness, Twenty-five years ago very little of these valuable com¬ 
modities were used by the farmers; but of late they have been 
freely tried. It is becoming more generally known and more 
readily recognised than ever, that liberal manuring, as a rule, 
amply repays-the outlay; and it may safely be predicted that 
the importation of artificial manure in Caithness, ten years 
hence, will show a very large increase. Manure works are to be 
met with in various districts throughout the north; hut, strange 
to say. Sutherland and Caithness are still without establish¬ 
ments of this kind; while, until a few years ago, when Messrs 
John Cran Co. erected w T orks at Bunchrew, near Inverness, 
and Messrs Munro and Boss at Invergordon, respectively, there 
was not a single manure establishment north of Morayshire. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that before many 
years have passed, Caithness will be able to boast of manure 
works of its own. Manures of all kinds are obtainable in Caith¬ 
ness alrnust as cheaply as in any other county in the north. 
The selection of artificial manures is a matter of the utmost im¬ 
portance to farmers; and in the absence of analytical associations, 
perfect confidence cannot always he placed in manures imported 
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from unknown establishments. On tliis account heavy losses 
are frequently sustained; losses compared with which a few 
more skillings per cwt. would be a trifling consideration. Mr 
Henderson of Bilbster kas kad a bone-mill on kis home farm 
for some time; and imports whole bones to be crushed by it. 
A number of farmers in the county have been advocating the 
establishing of an analytical association, and steps are being 
taken to carry the movement into effect There is no doubt 
that such an association would be productive of much good, and 
it is to be hoped it will very soon be instituted. During the past 
few years greatly increased attention has been bestowed on 
preparing the farm-yard manure. In ancient times the dung was 
generally allowed to accumulate in a heap, and thus the juice 
vms wrung out and almost entirely lost. Now-a-days the import¬ 
ance of superior farm-yard manure is being fully appreciated, 
and no little attention is paid to the preserving of its more 
valuable properties. There are a few covered courts, or at least 
partially covered, the first one of this description having been 
erected by Mr Henderson of Bilbster, on Westerseat. Sea-ware 
is applied in small quantities only on sea-side farms, marl being 
tried to a slight extent, -while fish-offal is used extensively. Mr 
Henderson of Bilbster, for instance, employs a pair of horses, at 
one season of the year in driving fish-offal from Wick to his 
home farm. The value of this material as manure is well known 
to be high. Shell-sand, which is found in considerable quantities 
by the sea-side, is substituted for lime by many farmers. It has 
a fine pulverising effect on the soil, and sometimes produces 
excellent crops, while it seldom requires repeated application. 
During a lease of, say nineteen years, the Caithness land 
requires from fifteen to twenty bolls of lime per acre, according 
to the character of the soil. That quantity is sometimes divided 
into two doses, the one being applied five or eight years before 
the other. When the land is stiff and difficult to operate upon, 
some give fifteen or twenty bolls to each acre at one time; while 
others believe in the principle of administering two-thirds of 
the whole supply at the first dose, giving the remaining third at 
the second rotation. As already hinted, the improvement in 
agricultural implements in Caithness has been something mar¬ 
vellous during the past twenty-five years. Up to 1840, perhaps 
no county in Scotland was further behind in this respect; while 
at the present day it is doubtful if any county north of Perth 
can beat it. The most improved modern farm implements of all 
descriptions are to be found on almost all the large farms, while 
the smaller holdings are comparatively well supplied. Having 
already spoken of the almost exclusive use of sowing and reaping 
machines and iron harrows, I may state that the ploughs now 
worked are of a very superior kind, and afford a striking contrast 
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to the ancient “ thrapple” plough. The introduction, some years 
ago, of the double-moulded plough was undoubtedly one of the 
most important steps of advancement in this department of 
agriculture. Grubbers of various descriptions, drill-harrows 
(double and single), and horse-rakes, are very numerous; while all 
the small implements requisite for a farm are of the best descrip¬ 
tion. Turnip-cutters, potato-pulpers, chaff-cutters, straw-cutters, 
oil-cake and corm-bruisers, are used on all the principal and on 
many of the small farms. Carts of the very best make are to be 
found all over the county. 

While much has been done in the introduction of machinery 
and the lessening of manual labour in Caithness, one grand step 
of advancement in that direction still remains to be taken. I 
refer to the cultivation of the soil by steam. The large, square, 
level fields of Caithness strike one as admirably fitted for steam 
cultivation, and there seems little doubt that a beginning is all 
that will be required to make the system general over a great 
proportion of the county. On a few farms boulder stones and 
bars of rock would probably interfere -with operations, but these 
obstructions are confined to a small area. The Earl of Caithness, 
himself a well-known mechanic, has been working steam imple¬ 
ments for several years. He invented a steam-carriage, which 
he steered throughout the county, and which excited the wonder 
and admiration of every one who saw it. The engine was con¬ 
structed so that it could be used in pumping quarries and other 
work. His Lordship reclaimed the whole of Philip’s Mains by 
steam (as shall be afterwards noticed), and is still ploughing and 
harrowing by steam. It is found to work most satisfactorily, 
and the noble Earl intends to continue the system. At least 
one-half of the arable land of Caithness is quite as well adapted 
for steam cultivation as Philip’s Mains; while a visit to the 
.operations going on at Lairg, on the Duke of Sutherland’s pro¬ 
perty, will afford an excellent opportunity of judging of the 
advantages of steam in the cultivation, and especially in the 
reclamation of land. The establishing of a Steam Cultivation 
Society, such as exists in Morayshire, Kincardineshire, and other 
counties farther south, has been talked of in Caithness; and it 
need be no matter of surprise though the movement should 
assume a practical form. As already mentioned, a large number 
of the thrashing mills are driven by steam; while a good many 
locomotive steam mills traverse the county, thrashing out grain 
wherever employed. 

Ploughing matches excite no little interest in Caithness during 
winter and spring. Many of the ploughmen have a peculiar 
taste for the execution of fine work, and on some occasions very 
keen competitions take place. It was only the other year that 
three spirited Caithnessian K dons” of the plough challenged the 
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Aberdeenshire champions—the Beatons of By vie—whose fame 
has almost become national. The challenge was accepted, and 
the men duly arrived in the Granite City; but unfortunately the 
state of the weather prevented the interesting match from taking 
place. This craze for fine ploughing has been the means of in¬ 
troducing the high-cut plough, which turns up a three-cornered 
furrow. This makes the ploughing “read”’ much more dis¬ 
tinctly, and gratifies the eye; but the file-shaped furrow leaves a 
much larger vacuum below than the square one cut by a co mm on 
plough. These vacant spaces are disliked by farmers, as, in fact, 
is all fine ploughing. I have frequently observed on a field 
where a ploughing match had been held, that the crop on the 
prize rigs, especially the first three or four, was neither so heavy 
nor so equal as on some of the unsuccessful rigs, which were 
regularly ploughed, though not so highly cut. 

Bents are paid half-yearly, generally afc Martinmas and Whit¬ 
sunday. The ancient custom of paying rent in kind has now 
been numbered among the things that were. It is only some three 
years, however, since it was abandoned on the estate of Battar, 
where one half of the rent was paid in grain up till the death of 
the late Mr Traill. The average rate of rental per arable acre is 
about L.1, some paying as little as 15s., while others pay 25s. 
During the past twenty-five years there has been a rise of from 
20 to 30 per cent, of rent per acre. 

Land Improvements.— The difference between the Caithness of 
the present day and the Caithness of old is extraordinary. I 
have already referred to great changes for the better in this 
county, but the cardinal improvements have yet to be noticed. 
Since 1849 more waste land has been reclaimed in this county 
than in any other county in Scotland. The zeal for the reclaim¬ 
ing and improving of land has of late been keen and unfagging. 
These remarks are corroborated by several modern writers, and 
among others Dr Cleland of Glasgow who says of Caithness :—“ It 
is perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance recorded in the 
history of political economy, that the remotest and most northern 
county of Great Britain should, on an accurate comparison be¬ 
tween the two last enumerations, surpass all the other eighty-five 
districts of the kingdom in regard to that great criterion of national 
prosperity, when it is properly regulated and employed—increased 
population. It proves what would have been the prosperous state 
of the other districts in Great Britain had the same zeal for im¬ 
provement by which this remote county was actuated been 
extended with equal judgment over the other districts of the 
kingdom. This increased rate of population is certainly much 
owing to the establishment of a valuable herring fishery, to the 
erection of villages for carrying it on, and to the number of per¬ 
sons emnloved in it. Bnt thp im■nr’nvprnAnt. rvf aorrirmlt/nre anrl 
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the cultivation of waste lands have gone on progressively withe 
the fisheries; and hence it is, that notwithstanding the great 
addition to the population of Caithness, there has been no occa¬ 
sion for importing grain from other districts at home, and far 
less from foreign countries.’’ Twenty-five years ago the extent 
of land under all kinds of crops was 48,000 acres. In 1811 the 
arable acreage was 50,000 acres, but that return included a great 
breadth sown out in permanent grass, or at least not in regular 
rotation. In 1856 the extent under crop, including bare fallow, 
was 50,324 acres; in 1857 it rose to 57,591; by 1868 it had 
reached 77,915; in 1869 it w T as 78,390; in 1870 it was 79,101; 
and now (1874) it extends to no less than 80,423 acres. In con¬ 
sequence of the incomplete character of the returns of early days, 
it is somewhat difficult to ascertain the exact breadth which has 
been turned from waste land to a state of cultivation in Caith¬ 
ness during the last twenty-five years, but I believe I am not far 
wrong when I lay it down at 32,000 acres. 

In speaking of the reclamation of waste land and other land im¬ 
provements in detail, I am to assume that the reader is accompany¬ 
ing me on a tour through the county, and that the various improve- 
nients shall be pointed out as we go along. Let us begin our j ourney, 
then,at the southern end of the county, with the parish of Latheron. 
This parish is large and irregular, and stretches along the seaside 
for about 27 miles. It has a large population—about 8500—but 
in agricultural importance it wall not compare with some of the 
other parishes of the county. Reference has already been made 
to the estate of Langw r ell, which is the first property entered upon 
on passing the Ord Hill from Sutherland, the principal improve¬ 
ments made on it having been executed more than twenty-five 
years ago. The scenery around Rerriedale Castle is perhaps 
superior to that at any other spot in the county. The braes^of 
the Langwell and Berriedale waters are wooded, and the scene all 
around is strikingly romantic. As already mentioned, the pro¬ 
prietor of Langwell, the Duke of Portland has converted all this 
estate, except two sheep hirsels, into a deer-forest. The sheep 
run of Langwell was a specially good one, and reared a large 
number of Cheviots. Leaving this romantic spot, which is thus 
at present partially lost to the agricultural world, we next come 
to the pretty estate of Dunbeath, belonging to Mrs Sinclair of 
Pres wick. Here the spirit of impovement shows itself promi¬ 
nently. The Mains of Dunbeath is leased by Mr Kennedy, 
Brandleys, Dumfriesshire, and is partly arable and partly pas¬ 
toral It is the largest farm in the parish, and carries a great 
number of Cheviot sheep. Recently, Mr Kennedy reclaimed 
from 70 to 80 acres of moorland. The soil is not very good, 
though, before being cultivated, it grew nothing hut stunted heath. 
The land was limed on the snrfaep at a onsf. of L 4- Tier ae/re. 
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The first crop was of very little value, not equal to the cost of 
seed and labour; the second was a good deal better, yielding fully 
three quarters per acre. Then came a crop of turnips, liberally 
manured with farm-yard manure and guano and bones. The 
turnips were eaten off the ground by sheep, and then the land 
was sown out with oats, of which there was a fair crop. The 
whole of the new land has not yet been gone over, but the same 
course will be pursued all through. It has been only partially 
drained as jet; but, indeed, draining in this part of the county 
is scarcely practicable on account of the flat-formation flags that 
very frequently crop up near the surface. This remark also 
applies to the old land of this farm, which extends to about 200 
acres, and which has been limed and partly subdivided with 
fences. The liming has greatly improved the fertility of the soil, 
while the fencing has been found of much value in the consuming 
of turnips on the fields by sheep. Two or three miles of stone 
dykes, partly march and partly subdivision, have been erected on 
•the farm within the past ten years, at a cost of from Is. 6d. to 2s. 
a yard. Cattle sheds have been erected, capable of accommodating 
thirty head of cattle. Mr Kennedy, in his efforts to improve his 
valuable farm, has received cordial assistance from the proprietor. 
Kext we come to Latheronwheel, the property of Major Stocks, a 
Balaclava veteran, who has made several improvements on his 
estate, especially on the Mains or home farm. A considerable 
portion of this estate is taken up with small crofts. With the 
exception of a few farms, the whole of the arable land along the 
coast in this parish, for nearly a mile in breadth, is held by 
crofters, who are all, less or more, connected with the sea. These 
crofts are held by the fishermen as a home for themselves and 
then families. They vary in size from 2 to 20 acres, and the 
bulk of the crofters keep each a horse, a cow, and a few sheep, 
having generally a calf for sale to assist in paying the rent. 
Lishers have never been noted as careful agriculturists, and the 
land they hold here is by no means so well cultivated as it ought 
to be. A few of the crofts are neat and regular enough, but by 
far the greater number are very imperfectly laboured. There is 
no doubt that among this class of agriculturists in Caithness a 
considerable change for the better has taken place during the 
past twenty or thirty years, as well as among the farmers, yet im¬ 
provement in the crolt cultivation is still required. Though these 
Caithness maritime crofters are, as a rule, comfortable enough 
in a pecuniary view, many of their dwelling-houses are miser¬ 
able hovels. Leaving Latheronwheel, the next important farm 
we come to is Mrs Gunn’s home farm of Latheron. On the estate 
of Latheron the late Mr Gunn made valuable improvements 
at great expense. The home farm contains about 200 acres 
arable, and is neatly and regularly laid off. Next comes Mr 
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Sutherland's estate of Forse, where a considerable portion of land 
has been reclaimed, and otheT -valuable improvements of various 
kinds executed of late years, including a number of superior 
farm-steadings and homes for farmers and crofters. As the soil 
here is not very heavy, and close upon the rock, draining is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. Mr Gordon's neat little estate of 
Swiney, which, too, has been greatly improved of late, lies a few 
miles further on. The holdings here are chiefly small, many 
not exceeding ten acres in extent. Passing the thriving village 
of Lybster, we come upon the large, finely laid out, carefully 
managed farm of Clyth, occupied by Mr Douglas. This farm is 
on the property of the same name belonging to Mr Sharp of 
Eothes, who a few years ago purchased the estate. By far the 
greater portion of the farm of Clyth was reclaimed from moor 
and unproductive wastes upwards of thirty years ago, by the late 
Mr Horne of Langwell. The land was thoroughly drained, and 
the fields laid off with dyke fences. Since then improvements 
of various kinds have been made, and now the farm, about 300 
acres arable, is as neat and regular as could be wished. The 
farm-houses are commodious and substantial, while the dwelling- 
house is an excellent one. Mr Douglas is a careful, experienced 
farmer, and produces very superior crops of oats, barley, and 
turnips. The coast of Caithness is generally steep and very 
rugged. Here it is unusually rugged, and when the wind blows 
from the German Ocean the rolling waves strike against the rocks 
with terrific fury, dashing the salt spray some hundreds of yards 
over the land. The salt, in excess, is very poisonous to young 
crops, and considerable damage is in this way sustained along the 
coast. The other holdings on the estate of Clyth are principally 
small, but on some of them a good deal of improvement has been 
done. The rental of the estate has greatly increased during the 
past twenty-five years, the present rental being L.3531. Besides 
the farm of Clyth, Mr Douglas leases a very large sheep run on 
the estate of Canister, belonging to Mr Strong. It lies some four 
miles inland from Clyth, and is stocked with Cheviot ewes. Mr 
Douglas pursues that course so prevalent in Caithness, of rearing 
half-bred lambs—a cross between a Cheviot ewe and Leicester 
tup—which he “hoggs” on his arable farm, selling them off in 
the spring or early summer. In the interior of the parish of 
Latheron, and along the side of the Sutherland hills, there are 
several veiy large sheep runs^ extending to many thousands of 
acres. On these considerable improvement has been effected by 
surface draining. 

Proceeding along the county road from Clyth, and passing a 
number of small holdings, we enter the parish of Wick, which 
can boast of a number of large fine farms. A short distance past 
Harril Head lies the compact little estate of Ulbster, which from 
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time immemorial has been in the hands of the Sinclairs. The 
present proprietor is Sir J, G. Tollemache Sinclair, M.P. for the 
county, whose indefatigable efforts for the good of Caithness will 
be afterwards referred to. Leaving Ulbster, we pass a number 
of crofts and small farms, on which a good many acres have been 
reclaimed and improved since 1849. The land here is very much 
broken with rock, and on many places it is utterly impossible to 
run a plough. The rock or flagstone is quite close to the surface, 
which is very rough and irregular. The soil is sharp and fertile, 
but not by any means plentiful, even on the finer spots. The 
character of the surface here has operated strongly against 
improved cultivation. Passing the little rural village of Bor- 
rowston, we next reach the estate of Thrumster, the property of 
Mr Bentley Innes. Thrumster House stands on our left, partially 
shrouded amid a close clump of trees. During the past twenty- 
five years the arable area on this estate has been extended a 
little, while the rent has been greatly increased. The holdings 
on this estate are so very numerous and small that it would be 
needless to particularise the improvements recently done. So 
numerous are the crofts, that, for the sake of distinction, Mr 
Bentley Innes found it necessary to have the houses numbered in 
street-like fashion. These small crofters are less or more con¬ 
nected with the sea, and when no fishing is to be had, they 
obtain agricultural employment throughout the county. Some 
of them keep two or three cows, and the produce of the dairy, 
united with other revenues, enables them to live a happy, com¬ 
fortable, and contented life. Their social condition has greatly 
improved since the beginning of the present century. 

Taking the county road again, a walk of some two miles 
brings us to Hempriggs, the estate of Sir George Dunbar, 
Bart. . Hempriggs House lies on our right, and is seen towering 
above its thickly wooded policies. Sir George resides at Acker- 
gill Tower, about a mile and a half north of Wick; and his 
principal improvements having been executed there, they shall be 
noticed when we come to it. Between Hempriggs and Wick 
there are a few middle-size farms, but the arable land here is 
about the oldest in the county. 

Before crossing the Wick river Ave shall exhaust what is to 
be seen in the parish on this side. The Stirkoke property lies 
some four miles up the river, and is the first we come to on our 
new course westward. The early improvements and other facts 
connected with this estate have already been referred to, and 
therefore less now remains to be said. Stirkoke House, which is 
beautifully situated in finely wooded policies, is one of the most 
charming residences in the county. At the present time it 
wears a mournful gloom, its intelligent, kind-hearted, much- 
respected owner, Major Horne, having been gathered to his 
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fathers on the 21st Oct. 1874. Major Horne retired from the 
army in 1854, after twelve years 5 service, and since then he 
resided for the most part in Caithness, taking an active part in 
public business. He was a deputy lieutenant of the county 
and a justice of peace, besides holding seats at other county 
boards. He was a Conservative in politics, and contested the 
county with Mr Traill of Itattar at the general election in 1868, 
but was defeated by 512 to 275 votes. He was a liberal land¬ 
lord, and spared neither pains nor expense in improving his 
estate. Taking several of the best farms on Stirkoke estate into 
his own hands, by reclaiming, draining, and fencing, he soon set 
models of neat and orderly farms to the country. He kept 
Cheviot ewes and reared half-bred hoggs, his flock being one of 
the best in the county. He also kept a good many cattle of 
superior quality. In some cases the crofters on this estate, 
encouraged and assisted by the proprietor, have more than 
doubled their arable area since 1849. 

Leaving Stirkoke, and turning a little to the left, we reach the 
farm of Blingery, occupied by Mr Gill. This farm is on the 
Stirkoke estate, and was greatly enlarged and improved by Major 
Horne, w T ho held it in his own hands for some years previous to 
1858, when Mr Gill leased it for tw T enty-one years. The arable 
area at that time was little over 200 acres, and is now 300 acres. 
The land reclaimed was of a moory character—a mixture of clay, 
moss, light loam, and shingle. First the waste land w T as pretty 
closely drained with tiles, and then ploughed mostly with the com¬ 
mon plough, a small portion of it being ploughed with an imple¬ 
ment speciallyprepared fm turning over a strong furrow and drawn 
by four horses. In the i eclaiming of a few acres Mr Gill tried 
the turning over, first, of a usual sized furrow with the common 
plough, a smaller one from the subsoil being thrown on the top. 
This secured a good tilth, and facilitated the decomposing of the 
vegetable surfaee lying below. The new land has all been under 
one course of cropping, and tbe experience has been satisfactory. 
The grain crops averaged fully three quarters per acre. Besides 
the reclaiming of this land, Mr Gill has redrained the softer 
portions of the old land, erected a considerable stretch of dykes and 
other fences, constructed roads, and made various other improve¬ 
ments. The farm is very neatly laid out, and is cultivated with 
skill and care. A number of years previous to Mr Gill’s entry, 
an excellent steading was erected on the farm, at the expense of 
the proprietor, the tenant who then occupied it driving the 
materiaL A grieve’s house and bothy were also erected. Since 
Mr Gill entered the farm, a large and very handsome dwelling- 
househ as been erected, the proprietor bearing the outlay and Mr 
Gill performing the cartage. In connection with Blingery, Mr 
Gill holds a very large sheep run, extending to several thousands 
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of acres, part of which he has improved by surface draining. He 
keeps Cheviot ewes and Liecester tups, hogging on his arable 
farm. He used to keep a small number of blackfaced sheep, 
but the last remnant of the flock was disposed of in September 
last. 

We come next to notice the large and valuable farm of 
Thuster, situate between Blingery and Wick river, and occupied 
by Mr Miller, a skilful and most systematic farmer. This fine 
farm as it now stands includes, besides the original Thuster, the 
farms of Upper and Lower Wathegar, and about 100 acres of the 
home farm of Stirkoke—the entire extent being 730 acres arable. 
The two Wathegars lie on the west side of Thuster, and wmre 
joined to it w T hen Mr Miller obtained his lease in 1871. The 
greater portion of Thuster proper was reclaimed by the pro¬ 
prietor previous to 1849, but since then a considerable breadth 
Las been added. In 1838 the farm was let on lease to a Mr 
Watson, who held it only for a few years. Mr Watson drained 
the whole of the arable land, except one field (which Mr Miller 
has since drained), and made extensive improvements in various 
ways, laying out a large sum of money. During Mr Watson’s 
tenure, the proprietor built an excellent dwelling-house and 
additional office houses, the tenant driving materials. On Mr 
Watson’s departure, the farm fell into the hands of the proprietor 
till it was leased by Mr Miller. In 1858, the year in which Mr 
Watson entered Thuster, Upper Wathegar was leased by Mr 
Wright, and Lower Wathegar by Mr Mollison (now factor to Mr 
Baillie of Dochfour). Mr Mollison drained and reclaimed the 
greater portion of his arable land. He also erected suitable 
houses and executed other improvements. Mr Mollison left the 
farm some eight or ten years ago, when it fell into Major Horne’s 
own hands. Mr Wright, who drained and reclaimed a number 
of acres, held his farm only for a few years, and was followed by 
Mr Duguid, who also left in a few years, after adding to its 
arable extent. This farm also fell into the proprietor’s hands. 
The question may be asked, Did these improvements pay? 
What the loss was, I am unable to say; but the facts related 
tend to show that the improvements were of an unremunerative 
kind. The two Wathegars are now sown out as sheep runs, and 
the houses, with the exception of two or three small buildings, 
have been removed. Besides the grazing of these two farms, Mr 
Miller has 134 acres of meadows on the banks of the Wick river, 
about 100 acres of old arable land on Thuster, and upwards of 700 
acres of hill pasture, which, taken altogether, make a valuable 
sheep run. Mr Miller follows the customary system of rearing 
half-bred hoggs, and eats the most of his turnips off the land by 
the sheep. He also breeds pure Leicesters, but of this more anon. 
In addition to this extensive holding, Mr Miller leases the large 
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arable farm of Lower Dounreay and the sheep farm of Brubster, 
both in the parish of Beay. On these he has made extensive 
improvements, which we shall notice when we reach that corner 
of the county. Continuing our course along the river side, we 
next reach the valuable little estate of Bilbster, which has been 
the scene of very extensive improvements. It was formerly 
owned by a family named M'Leay, who drained, squared, and 
fenced the fields with hedging, the work being superintended by 
the late Mr Purves. The whole estate was scarcely gone over 
when it was purchased by Mr Henderson, the present proprietor, 
about twenty-five years ago. At that time the home farm 
measured only 170 acres arable, but Mr Henderson, who has been 
a most zealous improver, has since extended it to upwards of 
1000 acres. A considerable portion of the waste land was dotted 
over with small crofts. The greater portion of the new land 
was reclaimed from moor and moss, about 600 acres being of the 
latter. The reclaiming of this portion of moss was perhaps the 
most gigantic part of all Mr Henderson’s improvements, and they 
have been extensive. The moss varied from 1 to 15 feet in 
depth, and was covered with stunted heath and moss foggage. 
The land was first of all drained with tiles, the distance between 
the drains being about 30 feet. It was ploughed lightly with a 
common plough, the furrow being light. Before cropping, a 
liberal supply of fish-offal mixed with soil was spread on the 
land, and then oats were sown. The first crop was not very 
heavy, but quite as good as could have been expected. In 
autumn it was ploughed with a heavier furrow than at the first 
overturn, and in spring it was again sown with oats, the crop 
being considerably better than the first one. On the removal of 
the grain, the land was ploughed with Howard’s plough at a 
depth from 8 to 12 inches. In spring it was scarified with 
Howard’s grubber, limed with from 20 to 30 bolls per acre, 
manured with home-ground bones, and sown with yellow turnips. 
The crop was an average one on the greater portion of the ground, 
but on a few spots the turnips never brairded properly. The 
turnips were eaten off by sheep, and then in spring the land was 
put under oats and sown out in grass. The oat crop was an 
excellent one and yielded well, while the grass also grew well. 
Besides continuing his predecessor’s work in fencing and draining 
the old land, Mr Henderson enclosed and subdivided the whole 
of the new land with hedges, dykes, flags, and wire, and made 
several miles of service roads. It is very difficult to give any 
correct indication of the cost per acre of these improvements, but 
Mr Henderson’s outlay from first to last in the way of reclaiming 
and improving land was very little under L.12,000. The value 
of his estate in some twenty years was increased nearly fourfold. 
Mr Henderson also augmented the farm steading, making it in 
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eveiy way a superior one, the cattle sheds being large and 
covered. A portion of the estate is let to sis tenants, who pay 
from L.40 to L.70 of rent. On these places a considerable 
breadth has been reclaimed since Mr Henderson became pro¬ 
prietor. Attached to the Bilbster estate, Mr Henderson holds a 
large sheep run, 300 acres of which he has converted from 
impassable bogs^to excellent pasturage by surface draining. The 
drains were cut from 15 to 22 feet apart and about 18 inches 
deep. It is worthy of mention that these improvements have 
been executed under the superintendence of Mr Morris, who has 
acted as farm manager to Mr Henderson for upwards of twenty 
years. Mr Henderson also leases the farms of Westerseat and 
Toftcarle, on the estatejof Sir George Dunbar. Toftcarle contains 
about 200 acres arable, all of which, with trifling exceptions, 
has been reclaimed by Mr Henderson since he entered the farm 
thirty years ago. The whole of the land was drained, regularly 
laid out, and fenced. The whole of Westerseat, nearly 600 acres 
arable, has been under cultivation for about thirty years; but 
with the exception of 105 acres it was all reclaimed by Mr 
Henderson. The land was in a very poor state when leased by 
him, which will be readily inferred from the fact that his prede¬ 
cessor's last grain crop comprised only eight small “ screws ” or 
stacks. This farm is managed by Mr James Morris, son of Mr 
Henderson's manager at Bilbster, and is worked on the four-shift 
principle—a principle greatly facilitated by its proximity to 
Wick, where extra manure is easily obtainable. The soil here is 
partly light loam mixed with moss, the subsoil being shingly 
and in some places rocky. Excellent crops of grain and turnips 
are grown. Mr Henderson keeps twenty-five cows for dairy 
purposes on this farm, which yield a handsome revenue. Besides 
additions to the steading and the erection twenty-five years ago 
of covered cattle courts—the first of the kind in the county 
—considerable portions of the softer fields were drained. In 
concluding our account of Mr Henderson’s vast improvements, 
we may state that since 1835 he has converted upwards of 2000 
acres of waste land into productive soil. 

The farm of Sibster, about four miles from Wick, next falls to 
be noticed. It forms an estate by itself, and was at one time 
held by the Hornes, who improved it greatly. It then became 
the property of Mr Rhind, and after the death of the late owner 
it was recently purchased by Sir George Dunbar. Mr Rhind, son 
of the original purchaser, reclaimed a great breadth, at much 
expense. The present tenant, Mr Gunn, has held one lease of it, 
and has redrained and fenced a great portion of it. Mr Gunn 
also leases the arable farm of Greenland, on the estate of Rattar, 
which was drained, reclaimed, squared, and fenced by the pro¬ 
prietor more than twenty-five years ago; as also the extensive 
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sheep farm of Glendhu in Sutherlandshire. He winters his 
Sutherlandshire hoggs on his Caithness farms, sending them 
hack to the hills of Glendhu in March or April; and he takes 
down his cast ewes, rearing a crop of half-bred lambs, for which 
he usually obtains the top prices of the county. Leaving Sibster, 
we pass to the improvements made by Sir George Dunbar on 
the estate of Hempriggs. Sir George, who has been a spirited 
improver, obtained possession of the estate about thirty years 
ago, and since that time upwards of 4000 acres have been 
added to the arable area of the property—partly by himself and 
partly by his tenants. What he has himself reclaimed has been 
lined off in 30 acre parks, fenced with dykes, flags, and hedges, 
and intersected with excellent service roads. The soil here is 
chiefly light loam, with a mixture of moss and gravel. Sir 
George has three farms in his own hands just now, and keeps a 
herd of shorthorn cattle and a hirsel of Leicester sheep, which 
will he noticed in their proper places. On the large arable farm 
■of Xoss, occupied by Mr Scott, good improvements have been 
effected in the way of fencing and draining. 

Instead of following the sea-coast farther, we shall now proceed 
through the centre of the county, passing in review the parishes 
of Waken, Halkirk, Beay, Thurso, Olrick, Bower, Dunnet, and 
Oannisbay. In an agricultural point of view, Watten is one of 
the most important parishes in the county, being largely culti¬ 
vated with extensive and complete farms. The farm of Watten 
is situated on the estate of the same name, which was bought 
more than one hundred years ago by Sir Eobert Anstruther 
(great, grandfather of the present proprietor, Sir Bohert An¬ 
struther, M.P. for Fifeshire), and was by him extended by 400 
acres. This he drained and divided into fields, fencing them 
with hedges and dykes. He also built a commodious and most 
substantial steading, which, though nearly a hundred years old, 
is still stan d ing as firm and strong as even Watten remained 
in the proprietor’s hands till 1836, when it was leased by Mr 
Brown, the present occupant. During the earlier part of his 
first lease, Mr Brown reclaimed 200 acres of waste land 
which completed his bounds. Since then he has worked on the 
six-shift rotation, has drained the whole farm, largely extended 
the steading, and is just now erecting byres. The soil on the 
farm of Watten is perhaps the best in the county, and produces 
excellent crops of all kinds—the average return of grain being 
about five quarters per acre, or fully a quarter above the county 
average yield per acre. Mr Brown manures liberally with arti¬ 
ficial stuffs, and has done so for nearly twenty-five years. He 
has kept a stock of pure Leieesters for thirty-six years. The rent 
of the farm has been tripled since Mr Brown entered on it, while 
the rental of the whole of Sir Bobert’s estate here has been nearly 
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doubled during the last twenty-five years. A little farther on 
lies the small estate of Lvnegar, the property of Mr Adam, banker, 
"Wick. It was purchased from the Hornes some twenty years 
ago, by the father of the present proprietor, for L.11,000. The 
whole extent is about 1128 acres, of which little more than 200 
acres were under cultivation when Mr Adam obtained possession 
of it The farm was at that time in very bad order, and the first 
work of the new proprietor was to drain, square, and trench- 
plough the old land. This done, he immediately commenced 
the reclaiming process, and now the arable area extends to 
close on 700 acres, 463 acres having been added to the 
arable portion since 1853. The reclaimed portion was covered 
with heath and insipid vegetation, and thus almost valueless 
as pasture. The 463 acres were divided into seventeen fields, 
varying from 17 to 60 acres, and were completely fenced with 
dykes, flags, and hedges. The old land, though producing 
miserable crops at first, is now, as the result of sustained 
costly treatment, the most productive on the farm. The late 
Mr Adam died a few years ago, and his efforts have been 
continued by his son, a gentleman of enterprise and intelli¬ 
gence. Besides these improvements, which have fully doubled 
the value of the estate, Mr Adam built servants’ cottages and 
a bothy, and made additions to the farm-steading. The farm 
is worked with seven pairs of horses. There are still about 300 
acres on the estate suitable for cultivation, and the greater poition 
of this has been limed off for reclamation. 

On the south side of the Loch of Watten lies the extensive 
farm of Wester Watten, occupied by Mr Paterson. The re¬ 
claiming and laying out of this farm, extending to 1000 acres 
arable, have already been noticed. Of late years, however, im¬ 
provement has been effected in the way of re-draining and build¬ 
ing. Hext comes the farm of Oldhall, extending to 2000 acres, 
one half of which is under cultivation, the other half forming a 
sheep run. This farm is occupied Mr John Davidson, whose 
uncle (the late Mr H. Davidson) was a most energetic farmer, 
having reclaimed many hundred acres of waste land. He 
drained and reclaimed over 600 acres on Oldhall, laying it 
out in fields varying from 15 to 20 acres, and fencing it with 
dykes and hedging—thorn chiefly. He also drained the old 
arable land, surface drained the sheep run, and fenced it with 
dykes and thorn hedges. The hill land would be easily reclaimed, 
and would be quite as suitable for cultivation as the portion 
already reclaimed. A considerable portion of what has been 
reclaimed was pared on the surface for top-dressing in ancient 
times, and before it could be made to produce crops satisfactorily 
had to be trench-ploughed and liberally manured with a mixture 
of lime and marl. These portions before being reclaimed were 
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utterly useless, hit now are very fair land, and pay farming well 
Mr Davidson erected excellent houses on this farm, the proprietor 
paying half of the expense; while he also constructed about five 
miles of service roads and about thirty miles of thorn hedges, all at 
his own expense. This farm is worked by nine pairs of horses. 
Mr Davidson also holds the farms of Braemore, Strupster, Tres- 
telle, and Buckies. The former is wholly hill pasture,_ and is 
under sheep. It was all surface drained and enclosed with wire 
by the late Mr Davidson. The improvement effected by the 
dra inin g is amply illustrated by the fact that it now maintains 
double the number of sheep it was capable of keeping when 
Mr Davidson leased it—about 2000. Trestelle is on the Earl 
of Caithness’s estate, and was all under sheep when leased by 
Mr Davidson, who reclaimed close on 250 acres, a considerable 
portion of it from deep moss. It was thoroughly drained, has 
been well farmed for some years, and now produces good crops of 
here, oats, and turnips. The land was divided into regular fields, 
and fenced with flags and whin hedges. The sheep run here was 
also surface drained. A thousand sheep and between thirty and 
forty cattle are maintained on this farm, worked by three pairs 
of horses. A steading was also erected. The farm of Buckies 
is on the estate of Ulbster, the property of Sir J. G-. Tollemache 
Sinclair, M.P., and comprises 1000 acres, 500 being arable. Mr 
Davidson reclaimed about 400 acres here, draining and fencing 
it with dykes, flags, and hedges, besides draining the old land 
and erecting excellent office houses. On the farm of Strup- 
ster, the property of Mrs Sinclair of Freswick, he improved 
upwards of 60 acres of land, and surface drained for sheep 
about 4000 acres. The present Mr Davidson now farms upwards 
of 1750 acres of arable land, of which about 1250 were reclaimed 
by his late uncle. The whole estate of Scouthall was improved 
many years ago by the late Mr William Horne. The estate of Toff 
tinghall, belonging to Sir Patrick Murray-Thriepland of Fingask, 
has been improved extensively of late years, and the rent con¬ 
siderably raised- It extends to 10,942 acres, the rental being 
L.2077. 

The farm of Wester Dun, occupied by Mr D. Henderson, also 
lies on the south side of the loch of Watten. Previous to 1853, 
when leased by Mr Henderson, this farm was held by the pro¬ 
prietor himself—Sir B. Anstmther—for about twelve years, and 
under the superintendence of Mr Henderson of Bilbster (then 
factor on Sir Bobert’s estate), was greatly enlarged, drained, and 
squared off. In consequence of being subject to mildew, attri¬ 
buted to the damp nature of the land and its proximity to the 
loch of Watten, the land was sown out into a sheep run, and so 
remained a few years, until leased by Mr Henderson. The land 
was recultivated and thoroughly drained, and now there is little 
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room for complaint with respect to mildew. Mr Henderson 
fenced the whole farm, about 350, acres, of which 70 are 
still uncultivated. He has also made additions to the farm¬ 
steading. 

Leaving Dun, and passing a number of small places known as 
“ Labour-in-vain,” we observe the mansion-house of Stempster, 
charmingly situated on a moderate eminence on the opposite or 
north side of the valley. The estate of Stempster lies in the 
parish of Bower, but it is so close upon our present course that 
it will suit best to notice it here. Mr Henderson is convener of 
the county, takes a lively interest in everything connected with 
its welfare, and is a gentleman of more than ordinary intelli¬ 
gence, energy, and kind disposition. The late Captain Hender¬ 
son, father of the present proprietor, immensely improved this 
estate, upwards of forty years ago, by reclaiming a large portion, 
and draining and fencing almost the whole of it. In 1830 he 
obtained possession of the estate of Brabster Dorian, in the 
neighbourhood. He reclaimed, drained, and fenced the Mains, 
keeping it in his own hands, while he drained and fenced the 
whole of the other portion of the estate, increasing its arable 
area, and divided it into farms, one of which draws a rent of 
L.180, the others being smaller. Captain Henderson also leased 
the whole of the estate of Murkle, belonging to Sir B. C. Sinclair, 
for nineteen years previous to 1859. The present Mr Henderson 
still retains the Mains of Murkle and the Mains of Brabster 
Dorran, while he also farms the Mains of Stempster. He has 
altogether 23 pairs of horses—10J on Stempster, 6| on Brabster 
Dorran, and 6 on Murkle Mains. The total arable acreage of 
the three farms is 1590, and the pasture land 345 acres. Mr 
Henderson has considerably improved the land by draining, 
fencing, and building, and more regular or more systematically 
worked farms could hardly be wished for. The whole of the 
Stempster estate, save the Mains, is let out in small farms. On 
these the tenants, encouraged and assisted by their proprietor, 
have increased the arable area, and improved the old land by 
draining and fencing. Mr Henderson keeps a mixed stock of 
cattle and sheep on his farms, and obtains the top prices for 
both. Last year he had upwards of 280 acres under turnips. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Stempster lies the large 
farm of Tister, tenanted by Mr Waters, who holds other three 
farms in the county, and who has been an extensive improver of 
land as well as a successful farmer. 

Continuing our course westwards, we enter the parish of Hal¬ 
kirk at Banniskirk. This small estate belongs to Mr Williamson, 
and extends to 1375 acres, mostly under cultivation, the rental 
being L.697. Beclaiming, draining, and fencing have been going 
on on this estate lately* Mr Paterson, tenant of Wester Watten, 
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leases tMs estate, the land of which, like most of the parish of 
Halkirk, is rather wet and difficult to dry. The extent of the 
parish of Halkirk is 73,000 acres, of which little more than one- 
tenth is under cultivation, by far the greater being moor and 
flow-moss. The land around the village, standing on a level 
plain at the north-east end of the parish, is all cultivated, and 
the holdings are small. Extensive improvements were executed 
on the farms of Hoy, Strathmore, Tollechen, and Wester Dale, 
by Mr Clyne, Eeister; hut for convenience these shall be 
noticed afterwards. The estate of Scots Oalder, owned by Colonel 
Guthrie, has been immensely improved during the past twenty- 
five years. When he accjuired the estate, about thirty years 
ago, the whole rental was scarcely L.1000. How it is L.2657— 
increase, L.1657. The rental of one farm on the estate is nearly 
equal to the whole annual value of the property thirty yeais 
ago. Lately the colonel expended more than L.4000 on land 
improvements and building, while his tenants have liberally 
supplemented his expenditure. There is still much to do on 
this estate, however, there being about 6000 acres of moor and 
flow-moss of comparatively little present value. This Colonel 
Guthrie is determined to turn to better account than the pro¬ 
ducing of wild grass. He has offered two premiums—one of 
L.30 and another of L.20—for essays on the best mode of 
utilising this waste land, the turning of it into sheep runs or 
arable farms, or part of both. A number of experienced gentle¬ 
men have been inspecting the ground, and there is little doubt 
that the premiums will he keenly contested for, while the 
gallant colonels laudable object will doubtlessly be attained. 

There are a number of excellent sheep farms in this parish* 
particularly about the southern end. Almost all of these have 
been greatly improved of late by surface draining and fencing ; 
hut there is still room for more <5f these improvements. 

The Crown holds 9167 acres of land in the county, including 
the small estate of Dorrery, at the north end of this parish. This 
estate is wholly under pasture, and was leased as a sheep run in 
I860 by Mr James Purves, Lochend, for nineteen years. Mr 
Pnrves improved the pasture very much by enlarging the outlet 
of Loch Shureiy, which lies along the west side of the lands of 
Dorrery, and which nsed to overflow its hanks in high floods, and 
cover the Torrans Leens, rendering them next to useless as pasture 
ground. The grass on the Leens was so sweet that it was almost im¬ 
possible to keep the sheep away from it even when half flooded with 
water. This had a most serious effect on the flock. Ptot spread 
rapidly, and in two years Mr Purves lost L.800 value of sheep 
from this cause. The enlarging of the loch 7 s outlet, changing 
and widening part of the channel of the water of Torran, and 
other items of work in connection with the undertaking, cost the 
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tenant in all L.371,17s. But the object of the scheme was fully 
accomplished. The Leens now grow excellent crops of meadow- 
grass, affording valuable pasture. Bushes and sedges formerly 
grew in great abundance, but have now been partly superseded 
by rich grasses. A report on the undertaking by Mr Purves 
will be seen in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society for 1869. 

. Leaving Halkirk, we next visit the parish of Beay, a portion 
of which stretches into the county of Sutherland. The surface 
is irregular, and the extent under cultivation is small, but yet it 
contains a few as fine farms as any in the county. The most 
westerly estate in the parish is Sandside, owned by the Duke of 
Portland. He holds the whole of it in his own hands, and 
labours the home farm of 200 acres arable. The soil here is 
very light and sandy in some parts. So near to the hills the 
grain crops grow' well, and are ripe a few days earlier than on 
most other farms in the parish. The next estate we come to is 
one that has been the scene of very extensive improvements during 
the past twenty-five years—Dounreay, belonging to Sir B. C. 
Sinclair, Bart, of Murkle and Stevenson. The improvements 
on this and on the Murkle estate were reported upon by Mr 
Beid Tait, C.E., the able factor to Sir Bobert, in the Highland 
and Agricultural Society's Transactions for 1866. The estate of 
Dounreay measures 16,464 acres, and Murkle 2216 acres. The 
leases on both estates expired in 1859, and three years previous 
to that, the proprietor, Admiral Sir John Gordon-Sinclair (who 
died in 1863), being desirous of improving his land, obtained Mr 
John Mitchell, banker, Dingwall, to report upon the re-letting 
and improving of the estates. Mr Mitchell recommended the 
abolition of the sub-letting system, and the expenditure of 
L. 14,200 upon buildings, fences, and roads; at the same time 
submitting the following estimate, indicating a clear gain to the 
proprietor of L.1127,12s. 


Estate of Murkle, 

„ Dounreay, 

Present Rents. 

Outlays. 

Interest on 
Outlays at 
per cent. 

Futiue 

Rents. 

L.S32 4 0 
1,355 4 0 

L. 5,000 
9,200 

L.325 

59b 

L. 1,510 
2,978 

L.2,187 8 O 

L.14,200 

L.923 

L.4,488 


Rent for next lease, as above, . ... L.4,488 0 0 

Present Rent, .... L.2,187 8 0 

Interest on Outlays and Incidents, 1,173 0 0 

Taken from the proposed Rent, ■■ - ■ - — ■ - 3,360 8 0 


Leaves a clear gain of, . . . . L. 1,127 12 0 


O 
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The proprietor highly approved of Mr Mitchell’s report, and 
employed Mr Tait, the present factor, a gentleman of experience 
in land management, to carry out the recommendations. The 
farms were all let on nineteen years’ leases, the agreement bear¬ 
ing among other things that “ drainage money will be provided 
for such tenants as may not wish to drain at their own expense, 
on which money they are to pay the drainage rent charge along 
with and under the same conditions as the rent. All lands 
capable of being brought into profitable cultivation are to be 
improved by the tenant within the first seven years of the leases.” 
The large farms were advertised, and brought rents exceeding the 
valuation, the small holdings being let exactly at valuation. The 
rules as to reclaiming of waste land were stringently adhered to 
by the tenants, and in seven years upwards of 2000 acres were 
brought under cultivation, Mr Eeid Tait superintending the 
operations. During the first seven years of the leases 500 miles 
of drains were cut by the proprietor, 15 new farm-steadings and 
4 dwelling-houses erected, 22 miles of dyke fences and 19 miles 
of clay fences constructed, and 8 miles of service roads made. 
As showing the proprietor’s outlay on the improvements, I take 
the following statement from Mr Tait’s report:— 

Buildings 

L.6,620 11 64 
2,968 8 11" 

61 8 54 

L.9,650 8 II 

Drainage >. 

Estate of Dounreay, L 3,741 9 5j 

Estate of Murkle, . . . 2,771 3 4 

Tiles for Dounreay and Murkle, . 2,672 19 54 

9,185 12 3J 

Ring Fences. 

L.784 3 1 
323 5 5 

1,107 9 4 

Interior Fences . 

Estate of Dounreay, . . . L.414 7 9 

Estate of Murkle, . . . 486 16 104- 

901 4 71 

Farm March Fences. 

Estate of Dounreay, , . , L.396 8 9 

Estate of Murkle, .... 46 0 7 

442 9 4 

Property March Fences. 

399 17 3 

Carryforward, L21,6b7 1 8| 


Estate of Dounreay, 
Estate of Murkle, 


Estate of Dounreay, 
Etsate of Murkle, 
Miscellaneous, . 


Estate of Dounreay, 
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Brought forward, L.21,6S7 

1 82 


Service Foads. 


Estate of Dounreay, . 
Estate of Murkle, 

L.308 13 0* 

177 12 10{ 

486 

5 11 


Farm Foads. 


Estate of Dounreay, 

. 238 17 2J 


Miscellaneous. 


Estates of Dounreay and Murkle,] • . • 58 

3 11 


Flag Quames. 

Dounreay Quarries, .... L.2,431 2 7£ 

Murkle Qurnes, .... 727 7 Ilf 

Pavement Manufactory, . . . 903 11 Hi 

-a- 4,062 2 6i 

Total amount expended from Whitsunday 1859 to Mar¬ 
tinmas 1864, ........ L.26,532 11 33 

Mr Tait further says :—“From the sum of L.26,532,11s. 3|d. 
has to be taken the amount received for pavement, &c., and the 
value of the pavement in stock, amounting in all to L.2403, 
14s. 9Jd., which leaves, as the true amount expended, L.24,128, 
16s. 6Jd. The tenants pay an annual drainage rent charge of 
L.400,17s. at 6f per cent., and L.236, 17s. at 5 per cent. These 
sums capitalised amount to L. 10,904,17s. 3fd., which taken from 
L.24,128, 16s. 6Jd., leaves L.13,223, 19s. 2fd. as the amount 
expended by the proprietor upon improvements not yielding 
interest. The item L.399, 17s. 3d., under the head f Property 
March Fences/ was not included in the estimate of L.14,200, 
and therefore falls to be taken from L.13,223,19s. 2|d., leaving 
L.12,824, Is. llfd., which taken from L.14,200, shows a balance 
of L.1375,18s. Ofd. in favour of the improvements.” The leases 
-expire in 1878, and I understand that the proprietor comtemplates 
arranging with the tenants about this time for new leases. It is 
expected that by 1878 the arable area will be increased by at 
least 2500 acres, which at 15s. per acre, would produce a rental 
of L1875. This added to the present rental, L5084, including 
interest payable by the tenants, gives L.6959, which is the con¬ 
templated rental for next letting. By the end of the present 
leases, the debt upon the estates for improvements will he reduced 
to L 14,000. The interest which the tenants pay to the pro¬ 
prietor during their leases will pay off about L10,00Q of capital 
and interest 

But we must look more closely at these improvements. The 
most westerly farm on the Dounreay estate is Isauld, occupied 
by Mr Bain, who reclaimed a considerable portion during the first 
seven years of his lease, and who has improved about 30 acres 
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within the last four or five years. He drained the whole farm, 
fenced the greater part of it with flags and dykes, and is just now 
in process of fencing the remainder. Next comes the large valu¬ 
able farm of Lower Dounreay, occupied, as already stated, by Mr 
Miller, the tenant of Thuster. When Mr Miller leased it in 1859, 
the arable area extended to 450 acres, and since then he has 
added 200 acres. The soil was cut away from a good deal of 
these 200 acres for top-dressing purposes many years ago, and 
though very kindly treated is still light land. It would scarcely 
pay regular cultivation, but-will make good sheep pasture, which 
in fact was the chief object in reclaiming it. A part, however, 
of the new land produces good crops. Besides draining ancl 
fencing these 200 acres, Mr Miller drained a considerable portion 
of the old land, squared up the fields, and fenced them with dykes 
and flags, thus adding between 30 and 40 acres of what had 
hitherto been lost in curves and comers. The soil here is of a 
loamy nature, very close upon the rock, and not very heavy. Mr 
Miller is a liberal manurer, and a very careful farmer. Dounreay 
lies along the Pentland Birth, which strikes against a very rugged 
coast here with terrific fury, dashing the spray over a great breadth 
of land, and frequently thereby damaging the crops. Since Mr 
Miller entered the farm, a very handsome dwelling-house, four 
cottages for servants, and mill and stable, have been erected, 
besides other additions to houses on the farm. On Brubster, 
lying a few miles inland from Dounreay, Mr Miller keeps a very 
superior stock of pure Cheviots, feeding his hoggs on Dounreay, 
and selling ^them at the Georgemas Market, where he usually 
obtains the top prices. He also sells a number of his ewe hoggs 
to sheep farmers in the county for breeding purposes. 

Adjoi n ing Dounreay is Mr Brown’s farm of Upper Dounreay, 
which up to 1859 was wholly under heath, with the exception of 
a few small cultivated spots. In that year Mr Brown obtained 
a twenty-six years’ lease of it from Admiral Sir John Sinclair, 
and immediately set to the reclaiming. He lined off the land in 
square fields, drained it thoroughly, and then ploughed it, taking 
two crops of oats in succession, and manuring the land well. Then 
followed a crop of turnips grown with artificial manures, and then 
oats, the land being sown out into grass. The oats grew fairly, 
while the turnips toned out exceedingly well. In 1863 Mr 
Brown won the cup competed for annually by farmers in all parts 
of the county with turnips (yellow) grown on a field than only 
three years previous to that was clad with heath. The prescribed 
extent for competition was ten acres, and the weight of Mr Brown’s 
turnips v T as 25 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. 11 lbs. per acre, or 2J tons 
above the next highest in the competition. In 1865 Mr Brown 
competed with another field; but though his turnips weighed no 
less than 28 tons 15 cuds. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. per acre, he was unsuc- 
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cessful. The crops of recent years, though very fair, have not 
been equal to those of the first rotation. The improvements were 
finished a few years ago, and now the farm—a most complete one 
in every way—comprises an arable area of upwards of 500 acres, 
almost all of which Mr Brown has reclaimed at his own expense, 
and a good many years must elapse before he can be refunded for 
his enormous outlay. The fields were all fenced with dykes and 
flags, while service roads were constructed where necessary all 
over the farm. The soil is very light, and is a mixture of clay, 
loam, moss, and shingle, with an excessively firm subsoil. The 
rock comes so near to the surface that in draining it was found 
necessary to cut a groove in the slate. Mr Brown erected an 
excellent farm-steading and a very handsome dwelling-house. 
A few of the fields have been drained a second time, a step 
necessitated chiefly by the retentive nature of the subsoil. 
Passing on from these improvements, which have formed the 
largest speculations ever attempted in the way of land improve¬ 
ment by a tenant in the county, we come to the small farm of 
Wester Barrows ton, where slight improvement has been made of 
recent years. Next comes Barrowston farm, leased by Mr Mackay, 
and extending to 300 acres arable. About 150 acres were re¬ 
claimed here by the tenant between 1859 and 1866, while the 
old land has been improved by draining, fencing, and squaring. 
Additions have also been made to the houses. 

Pursuing our course eastward and passing Kennachy, on which 
there are a number of small tenants who have not been behind 
their bigger brethren in the way of improvement, we come to 
Skaill. This farm was leased by Mr Laing in 1859, with art 
arable area of about 200 acres; and it now extends to 400 
acres. Besides draining and fencing the new land, he has greatly 
improved the old land and made large additions to the farm¬ 
houses. Next we come to Hallam, a farm of 200 acres, occupied 
by Mr Dunnet. The tenant erected a new steading at his own 
expense, and has improved a good deal during the past fifteen 
years. A short distance farther on lies the farm of Lybster, the 
most of which has been under cultivation for some time. It is 
leased by trustees of the late Dr Milne, along with the Mains of 
Forss and the farm of Hollburnhead. Improvements of recent 
years have consisted of a little reclaiming, extensive draining and 
fencing, and some building. We have now detailed the improve¬ 
ments on the Dounreay estate, and before leaving it we may re¬ 
mark, that in no other district of the county have the past fifteen 
or twenty years worked a more striking change. The broad 
expansive plain between Sandside and Barrowston, once a barren 
outrun, is now a rich arable valley, boasting of two or three large 
farms as neat and regular as ever it has been our fortune to see. 
Crossing the river Forss, which divides the parishes of Beay and 
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Thurso, we laud on the estate of Forss, the property of Mr 
Sinclair, who has been a zealous improver of land, and who has 
done much for the welfare of those on his estate and all around 
him. During the past twenty-five years he has introduced con¬ 
siderable improvement in the management of his estate, as well 
as reclaimed and improved a considerable portion of land. 
Between Forss and Brimsness lies the fine farm of Brims, which 
was recently greatly extended and immensely improved by the 
proprietor under the superintendence of Mr Morris. The tenant 
of this farm is an extensive cattle-dealer, and feeds a large number 
of excellent cattle. He grows heavy crops of turnips, and con¬ 
sumes them mostly by cattle. 

Continuing our journey over the hill of Forss, and passing a 
number of small farms and crofts, the neatness and regularity of 
which bespeak taste and ceaseless toil, w r e come in sight of 
Thurso and surrounding district. From the bill of Forss we see 
a wide extensive district of cultivated land to the right and 
immediately in front; while to the left we have a full view of 
the stormy Pentland, of the towering cliffs of Dunnet Head, and 
of the distant Orkneys, robed like “mountains in their azure 
hue.” The first farm of any note that we come to here is Scrab- 
ster, belonging to the Crown, and occupied by Mr Hay. It was 
leased by him fourteen years ago, having been previously held 
for a long time by the late Mr Dunbar, who made extensive 
improvements in reclaiming, draining, fencing, and building. 
When Mr Hay entered, the arable area was scarcely 700 acres ; 
now it extends to 1000 acres. Besides improving these 300 
acres, Mr Hay drained the whole of the old land, fenced the 
most part of it, erected a very excellent farm-steading, and five 
cottages for farm servants. The greater portion of the new land 
is sown out in grass, being of an inferior character—a mixture of 
moss, light loam, and clay, with a retentive subsoil. The old 
land is good, and produces excellent crops. 

The land in the immediate neighbourhood of Thurso has been 
under cultivation for a much longer period than twenty-five 
years (the period over which this report extends), and therefore 
we pass it over without any special remark. It may just be 
mentioned that it is'neatly laid out, finely fenced, and very 
judiciously farmed. 

First in the parish of Thurso we shall notice the Ulbster 
estates. These are the property of Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, 
Bart., M.P. (grandson of the late Eight Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart, of Ulbster, the eminent and celebrated agriculturist), and 
extend to 75,000 acres or thereby, of which about 15,000 acres 
are arable, and about 60,000 acres consist of pasture, lochs, rivers,, 
plantations, and roads. A very considerable extent of land has 
been drained and enclosed on these estates within the past 
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twenty-five years, and especially daring the last ten or twelve 
years, while the extent of waste land reclaimed has been very 
large indeed. The draining and fencing have effected an immense 
improvement on the productiveness and value of the land. Since 
1849 upwards of 100 new dwelling-houses, chiefly for the 
smaller tenants, have been erected, while an equal number of 
farm-steadings have been either wholly or partially constructed. 
The dwelling-houses have all been built of stone and lime, the 
dwelling-houses being slate-roofed, and the office houses either 
slated or roofed with what are termed shed-covers, this being 
another name for slates of considerably larger dimensions than 
the orclinary-sized slates. Each dwelling-house on the smaller 
farms as a rule is 40 feet in length by 20 feet in width (external 
measure), and consists of three or four apartments, two of them 
measuring about 1G by 13 feet each, and the others about 10 feet 
square within. The dwelling-houses on the larger farms are of 
much larger dimensions, consisting of from five to nine apart¬ 
ments, varying according to the size and importance of the farm, 
and the wants and requirements of the tenants and their families. 
The office houses generally embrace barn (or mill), byres, stables, 
cart-sheds and other small houses, with cottages for the farm 
servants employed orf each farm. The minute details of the 
buildings on these estates are given as avoiding a pretty correct 
indication of the general style of houses on the principal estates 
in the county. Notwithstanding all that has already been exe¬ 
cuted in the way of house building, draining, enclosing, and 
other general improvements, much still remains to be done 
towards rendering the improvements complete, and Sir Tolle- 
mache Sinclair seems determined to accomplish this ere long. 
At the present rate of progress the whole should be satisfactorily 
overtaken within the next ten years, when every tenant on the 
property will be amply accommodated with substantial and com¬ 
modious farm buildings of every description requisite for their 
respective holdings. The proprietor has lately entered into 
arrangements for further drainage of waste land, preparatory to 
its being improved and brought under cultivation; and he and 
the able factor on the estate, Mr Logan, are now (Oct. 1874) in 
treaty with tenants and others for the erection of about 100 
additional dwelling-houses of the most modern and approved 
designs. Sir Tollemache has made at his own expense during 
the past twenty-five years upwards of 30 miles of road, at a cost 
of about L.100 per mile. During the last three years he has 
contributed L.6000 towards the Sutherland and Caithness Eail- 
way, now in active operation, besides giving about 20 miles of liis 
land to the line free of charge, the value of which is moderately 
estimated at L.4500. The expenditure on improvements on the 
Ulbster estates within the past twenty-five years is difficult to 
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ascertain with precise accuracy, but from the investigations we 
have been able to make it is certain that upwards of LAO,000 
have been expended by the proprietor alone in permanent 
improvements, exclusive of L.5000 and upwards of Government 
money. And supposing the tenantry to have expended equal to 
one-fourth of the amount disbursed by the proprietor, the aggre¬ 
gate expenditure would thus considerably exceed L.50,000. If 
to this is added the L.10,500 contributed by Sir Tollemache 
to the local railway, the total expenditure for improvements is 
not less than L.60,500—a very large outlay indeed, though 
probably not equal to the amount expended by Sir Tollemache’s 
grandfather (the late Sir John Sinclair) during an equal period 
of time while carrying on his extensive improvements on the 
estates. Sir Tollemache is presently engaged in the construction 
of extensive additions to Thurso Castle—the ancient family 
residence,—and these, when completed next year, will render the 
castle one of the most spacious and handsome buildings of the 
kind in the north of Scotland. The rule on the Ulbster estates 
is to grant leases of from fourteen to nineteen or twenty-one 
years" duration, according to the amount of rent and extent of 
improvement contemplated. The rotation or system of crop¬ 
ping followed is in conformity with the fifth or sixth shift, 
according to the nature or quality of the soil. The fields are 
generally well and judiciously laid out, varying in extent from 
15 to 30 acres, in proportion to the size and importance of the 
farm. The farms and crofts are upwards of 200 in number, of 
which there are twenty farms that are let on leases of nineteen 
years 5 duration at rents of less than L.600 and more than L.200, 
fifteen farms at less than L 200 and more than L.100, twenty at 
less than L.100 and more than L.50, thirty at less than L.50 and 
more than L.20, and 125 farms and crofts varying from L.20 
downwards. The principal farms on these estates on which the 
chief improvements in the way of draining, reclaiming, enclosing, 
and building have been executed of late, or are in course of com¬ 
pletion, are:— 



Tenant 

Acres. 

Rent. 


Skinnet and Braal, 

, Mr Waters, 

1400 

L 750 

O 

0 

Geiston, 

Mr MGBeth, 

1000 

530 

0 

0 

Stamland, &e, 

Mr Sutherland, 

725 

450 

0 

0 

Aimster, 

Mr Mackay’s Bepres>entati\ os, 

725 

400 

0 

0 

Buckles, 

Mr Davithon, 

540 

300 

0 

0 

Thurso East Mains, 

Mr M l Kidd, 

400 

305 

0 

0 

Glengolly, Arc, 

Mr Mill’s Representatives, 

335 

305 

0 

0 

Ormsiie,' &c., 

Mr Moore, 

420 

295 

0 

0 

Oldfield, &c., 

Mr Terrier, 

240 

223 

0 

O 

Ulbster Mains, 

Mr Shearer, 

630 

213 

0 

0 

Sibster, 

Mr Campbell, 

200 

212 

0 

0 


A few of the larger sheep and pasture farms on the Ulbster 
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estates, on which considerable improyements have been made 
during the past twenty-five years by surface draining and fencing 
are—-Strathmore, leased by Messrs Clyne, at a rent of L.630; 
Dalnawillan, by Messrs Elder, at L.547; Bumsdale, by Messrs 
Grant, at L.557; and Achlibster and Honstry, by Messrs Munro, 
at L.330. The rental of these estates, in the parishes of Thurso 
and Halkirk, twenty-five years ago, including the rent of Ulbster 
Mains and White Leens, in Wick parish, was L.6750. In the 
year 1869-70 it was L.11,544 (including the rental of Bumsdale 
and Achlibster, purchased in the interim by Sir Tollemache for 
about L.20,000). At the present time the rental of the Ulbster 
•estates has increased to L.14,283, including about L.1500 derived 
annually from pavement quarries on the estates. The value of 
the property, it will be observed, has greatly increased during 
the past twenty-five years—partly owing to the large and judi¬ 
cious expenditure of considerable sums of money on drainage, 
enclosures, house-building, and in other ways, and partly, no 
doubt, also owing to the natural upward tendency of rents, in 
obedience to the general prosperity of the country. It is very 
gratifying to know that, while there has been such a large in¬ 
crease in the rental of late years, the numerous tenantry on the 
estates are in prosperous and comfortable circumstances; and 
most heartily do they co-operate with the proprietor and factor 
in their laudable endeavours to improve the land. In connection 
with our account of these extensive improvements, it is but right 
to mention that they have been carried out chiefly under the 
management of Mr Logan, factor, who has had charge of the 
Ulbster estates for the last fourteen years, and who deserves 
credit for the energy, skill, and care displayed by him in the dis¬ 
charge of these duties. Sir Tollemache is a most considerate, 
painstaking, liberal landlord, and has signally sustained, indeed 
added to, the truly national prestige of his family. 

At the north-east point of the parish of Thurso lies Sir B. C. 
Sinclair’s compact little estate of Murkle, already spoken of. 
With the exception of the Mains, occupied by Mr Henderson of 
Stempster, Broynach, Westburn, and Stilley,the holdings on this 
estate are small, the rents ranging from L.60 downwards. Sir 
Robert also owns the estate of Stevenson, in Haddington, and is 
an energetic, popular landlord. 

Leaving Thurso, we next enter the parish of Olrick, in which 
is situate part of the estate of Battar. The improvements on this 
estate have already been noticed, having been effected by “ Shirra 
Traill” previous to 1849. It may be mentioned in a word here, 
that the fauns are all kept in excellent order, thoroughly fenced, 
well housed, and in many cases drained a second time. During 
the past eight or ten years the rental of this estate has increased 
from L.8214 to L.9589. One of the finest and neatest farms on 
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Battar is Thurdestoft, which was taken on lease by the late Mr 
Purves on the completion of Mr Traill’s improvements, and 
which he left to his youngest son, William Purves, on his death 
m 1862. Mr William Purves, an excellent farmer, also holds the 
farm of Lochside and the Mains of Barrock. Several other 
farmers in this parish have proved themselves skilful and ener¬ 
getic agriculturists—notably, Mr Gunn, Greenland, and Mr 
Thomas Purves, Hoy. Mr Thomas Purves, in addition to his 
Caithness holdings, leases the large sheep farm of Pdiifail in 
Sutherlandshire, and has a superior stock of sheep. Mr Smith 
of Olrick, a most indefatigable landlord, has made valuable im¬ 
provements on his neat little property, one of the most valuable 
m the county for its acreage. The extent is 2734 acres, and the 
annual value L.2274, 19s. 

Pursuing our course eastwards, we enter the parish of Bower. 
The principal estate in this parish is that of Barrock, belonging 
to the heirs of the late Sir John Sinclair. The Mains, extending 
to about 600 acres arable, is held by Mr William Purves, who* 
" hoggb” it, and works it with six pairs of horses. The other 
farms are chiefly small, the rental, with one or two exceptions, 
being under L.80. The late Sir John had a peculiar taste for 
reclaiming and improving land, and spent a great deal of pains 
and no little money in the improvement of his property. He 
reclaimed one farm of 300 acres—Quintfold—from moor and 
moss, draining, fencing, and providing it with excellent house 
accommodation. Quintfold is nov held as a “hogging” farm by 
Mr Gunn, tenant of Kilgour, in Sutherland, and produces very 
fair crops. Sir John also some years ago added two large fields 
to his home farm; while his tenantry, assisted and encouraged by 
him, have done a good deal during the past twenty-five years in 
the way of reclaiming and improving land. Sir John planted a 
number of acres around his residence many years ago, and Bar- 
rock is now one of the prettiest spots in the county. The spirited 
baronet’s principal improvement was the straightening and deepen¬ 
ing of the run of a burn which passes through a level portion of 
Ms estate, and wMch greatly damaged the surrounding plain by 
overflowing. Sir John cut a straight run, varying from 18 to 
40 feet wide, and constructed an embankment about 20 feet from 
the edge of the run, and from 14 to 18 feet wide at the base, 7 
ieet high, and tapering to 3 feet in width at the top. A large 
open ditch 12 feet wide by 6 feet deep was cut along the hack of 
the embankment, for the purpose of carr} ing away the water from 
the under drainage of the arable land, until the proper run should 
become deep enough for the whole stream. The scheme proved 
highly successful, about 3000 acres of land hitherto almost useless 
being converted into excellent pasture, while some of it has been 
reclaimed. Sir John also drained the loch of Alterwall, on the 
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north side of Ms estate. The water was first turned out many 
years ago, hut was allowed to run in again. In this way it lay 
until a few years ago, when the water was turned out at consider¬ 
able expense, and between 12 and 14 acres of the land was culti¬ 
vated. The soil is excellent sharp argillaceous loam, and produces 
grain and turnips, which are scarcely equalled on any other part 
of the home farm. The late baronet improved the sheep runs on 
his property by surface draining. On a considerable portion of 
the home farm wMns and other hedging were sown, but as no 
dyke or flag fence was erected to shelter the plants in their youth, 
they withered and grew very unsatisfactorily. The houses on 
this estate are not very good, while there is also need for more 
fencing. At the farm of Keiss, a short distance below 7 Barrock, 
w r here improvements have been going on of late, one of the 
neatest farm-steadings in the north w T as erected a few 7 years ago 

On the farm of Stanstil, in the neighbourhood of Barrock, Mr 
D. S. Wemyss, the spirited proprietor, effected considerable 
improvements during the earlier part of the last twenty-five 
years. He reclaimed a little, drained it all, and squared and 
fenced it, as also erected some houses. The farm is now occu¬ 
pied by Mr Leith, who has made various improvements. 

We next come to notice the improvements effected by Mr 
Clyne, Eeaster, which have been extensive, and very valuable. 
In 1841 he obtained a fourteen years' lease of the farm of Hoy, 
in the parish of Halkirk, from the trustees of the late Sir George 
Sinclair of Ulbster—the rent being L.55. The extent of the 
farm was about 200 acres, about 50 being arable. Daring 
the first eight years of his lease Mr Clyne reclaimed 73 
acres from hard hill ground, at a cost of L.600, and built a 
steading at L.150. He left this farm in 1853, getting L.51 as 
compensation, and leased the farm of Eeaster, from Mr Traill of 
Eattar, at a rent of L.350, the extent being 750 acres, of which 
400 were arable. He drained the land, at a cost of L.400, put 
in a new thrashing-mill, and cut a water-course at an outlay of 
L.305. Tw r o years before the expiry of his first lease—nineteen 
years—he obtained a renewal, and since then (1872) has ex 
pended L.300 in draining the arable land. Mr Clyne holds 
the farm of Brabstermire, on the estate of Brabster in Cannis- 
hay, as a sheep run, for which he pays a rent of L.160. Here 
he spent very nearly L.400 in surface drains, and put up 100 
chains of flag fence, at an outlay of L.35—the proprietor paying 
one half the cost of the fence. In 1862 he leased Strathmore, 
in the parish of Halkirk, from Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, on 
a lease of nineteen years, at a rent of L.521. On entering this 
farm he paid a grassum of L.560. Since then he has expended 
L.360 in surface drains. Of this outlay the proprietor refunded 
Mm L.220. He also holds the farm of Borgie, from Mr Smith 
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of Olrick, at a rent of L.420. This farm, which, extends to 
nearly 600 acres arable, was thoroughly drained and fenced by 
the proprietor while it was in his own hands, and Mr Clyne on 
his entry paid L.280 of valuations. In 1872 he leased the farm 
of Tollichen, in the parish of Halkirk, as a sheep run from Sir 
George Dunbar of Hempriggs, at a rent of L.150. Here he ex¬ 
pended L.80 in surface draining. In the same year he leased 
Westerdaie, in the parish of Halkirk, from the late Mr James 
Henderson of Westerdaie, at a rent of L.330, the extent being 
about 1200 acres, of which 200 are arable. On this farm Mr 
Clyne laid out L.120 in draining the arable land and surface 
draining the waste land. Several other farmers in this neigh¬ 
bourhood have been improving less or more of late. Mr Grant, 
by patience and perseverance, has extended Bowermadden from 
a mere croft to an excellent farm, doing everything at his own 
expense—draining, reclaiming, fencing, and building. 

Steering our course northwards we reach the farm of Lochend, 
in the parish of Dunnet, occupied by Mr James Purves. It, along 
with Seister, form a small property, belonging to the trustees of 
Miss Sinclair and Mr Perryman. When it was leased by Mr 
Purves in 1851, the extent of Lochend was 260 acres arable, 
40 acres of waste in-land, and 600 acres of hill pasture. He 
obtained an advance from the proprietor of L.400, at 6£ per 
cent, interest, under the lease for the completing of the draining 
and fencing of the arable land, and by 1859 the whole was 
accomplished, and the 40 acres reclaimed, drained, limed, and 
fenced—thus increasing the arable area to 300 acres. A new 
lease of nineteen years, and another advance of L.400 at 6 per 
cent, were obtained, and by 1864 other 82 acres were added 
to the arable extent. The remainder of the property, the 
Seister townlands, extending to 914 acres, was also let to Mr 
Purves in 1865, and then by agreement he expended L.400 of 
his own capital in the reclamation of 43 acres, which he divided 
into two fields, draining and enclosing them. The land re¬ 
claimed was partly of a mossy character and partly loamy, 
with 2} feet of dense subsoil clay. With the exception of one 
field, which was drained with stones, the whole was drained 
with pipe-tiles, two inches bore being the smallest used. The 
land was then ploughed, and sown with five bushels of oats 
per acre, and manured with about 2 cwts. of Peruvian guano. 
Some portions were top-dressed with from 4 to 6 tons of shell- 
sand or marl per acre before being ploughed at all, while others 
were top-dressed in the second furrow. The most of the land 
was trench-ploughed the second year, and sown with turnips, 
getting 1 cwt. Peruvian guano, 1 cwt. dissolved bones, 1J cwt. 
bone meal, and cwt. bone dust, along with 15 tons of farm¬ 
yard manure per acre. The first crop of oats averaged a little over 
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3 qrs. per acre, and after turnips over 3^ qrs., the weight of the 
grain averaging about 42 lbs.—nearly 2 lbs. heavier than the gram 
grown on the old land. The turnips did not turn out well at 
all, but the grass grew fairly. Mr Purves himself reported at 
considerable length on these improvements (see “ Transactions ot 
Highland and Agricultural Society’ 5 for 1869), and, therefore, it 
would be unnecessary to enter fully into detail here. It may 
be mentioned, however, that Mr Purves’s statement of cost and 
produce shows that the cost of the reclamation of the 82 acres 
was L.460, and that of the 43 acres L.418—total, L878. Prom 
the produce of the first rotation of the 82 acres he calculated 
that, besides paying 6 per cent interest on the loan of L40O 
and the rent of the land, he had a prospect of being repaid 
his own outlay of L.478 at 10 per cent, during the currency of 
his lease, and also of a margin for profit on account of the 
labour of the undertaking. He also calculated that the profit of 
the reclamation to the property, at the expiry of the present 
lease, should be thus:— 

Rent and interest charge on the S2 acres, . . L.3S 10 0 

Do. on the 43 acres, . . . . . 48 16 0 

S7 6 0 


L.87, 6s. of yearly rental, at 30 year* purchase, . 2619 0 0 

Less, L.15, 10s. original rental, at 30 years’ purchase, 465 0 0 

L.2154 0 0 

Since 1869 Mr Purves has reclaimed about 75 acres, and 
made various other improvements. He erected a steam mill 
of ten horse power, and made additions to the farm-steading, 
at a cost of L.450, for which he gets compensation at the end of 
the present lease. In 1865 he, by authority of the proprietor, 
drained the loch of Seister, at a cost ot L.84, whereby 269 acres 
of solnm were dried. About 150 acres of this was found to he 
suitable for cultivation; and in 1867 another extension of a lease 
for nineteen years was obtained, and L.1500 advanced from the 
Drainage Commissioners to under drain these 150 acres and 
another adjacent piece of land. Besides paying interest on the 
loan, Mr Purves was hound by this lease to expend L.400 of his 
own capital on enclosures, road making, &c. The under diain- 
ing of 150 acres were carried out accordingly, the drains having 
been constructed with consummate skill and care. The culti¬ 
vation was chiefly executed by the Earl of Caithness’s steam 
cultivator, and then barley and grass seeds of various kinds 
were sown. The barley grew pretty well, and did more than 
pay the cost of seed and labour. The grasses also came away 
very well the first year, and yielded an excellent crop of hay. 
During the past year or two, however, the sown grasses have 
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been gradually dying out in favour of wild grasses, and now the 
ground is covered with excellent natural foggage. The margins 
of the loch, and the portions deemed unfit for cultivation, 
were subject to drifting, and to prevent this, were sown with 
grasses simultaneous with the sowing of barley on the culti¬ 
vated land. The grasses grew pretty well, but have now 
also almost wholly disappeared. With the exception of a 
few spots, the whole of the loch now affords fair pasture for 
sheep, and in a few years it promises to become a valuable addi¬ 
tion to Mr Purveys already extensive sheep run. The soil of 
the reclaimed portion of the loch is argillaceous loam with a 
mixture of peat, moss, and mud, and would no doubt repay 
regular cultivation, hut in the absence of a saving clause in the 
lease Mr Purves is reluctant to undertake it- One of the most 
beneficial results of draining the loch has been the improving of 
the climate of the locality, as we have already noticed. Mr 
Purves, besides leasing the pasture lands of Dorrery noticed 
above, also holds the arable farm of Barrogill Mains, and a 
large sheep run between Lochend and Barrogill. 

We are now in the parish of Cannisbay, the seaboard of 
which resembles that of Latheron, being principally taken up by 
small crofts, and leased by fishermen. There are only four 
large arable farms in the parish, namely, Barrogill Mains, leased 
by Mr Purves; Philip’s Mains and West Cannisbay, held by the 
Earl of Caithness; and Freswick Mains, occupied by Mr Alex¬ 
ander. As already mentioned, the whole of Philip’s Mains was 
reclaimed by steam power. The noble Earl—a spirited agricul¬ 
turist—took this farm into his own hands about eleven years 
ago, and immediately improvements were commenced. The plan 
comprised 500 acres, of which only a few small spots were pre¬ 
viously under cultivation. First of all, a service road was made 
through the centre, and the fields were laid off, varying from 14 
to 35 acres. The land was then thoroughly drained with tiles, 
the drains being from 21 to 32 feet apart, and from 3 to 14 
feet deep, the latter depth being required in mossy portions. 
Ploughing then followed, the work being executed by Howard’s 
patent plough, drawn by steam. After lying a year or so in the 
maiden furrow, and re-cultivated and manured with about 5 
cwts. of guano, dissolved bones, and superphosphates per acre, 
it was sown with oats. Hext season another crop of oats was 
taken, the land being harrowed with strong harrows and edged 
tines, which cut the “ feals,” and reduced the land to an excel¬ 
lent tilth. The crop this time was better than the first. The 
third year’s turnips were sown with artificial manure, and with 
the exception of some spots afforded an excellent yield. The 
greater portion of the 330 acres, now under cultivation, has been 
gone over a second time, and the experience has been highly 
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satisfactory. A few of the fields are very hard, and subsoiling is 
to be tried this season. Before being touched the land varied 
from hard moor to swampy moss, which in some places mea¬ 
sured close on 20 feet in depth. The moss was so excessively 
soft on a few spots that it was dangerous to pass over it with 
horses, while the crops seldom came away properly. This 
danger, however, has been obviated, and the land greatly im¬ 
proved by a large quantity of clay having been driven on, and 
mixed with the moss. The whole of the land was limed with 
from 12 to 14 bolls per acre, but some fields are in want of a 
second dose. The farm has been nearly all fenced with dykes 
and flags. Steam is still used in ploughing, grubbing, harrow¬ 
ing, and other work, and is found to economise labour consider¬ 
ably. The plough hitherto worked by steam was a single furrow 
one, but the Earl has ordered a new one for three furrows. 
About 40 acres of moor and moss have been lined off for im¬ 
provement, and has all been drained, and part of it ploughed, 
while the remainder will he ploughed, and the whole cropped 
next spring. His lordship also erected an excellent steading and 
servants’ cottages, and now the farm is as neat and complete as 
any in the county. Adjoining this farm lie several hundreds 
of acres of waste land, all suited for cultivation—at least quite 
as good as that now hearing excellent crops on Philip’s Mains— 
and there is little doubt that before many years a considerable 
portion of it will be brought under the plough. The Earl ot 
Caithness has also drained, fenced, and otherwise improved his 
farm of West Cannisbay, and encouraged his tenantry in im¬ 
provements of various descriptions. On Ereswick Mains Mr 
Alexander has drained and fenced a large portion of late, while 
on the estate generally a good deal of reclaiming, draining, 
fencing, and building has been going on during the past twenty- 
five years. It is worthy of mention that Mr Sinclair of Fres- 
wfek is just now erecting a handsome new hotel, at John 
o’Groat’s House, for the convenience of visitors to that quaint 
spot of world-wide renown. 

Ip. noticing Cannisbay we must not neglect to take a look of 
the small island of Stroma, which stands out in the Pentland 
Firth about a league from the mainland, and which is part of 
this parish. It contains about seven square miles of surface, 
and the greater portion of it is cultivated, usually producing 
excellent crops. These, however, frequently suffer damage 
from salt spray, which rises furiously in rough weather from its 
irregular precipitous coast. 

While, however, enormous improvements have been made of 
late, much still remains to be done. It is computed that there 
are upwards of 40,000 acres of moor and mountain heath in the 
county deserving of and suitable for improvement. A consider- 
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able part of it might pay regular cultivation, but the greater por¬ 
tion is better suited for grass than for growing grain and turnips* 
Undoubtedly there is much room for improvement on the sheep 
runs by way of surface draining and fencing. Many hundreds 
of acres are at present next to useless, owing to their exces¬ 
sively wet nature. If surface drained these would make excel¬ 
lent pasture. 

Public PtOADS and Farm Buildings. — Roads .—-As already 
mentioned, that able baronet, Sir John Sinclair, also took the 
initiative in the improving of the Caithness roads. Up to 
1790 the roads in this county were wretchedly bad, in fact, 
scarcely deserving of the name. Sir John attempted to 
construct roads by the statute labour of the district, the first 
one lined off being from the hill of Bein Cheilt across the moss 
of Causewaymire towards Thurso. This, however, was found 
impracticable, and in 1793 an Act was obtained by which statute 
labour was converted into a money payment by occupants of 
land, at the rate of 30s, sterling for every L.100 Scots of valua¬ 
tion held by the occupants of land, and by cotters and the 
inhabitants of towns at the current rate of wages for the six 
days’ work. This assessment, as it might be called, raised a sum 
of L.500 a year, and by it the work was carried on. Again, in 
1803, an Act was passed appropriating for that year L.20,000 
towards making roads and bridges in the north of Scotland, it 
being provided that one-half the cost of the roads and bridges 
should be borne locally. In 1806 another Act was passed, by 
which authority was obtained for constructing six roads in Caith¬ 
ness, one-half the expense of which was to he paid by the Par¬ 
liamentary Commissioners, under the provisions of the Act of 
1803, the other half being paid by the county. The harvests of 
1816 and 1817, however, were so excessively bad, and so oppres¬ 
sive on the county, that only one of these six roads was made 
under the Act. This road commences at the Ord, runs along 
the coast to Wick, and thence through the centre of the county 
to Thurso. The half the cost of this road, known as the Parlia¬ 
mentary Eoad, amounted to L.16,437, 9s. 9d., and was paid by 
the landed proprietors of the county. Matters remained in this 
unsatisfactory state until 1830, when an Act was obtained for 
the repair of the old roads and the making of new ones by an 
assessment on owners and occupiers of land, amounting to 
an annual sum of L.1500, exclusive of the commutation of the 
statute labour money on cotters and inhabitants of towns. hTo 
fewer than 137 miles of roads were made under this Act, and 
from the completion of these to the present day, Caithness has 
been second to no other county in Scotland with respect to roads. 
The routes were judiciously selected, and the roads made in a 
most substantial manner, which the experience of the past thirty 
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or forty years has amply testified. Notwithstanding that on 
some of these roads the traffic has all along been very consider¬ 
able, they have required but very little casual repair, and 
are still as substantial as when first made. The assessment on 
occupants was sufficient to meet the expense of maintenance 
and repair of these roads, but no funds were available for pay¬ 
ing off the money borrowed to make roads. The proprietors, as 
enterprising a class of gentlemen as well could be desired, were 
not to be baffled. They agreed to double the assessment pay¬ 
able by them under the Act of 1830, for paying the borrowed 
sum in twenty-one years, and an Act was obtained in 1838 to 
substantiate this, and place the newly-made roads under the 
management of the Commissioners for the Bepair of Highland 
Boads. The Act of 1838 expired in 1859, the whole sum 
borrowed having been paid off. In 1860 an Act was passed 
f c laying a uniform assessment on the real rent of all lands and 
heritages in the county, payable half by owners and half by 
occupants, and consolidating all the funds and roads into one 
trust and system of management, and giving power to remove 
tolls when a fair and adequate substitute for the revenue they 
produce shall have been provided.” It was also stipulated by 
this Act that one or more tenant farmers should be elected by 
each parish, in addition to the former road trustees who were 
proprietors. Since the passing of this Act matters have gone 
on smoothly and satisfactorily. Several new pieces of road have 
been added to the list, which now extends to 270 miles, while 
the old roads have been kept in excellent repair. Tolls con¬ 
tinued to exist on the roads till the September meeting of the 
trustees last year, when, after considerable discussion, the 
abolitionists (who suffered a defeat the previous year) gained 
the day, and those obnoxious hindrances, which are being swept 
from the highways all over the country, were catalogued among 
the things that were, so far as Caithness was concerned. The 
assessment for maintenance and repair of the roads has been at 
the rate of 9d. per pound, since the institution of the road trust 
in 1860,—the abolition of the tolls having necessitated no rise 
in the taxation. One half of this rate is borne by the owners, 
and the other by the occupiers of land. As illustrating the 
burden which fell on the landed proprietors of Caithness in 
making roads, and the small assistance they obtained from 
inhabitants of towns, the following fact is interesting. In 1819 
an Act was passed appropriating L.5000 to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of the Parliamentary Boads in the Highlands and in 
Caithness, that sum to be paid annually by the Barons of the 
Exchequer in Scotland, and requiring the balance in each county 
to be assessed on the proprietors of land and houses in the 
county and boroughs, according to the return of rentals for the 
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income-tax in 1814. The whole of this assessment had to he 
paid by the landward heritors in Caithness, there being at that 
time no owner of house property in the towns of the county who 
was assessed for the income-tax. 

Buildings .—In no matter whatever connected with agriculture 
in Caithness is there jnore need for improvement than in houses. 
The importance of a commodious, convenient steading on a farm 
is very great indeed, and is fully appreciated only when enjoyed 
for some time. True, a vast change has been effected in the 
character of the farm-houses during the past twenty-five years, 
but still there is much need for further improvement. The larger 
farms generally throughout the county have pretty fair houses, 
some of them excellent. There are others, however, on which 
the buildings are in a deplorable state. On a few farms which 
require two pairs of horses the whole stock of houses stand in 
in one row, pretty long, but not by any means wide. The 
dwelling-house, stable, byre, barn, hen-house, pig-house, &c., are 
all under one roof; and if it were not for the appearance of an 
apology for a chimney on the top, one would have some difficulty 
in decerning from a few hundred yards which part of the structure 
is set apart for the human inhabitants. This state of matters, I 
gladly own, exists only in a very few cases, and there seems every 
prospect of these being obliterated soon. In numerous instances, 
however, the pile of buildings comprising the abode of the farmer 
and the office houses is astonishingly small and dilapidated. 
The buildings are narrow, the side walls low, and the roof of the 
ancient round style. The parts of the gables above the side 
walls are in many cases ft a l or turf. The thatch is either straw 
or rushes or other wild stuff, and it is tied down by ropes made 
of heath or of straw, with pieces of flags attached to a " mink ” at 
each end, the flags being substituted for pins to hold the ropes 
tight. The crofters’ houses, with few exceptions, are very far 
from what they ought to be. The dwelling-house is usually very 
small and ffeeble-looking. The only office houses on the build¬ 
ing are attached to the end of the fire-house, and are not much 
to boast of. Some of them are neat and comfortable, hut others 
are neither. The dwelling-houses of the crofters, however, 
though not by any means prepossessing from the outside, are 
frequently found to be clean and tidy in the inside. The interior 
airangements betoken cleanliness and rustic simplicity such as 
is to be met with in few countries. The entrance to not a few of 
the crofters’ houses is through the byre. There are generally 
two rooms, but sometimes only one, which is divided into two 
or three compartments by box-beds and presses. The fire-place 
is in the middle of the floor, and the smoke escapes through a 
hole in the roof—sometimes directly over the fire, hut as often 
at the other end of the room. The windows are generally small, 
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and in some cases there is no such thing to he seen. As illus¬ 
trative of the state of some of these cottages, I quote the follow¬ 
ing from Mr Campion’s report, referring to a small crofter’s house 
which he visited in the parish of Dunnet:—“A considerable 
portion of the room in which the family were sitting was occupied 
by a sow with a litter of eight pigs. There was no window, and 
the only access for light and air was through a hole in the roof 
by which the smoke escaped.” Fortunately, however, such dark 
pictures can now be drawn less frequently than in 1869. 

The new steadings -in Caithness are of the most modem con¬ 
struction, and are comfortable, commodious, and substantial in 
every way. Where water is not obtainable the thrashing-mills 
are driven by steam, and in many cases are fitted up with com¬ 
plete dressing machinery and elevators. Thus the grain is sepa¬ 
rated from the straw, dressed, and conveyed to the gTanary or 
deposited in the sack, in perfect preparation for the market, 
without any manual labour whatever, excepting, of course, the 
feeding of the mill. There are also a few horse mills in the 
county, these being chiefly on small farms. The stables on a 
number of the finer farms are exceedingly good, large, well- 
ventilated, and substantial. Byres are also very good on some 
holdings, but less attention is paid to the housing of cattle than 
of horses. The dwelling-houses on the large farms, as well as on 
the small ones, were generally very miserable till about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. Since then, however, no lack of spirit 
has been shown in this way, and now a large number of as hand¬ 
some residences as are to be seen anywhere will be found in this 
county. A good many of them are surrounded with fine hedging 
and small planting, which add immensely to the appearance of 
the building, and greatly improve the fertility of the tastefully 
laid out garden. A few of the landed proprietors’ residences are 
secluded and beautifully wooded. Building material is obtain¬ 
able in Caithness comparatively easily. The wood has all to be 
imported, but stones are found almost everywhere in the county. 
The ruhble work is constructed for most part of the flagstone of 
the county, and the corners are usually built with the native 
freestone. The native slate has also been used as thatch, hut it 
is heavy, and requires not only very strong couples and sarking, 
but also finely-built walls. Another objection is, that it is 
porous, and yields to the pressure of the weather, and becomes 
dingy and ugly in colour. Small unimportant houses are gene¬ 
rally covered with native slates, measuring from 18 inches to 2 
feet long by 14 to 20 inches broad. In by far the majority of 
cases imported slates are used, the most popular variety being 
the Welsh slate. Lime for building purposes is also imported, 
and costs about 3s. per boll. The general arrangement between 
landlords and tenants in Caithness as to building houses is that 
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the former meet all expenses, while the latter perform all the 
cartage, and pay interest on the outlay. There are a few excep¬ 
tions to this rule, hut not many. In a few cases the proprietor 
has erected houses without any interest from the tenant, accord¬ 
ing to stipulation on entry; and in numerous instances the 
tenants have made additions to and repairs in their steadings 
from their own purse. A few of the very best steadings in the 
county were erected by the proprietors themselves while the 
farms were in their own hands undergoing improvement, but 
there is no doubt that the vast change for the better which has 
taken place of late years among the farm-houses in Caithness is 
due in a great degree to an intelligent, enterprising, well-to-do 
class of tenants. 

Draining and Fencing — Draining. — To economise space and 
save repetition of names, I noticed the principal undertakings in 
draining and fencing, as well as house-building and road-making, 
in detailing the land improvements; and, therefore, nothing re¬ 
mains to be done here but to give a general idea of the modes of 
construction. It is worthy of remark, that Caithness was among 
the first counties to apply for money from the Government 
Drainage Loan of 1848. In less than twenty years upwards of 
L.70,000 were borrowed from the Government by proprietors in 
this county, and expended by them or their tenants in drainage, 
the tenants paying 6J per cent, interest, and the proprietors 
affording security. This, in itself, is a sufficient proof that the 
spirit of improvement has been keen in Caithness for many years. 
Besides this L.70,000 of borrowed money, the expenditure of the 
proprietors’ own capital in draining during the past five years 
must have been very large. There is no data upon which a cal¬ 
culation of this expenditure could be based, but it may be men¬ 
tioned that between 1830 and 1870 upwards of L.260,000 was 
expended in drainage, fencing, and buildings. In some parts pi 
the county draining is rendered a matter of extreme difficulty, 
in consequence of the horizontal flags coming so close to the 
surface; while in others it is made very expensive by a dense 
retentive clayey subsoil. The distance between the drains varies 
from 20 to 36 feet, according to the character of the soil, the 
average depth being 3 feet—varying from 2 or 21 to 3 or 34 feet, 
according to the porous or retentive character of the subsoil and 
the depth obtainable without coming into contact with the solid 
rock. "When the rock comes within 2 feet of the surface, tiles 
are laid in a groove cut in the rock for them. The object of this 
is to ensure safety for the tiles from the agricultural operations. 
On some estates tiles varying from 1| to 3 and 4 inches have 
been used for all in-draining, while in others—the Ulbster estates, 
for instance—by far the greater proportion have been formed with 
stones in the bottom. These latter drains are generally known 
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by the name of “ coupled drains/' that is, drains formed by 
placing a couple of flat flags opposite each other, on edge, in the 
middle or bottom of the drain, and afterwards placing smaller stones 
on the sides and over the top. This species of drains, if well and 
carefully executed, is very effectual, and gives general satisfaction 
for many years. The leader drains in most cases are generally 
formed of stones and built. Leader and other drains are also 
•sometimes formed of tiles shaped like the letter “ U,” the mouth 
being turned down. The cost of drains per chain is generally 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s.—the average being 4s. The drainage, generally 
speaking, has been well executed, has proved very beneficial, and 
ultimately will amply repay both proprietor and tenant. There 
is one thing in connection with the efficiency of draining which 
deserves the careful attention of farmers—the thorough clear¬ 
ing of ditches and outfalls. It is of the utmost importance that 
the water, on emerging from the leading drains, should have free 
course; as, when it is impeded, the drains are choked and ren¬ 
dered useless. 

Fencing .—Perhaps there is no county in the north of Scot¬ 
land better supplied with fences than Caithness. With the 
exception of a few small farms, the whole arable land of the 
county may be said to be enclosed. The fences consist of stone- 
dykes, hedges, flags, and wire. Pences constructed of wire are 
necessarily limited, for two reasons. In the first place, wood, as 
we have frequently observed, is not grown in the county; and 
secondly, in such a county shelter is obviously a great considera¬ 
tion. Por the most part stone dykes form the ring fences, while 
the interior or subdividing fences are generally constructed of 
flags and hedges, or hedging alone. The flag fences consist of 
large thin pavement or flag-stones, about 4 feet in height, set on 
edge in a trench previously dug, the stones being erected perpen¬ 
dicularly, and well secured in the ground. Whin-seeds are 
generally sown on each side of the flags, the whins being very 
useful in supporting and protecting the flags; while the flags 
shelter the plants in their youth, and so facilitate their growth. 
In a few years the whins grow up 2 or 3 feet above the flags, 
and the two together form a most substantial fence, very valuable 
as affording shelter for the stock. These fences cost from 4d. to 
6d. per lineal yard, and last for many years, though not nearly 
so long as the more substantial stone-built dykes, which, includ¬ 
ing the quarrying, cost about 2s. per lineal yard for dykes 
standing 4 feet in height, exclusive of the “ cope.” On a good 
many farms the fences are formed wholly of hedging—whins, 
thorn or beech, or these mixed together. It is only in some 
cases, however, that hedging survives the spring blasts when not 
sheltered in their youth by flags. Perhaps the most popular 
fence of all is the flag and whin fence. The croppings of the 
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whir] hedges make excellent fodder for horses, and are utilised in 
this way by many farmers. Some of them “ supper” their horses 
every night from November till February with whin-croppings. 
One unfortunate result of the extensive use of whin hedges has 
been to spread and foster rabbits. These destructive creatures 
were not by any means plentiful previous to 1830, but now the 
county is swarming with them. 

Grain Crops — Wheat —This variety of grain was tried pretty 
extensively in Caithness some fifteen or twenty years ago, but 
now it holds a very secondary place among the cereals. In 1856, 
the extent under wheat was 617f acres; in 1857, 380J acres; 
in 1868, 79 acres; in 1869, 28 acres; in 1870, 22 acres; in 
1871,* 22 acres; in 1872, 68 acres; in 1873, 82 acres; and in 
1874 37 acres. The average yield per acre is scarcely 3 \ quarters 
—too low to be a remunerative crop. So far north, however, as 
latitude 59°, it could scarcely be expected that such a fine 
variety of grain as wheat would grow satisfactorily. The east 
winds in spring are much too cold, w r hile sunshine is not suffi¬ 
ciently plentiful for wheat; but, however fine the climate might 
have been, Gaithness could never have ranked high as a wheat- 
producing county, the soil being unsuited for this variety. Wheat 
requires not only a fine climate, but also a considerable depth of 
soil;—its roots are of a piercing nature, and, pushing themselves 
down through the soil, abstract the nutriment from a great 
depth. The soil of Caithness, generally speaking, is very shallow, 
and the snbsoil is too dense to allow roots to spread freely in it, 
and hence its unfitness for wheat. Wheat is generally sown after 
turnips, the “clean ground” being best suited for it. When 
turnips are eaten off by sheep, wheat should not be sown on that 
land. Full value is not obtained of the droppings, as these are 
confined to the surface, and therefore it does not come into 
direct contact with the roots of the wheat. “ Clean land,” well 
manured with farm-yard manure and lasting artificial manure, 
when put under turnips, is the most suitable for wheat in this 
county. The varieties most in favour are the red and white 
wheat. The seed is generally sown in autumn and winter, and 
the wheat is usually the first ready for the Teaper. A large 
quantity of flour is used in Caithness, the home supply being a 
mere trifle compared with the consumption. 

Barley .—Caithness has been an important here and barley 
producing county for more than 200 years. In 1856 the extent 
under here or barley was 1983 \ acres; in 1857 it was 2818J- 
acres; in 1868, 781 acres; in 1869, 1778 acres; in 1870,1737 
acres; in 1871, 1966 acres; in 1872, 1639 acres, in 1873,1744 
acres; and in 1874, 1895 acres. Barley has not been gaining 
much favour in this county during the past twenty-five years, 
just maintaining its position, and little more. It grows mode- 
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rately well, and is of very fair quality, the average yield being 
about 4 quarters per acre, and the standard weight about 50 lbs. 
per bushel. Almost every year a considerable quantity, however, 
falls a little short of this weight. The soil on the finer districts 
of the county is peculiarly fitted for barley, and were the climate 
more genial and sunshine more abundant, luxuriant crops would 
be certain. A soft friable soil, not above a medium loam, is best 
suited for barley, the roots of which instead of piercing, as is the 
tendency of wheat, spread laterally and extract the food from the 
surface. Earley requires nutritious feeding, and hence it is 
always sown after turnips, the land being then in good heart. 
The practice, so prevalent in Caithness, of eating the turnips 
off the land by sheep, is peculiarly advantageous to growing 
barley. The land is generally put in a high state of stimulation 
by the sheep, and the manure, being confined to the surface, is 
easily within the range of the barley roots. In many of the 
finer counties damage is frequently sustained to the barley crop 
by the land being too rich when manured by sheep, but in 
Caithness the crop is threatened by no such danger, the only 
difficulty being in obtaining a proper tilth after the treading of 
the sheep. A fine tilth is essential to the successful cultivation 
of barley, and a good deal of labour is sometimes entailed in 
Caithness in obtaining this. The Caithness farmers are fully 
aware of the advantages to be derived from judicious changing of 
seed, and many of them spare no expense in procuring the very 
finest samples to be had from warmer climates. The seed is 
changed every two or three years on several farms. The com¬ 
mon barley (two-rowed) and the here or <l bigg ” (four-rowed) are 
varieties chiefly used, the latter from its hardier qualities being 
the most in favour. Chevalier, as being superior in distilling 
qualities, is gaining popularity here as elsewhere. A consider¬ 
able quantity of here and barley is exported every year, while 
a large number of quarters is consumed at Mr Henderson's 
distillery in Wick. Earley is sown from the middle of March 
up to the last week of April, and is usually ready for mowing by 
the 8th or 10th of September, sometimes earlier. Barley, as well 
as wheat, is both sowm and reaped by machinery. 

Oats .—This variety is the standard grain crop of Caithness. 
It suits both the soil and the climate better than either wheat or 
barley, and for every acre sown with these two latter varieties 
upwards of thirty are put under oats. The area under oats in 
1856 was 19,258§ acres : in 1857,22,153 \ acres; in 1868,31,952 
acres; in 1869, 32,734 acres; in 1870, 32,635 acres; in 1871, 
33,094 acres; in 1872, 33,116 acres ; in 1873, 33,007acres; and 
in 1874, 33,071 acres. The produce of oats has increased about 
one-third during the past twenty years, which is partly attribut¬ 
able to the decrease in the area of wheat, but chiefly to the 
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increase of the arable acreage of the county. Oats grow well, 
and are generally of good quality, though seldom exceeding 
42 lbs. per bushel in weight, the standard weight being 40 lbs. 
The yield varies from 3 to quarters per acre. The preparing 
of the seed land receives a good deal of attention, and certainly 
no labour could be more advantageously expended. A considei- 
able portion of the land for the oat seed, with the exception of 
the turnip ground, is ploughed in autumn, and exposed to the 
ameliorating influences of the winter; and, when the land is 
clayey or stiff, the effect is favourable. Spring-ploughing, how¬ 
ever, even of lea, is usually preferred. The turnip land is all 
ploughed in the spring, many acres of it being turned over the 
one day and sown the other. This has been found by experience 
to suit admirably well, the portions sown in this way generally 
affording the heaviest yield. Scarifying has been tried, but light 
ploughing is preferable. The land is well harrowed and reduced 
to a fine tilth. The roller is used on almost every holding, some 
of the farmers going over the ground twice with this implement. 
There is no doubt but fine soil is beneficial to the growth of 
grain, and an even surface proves a great advantage in harvest 
in facilitating the operations of the reaper. Sowing is generally 
'Commenced about the 20th of March, and is carried on till about 
Uhe end of April, the quantity of seed per acre ranging from 5 to 
*6 bushels. The lea land and stubble fields, where the rotation is 
'On the six-shift principle, are sown first, the turnip land being 
Heft untouched as long as possible to accommodate the sheep in 
♦eating off the turnips. Harvest is generally begun about the 
second week of September, and finished about the middle of 
October. By this season of the year the weather often becomes 
rough and unsettled, making the successful harvesting of grain a 
matter of extreme difficulty. Many of the more enlightened 
farmers take the precaution to cut their grain before it is 
thoroughly ripe, or “ dead ripe,” as it is called, but still a good 
many hang on in hope of the proper maturing of every ear. It 
is a notorious fact that an amount of grain, which it would be 
impossible to calculate, is lost or greatly damaged every year 
throughout the north of Scotland in consequence of delay in 
harvesting,—a delay not caused by sloth or laziness, but by a 
reluctance on the part of farmers to mow the grain until it be¬ 
comes dead ripe, believing that to cut corn before it reaches that 
stage entails a loss. The contrary, however, is in reality the 
case. When not fully matured before being cut, the grain ripens 
sufficiently in the stook, and yields more corn and better straw 
than if left on the root till it is “ dead ripe.” When the grain 
is left uncut till thoroughly ripe, the top-ears are stripped and 
shedded in the harvesting operations, and thus the very best of 
the crop is sometimes lost. But the chief advantages of early 
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cutting are, that shaking by wind is often avoided, and that there 
is a chance of the grain being ready for the stack sooner than if 
left on the root till every ear is ripe. The damage by “ shake ” 
is sometimes heavy in this county, while the grain is frequently 
rendered inferior by discolouring and sprouting. When wet 
weather sets in, the grain is sometimes built in “ screws ” on the 
land, two or three cartloads being put into each. This prevents 
sprouting, and preserves the colour of the grain, but the addi¬ 
tional turning over entails a considerable amount of loss by 
shedding. The varieties most commonly in use are Early Angus, 
the Common Oats, Sandy Oats, Kildrummy Oats, Eed Oats, 
Potato Oats, and Birley. The Early Angus yields well and 
ripens speedily. The Common Oats produces a large return of 
straw, while the Kildrummy variety is most productive both in 
straw and grain, and is specially adapted for thin land. Potato 
Oats yield exceedingly well, but are very susceptible of damage 
by wind, and therefore are not cultivated so extensively as they 
would otherwise be. The seed is changed every two or three 
years, and is usually taken from the Lothians. Seed from Orkney, 
Morayshire, Aberdeenshire, and other places in the north, has 
also been tried, but the change from the south suits best. The 
produce of grain in this county is scarcely equal to the consump¬ 
tion, but yet a considerable quantity is exported, some of it as 
seed for earlier counties, and some of it as meal. The importa¬ 
tion of grain is therefore pretty large, the greater portion of it 
being foreign oats—-Danish and Russian. The quantity of the 
home produce available for human food is also lessened a little 
by a considerable number of quarters being annually eaten by 
cattle and sheep, especially the latter. Horses also consume a 
great quantity of grain. 

Bye, &c .—Yery little rye is sown except where no other crops 
will grow—on mounds of sand and shingle. In 1865 there were 
only 21f acres under this crop; in 1868 the extent rose to 117 
acres; but in the following year it fell to 60 acres. In 1871 the 
extent was 34 acres; in 1872, 27 acres; in 1873, 69 acres; and 
in 1874,70 acres. The crop is usually a fair one, not very heavy, 
but of good quality. The rye is chiefly consumed in the county. 
Beans and peas are grown to a slight extent, and are used wholly 
at home. Since 1856 the annual area under beans has not 
exceeded 4 acres. In 1856 the area under peas was 31| acres; 
in 1868, 66 acres; in 1870, 36 acres; in 1872, 31 acres; and in 
1874, 27 acres. A small patch of tares is also grown on the most 
of the farms, the total annual area being upwards of 300 acres. 
Tares are included in the green crop returns. 

During the last twenty-five years the total area under all kinds 
of grain crops in this county has increased close on 14,000 acres. 
In 1856 the extent was 22,2354 acres; in 1869,34,644 acres; in 
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1872, 34,881 acres; and in 1874, 35,150 acres—increase during 
tlie past five years, 506 acres. 

Hay and Grass. —In a county so largely devoted to the rear¬ 
ing of sheep as Caithness, it could scarcely he expected that hay 
could be very extensively grown. A moderate quantity is grown 
on every farm, hut the produce of hay is not equal to that of 
some other counties of a similar size. When carefully cultivated, 
the crop is generally pretty heavy, and of very superior quality. 
The extent of hay and grass under rotation in 1856 was 18,713J 
acres; in 1857, 21,234j acres; in 1868, 27,211 acres; in 1869, 
26,028 acres; in 1870, 27,646 acres; in 1871, 26,418 acres; in 
1872, 26,169 acres; in 1873, 26,144 acres; and in 1874, 27,744 
acres*. Perhaps no kind of crop whatever tests the manurial con¬ 
dition of the soil better than hay. When the land is not well 
cultivated and liberally manured, it is almost useless to think to 
obtain even a fair crop of hay, or a continuous covering of grass, 
unless the land be naturally very rich. The adaptation of the land 
lor hay and grass, and the selection of seed, have been receiving 
a good deal of attention from the Caithness farmers of late. It 
is impossible to lay down any given rule for the mixing of grass 
seeds, the different kinds of soil requiring different mixtures, and 
therefore great care has to be taken in selecting the proper variety 
for the soil to be sown. From 30 to 35 lbs. of seed is generally 
given to the acre, according to the character of the soil, the quality 
of the seed, and the purpose in view. Heavy wet land gets a 
little more seed than dry light land; and -when the land is to lie 
under grass for a number of years, the mixture has to be slightly 
changed and increased. The following is a mixture largely used 
in this county in regular rotation:— 

lbs. per acre. 


Comm os. Byegrass Seed, .... . . 12 

Italian do. .8 

Biennial Bed Coloured Seed, . .8 

Alsike or Hybrid,.2 

White do. .2 

Trefoil or Yellow, . .2 


34 

Of course, many other kinds of mixtures are sown in the county 
than the above. In fact, almost every farmer follows some plan 
of his own. . When the land is to be left under pasture for some 
time, the weight of Alsike and white clover is increased about 
2 lbs. in each case, while 2 or 3 lbs. of perennial red clover is 
substituted for the 8 lbs. of the biennial variety, and 6 or 8 lbs. 
of different kinds of meadow grass added. A variety of meadow 
grass, known by the name of " rough stalk meadow grass ” or 
“ sodgers,” is greatly in favour, and suits damp soil well. A lb. 
or two of field parsley does very well in pasture grass, and is tried 
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on a good many farms. A great diversity of opinion exists as to 
what depth the seeds onght to be covered, the general opinion 
being that when covered to a depth not exceeding £ inch, the 
seeds germinate quickest, and thrive best afterwards. When 
covered to a depth of 1 inch or 1J inch, as is done in some cases, 
the seed is slow in sprouting, and some of it never appears at all. 
Farmers also differ as to the time at which seeds ought to be 
sown, some holding that they should be sown immediately after 
the grain, while others maintain that the most advantageous way 
is to delay sowing them as long as they can be harrowed in 
without damaging the grain. Mr Miller of Dounreay sows his 
grass seeds along with the grain, and his hay crops are scarcely 
equalled by any in the county. His mode of procedure is first 
to sow the grain and harrow it thoroughly, following the harrows 
with the roller, then to sow the grass seeds on the rolled land, 
covering them with chain harrows, and lastly, rolling the land 
again. The grass seeds are thus covered at a uniform depth, and 
therefore come up more regularly than they do in ordinary cases. 
A number of other farmers pursue the same course, and find it 
to suit admirably well. A very small proportion of the hay 
crop is seeded, the most of it being cut early for eating purposes, 
in order to obtain an aftermath. The seed is almost all imported. 
The hay is consumed in the county partly by the horses, the 
cattle, and the sheep. 

Boot Chops — Turnips .—Caithness has long been famed as a 
turnip-producing county. The soil is well adapted for them, 
while they are less susceptible of damage by the climate than 
grain crops. They have always been sown at a great breadth, 
and have yielded extremely welL In 1856, the area under 
turnips was 7839J acres; in 1857, 8820 acres; in 1868, 12,561 
acres; in 1869, 12,831 acres; in 1870, 12,874 acres; in 1871, 
13,042 acres; in 1872, 13,247 acres; in 1873,13,751 acres; and 
in 1874, 14,045 acres. The area has been gradually increasing 
in a uniform ratio with the increase of arable land. About one- 
fifth of the arable land is generally devoted to turnips—one- 
third of that portion being swedes, and the other two-thirds 
being Aberdeen golden-yellow, purple-top yellow, and globes of 
various kinds. The swedes frequently weigh as much as 28 
tons per acre, while the yellows sometimes reach 36 tons 
per acre. A challenge cup is competed for annually by all 
farmers in the county with yellow turnips, and the average 
weight of the competing fields has generally been about 25 
tons per acre—an average that would compare perhaps with 
any other county in Scotland. The annual average weight for 
the whole county is considered to be slightly higher than any 
other county in Scotland, even the famous turnip counties of 
Aberdeen and Banff included. In 1856 the total average per 
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acre was 18 tons 18 cwt., or fully 1 ton 8 cwt. above Sel¬ 
kirk, the next highest county in Scotland in that year. 
"While, however, the Caithness turnips weigh well, many 
experienced agriculturists hold that they will not compare 
with the turnips of Aberdeen or Banff in feeding properties 
—a phenomenon attributed to the want of granite in the 
Caithness soiL The Caithness turnips are considered to be 
rich in phosphates, and specially adapted for rearing large bony 
•cattle, but are comparatively devoid of beef-producing properties. 
Whether this be due to the character of the soil or to some other 
cause, it is not very easy to ascertain, but many of the Caithness 
farmers are satisfied with the truth of the statement. The 
preparing of the turnip land is an important matter, and entails 
a large amount of labour. The stubble land is usually ploughed 
at a considerable depth, in the autumn or winter, and thus 
exposed to the pulverising effect of the winter. Some farmers 
plough the land across the rig, wdiile others, believing that this 
cross-ploughing prevents the successful clearing of the land, 
plough parallel to the old furrow. The land is again ploughed 
or grubbed in the spring, some running across the field, and 
others along the furrow. When the land is dirty, a second 
grubbing is given it by some farmers, and the weeds gathered, 
and either burned or driven off the fields. This system of 
frequent overturning and cross-steering is believed by not a few 
to be instrumental in breaking and spreading the weeds, and 
thus strengthening their hold of the land rather than being of 
good service in their extermination. Scarifying has been tried 
on a few farms, and found to suit admirably well. Scarifying 
is generally executed at a depth of from three to six inches, 
within five or six weeks after the removal of the grain in autumn, 
and when the land is in a very foul state, it is scarified twice, 
and harrowed with chain harrows two or three times during the 
winter. In the spring the land is ploughed and prepared in the 
usual way. The scarifying economises labour, and is a most 
commendable method of preparing the land. As yet it has 
been tried on only a few farms in this county, but is likely to 
become much more general at no distant date. The sowing of 
the turnips is usually commenced about the 20th of May, and 
concluded about the 20th of June, the seed being now all sown 
with machines. The farm yard manure is seldom so abundant 
as to go over the whole of the turnip land, and therefore a large 
quantity of artificial manure is required. When 10 to 15 
tons of farm-yard manure is given to one acre, 5 cwt. per 
acre of dissolved bones, bone meal, and bone dust is deemed 
sufficient, the quantity being considerably increased and supple¬ 
mented with a few bushels of whole hones, when no dung is 
spread. Swedes sometimes get as much as 20 tons of 
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farm r yard manure, and 6 or 8 cwt. of artificial stuffs per 
acre. The hoe is now almost exclusively used in the thinning 
process, though some years ago thinning by the hand was 
pretty general in some districts. The greater portion of the 
turnips are eaten off the land by sheep; a considerable quantity, 
however, being stored for the cattle, or for eating by sheep on lea 
or stubble fields when the turnip land is wet. When the land 
is soft or mossy, the turnips are all driven off the land and 
stored in pits, varying from two to twenty loads, and covered 
with earth. When stored on the land, the pits range from one 
to three loads. Storing generally commences about the end of 
October or the 1st of November, and some farmers have their 
crops stored before Christmas, save the portion to be eaten on 
the root by the sheep. Very little of the turnip crop is driven 
off the fields. 

Rape, &c. —Eape, cabbage, mangold, and carrots are sown to a 
slight extent, and grow well. In 1856 the area under these 
varieties was 25J acres; in 1868, 111 acres; in 1871, 66 acres; 
and in 1874, 79 acres. Eape is very rich in feeding properties, 
and usually occupies upwards of 60 acres. The cultivation of 
rape would no doubt pay farmers well, but when grown at great 
breadth there is a danger of the turnip crop being deteriorated 
by strayed seeds of rape, which shake out in the harvest opera¬ 
tions, and lie dormant under grass, germinating when the land is 
broken up and sown with oats or turnips, thus strengthening 
the natural tendency of the turnip plant to degenerate and revert 
to its original state and character of rape. In Ireland, where 
rape is grown extensively, it is no unusual thing to find rape 
plants here and there on turnip fields—a fact attributed to the 
practice of sowing that variety of root crops. Mangold is grown 
only in very small quantities. It has been tried by a number of 
farmers, but given up by the most of them, in consequence of 
its tendency to seed too soon. 

Potatoes .—This esculent is grown in sufficient quantity only 
to meet the home consumption. In 1856, the area under 
potatoes was 1282^ acres; m 1857, 1571f acres; in 1868, 2226 
acres; in 1869, 249 u 3 acres; in 1870, 2489 acres; in 1871, 2590 
acres; in 1872, 2514 acres; in 1873, 2087 acres; and in 1874, 
2190 acres. The soil of Caithness is well suited for potatoes, 
and the yield is usually excellent, second perhaps to no place in 
Scotland, the Orkney islands excepted. The weight per acre is 
sometimes as much as 11 tons, while the quality is superior. 
The favourite varieties are Orkney Eeds, common Eegents, and 
Paterson’s Victoria Eegents. Other kinds are grown on some 
farms to a slight extent. The Orkney Eeds are the most prolific 
variety, and can be sown longest on one farm without deteriorat¬ 
ing. Seed is frequently changed, and is taken from Orkney and 
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the Lothians. From 15 to 20 loads of farm-yard manure, and 
2 or 3 cwt. of artificial manure are generally given to the 
acre of potatoes. Crofters and the labouring classes live largely 
on potatoes, while potatoes and fish constitute the staple meal 
of the fishing population. Scarcely any potatoes are exported, 
but for what is exported the top prices are obtained. Disease 
seldom does much damage to this crop, but frost sometimes 
checks the growth prematurely. 

Since 1849 the annual area under green crops has increased 
by nearly one-half. In 1856, the area was 9510 acres; in 1869, 
15,263 acres; in 1871, 16,034 acres; in 1873,16,304 acres; and 
in 1874,16,746 acres. 

Cattle Breeding and Cattle Feeding. —For at least fifty 
years back cattle breeding has been a special feature in the agri¬ 
culture of Caithness, while feeding has occupied quite a secondary 
position. The rearing of cross stirks for sale, in lean condition, is 
second only to the extensive breeding of sheep in the programme, 
if I may be allowed the expression, of the Caithness fanners. It 
affords a quick overturn of money, a handsome revenue for out¬ 
lay, and suits the characteristics of the county admirably. The 
number of cows kept in the county is very large, and at one 
season of the year the stock of young cattle is correspondingly 
numerous. In 1856 the total number of cattle in the county 
was 15,694; in 1857, 18,196; in 1868, 21,226; in 1870, 19,731; 
in 1872, 20,630’; in 1873, 22,037; and in 1874, 22,616. Since 
1849 there has been an increase of considerably upwards of 8000. 
I have already referred to the inferior character of the ancient 
cattle, and to the efforts of Sir Jokn Sinclair to improve them, 
stating that his experiment of crossing the native cows with 
Galloway bulls had turned out unsatisfactorily. The climate of 
Caithness did not suit the Galloway, and though Sir John suc¬ 
ceeded in improving the size of his cattle, and in making them 
better suited for farm work, he reduced their milking and fatten¬ 
ing properties. The West Highland breed, being a kindred race, 
were much more suitable than the Galloway for effecting the 
first step of improvement in the Caithness cattle, and as a natural 
consequence Sir John’s experiment with the Kyloe bulls proved 
highly successful. The chief characteristics of the West High¬ 
landers are thoroughly hardy constitutions, thick hides, with long 
soft hair, short muscular limbs, wide chests, deep and well-arched 
ribs, straight back, and strong quarters. Thus, then, the West 
Highland bull was readily recognised as possessing all those im¬ 
portant points in which the ancient Caithness cow was deficient. 
The West Highlanders are slow in arriving at maturity, and their 
first crosses with the Caithness cattle showed little improvement 
in this way. The crosses, however, were much larger than had 
ever been raised in the county before, and of course it was im- 
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possible to bring every point to perfection at once. They gradu¬ 
ally improved in feeding properties, and when carefully kept for 
four years or so, finer beef could scarcely have been got. The 
Argyleshire blood was preferred for the lowland farms, and that 
from Skye for the hilly holdings. As might have been expected, 
the stock raised on the former places were larger than on the 
latter. The Caithness farmers continued breeding from West 
Highland bulls until their stock of cattle was almost entirely of 
Kyloe blood, and in fact very fair specimens of the shaggy tribe. 
Ho other notable step was taken in the breeding of cattle till 
about 1820, when the first shorthorn bull was introduced by the 
late Mr Horne of Scouthall. Mr Horne naturally believed that 
the speedy beef-making properties of the shorthorn would mate¬ 
rially improve the West Highland breed, increase their size, and 
accelerate their maturity. Shorthorn bulls were put to the 
home-bred cows, and the progeny fully equalled the most san¬ 
guine anticipations. They were larger and finer shaped than the 
ordinary cattle of the county, and matured and fattened much 
more rapidly. While they inherited the weight, quality, and 
early maturity of the shorthorn, they retained the hardy consti¬ 
tution and broad chest of the West Highlander. The outward 
shapes, as a matter of course, resembled those of the sire, though 
at first a good deal of coarseness was observable. Careful breed¬ 
ing, however, removed these objections, and by 1830 the shorthorn 
cross had got so much in favour in Caithness that the general 
cry was for shorthorn bulls. Mr Horne fed his crosses, sending 
them to London, where he usually obtained the top prices of the 
day. In 1838 he entered the Smithfield market with a lot of 
20 four-year-old cattle, and had the unprecedented honour, at 
least so far as the north of Scotland was concerned, of carrying 
home L.40 for each of them. The fame of the Caithness cross 
was thus established, and dealers from far and near flocked to the 
county in search of lots for sale. The number of shorthorn bulls 
annually introduced gradually increased, until they have now 
almost wholly superseded all other sires. By 1849 the majority 
of the principal farmers reared from cross West Highland cows 
and shorthorn bulls, though the Kyloe hulls were still to he 
found on a good many farms. They, however, as well as the 
West Highland cows, gradually decreased in number, just in 
proportion to the increase of shorthorns, and now they may be 
almost said to have ceased to hold a place among the live stock 
of the county. For several years back the cows have principally 
been crosses, descended originally from Kyloe cows and ^horthorn 
bulls. Crossing and re-crossing with these animals has gone on 
from year to year, and unless very great care be taken, there is a 
danger of the breed of the county being seriously deteriorated. 
When too ofteu crossed, or, in other words, reduced to a relation- 
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ship too close to the pure shorthorn, the animals are apt to be¬ 
come weak in the constitution, narrow in the frame, flat in the 
rib, and too long in the legs, unless great care is taken in the 
selection of the sires. So long as the bulls are good the danger 
is not so serious. For some eight or ten years past the Caithness 
cattle could scarcely have been equalled in a commercial point 
of view, possessing, as most of them did, many of the principal 
characteristics of the shorthorn—the characteristics adapted for 
commerce—and the hardy constitution of the Kyloe cow. The 
obtaining of a really good shorthorn bull has long been a great 
aim with a large number of Caithness farmers, but it is equally 
true that a few are too indifferent with regard to this important 
point, as, in fact, is the case almost all over the northern counties. 
During the past three or four years a larger number of ordinary 
or second-rate bulls have been used in Caithness than for some 
years previous, and though not yet felt to any great extent, the 
result is beginning to make its appearance. These remarks apply 
with equal force to every county north of Perth; and, perhaps, to 
nothing is it more largely due than to the by far too extensive 
breeding of shorthorns at random throughout the whole country. 
Were a much smaller percentage of the number of shorthorn 
Lulls that are bred now-a-days sent out through the country for 
breeding purposes, and this percentage employed more largely, 
or as largely as they were some eight or ten years ago, there 
would be fewer of those light-waisted, weakly-eonstitutioned, ill¬ 
shaped animals which are so obnoxious on the market day, and 
which are to be met with in almost every county in Scotland. 
The result of using inferior bulls is doubly damaging when the 
cows are of an ordinary character; and though certainly not in¬ 
ferior to the general run of cows in the north, the Caithness 
cows are not of so superior a description as to make up for the 
deficiency in some of the bulls, and hence a number of the young 
stock at the present day is scarcely what could be wished for. 
The legs are too long, the bones too big, the ribs tpo flat, and 
the chest too narrow. These animals have a wonderfully good 
appearance when young—one year old—-being high above the 
ground, but by the time they reach two years, when the 
Irame is in a more advanced state of development, the defi¬ 
ciencies appear more prominently, and it is then, and then only, 
that the mistake of keeping inferior stock is thoroughly under¬ 
stood. The remedy required to effect the desired improvement 
in these deficient stocks is quite clear, and but for the expenditure 
entailed in the procuring of it the improvement would have been 
effected long before this time. The obtaining of superior short¬ 
horn bulls will not do it alone. Better cows are also requisite. 
As already stated the cows have been too often crossed from 
the original breed. Starting perhaps with a second-class female 
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animal—a firat or second cross from the Kyloe breed, and an 
inferior bull,—-crossing has gone on on the female side in succes¬ 
sive generations, in many cases until the constitution is so 
grievously weakened and the general character and outline so 
deteriorated, that it is quite needless to think that these animals 
could produce profitable stock, however good the bull might be. 
The only course, therefore, is to revert to the original Kyloes, or to 
introduce some new and different breed. Some farmers are trying 
the former plan, while others are experimenting with improved 
crosses. Still better, however, I think, than either of these, would 
be the introduction of superior black polled cows. It is a singular 
fact that this profitable breed of cattle, so popular in Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray, is almost entirely unknown in-Caithness. 
The sleeky polls have never taken a place among the live stock 
of this count} r , as their kindred race, the Galloways, once did. 
A few have now and again been strewed over the county, but I 
believe I am not far wrong in saying that the total number has 
never at any one time exceeded fifty. It is generally admitted 
that, taking every thing into account, the most profitable cross of 
the day is a cross between a shorthorn bull and a polled cow. 
The hardy constitution, the superior quality of beef, and breadth 
of frame of the poll, amalgamates with remarkable readiness with 
the early maturing qualities, weight, and excellent style of the 
shorthorn, thus forming a cross second to no other description. 
The position these animals—peculiar to the north of Scotland 
*—take at the annual fat stock shows in England is sufficient 
testimony of their superiority. One objection which some Caith¬ 
ness farmers have to breeding from polled cows is, that they are 
of opinion that the crosses between them and shorthorn bulls are 
slow in growth, and therefore not suited for their system of sell¬ 
ing off in stirks. There is no doubt that the special feature of 
the crosses with the polled cow is their adaptation for remunera¬ 
tive feeding; but though they sell them in stirks, they are pur¬ 
chased lor feeding purposes, and it is but natural to suppose that 
a higher price would readily be paid by feeders for an animal 
well adapted for feeding than for one with no such features 
recommending it. The belief that those crosses are slow in 
growth is not very largely shared in by the general farming com¬ 
munity, while it is regarded as groundless by almost all of those 
who have had practical experience in the matter. The milking 
qualities of the first or second cross cows between polls and 
shorthorns are also good, while the animals are quiet and peace¬ 
able. The crass between a West Highland cow and shorthorn 
hull reaches maturity much earlier than the original Kyloes, and 
is in many ways a most profitable animal It is, however, 
generally less than the polled cross, and seldom pays the feeder 
so well. One strong objection to the extensive- use of Kyloe 
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cows is, that it is a matter of extreme difficulty to catch them 
in proper season, and so secure a calf at the right time. Many 
of them pass seasons without having calves at all, especially 
when their calves of the previous year are allowed to suck, and 
this has often to he done on account of the furious temper of the 
cows. The special recommendations of the Kyloe crosses are that 
they are well adapted for cold climates, and do not necessarily 
require high feeding. Polled bulls have also been tried in 
Caithness, and an improvement was effected in some ways, while 
in others their influence was unfavourable. They improved the 
constitution of the crosses, but reduced rather than increased 
their weight. It is a recognised fact in breeding, that the consti¬ 
tution of the progeny is similar to that of the dam, and the 
frame or general outline after that of the sire. Therefore it is 
clear that the most judicious system is to cross with a shorthorn 
bull of good shape and a polled or some other cow with an 
equally good constitution. The improvement of the class of 
cows in Caithness is likely to be a question of some importance 
very soon, and hence these remarks we have ventured on. It 
must be remembered, and I mention the fact with pleasure, that 
the remarks as to the inferior stock do not apply to Caithness 
generally, only to a small section of the county. The Caithness 
cattle, generally speaking, will compare with those of any other 
county north of Aberdeen, while about one-half of them will 
stand second to an equal number of no other county in Scotland. 
These may seem strong remarks, but, nevertheless, they are 
correct; and if proof were wanted, it is sufficient to mention that 
from L.18 to L.21 are annually obtained for Caithness yearlings 
about the month of July. 

Strange to say, cattle feeding—that important branch of 
husbandry so popular over the greater part of the north—is 
comparatively unknown in Caithness. Only a very few farmers 
pursue it at all, while the total number of cattle fed annually, 
compared with the whole stock in the county, is very small 
indeed. The general principle is to rear cross stirks, and sell 
them off in summer—generally in June or July. During the 
winter and spring, the more careful cattle breeders give their 
calves from 1 to 2 lbs. of cake and bruised oats daily along with 
turnips and straw. The calves are usually dropped before the 
middle of March, and the following may be regarded as the 
general system of bringing them np :—“ Each calf has 8 quarts 
daily of warm milk divided into three meals direct from the cow. 
Some allow the cows to suckle their calves. The calves are kept 
on warm milk for about fifteen weeks, but when they are three 
weeks old they get a little oilcake made into jelly with hot water, 
at any or all of the meals. The quantity of cake given is gradu¬ 
ally increased until it reaches first half-a-pound and then a 
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pound per day. At the end of fifteen weeks skimmed milk is 
substituted for the warm milk, and this, along with cake, is con¬ 
tinued for a month longer. The calves are then well grazed, 
and generally sheltered at night. Not later than the 1st of 
November, and even sooner, the daily ration of 1 lb. of cake 
is resumed, which is continued until the stirk goes to grass next 
season, and for a fortnight longer if the beast will eat it. When 
the calves are put on turnips, the daily allowance is about 40 
lbs. a head, and this is gradually increased to 60 lbs., divided 
into three meals, with oat straw ad libitum!’ There are many 
exceptions to the above rule; some farmers being more liberal in 
their treatment, and others not so considerate. Grass is gene¬ 
rally ready for the cattle about the middle of May, and for a short 
time the stirks are left out only an hour or two daily if the 
weather is cold. They are always housed at night for some 
time, and when the grass is ready to cut they get a small quantity 
of it in the byres. The supply of grass usually continues up to 
the middle of September, but for a short time before that house 
feeding with tares and other stuffs has often to be resorted to. 
The period of house feeding is thus very long, and no little diffi¬ 
culty is frequently experienced in tiding over the time and main¬ 
taining the cattle in uniform condition, or rather in gradually 
improving them. The principle of continuous feeding from the 
very first is strongly approved of in this county, and almost every 
farmer who possibly can carries it out most consistently. This, 
no doubt, entails a heavy outlay, but no more profitable manner 
of investing money lies within the range of farmers. Cattle thus 
regularly fed from their youth upwards, but not too highly fed, 
aie much in favour with fleshers and dealers, and hence the 
established fact, that Caithness farmers usually obtain from 10s. 
to L.1 a head more for their stirks than those of any other 
county in the north, and from L.3 to L.4 more than dealers 
receive for Irish cattle of a similar age. A large number of 
stirks from this county are annually brought into Aberdeen, 
Banff, Moray, Inverness, and Boss for feeding; and as illustrating 
their comparative superiority of out-coming qualities, a fact 
communicated to me by an Aberdeenshire farmer is worthy of 
mention. Towards the end of the autumn he purchased a few 
Caithness stirks and a few Irish beasts of about the same age, 
and as near to the same size as could well be imagined, and tied 
the whole up together, feeding them with the same material. The 
result was that when selling time came, the Caithness beasts drew 
L.5 a head more than the Irish. The difference in the buying 
price was about L.2, 10s., the Caithness stirks being, of course, 
the dearer. Other similar instances could be mentioned. Mr 
Henderson of Bilbster has one of the finest stocks in the county 
on his farm of Westerseat, and rears his calves in a most sys- 
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tematic manner, feeding them very highly all along, and selling 
them in July or August at about L.19 per head, the weight 
ranging from 4i to 6 cuts. One lot of Mr Henderson’s stirks 
was sold in Aberdeen at L.21,10s. a head for wintering purposes, 
while another lot was sold for the ilesher at L.19, 10s. Several 
others in the county, such as Mr Henderson of Stempster and 
Sir George Dunbar, obtain enormous prices for their yearlings. 
A good many of the larger farmers keep no more cows than sup¬ 
ply their respective farms with milk, and buy in young cattle 
from the smaller tenants around them to consume their straw and 
make manure. They generally purchase the stirks towards the 
close of the summer or in autumn, and keep them throughout 
the winter, sell i n g them lean in spring, and receiving from 15s. 
to LI for every month’s keep. 

Perhaps the principal reason for so little cattle feeding in the 
county is the fact that fully one-half of the turnips is devoted to- 
sheep, and that, therefore, to feed a number of cattle with the 
other half of the turnips would entail a very heavy outlay for feed¬ 
ing stuffs. It is also held by some that the turnips of Caithness 
are not so well suited for raising beef as for producing grazing 
cattle—a feature attributed to the geological formation of the 
county; and another troublesome barrier was the unsatisfactory 
means of communication with the southern markets. I mean the 
communication for fat cattle. The steamboat is disliked both by 
fleshers and farmers as a means of conveyance for fat cattle. How, 
however, that the railway has been opened there will he no room 
for complaint in this way. It seems pretty evident that there are 
grounds for the supposition that the Caithness turnips will not 
compare in feeding properties with those of Aberdeen and Banff; 
hut yet, as experience has shown, they are capable of producing 
very superior beef, if partly supplemented with cake and other 
feeding stuffs. The few cattle that are fed at the present day in 
the county are excellent, and command the top prices. The 
Earl of Caithness feeds from 60 to 70 two and three year olds 
annually at his farms in Cannisbay, and they average very close 
on L30 a head, the animals going to Aberdeen salesmen, who 
bring well-nigh L40,000 worth of cattle every year from Caith¬ 
ness—one salesman alone (Mr John Duncan) having had about 
L.30,000 worth last year. The tenant of the farm of Brims 
also feeds a large number, and in one way or other generally 
puts several thousand pounds worth of fat cattle through Ms 
hands in one season. Several other farmers feed a few animals, 
and though it may be some time in becoming general, there is 
every reason to believe that feeding cattle will gradually increase 
in the county. Were cattle-feeding pursued extensively, the 
already fine crops of turnips would be considerably improved, 
while their feeding qualities would be greatly enhanced. It is 
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well known that the value of manure made by feeding animals, 
especially when cake is liberally used, is much higher as crop- 
producing material than the dung of the store cattle, and per¬ 
haps nothing would be more beneficial to the Caithness land 
than liberal treatment with superior farm-yard manure. The 
introduction of black polled cows would also form an incentive 
to cattle feeding, inasmuch as the polled cross is perhaps better 
suited for feeding than any other kind of cattle whatever. A 
few Ayrshire cows are to be found throughout the county, these 
being used solely for their superior milking qualities. 

But I must conclude the general remarks on cattle, and 
devote a few sentences to the breeding of pure shorthorns, which 
has lately become a distinct branch in the agriculture of the 
county. As already stated, the first to introduce shorthorn bulls 
into Caithness was Mr Horne of Scouthall. His example was 
early followed by the late Sir John Sinclair, Bart. of.Barrock; 
Sir George Dundas, Bart.; Mr Henderson of Bilbster, Mr Hender¬ 
son of Stemster, and Mr Adam of Lynegar. The bulls came 
from Thornington and Sittyton. As illustrative of the character 
of the bulls introduced, it is sufficient to mention that the 
famous Sittyton bull “ Malachite/' the winner of a first prize at 
the Royal English Society’s Show, was purchased by Sir John, 
and used by him with much success for three or four years. At 
the local show in 1874 Mr Macbeath, Gerston, took the first 
prize among aged shorthorns, and the Highland Society’s medal 
with a dark red of good quality and fair shape, bred by Mr 
Campbell, Kinellar. Mr Henderson of Stempster was first 
among two-year old shorthorn bulls, and Mr Brown, Watten, 
coming first among yearlings with a bull bred by Lord Polwarth. 
Eor many years shorthorns were usedfqr crossing purposes only, 
but recently three herds of this breed have been established— 
one at Sir George Dunbar’s home farm of Aekergill Tower, one 
at Mr Henderson’s farm of Westerseat, and one at Mr Adam’s 
farm of Lynegar. The foundations of these herds, as well as 
almost all the bulls used throughout the county .for crossing, 
have been procured from Aberdeenshire—Sittyton, Kinellar, 
Little Haddo, Uppermill, and other places. The cows on Acker- 
gill and Westerseat have been brought to their present astonish¬ 
ingly pure condition by careful breeding and judicious selection 
of bulls; while Mr Adam, besides three cows of his own breed¬ 
ing, has three young females from Sittyton and Little Haddo. 
Sir George breeds five or six bulls annually, and sells them to 
his tenants and others in the county, receiving from L.25 to 
L.30 a head; while Mr Henderson, whose herd is very carefully 
managed by Mr Morris, annually rears seven or eight bulls. 
He has been rearing pnre shorthorns for eight or ten years, and 
has now fourteen or fifteen cows for breeding purposes. He has 
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had several very excellent bulls of late from Aberdeenshire, and 
breeds very fair stock indeed. He sells Ms bulls throughout the 
county, and averaged close on L28 for Ms last year’s crop— 
ten in number, wMle the previous year he averaged about 
L.35 for six. Besides breeding these few shorthorns, Mr Hender¬ 
son keeps a large stock of excellent cows, and has divided the 
honours with Sir George at the local cattle show for some years 
back. Mr Adam of Lynegar has done little more than made a 
commencement as yet, but will no doubt prove Mmself a worthy 
opponent to Ms two older and better tried brethren in the short¬ 
horn line. He has a very neat well-bred young bull in stock 
just now out of one of his young shorthorn cows. Such laudable 
efforts as these for the improvement of cattle farming certainly 
deserve encouragement and commendation. But it seems very 
doubtful, indeed, if the breeding of pure shorthorns in Caithness 
will ever come to be either remunerative to the breeder or 
beneficial to the county at large. The climate is by far too cold 
for the successful rearing of really superior shorthorns ; and the 
spreading of an inferior lot of bulls in the county, even though 
sold at a mere trifle, would be almost ruinous to the farmers. 
In Caithness the shorthorn is as an exotic plant, better suited for 
the improving of the indigenous plants, than for being planted 
and cultivated in its original state. 

Sheep Farming. —Breeding and feeding sheep is and has been 
for many years the staple branch of agriculture in Caithness. It 
is doubtful if any county north of Edinburgh with such a large 
area of cultivated land is devoted so largely to sheep-farming 
as this one. The whole of the hill pasture, more than a third of 
the inland grass, fully half the crop of turnips, and a considerable 
portion of the grain crops, are consumed by sheep. On many 
farms^ almost the whole crop is eaten by sheep, and farmers seem 
to think that they could have no more remunerative way of 
utilising their produce. Sheep is their hobby; and rather than 
keep them on scanty pasture, they would devote every atom of 
the year’s crop to their feedi n g. The general system of sheep 
management is similar to what will be found in the south of 
Scotland. In fact, the Caithness sheep farming may almost he 
said to be a model taken from the south. The following shows 
the number of sheep in the county since 1856:—In that year 
there were 73,858; in 1857, 72,730; in 1868, 96,295; in 1869, 
92,643; in 1870, 88,016; in 1871, 90,035; in 1872, 101,458; in 
1873, 107,491; in 1874, 108,829. The stock of sheep consists 
cMefly of Cheviots, half-bred and other crosses, the former being 
in the majority. There are also a few Leicesters; hut these, with 
two or three exceptions, are kept more for crossing purposes than 
with any other view. As already stated, the ancient or natural 
breed of sheep was a blackfaced variety known as Kerry sheep. 
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the whole county being at one time covered with them. The 
establishing of the present very superior stock is entirely due to 
the past fifty years. However inferior the native stock of a county 
may be, it usually takes a very long time to root it out and 
establish a foreign breed, even though that breed should be of 
the very first order. The farmers of this county saw that the 
massive, hardy-constitutioned Cheviot was better suited for remu¬ 
nerative rearing on their expansive wastes than the unshapely, 
slow out-coming Kerry, and thereupon it was the special work 
of a period to root out the one and establish the other. How. 
scarcely a single representative of the ancient breed remains to 
remind one of their characteristics, while the Cheviots and their 
crosses have been the staple breed for a much longer period than 
that over which this report extends. Cheviots were first intro¬ 
duced about the beginning of the present century by Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart, of ITlbster, on the estate of Langwell; but it may 
just be mentioned, in a word, that this worthy baronet made an 
effort before then to improve the breed of sheep by the introduc¬ 
tion of the merinos, which were at that time the most fashionable 
breed in the country, being patronised and cultivated by George 
III. The land was too wet for them, however, and notwith¬ 
standing that Sir John purchased leather and “had them all 
equipped in boots,” they did not thrive. The Cheviots, however, 
prospered most satisfactorily ; and, as already stated, the Lang¬ 
well flock—the first of the kind in Caithness—was at one time 
one of the most favourably known in Scotland. The introduc¬ 
tion of Leicesters in 1822 by Mr Home, who was proprietor of 
Langwell by that time, may be said to have been the starting- 
point of that most remunerative system of sheep-farming which 
has won an undying name, not only for Caithness, but for the north 
of Scotland. For some years the spread of Leicesters was not 
very rapid, the wet character of the pasture and the want of 
fencing operating against their being extensively adopted. 
Draining, however, as well as fencing, was early commenced, and 
for more than thirty years the Leicester tups have been used all 
over the county. There are now four or five pure Border Leicester 
stocks in the county, the first one being established by Mr Brown 
of Watten about thirty-five years ago. He has continued to breed 
since, and usually keeps about fifty ewes, selling his tups in 
shearlings at an annual public sale of Leicesters, the majority of 
them being purchased by farmers in the county. Sir George 
Dunbar was the next to follow Mr Brown’s example. He has 
reared his own ewes for a number of years, and has been very 
successful indeed. He began with ewes purchased by his father 
upwards of thirty years ago from Mr Davidson of Cantray, and 
has since drawn blood on the female side from the Learmoutb, 
Haymount, and Sisterpath stocks. He obtains the very finest 
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tups to be had from lord Polwarth, Miss Stark (Millendean), Lord 
Southesk, Messrs Clark (Oldhamstoekb), and others. This care and 
enterprise in the selection of his tups will be inferred from the 
fact that he purchased the second prize tup, belonging to Messrs 
Clark, at the Lothian Earn Sales in 1874, at the handsome sum 
of L.5Q—a comparatively low figure, however, for the quality of 
this animal He is a lengthy tup, of fine quality and excellent 
shape, and will no doubt amply repay Sir George for his outlay. 
He also disposes of his tups in shearlings at the public sales, and 
usually obtains from L.8 to L.14 a head. He retains a few of 
the finer of the ewe lambs every year, and sells the “shotts” 
when fat. Sir George had the third prize at the Highland and 
Agricultural Society's Show at Inverness in July last, both for 
ewes and gimmers in well-filled classes. Mr Puiwes, Thurdes- 
toffc, turned his attention to breeding Leicesters a few years ago, 
and now keeps about 100 ewes, drawn chiefly from the well-known 
stock of Millendean and Linton, near Kelso He also sells his 
young tups at the public sale, and in 1874 topped the list with 
an average of close on L.9 a head. He competed unsucessfully 
at Inverness in the same class with Sir George Dunbar, but car¬ 
ried everything before him at the local summer show. He has 
employed tups of the first order all along/and had the good for¬ 
tune to secure, over the heads of a multitude of well-known 
breeders, the first prize Oldhamstocks tup at the Lothian sales, at 
the moderate figure of L.60. Mr Miller, Thuster, and Mr Adam, 
Lynegar, breed just as many Leicester tups as they require them¬ 
selves. They have about fifty ewes each of the very best descrip¬ 
tion, and procuring tups from the finest stocks of the day, rear 
very superior tups. Mr Adam obtained the nucleus of his stock 
from Mr Nisbet, Lambden, who took a very creditable position 
at the Highland and Agricultural Society's Show at Stirling in 
1873, The tups in general use throughout the county are very 
superior, perhaps second to those of no other county in the north; 
and while the Caithness Leicester breeders continue to carry away 
the stars of the Lothian Ram Sales, there is little fear of any 
falling off. The majority of the farmers keep pure Cheviot ewes 
all of a very superior description, and in many cases of their own 
breeding, and between these and their excellent Leicester tups 
produce half-bred hoggs that are scarcely equalled in Scotland. 
Leicester tups, especially Border Leicesters, are particularly well 
suited for crossing with Cheviot ewes. Their characteristics are 
early maturity and great aptitude to fatten; and when crossed 
with a hardy Cheviot, the progeny inherits an astonishingly large 
share of the most commendable qualities of both sire and dam. 
A number of farmers have been breeding from half-bred ewes for 
some years, while some have been breeding from cross ewes 
for a few generations. Experience, however, points towards the 
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abandonment of this latter custom. The remarks applied to the 
continued breeding from cross cows hold good in this case also. 
The longer the crossing is continued, the weaker the constitution 
grows, while the frame also becomes gradually less and more 
unshapely. Reverting to the original breed is found necessary 
in almost every case. Mr Henderson of Bilbster, for instance, 
used to breed from crosses, and of late has been sustaining con¬ 
siderable loss by his sheep taking swinglin,” or weak backs. 

Some ten or twelve years ago Mr Smith of Olrick introduced 
a flock of Shropshires; but though this breed is hardy, large, 
and producing good mutton, they did not turn out very well, 
and the experiment was not persisted in. The hoggs are gene¬ 
rally kept on till June or July, and either fed and sent in de¬ 
tachments to the Edinburgh sales or other southern markets, or 
sold at the Georgemas Fair in July. The hoggs sold at this fair 
usually number from 5000 to 8000—purchased chiefly for feed¬ 
ing in Morayshire and in the south of Scotland, while a few of 
them go to England. The prices obtained for the lean hoggs 
range from 34s. to 45s. a head, the fleece, ranging from 8s. to 
14s. in value, being taken off previous to the market. A large 
number of the hoggs are fed very highly, and usually bring as 
much as L.3 per head, when sold about the month of July. 
In a few cases this sum has been exceeded, though in others it 
has scarcely been reached. Some sell in March, and then as 
much as 56s. per head is obtained. The best idea, however, of 
the character of the hoggs will be had from the fact that 
they generally weigh from 18 lbs. to 19 lbs. per quarter. The 
lean hoggs, like the young cattle, are very high in repute 
among the feeders. Lately Mr Adam, Lynegar, supplied the 
Duke of Sutherland with 300 lean half-bred hoggs at 50s. for 
his Grace's irrigation farm, and in one month they were ready 
for the butcher. 

A large number of the Caithness farms are held as what is 
locally termed “hogging farms; 7 ' that is, they are adapted to the 
rearing of half-bred hoggs. A good many gentlemen hold large 
sheep farms in Sutherlandshire, and lease arable farms in Caith¬ 
ness for the purpose of wintering and feeding their hoggs. Pure 
Cheviots predominate in Sutherland, half-bred hoggs being reared 
only on a few farms. The hoggs are brought down to Caithness 
towards the fall of the year and kept there until fat, if intended 
for the butcher; while, if they are to be disposed of as store stock, 
they are returned to the hills in March or April. A number of 
farmers also bring down their old ewes and feed them, after 
faking a crop of half-bred lambs. The sheep are usually (lipped 
once a year with Macdougalls dip and other similar composites. 
So nearly alike is every farmer's system of sheep management, 
that it would be quite needless to particularise. The brief out- 
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line already given, I trust, affords a pretty correct indication of 
that system* As illustrating the extent to which sheep farming 
is carried on, it may be mentioned that several gentlemen hold 
three or four large farms, partly arable, and own many thousand 
sheep. In speaking of the land improvements, I mentioned the 
names of the most of those who hold grazing farms in Suther¬ 
land in addition to their Caithness arable farms; but two gentle¬ 
men, not yet named, deserve special notice here—-Messrs Donald 
and William Mackay, father and son. These gentlemen hold in 
all about 150,000 acres, pay between L.5000 and L.6000 of rent, 
and own between 14,000 and 15,000 sheep. Their principal 
holding is the immense farm of Melness in Sutherlandshire, ex¬ 
tending to 77,000 acres, while they also lease the farm of Skel- 
pick in that county. They hold eight or ten farms in Caith¬ 
ness—Backlass and Benaiisky (both pasture), on the Ulbster 
estates; Calder Mains, North Calder, and Achavairan (all arable), 
on Scots Calder; Lythemore and Stempster, on the Crown 
Lands; Tower Hill (arable), on Ulbster; and two or three farms 
joined into one on the estate of Hempriggs. The latter holding, 
part of which is arable and part moor or moss, was leased at a 
rent of L.1100 lately. They keep Cheviot sheep principally, 
and annually feed about 1600 hoggs. Mr Paterson, tenant of 
the large farm of Bighouse in Sutherland, leases the fine arable 
farm of Battar Mains, at a rent of L.800, almost entirely for 
“ hogging” purposes. 

The quality of the Caithness wool is exceedingly fine—in fact, 
equalled only by the Australian wool in the markets of the 
present day. The crosses especially carry wool of most superior 
quality. The wool is generally sold at the Edinburgh and Leith 
sales, where it has topped the price-list for many years. The 
value of the fleeces varies from 8s. to 14s.—a very handsome 
addition indeed to the value of the animal. The superiority of 
the Caithness wool is attributed by many to a supposed favour¬ 
able influence of the clay slate rock which abounds so exten¬ 
sively in the county. Whether there be any truth in this or 
not, it would be unsafe to pronounce an opinion, but the fact of 
its superiority remains valid all the same. Sir George Dunbar 
gained a gold medal for a specimen of his wool at the great 
Exhibition of 1862. 

Horses. —The stock of horses in the county, generally speak¬ 
ing, is very fair. On a number of the larger farms superior 
animals are employed. In 1856 the number of horses in the 
county was 2582; in 1857, 3388; in 1869, 5157; in 1870,4724; 
in 1871, 4805; in 1872, 4883; in 1873, 4928; and in 1874, 
4969. The number in 1811 was 5234, or 265 more than at the 
present day. The improvement effected in the breed of horses 
during the past twenty-five years has been very great indeed. 
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The ancient breed of horses, the Garrons already referred to, 
were used by some farmers up to a comparatively recent period. 
Many years ago, however, some of the principal farmers intro¬ 
duced Clydesdales, and of late years this useful breed of horses 
has been the general stock of the county. A number of the 
common north country farm horses are used, while a few of 
other descriptions are to be met with. The local agricultural 
society has for some years back been offering premiums for ap¬ 
proved entire horses to travel in the county, and this step in 
itself has been productive of much good. Among others, Mr 
M'Kobbie, Sunnyside, Aberdeen, has sent one or two very supe¬ 
rior horses into the county, leaving an excellent stock of foals. 
The average Caithness horse is very hardy, extremely healthy, 
and lively at work. They are usually carefully and liberally 
fed, and tide over the spring work quite easily. There is a large 
number of very excellent ponies in the county. 

Pigs, Poultry, and Dogs — Pigs .—The native swine in Caith¬ 
ness are short little creatures, slow in growth, and unshapely. 
In early days they received but little attention from their 
owners, and usually wandered about all over the farm during 
summer. 2STow, however, more care is exercised in their manage¬ 
ment and breeding, and a superior kind of animal occupies the 
piggeries. Some of the larger farmers rear a great number, while 
others feed only a very few. The most of the crofters keep two 
or three, while the cotters generally content themselves with 
one. In some cases pure Berkshires are kept, but generally 
speaking crosses are preferred. A manifest improvement was 
effected in the class of pigs in the centre of the county, by the 
introduction, some years ago, of a very fine boar Irom the 
Queen’s farm at Windsor. There is still, however, good room 
for improvement in the Caithness pig. A large amount of pork 
is used in the county, while a considerable quantity is exported. 
The quality of the Caithness pork, when the animals are care¬ 
fully fed, is very good indeed. 

Poultry .—Caithness stands well in poultry. The native hens 
were little useless creatures, and consequently very few of them 
are now to be met with. Barn-door fowls of all descriptions are 
kept in the county; at some farms a very large number of the 
Spanish breed, Dorkings, Brahmapootras, Chinese birds, game 
birds, ducks, &c., are reared and fed. Great attention is paid to 
them, and a large quantity of eggs is annually exported. On 
the most of the crofts and the smaller farms, and on many of 
the large farms, a limited number is kept. Pretty large flocks 
of geese are still to be seen throughout the county, though the 
number of this variety now reared is very small compared with 
some fifty years ago. The small farmers generally breed the 
geese, keeping them up till the end of autumn, when the large 
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farmers buy them ami feed them on the stubble fields. They 
are usually well fed by Christmas, and at that time they are 
killed and sent south to the Edinburgh market. The price ob¬ 
tained averages about fid. per lb., and the weight of the birds 
ranges from 10 lbs. to 18 lbs —the average being about 14 lbs. 
On some farms about the end of autumn, flocks numbering up¬ 
wards of 200 may be seen strolling over the fields, patiently 
gathering their seemingly scanty meals. The stubble-fields are 
now mostly all run by sheep, and consequently less food is left 
for the geese. 

Dogs .—As might naturally be expected, with so many sheep 
in the county, the number of collie dogs in Caithness is very 
large indeed. The best kinds were bronght with shepherds from 
the south, mauy of them coming from the Ettrick hills. The 
native dogs were of a rather inferior character, but when judi¬ 
ciously crossed with the incomers the progeny is excellent. Many 
of the “brown-eared, ringle-eyed” kinds, so favourably known 
by the shepherds, are to be tound in the county; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, very little care is being shown in the breeding of the 
canine tribe, and consequently they are deteriorating in character. 
This is a decided mistake, and one that must very soon he felt. 
The value of a good sheep dog is inestimable, and this is only 
properly recognised when a dog is wanted. In fact, dogs are as 
indispensable to shepherds as horses to farmers, and therefore as 
strict attention ought to be paid to the breeding of the one as to 
that of the other. There are a good many small fancy dogs in 
the county, and the number of hounds, retrievers, pointers, &c., 
is large. The hounds are very plentiful. A large and liberally 
supported coursing club has been in existence in the county for 
some yearn, and this, of course, has introduced a superior lot of 
greyhounds. Caithness is peculiarly suited for coursing, and 
some most successful meetings have lately been held. A pack 
of harriers also existed in the county for some time, but it was 
broken up a good many years ago. 

Markets, &c. —Georgemas market has long been one of the 
principal sheep fairs in the north. It is held early in July on the 
hill of Georgemas, in the centre of the county, and is the chief mar¬ 
ket for the sale of Caithness sheep. It is generally stocked with 
upwards of 8000 cross hoggs, besides other sheep, and brings out 
a very large number of dealers from all pails of Scotland and 
the north of England. The amount of business done on the hill 
is always enormous, generally as much as L.20,000 and sometimes 
L.30,000 worth of sheep changing hands in one day. The sheep 
usually consist chiefly of lean stock, but in forward condition, 
the fat animals being for the most part shipped to the southern 
markets. Cattle are also exposed for sale at this market, and a 
considerable amount of business is done. The buyers of cattle 
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are principally farmers in Eoss-sMre and other counties in the 
north. Monthly markets for cattle are also held in various dis¬ 
tricts throughout the county at one period of the year. These 
district markets are generally well attended, both by buyers and 
cattle, and many large transactions take place.. Perhaps the 
majority of the cattle of Caithness, however, are purchased pri¬ 
vately by dealers, who make periodical rounds in the county, 
and convey their purchases to the Muir of Ord market, where 
another overturn takes place. Some dealers convey them further 
south, while, as stated above, a very large number of the Caith¬ 
ness stock are sold at the Aberdeen auction marts, the purchasers 
there being Aberdeenshire farmers, those in the Buchan district 
especially. 

An agricultural society has been in existence in the county 
for upwards of forty years. It has a lengthy list of members, 
and has done noble service to the county in various ways. The 
annual exhibitions of cattle, horses, sheep, <kc., under its auspices 
have been highly successful for many years. Among the pre¬ 
miums offered are the Highland and Agricultural Society’s* 
medals and frequent money premiums. These competitions have 
created and fostered a healthy rivalry among the farmers of the 
county, and the contest on most ‘occasions is very keen. The 
influence such societies have on every branch of agriculture is 
well known to be very favourable, and therefore they deserve the 
support and patronage of every farmer, whether great or small. 

Grain markets are held weekly on Fridays both at Wick and 
Thurso, and are usually largely attended by farmers and grain 
merchants. 

Labour. —The labour question is happily a matter of small 
anxiety to the Caithness farmers; at least they have little room 
to complain, compared with some other counties in the north— 
Aberdeen and Moray, for instance. A large number of cottages 
for farm servants have been built during the past eight or ten 
years; and many of those farmers who have not yet enjoyed 
this great desideratum, have either made arrangements for 
obtaining it, or are contemplating the matter. One result of 
the erection of these cottages has been, of course, to create a 
keen demand for married servants. Previous to 1855, compara¬ 
tively few married servants were employed in the county. The 
labour was executed by single men and women, chiefly the sons 
and daughters of the crofters and small farmers in the county. 
A large number of extra hands were required during the harvest 
in those days; and the home supply being deficient, numbers 
had to be taken from Sutherland and Lewes. Though all lived 
in bothies then, there was little ground for complaint with 
respect to immorality. More than three-fourths of the servants 
at all times belonged to the county, and were thus restrained 
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from evil by tlie influences of borne and relationsliip. These 
influences, however, gradually weakened and dwindled away in 
the eyes of the servants, and by about 1860, they were showing 
anxiety for frequent “ flittin',” and seldom were slow to exhibit 
independence. Farmers began to feel the effect of this, and 
hence the agitation for cottages and married servants. The 
want of capital has necessarily impeded the progress of cottage 
building; but already a gigantic improvement has been effected. 
On almost all the principal farms, and on many of the small 
ones, cottage accommodation is complete. The married plough¬ 
men, numbering perhaps two-thirds of the whole, stay in these 
cottages, with their wives; while the single servants reside in 
bothies, generally in close proximity to the grieve’s house. 
'Where this state of matters prevails, the experience has been 
most satisfactory. The married servants are found to be regular 
and attentive to work; while the single men, who are under the 
charge of a married grieve, behave in a commendable manner. 
Were landed proprietors and tenants in other counties as ener¬ 
getic and zealous in the erection of farm servants' cottages, and, 
in fact, as considerate of their best interests as these respective 
classes have been in Caithness, less would be heard of those 
obnoxious master and servant-cases; while the tide of emigration, 
which yearly sweeps away thousands of our best men, would 
receive a substantial check. In some of the northern counties 
—notably Aberdeen and Moray—a very large number of the 
farm servants may indeed be said to have no home. They 
wander about over the whole country, serving in the one district 
the one half year, and shifting to the other the next. They are 
thus continually moving about among strangers, in the presence 
of whom they become quite regardless of their conduct. Were 
they engaged in their native districts, or in a district where they 
might be surrounded by friends or relatives, a powerful restraint 
would be placed upon them by family influences. But when 
these young lads ramble about at large, which they do chiefly 
because they have no inducement to settle down in one place, it 
is little more than what might be expected that they should be 
somewhat indifferent about their conduct. While affairs remain 
as at present, it need be no matter of surprise though the flow of 
British workmen to foreign lands should continue for some time 
as strong as it has been for the past few years; for, while it is 
impossible, even for the most enterprising and best behaved 
servants to acquire anything like a comfortable home or a 
peaceable married life, is it unnatural to suppose that they 
should be anxious to try their fate in another land ? Leaving 
home is no restraint to them; the ties that unite them to their 
native country are weak, while they have the bright prospect 
held out to them of at some time attaining a position of comfort 
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and competence. It is not the influence of the pulpit, nor the 
strictest supervision that at present lies m the power of farmers, 
that are so much required to effect the desired end, as the local¬ 
ising, as it were, of the farm servants,—that is, affording them 
every facility, even inducement, to marry and settle down in 
certain districts. By this they would become associated with 
certain places and certain people, and feeling that they occupied 
the position of inhabitants of the district, it is not too much to 
expect that they would endeavour to live a quiet, happy, and 
respectable life. They would have a keener desire to devote 
strict attention to their work, while they would bring up families 
who, in course of time, would afford a superior supply of labour. 
The only means of bringing about this localising is to erect 
cottages all over the country, and offer special inducements to 
married servants. This was early recognised by the Caithness 
proprietors and tenants, and hence the large number of cottages in 
the county at the present day. Of course there are a few bothies, 
but these are necessary. It cannot be expected, nor is it desired, 
to obtain married servants for all, and therefore accommodation 
must be provided for the single servants. The system of putting 
a single ploughman to stay m a cottage with a married plough¬ 
man has been found impracticable, except in the case of relation¬ 
ship ; and hence it has been found necessary to have a bothy 
on almost every farm. The bothy system, when exclusively 
adopted, is not by any means satisfactory; but when it exists 
only in the way indicated, one bothy on each large farm, nothing 
can be said against it. Of course, there are separate bothies for 
men and women. The married men are all employed by the 
year, while the single men and the women are engaged by the half 
year. Engagements are made chiefly at markets held throughout 
the county, the principal one being held on the Georgemas hill. 
As in every other item of expenditure, there has been a very 
large increase in servants’ wages during the past twenty-five 
years; but still the rates are lower than in most other counties 
in the north. Since about 1830 they have been doubled. The 
ploughmen receive from L7 to L.8 a half-year, and rations; 
while the women get from L.4 to L.5, besides rations. When 
employed by the day of ten hours, men get about 2s. 6d., and 
women (who are very scarce) and boys about Is. The following 
is about the highest annual rate of wages for ploughmen;— 


Money, . 

8 bolls meal, 

Milk (3d. a-day), 
5 bolls potatoes, . 
House and fuel, . 


L.16 0 0 
8 0 0 
4 11 3 
3 0 0 
6 0 0 


L.37 11 3 
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The following is about the rate for women:— 


Money,.L-9 0 0 

5 bolls meal, . . . • 5 0 0 

:2 bolls potatoes, . . . 14 0 

Milk (i gallon daih), . . 2 10 0 

House and fuel, . . . . 0 15 0 


L.1S 9 0 

Subordinate Industries. —Anything non-agricultural is be¬ 
yond the scope of this essay, but I may be pardoned for intro¬ 
ducing, in conclusion, the following few sentences on the 
subordinate industries of the county. First, then, we shall 
notice the 

Pavement Works .—For many years the Caithness flags have 
been famed all over the country. They are strong, very durable, 
and ornamental, and are used extensively in many of the prin¬ 
cipal towns in England as well as Scotland. The demand for 
them in England and elsewhere was immensely increased by the 
yery high estimate of their value given by the late Sir Boderick 
Murchison and other eminent authorities. A quantity of the 
flags are used in Caithness in thatching office-houses and fencing 
fields, and as divisions in byres. They suit particularly well for 
dividing the stalls, and are so used very extensively. 

The work was originated by Mr Traill of Battar, at Castlehill, 
in 1824, and the demand for the stone has ever since continued to 
increase. The first shipment w’as made in 1825, but the annual ex¬ 
portation for some years did not exceed 2000 tons. The CastlehilL 
quarry, which has been under the management of Mr M‘Beath 
since its opening, has all along been the principal one in the county, 
and now upwards of 300 men are employed at it. A steam-engine 
with powerful machinery was erected some years ago fqr cutting 
and polishing the stones, thus saving an enormous amount of 
manual labour. The yearly average shipment from this quarry 
is now between 8000 and 9000 tons, the cargoes going to all the 
principal ports in Britain and some abroad. Mr TrailTs example 
was followed by a number of other gentlemen, and now there are 
quarries of lesser or greater dimensions in almost every district 
of the county. Sir Tollemache Sinclair, M.P., draws a yearly rent 
of L.1378 for quarries on his estates; Sir Bobert Anstruther, 
M.P., L.19, 10s. for one quarry; Colonel Guthrie of Scots Calder, 
L.130; Mr Sharp of Clyth, L.50; Mr Sinclair of Forss, L.492: 
Mrs Sinclair of Freswiek, L.27, 15s.; Mr Smith*of Olrick, L.50; 
Mr Swanson, Thurso, L.30; Sir P. Murray-Thriepland of Fingask 
and Toftingall, L.118; the trustees of Mr Traill of Battar, 
L.1713 (for the CastlehilL quarry); and Mr Williamson of Ban- 
niskirk, L.150. The total annual rent derived from quarries in 
the county is L.4158, 5s., and the annual value of the works 
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must be considerably upwards of L.30,000. The railway will no 
doubt stimulate the 'work a little, though the greater proportion 
of hhe pavement will most likely continue to be sent by sea, the 
rates of carriage being much cheaper. 

Fishing .—The fishing of Caithness is of very great importance. 
The county town, Wick (a thriving royal burgh, with a popula¬ 
tion of between 7000 and 8000), has long been the chief seat of 
the herring fishery of the north-east coast. To promote and im¬ 
prove the herring fishery of Wick the British Fishery Society 
purchased the land now occupied by Pulteneytown. This neat 
little town is the seat of the fishery, and is separated from Wick 
proper by the river Wick. From July till September all is life 
and bustle here, the population being at least doubled. On a 
fine morning, when the 3000 or 4000 fishermen that man the 700 
boats of the port are landing after a successful night on the sea, 
the scene is animating in the extreme. Besides those engaged in 
the boats, a great number of men and women from the county 
are employed in the process of curing the fish. The fishing of 
Wick has been very successful all along; and while other stations 
have been dwindling away in importance, it still maintains its 
prestige. The gross annual value of the herrings exported is 
computed to he between L.150,000 and L.200,000, while the 
amount of capital invested in the trade is very laTge indeed. The 
herrings are exported to the London, Bristol, Leith, Liverpool, and 
Irish markets. A winter cod and herring fishing has recently 
been established, and is being successfully prosecuted. About 
106 boats fish annually at Lybster, while Thurso, Dunbeath, and 
the smaller villages have a few boats. Salmon are found in the 
Bay of Wick. 

Trades and Manufactures .—Tradesmen of all crafts are 
numerous. Besides those in the towns and villages, there are 
two or three shoemakers, blacksmiths, joiners, merchants, and 
tailors in each of the various districts throughout the county. 
The charges of these tradesmen have risen enormously during 
the past twenty-five years. Those of the blacksmith and shoe¬ 
maker have risen at least 30 per cent. 

There are few manufactories of any importance. There is one 
distillery in Wick, a large wood establishment, two or three rope 
works, and an iron foundry. 
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ON DAIRY MANAGEMENT AS PURSUED IN GALLOWAY. 

Bj John M c Cttlloch, Agnew Crescent, Stranraer. 

[Premium—The Medium Gold Medal.] 

The phenomena accompanying the changes in milk are well 
known to every person who manages a daily, but few know that 
the constituent parts are only mechanically mixed. All that is 
required is time, and the constituent parts separate to the utmost 
nicety: the cream floats to the top in course of a few hours; in a 
little longer, according to the temperature, the caseous portion 
becomes sour; and, when the acidity becomes more intense, the 
whole mass coagulates, and in a greater lapse of time this mass 
separates into two parts—the one being fluid or whey, the other 
firmer or cheese. Easpail gives the rationale of this process as 
follows:— <c Milk, when viewed with the microscope, is found to 
consist of extremely small spherical globules. On the addition 
of an alkali, these globules disappear, and the milk becomes trans¬ 
parent. On the addition of sulphuric acid, it forms a coagulum of 
a beautiful white colour. It is plainly seen by the microscope that 
this does not arise from the adhesion of the globules to each other, 
but that they are enveloped in a transparent albuminous membrane. 
Milk, then, is a watery fluid, holding in solution albumen and 
oil by the agency of a pure alkali or alkaline salt, and having 
suspended in it an immense number of globules, partly albu¬ 
minous and partly oily. In accordance with their specific gravity, 
the albuminous fall to the bottom and the oily rise. The oily 
globules, however, in rising take small portions of albumen along 
with them; hence at the end of twenty-four hours we find on the 
surface of the milk a crust composed of two layers, the upper one 
containing more butter than milk, the under one more milk than 
butter. The separation takes place either with or without coining 
into contact with the air. The liquid part under the crust con¬ 
tains the dissolved albumen and oil with a portion of the sugar, 
the soluble salts, and a certain quantity of the albuminous and 
oily globules.” Milk consists of water, sugar, butter, easeine, and 
saline matter. The analysis of ordinary milk from the cow is as 
follows:— 


Caserne, 

44*8 

Butter, 

31*3 

Sugar of Milk, 

47*7 

Saline Salts, 

6‘ 

Water, 

870-2 


1000 - 

Butter gives the richness, sugar the sweetness, easeine its thick¬ 
ness, water its refreshing properties as a drink, and the saline 
salts its peculiar flavour. The first milkings after calving, termed 
“ beistyn,” have three times more easeine than milk, only a trace 
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of sugar of milk, no salts, and a large proportion of a glutinous 
substance termed mucus. Milk boils and freezes about the same 
temperature as water. A high temperature induces sourness, a 
low one keeps it back; and at the boiling point, if not entirely 
sweet, it immediately curdles. The acid in milk is called lactic 
acid, and resembles that of vinegar. The change in milk when 
it becomes sour is thus described by Professor Johnstone:— 
“ Under the influence of the caseine, the elements of a portion of 
the milk sugar are made to assume a new arrangement, and sour 
lactic acid is the result. There is no loss of matter, no new 
elements take part, nothing is absorbed from or given off into the 
air, but a simple transposition of the elements of the sugar takes 
place, with the new acid compound as the result” The com¬ 
position of the ash of 1000 lbs. of milk has been found to be as 
under:— 


Phosphate of Lime, 

lbs. 

3*44 

Phosphate of Magnesia, 

0*64 

Phosphate of Peroxide of Iron, 

0*07 

Chloride of Potassium, 

1*83 

Chloride of Sodium, 

0*30 

Free Soda, . 

0*45 


6*77 


The specific gravity varies much even in the same animal, the 
mean of several being 1*0324, and of its whey 1*0193. Cream 
■cannot rise through a great depth of milk. If, therefore, the cream 
is to be retained for some time, a deep and narrow dish is used 
and if it be desired to free the milk of its cream completely, it 
should, at not more than 1J inch, be put into broad flat dishes. 
Cream rises in eighteen hours at a temperature of W 5 —quicker if 
increased, slower if decreased. Cream does not consist wholly 
of butter, as it brings up a variable portion of caseine and milk 
sugar in rising. It brings up more cheese in cool weather, and 
forms a thicker though less rich cream. Cream of a specific 
gravity of 1*0244, according to Berzelius, gave— 

Butter separated by agitation, . » « 4*5 

Curd separated by coagulating the buttermilk, 3*5 
Whey,.92* 

100 * 

The constituents of skimmed milk, by the same authority, are— 

Water, ....... 92*875 

Curd (not free from Butter), ... 2*8 

Sugar of Milk, ...... 3*5 

Lactic Acid and Lactate of Potash, . . 0*6 

Chloride of Potassium, . . . . 1*70 

Phosphate of Potash, Lime, and Magnesia, 

and traces of Iron, * , • * 0*55 


100 * 
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Butter, according to Professor Johnston, contains more or less 
of all the ingredients of milk, though consisting essentially of the 
fat, intimately mixed with a greater or less proportion of caseine 
and water, and a small quantity of sugar of milk. Fresh 
butter, according to Chevreul, contains f of pure fat, and J of 
those other ingredients. Only 0*5 and 0 7 respectively were 
obtained of cheesy matter in two samples of fresh butter made 
from cream and analysed by Professor Johnston; but he sug¬ 
gests, and we agree with him, that the percentage would be larger 
in “ whole" milk. The proportion of butter which milk yields 
varies considerably: in some cases a pound of butter being 
obtained from eight quarts, while in others it requires fifteen. 
The changes produced in milk and cream to the production of 
butter by agitation in a chum are not well understood. It is 
considered that the presence of air is not necessary to the con¬ 
version of at least part of the milk into butter, as a close barrel 
churn produces butter as well as an open one. The formation of 
butter is purely a chemical process, and it is the province of the 
chemist to explain the sensible changes occurring during the pro¬ 
cess of churning. These changes are, the milk becoming sour,, 
and the butter being separated in a solid form. The sourness is 
explained by the sugar of milk being changed into lactic acid > 
and this is effected simply by a new arrangement of constituents. 
The separation of the butter from the sour milk in a solid form, 
is owing to the breaking of the coverings in which the globules 
are enveloped, and the mutual adhesion when coming into con¬ 
tact. It is evident that this is a mechanical effect, hut it is most 
likely facilitated by the action of the acid thinning away the 
coverings before they begin to burst. Buttermilk is the milk left 
after the butter has been abstracted. It is sour, and consists of 
butter, curd, and water. The proper temperature at which 
cream should be churned ranges from 55° to 63°, according to 
the season of the year and the heat of the atmosphere. The 
lower the temperature, if not increasing the labour too much, the 
greater the quantity and the better the quality of the butter; hut 
no lower than o0° should be attempted, and in no part of tbe 
process should it exceed 65°. The churning of milk “ as it comes 
from the cow” is differently conducted. The milk is cooled from 
six to twelve hours; and, when divested of its natural heat, the 
whole is emptied into a tub or vat If the vessel is large, even 
a second quantity may be put in, if cooled before the former has 
begun to acidify. The vessel is covered over and allowed to 
remain undisturbed until the whole is by acidity converted into 
a congealed mass, or, as it is termed, “lapperecl” It is now 
ready for churning, but may remain in this state for a few days 
if the tapper remain unbroken. The temperature is now raised 
much higher than in cream—from 70° to 75°—the butter being 
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difficult to separate when below 70°. The time occupied in 
churning varies much, ranging from 20 minutes to 2} hours, 
and sometimes there is a difficulty in getting butter even after 
the time is still further prolonged; this is especially the case 
with the milk of farrow cows and those long calved. The butter 
first makes its appearance in small lumps, increasing in size as 
the churning proceeds, more slowly than at first, until the whole 
is collected and then placed in a shallow wooden vessel. The 
butter is worked into a mass by the hands, until the buttermilk 
is all squeezed out. Some wash the butter in water; but when 
it is to be kept for a length of time, this practice is considered 
objectionable. If the butter is to be sold fresh, it is either put up 
in rolls of a pound weight, or into prints or small fancy pieces. 
If it is to be salted, it is thoroughly mixed with from 6 to 8 lbs. 
of salt to every hundredweight, and put into firkins. These 
should be made of clean wood, and washed with hot brine before 
the butter is put in. The heat of the dairy in which the butter 
is made should be about 55°. A spigot in the bottom of the 
churn, by which in warm weather the buttermilk is drawn off 
and cold water substituted, is one of the latest improvements. 

The making of cheese was introduced into Wigtownshire with 
the first herds of Ayrshire cows, and at a later date into the 
Stewartry. Dunlop cheese has taken its name from a parish in 
Ayrshire, in the same way that Cheddar has from a village of 
that name in Somerset, and Stilton from a parish of Huntingdon. 
The Dunlop system still holds considerable ground in its native 
county, although it has had so many improvements engrafted 
upon it, that except by name it could scarcely be recognised. In 
Galloway it has given place to the Cheddar*, which is characterised 
by more skill and exactness than the rough and ready Dunlop 
which preceded it. The latter will be but briefly noticed, as the 
former and more general method requires at our hands a pretty 
lengthened description. 

In the Dunlop system: the heat of the morning’s milk being 
tested, the two meals are mixed and heated to from 78° to 82°, when, 
the colouring and steep are added. As much steep is used as will 
cause the milk to coagulate in thirty or forty minutes; steeping 
so quickly tends to keep it from souring,—one of the principles of 
the system,—hut possibly the best reason for it is to make “ assur¬ 
ance doubly sure.” When the curd is firm enough, it is cut at 
right angles with a knife until no portion is more than 4 inches 
square. The whey soon shows itself, when the curd is gently 
pressed down and the whey lifted from the top. The cutting is 
repeated four or five times, and the whey removed until the curd 
is dry enough to he lifted into a dripper with a perforated bottom. 
Light weight is at first put on the curd in the dripper, then 
after cutting into pieces about an inch square heavier weight; is 
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used; this is repeated until dry enough for vatting, and the re¬ 
mainder of the process is similar to that in the Cheddar. It may 
be here remarked that skimmed milk cheese is made in the same 
way as whole milk; but the price of it being much the same as 
fifty years ago, is sufficient to restrict the make. 

In the m akin g of Cheddar cheese, as in all dairy operations, 
it is of the utmost importance that scrupulous attention be paid 
to cle anlin ess in everything inside the dairy, and not much less 
so that all impurities should be removed from the vicinity. The 
evening's milk should be placed at a good depth in fireclay 
coolers (which are preferable to either tin or wooden dishes), 
with the windows closed in cold weather; hut when the range of 
temperature is higher, the milk should he of less depth and a 
full current of air freely admitted. If there is any reason for 
believing that the heat of the evening’s milk will he more than 
66° the following morning, the top of the milk should be stirred 
about 9 P.M, which has the effect of lowering the temperature 
about 2 degrees, of preventing the cream from coining to the top, 
and the butter from being lost in the process of making. In the 
morning, about 5.30, the temperature of the milk is tested, and 
if not considered too high, the milk may be put into the steeping 
tub; but if above the standard (whatever that may be), it is let 
stand until the morning’s milk is put in. The standard here 
referred to can only he fixed by experience, and varies under 
different circumstances from 60° to 68°. It is the opinion of 
the writer, backed by the best authorities, that it requires to he 
low in low-lying, moist situations, in a warm climate, or where 
the land is of a mossy or clayey description; and higher as the 
elevation of the dairy, the exposure to drying winds, and the dry 
and kindly nature of the soil increases. It is necessarily higher 
in cold weather, in small dairies, or when the volume of milk is 
small in larger ones, as in those cases the milk is slower in arriv¬ 
ing at the proper acidity. “Want of knowledge in, or inattention 
to this particular starting point has caused many had “ kanes ” 
of cheese, and that even by good makers—nothing being more 
frequent than the complaint that while they could make good 
cheese in one farm they could not do it in another. When the 
two meals are put together in the tub, the heat is raised to from 
78° to 82° by a portion of milk being heated to 120°. The colour¬ 
ing and steep are now added, care being taken to use the quantity 
of steep that will make the eoagulum of the proper consistency 
in from fifty to sixty minutes. The flavour of the steep should be 
pure, as, be it good or bad, it is imparted to the cheese. It may 
not he out of place to state here the way to make good steep. 
Though many substances may be used for forming curd, the 
calf’s stomach is almost invariably taken for the purpose. It 
is first salted, hung, and dried. When about to he laid, the ren- 
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net, as it is now called, is divested of all the salt that will readily- 
come off with the hand. Rain water is used for making the 
pickle, and the salt which came off the rennet is used as far as 
it goes. The pickle is heated to the boiling point, at which it 
is kept for twenty minutes, at the end of which it should, if ot 
the proper strength, carry an egg. This pickle is now cooled for 
twelve hours, and one rennet added to every three quarts ot 
pickle; the whole is then put into earthen jars from which the 
air is excluded, and at the end of twenty-one days will keep as 
long as required. If the rennets are good, two gills of the liquid 
will steep 150 lbs. of curd, and the same rennets, by adding fresh 
pickle, will still make good steep. If the curd is long in form¬ 
ing, the top is gently stirred down five or ten minutes before 
beginning to break, which keeps the cream from coming to the 
top. The breaking or cutting (which is preferable) is done by 
variously shaped instruments, the spaces between the knives or 
wires being about three-quarters of an inch. The breaking is 
done slowiy at first, increasing in quickness as it proceeds. Too 
fast at first is apt to enrich the whey at the expense of the curd; 
while if the quickness is not increased the curd gets hard, is not 
easily broken small enough, the larger pieces are apt to retain 
the whey, and the cheese becomes soft and spongy. When the 
curd is reduced to about the size of peas, turn on the steam and 
heat up to from 78° to 82°, as the temperature and season of the 
year may direct. When at this heat, turn on cold water for five 
minutes; this has the effect of keeping the curd from forming a 
skin through which the whey could not thoroughly escape. The 
curd is now allowed to settle for forty minutes, after which it is 
broken as fine as formerly, and the heat raised to from 98° to 
102°. This heat should be raised gradually, as if too suddenly, 
the skin spoken of previously is apt to be formed. If the use of 
sour whey in bringing up the acid is considered indispensable, 
now is the time to apply it. Some apply it along with the steep, 
and some partly at both times, but it is considered that the 
flavour is in less danger at this time, although taking double the 
quantity of whey to have the same effect. It is the opinion of 
the best makers that the less sour whey used the better, and the 
only way to lessen its use is to start with the evening’s milk as 
high as possible. In very cold weather, however, it is safe 
enough to apply part along with the steep, or when settling 
down from the heat 78° to 82°. At the heat now attained care 
must be taken not to allow the curd to scald by setting to the 
bottom of the tub—the effect being the difficult escape of the 
whey in the press, and the after consequence, dripping in the 
cheese-room. Stirring is continued until the curd becomes firm, 
and opens out freely when pressed by the hand. If more than 
an hour’s stirring is required, it shows that acidity has not pre- 
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viously been far enough advanced. If acid enough at the start, 
an hour will scarcely he required, and the dissipation of butter 
along with the whey, which not only deteriorates the quality 
but lessens the quantity, is prevented. A more accurate test for 
the proper time to stop stirring is to examine the particles of 
curd, which at this time present a glistening appearance; when 
this disappears from the last particles of a handful, then is the 
time to desist. Now heat the dairy to 75°, and in fifteen minutes 
run oil the whey, for which purpose a large spigot is indispens¬ 
able, as when the acid threatens coming too quickly, the quicker 
the whey is run off the better. When the curd appears in the 
raised centre of the tub, press the hand into it and lift a little of 
the whey; this should be acid to the taste, and nearly the same 
as the last run off at the spigot. If not acid enough, the run of 
the spigot is stopped, and it then gains very quickly. The con¬ 
tents of the tub require to be narrowly watched and frequently 
tested at this stage, as in a few minutes the curd may get too 
acid. It is now cut into pieces about ten inches square, and 
placed in a wooden cooler, where it is cut or broken into pieces 
not more than three inches by one, and these are turned over 
repeatedly until they feel firm and dry. If the weather is cool, 
or the quantity of curd small, this may be done in the tub, where 
of course it does not cool so quickly. At this stage the maker 
can with tolerable certainty tell the character of the coming 
cheese from the appearance presented by the curd. If short in 
texture, the curd is too sweet, and will prove a poor cheese, more 
or less handsome according to the length of stirring, and will 
not pale solid. If reedy, like cooked beef, the curd is too sour, 
and a tough and strong-flavoured cheese is the result; hut if 
much too sour, it becomes a hard cheese, and of course a very 
poor one. If the curd peels off in thin flakes like a wafer, and 
of the size of a crown piece or upwards, the cheese is likely to 
be good. 

The best cheese is made with a high heat at starting, a low 
one at steeping, and by keeping as near going too far with 
acidity as is practicable. The produce of this latter make is 
rich in quality, and is soon ready for the market; but if it is 
desirable to keep the cheese over year, the make requires to he 
sweeter. It may be here remarked, that if the cows are heated 
by over driving, the milk gains acidity more quickly. When 
the milk is affected by electricity, more steep is used to hurry 
on the process, and when rising to 100°, the whey is drawn off 
to near the curd, and replaced by about 15 to 20 gallons of 
water, and a pound of salt for every 100 lbs. of curd;—this will 
prevent a bad cheese from being made, but still the flavour will 
not be fine. The curd is now spread, milled, and mixed with 
one pound of salt for every 56 of curd. Part of the salt is some- 
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times put in before milling, and the rest afterwards. This is 
only done when there is a fear of being too acid, the salt exer¬ 
cising the influence of delaying the acidity. When at 67° the 
curd is put into the vat, light weight is at first put on, in the 
evening a dry cloth is given, the other end is turned downwards 
in the vat, and on being put into the press more weight is added. 
When vatted too warm, the butter partially escapes along 
with the whey; when too cold, the whey is not all extracted. 
When the make is acid, and the curd put in too warm, the 
cheese becomes a whitish or speckled colour, which is best 
detected by paling a ripe cheese about 1J inch from the edge 
in a downward direction. In the morning the cheese is put 
into water heated to 120°, for about four minutes; this scalding 
gives a nice smooth appearance, and if neglected, the cheese 
from the inequalities of the first cloth, will either have cavities 
inside or irregularities outside. The scalding is repeated at 
night, and in the morning fine calico is put on the ends to 
sound them as it is called, and after being twenty-four hours in 
the press the cheese is bound with cotton to keep it in shape, 
numbered, dated, and laid on the shelf of the cheese-room. 
Turning is required daily for the first two months, and the 
cheeses are ready for the market in from three to five, according 
to the acidity and firmness of the make. The ends of the cheese 
on being put to the cheese-room are rubbed with butter, which 
prevents chipping, and improves the appearance. The cheese- 
room is in winter, by means of steam or hot water, kept at a 
temperature of about 65°: if much below this, the cheese becomes 
soft and mouldy; if much above, the flavour gets stronger, and 
the texture less close. The ceiling should be stuffed behind 
with some non-conductor of heat, such as sawdust, to prevent 
the room being too hot in summer; the admission of air, and not 
too much in one place, should be carefully studied, and ventil¬ 
ators at the top provided, whereby the heated and foul air may 
escape. This method, being the one advocated by the writer, has 
been more fully treated of. In the others to follow, as in the 
preceding one, the variations only will be noticed. 

Without the aid of steam there is no difference until the sour 
whey is put in along with the steep. The time occupied in 
stirring is much the same, but about half an hour before it is 
completed a small quantity of whey is drawn off, and heated to 
120°, This when returned raises the heat to from 82° to 84°, 
and in cold weather stirring is kept up for fifteen minutes, so 
that the particles of curd may not readily adhere to each other. 
The curd is now allowed to settle for ten minutes, and a larger 
quantity of whey is drawn off, and heated to 150°; the remain¬ 
ing whey is drawn off until the curd shows itself, when the 
heated whey is returned. It is gently showered on the mass, a 
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lively stir is kept up, and at the end of ten or fifteen minutes 
the temperature will be about 100°. This heat is kept up, and 
the stirring continued—more gently, however—until the curd 
attains that elastic feel described in the previous process. The 
curd is now allowed to settle for from five to twenty minutes, 
according to the acidity, and the remaining whey is drawn off. 
The curd is now cut into pieces about 9 inches square, which 
are turned on to each other, and covered over with a thick cloth. 
At the end of half an hour the curd is again cut into squares, 
and the inside and outside ones reversed, and in another half 
hour it is split on the cooler and cooled to 70°. The remaining 
part proceeds as in the steam-aided Cheddar. 

In the Canadian system, the first alteration is that of putting 
in along with the steep more sour whey than in any other 
method. The stirring proceeds, as in the steam-aided Cheddar, 
until the curd is dry enough, when instead of being allowed to 
settle, the whey is drawn off, and the curd in its divided state is 
put into a cooler with a cloth between it and the perforated 
bottom. This sudden removal from the tub accounts for the 
extra whey put in at first, for the purpose of bringing up the 
acidity. The remainder of the whey escapes from the cooler, 
and the particles of curd are kept from going together by being 
frequently wrought with the hands. The necessary acidity is in 
this way attained in three or four hours, when the curd is vatted, 
after which there is no difference from the other methods. 

Of the four systems here described, the two Cheddars un¬ 
doubtedly hold the highest place, it being a matter of opinion 
which of these is best, as at the shows of dairy produce neither can 
as yet claim a decided preference. The steam-aided has the dis¬ 
advantage of being less practised, and requiring more skill on the 
part of the maker, hut we are of opinion that the best and most 
regular dairies could he made by this method. The Canadian 
system is so called from being introduced by a gentleman from 
Canada, who was taking agricultural notes at a farm near Stran¬ 
raer. It is little practised, and its further adoption is far from 
likely. The appearance of the cheese is rather beyond the 
Cheddars, hut any that the writer has seen are deficient in rich¬ 
ness. They are firm, dry, ripen early, and consequently are 
rather poor; hut those with whom they are in favour urge that, 
with less stirring and lower heats, the quality may be improved. 
We may here remark, that the credit of making the first really 
good cheese in Galloway belongs to a dairyman, who when near 
Newton-Stewart imitated the Cheshire and double Gloucester, 
until his cheese became famous in Edinburgh and other leading 
markets. Previous to this (about thirty-five years ago) Galloway 
cheese was only reckoned second and third class by the dealers. 
After a time the Cheddar method became the study of him and 
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his younger brothers, and to them, and them alone, notwithstand¬ 
ing much writing to the contrary, can with justice be ascribed 
the introduction of the Cheddar system. There is also no ques¬ 
tion that good Cheddars were made in several places in Wig¬ 
townshire before the far-famed Ayrshire deputation visited 
Somerset in 1854. Some improvements have been adopted 
through different farmers noting them in the south, still the 
dairy farmers of these two counties can now boast that in no 
district of Great Britain can as many good and as few bad 
cheeses be produced. A challenge to show against Somerset, 
some five years ago, for L.200 a side, was not accepted, and the 
opinion among unbiassed judges was that the great bulk of the 
prizes would have gone to the northern competitors. The 
heating of the cheese-room and the bottom of the tub with 
steam, was the invention of a dairy farmer of the Bhins of Wig¬ 
townshire, who has done otherwise a great deal to improve 
dairy husbandry. Though the dairies of the Stewartry figure 
high in the prize lists, yet they are not nearly so numerous as 
those of Wigtownshire. 

The dairy herds of cows are almost all of the Ayrshire breed, 
and the number in each ranges from 20 to 100. Some farmers 
possess 150 or even 200 in different dairies, but 100 is the maxi¬ 
mum it is considered expedient to herd together. In the vicinity 
of towns and villages the number is sometimes less than 20, but 
there the milk is either sold new or converted into butter. In 
the management of dairies, three different modes are adopted:— 
Tirst, The management is entirely in the hands of the farmer, 
and the feeding of [the cows and pigs, and the making of the 
cheese, is conducted either by a member of the family or by a 
dairymaid hired for the purpose. Second, The farmer contracts 
with a party who is considered capable of taking the full man¬ 
agement, for which a certain sum per cow is paid, and which, in¬ 
cluding all perquisites, amounts to from L.l, 5s. to L.1,15s. A 
percentage is also sometimes given on the stones of cheese above 
a certain yield, or on the profits of the pigs—thus, to a certain 
extent, making the interests identical. Thirdly, and which is 
the most general practice in the large dairies, is to let the pro¬ 
duce of the cows to a dairyman or “ Bower,” who takes the entire 
management, under certain conditions, at a fixed rent in money 
or in cheese. The let is usually for one year, the entry at Mar¬ 
tinmas, and the rent varies from L.9 to L.l3. 10s, in money, and 
from 17 to 20 stones, of 24 lbs. each, in cheese. Tor winter 
feeding, 3 to 5 tons of turnips, 20 to 36 lbs. of bran, and from 
10 to 20 stones bean-meal, along with the run of the fodder, are 
allowed to each cow; in summer, 1£ to 2 acres of grass to each, 
and an acre of cut grass or vetches to every 15, and in autumn 
one acre of cabbage or turnips to every 15 or 20. The dairyman 
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prepares and carts the summer and autumn food, getting one of 
the farmer’s horses to cart it; but the winter food, the pigs, and 
cheese are usually carted by the farmer’s men and horses. . If 
the dairyman is allowed to keep a horse, then the farmer s carting 
is limited to that which could hiot be overtaken by one horse. 
The dairyman has a free house and garden, a quantity of potatoes 
set, and in the case of the larger dairies has the farmer bound to 
supply a certain number of milkers from the farm-house and the 
houses of his yearly men The deductions allowed are for late 
calving, one shilling per day after 15th May; for queys instead 
of cows, for farrow ones and" those which have picked calf, from 
one-fifth to one-louith of the rent. The bringing up of calves is 
met by a deduction of 100 lbs. of cheese for each calf, or an equi¬ 
valent in money, and the clause “ that all disputes shall be settled 
by arbitration ’’ is found in most wuitten agreements on the sub¬ 
ject. Tbe security for payment is not often of the best descrip¬ 
tion, although, as a rule, the rents are ‘well paid. The farmer, 
though parting with the control of his stock and produce to the 
extent of several years’ rent, has not the power of hypothec over 
the dairyman that the landlord has over his tenant. This 
method, although relieving the farmer from the care and anxiety 
he would otherwise have, takes the control of the cows and their 
feeding almost entirely out of his hands. In some seasons, the 
grass when too plentiful is wasted; and in others, such as that of 
1868, extra feeding in some 'way or other becomes imperative. 
The drafting of the old and farrow ones, the bad milkers and 
those that have cast calf, is done all through the winter and 
spring as circumstances suggest. Their places in like manner 
filled either by queys reared on tbe farm, or by queys or cows 
bought from the breeders, or at the auction sales now so common 
throughout Galloway. The cows are first put to grass from 1st 
April to the 20th May, as the house-feeding and the earliness of 
the grass may dictate. The cows axe housed at night during the 
first week or two after going to grass, after which they are 
scarcely ever in, except for milking, until cold weather begins to 
set in, about the beginning of October. The bull is put to the 
cows early in May, and one is allowed for from 30 to 50. Early 
calving is conducive to a large and profitable yield, as the cow 
is a poor one which does not more than double in produce the 
increased cost of feeding; and it has with truth been remarked 
that a cow calved on the grass fails almost as quickly in autumn 
as one calved in February or March. The milking is done by 
those engaged in the dairy, supplemented by tbe girls of the 
farm-house and the women workers of the farm. The latter 
receive Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per week, and although they lose an 
hour in the fields, no deduction from their wages follows. The 
person who takes charge of the dairy tests the milking by “ strip- 
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ping,” that is, taking what the milkers leave, which should be 
very little; and if the dairy is only of moderate size, this person 
also carries the milk. The milking begins at six o'clock morning 
and evening, and each milker is expected to milk 10 cows in one 
hour to one hour and a half. The milking is a very important 
operation, on which the quantity of produce greatly depends, and 
should be well and quickly performed, and with all practicable 
ease to the cow. Slow, bad milking may easily diminish the 
yield by 10 to 20 per cent. Milking machines have been tried, 
but being defective in many ways their use has been entirely 
given up. A few words may be said on the great drawback to 
dairy farming, known as abortion or “ slipping calf.” It is very 
common among dairy cows; the percentage varies much, and it 
has been said to be infectious. Although it is considered by a 
great many authorities that no cause can well be given, the ex¬ 
perience of the writer has led him to suppose that there are many 
causes. Cows drinking water off ironstone, or out of ponds whose 
tributaries are impregnated with impurities from the steading, 
are more apt to cast calf than those drinking off limestone, 
granite, or greywacke, or from a pure pond. But perhaps the 
most frequent cause is improper feeding at a certain stage of 
pregnancy. As pregnancy advances, the manufacture and supply 
of blood are of the utmost importance, and nature calls for in¬ 
creased nourishment and less waste of body in producing milk. 
But the practice of giving a large quantity of unripe turnips with 
the tops upon them, unnaturally protracts the milking season, 
and from the demands of nature on the constitution the animal 
loses flesh, and the evil complained of follows. It most fre¬ 
quently happens in the third, fourth, and seventh months of preg¬ 
nancy, and if the cow is a good one which casts calf at the latter 
stage, she is retained in the stock. We think that by giving the 
turnips at three times, instead of twice a day, or giving a more 
concentrated food, the evil would be lessened. It is almost 
certain, too, that when the milking powers are strained in 
autumn, such a course will be met by a more than corresponding 
decrease when the cow calves in the following spring. 


ON A NEW SYSTEM OF WIRE FENCING. 

By Thomas Ogilvy of Corrimony, Inverness-shire. 

[. Premium—The Medium Gold Medal .] 

The idea of this fence was given to a friend* about five years 
ago by a gentleman from Australia, who had seen something of 
the kind in New Zealand on his way home to this country. He 
gave no details beyond the fact that the standards were placed 
. * James Stuart Tytler, Esq. of WoodLouselee. 
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at much greater distances apart than usual in this country, and 
that such effect was thereby given to the elasticity of the wire 
that when the fence was charged by wild cattle, they were 
thrown so violently backwards as in some instances to come to 
the ground with ail four legs in the air. There was a striking 
co nfir mation of this in the case of a stampede of a large troop of 
wild mares against a fence of similar construction in the River 
Plate—the elasticity of which was very great, owing to the unin¬ 
terrupted stretch of the wire being upwards of 200 yards. On 
this occasion ten or twelve of the animals were literally hurled 
backwards by the recoil of the fence, and thrown to the ground 
half stunned by the shock. It may be added, that the nature of 
the climate and soil in the River Plate is such as to occasion 
extreme difficulty in the formation of a thoroughly stable and 
permanent wire fence, and nothing really satisfactory was ever 
erected there until the new system was introduced; and the 
consideration and varied experiments necessary to overcome the 
difficulties met with in doing this have been found useful in 
carrying out the details of the system here. 

Any attempt to obtain further particulars at the time from 
the Australian gentleman above referred to was defeated by his 
immediately afterwards leaving the country, but by information 
recently received from an Australian merchant and stockowner, 
it appears that the system of fencing there differs in many essen¬ 
tial points from that of the Corrimony fence. Up to the present 
time, the standards in New Zealand are only 11 yards apart, 
instead of from 17 to 25; the wire is wedged at each standard, 
instead of running in an uninterrupted stretch from strainer 
to resisting post, a distance twenty fold greater, by which the 
elasticity of the fence is greatly increased; and there are no 
droppers, the use of which is considered to form the most im¬ 
portant distinguishing feature of the new fence. 

Simultaneously with the first report on the New Zealand 
fences, the use of Bessemer steel wire for fencing purposes 
came to the knowledge of the writer. It was first thus applied 
by the late Mr William Bain, then principal of the firm of W. 
Bain & Co., and was found to possess an extraordinary degree of 
tenacity, or high breaking strain. It was at first, however, only 
annealed, and when tried at the cattle farm in the River Plate 
above referred to, was found to be practically useless from the 
manner in which it stretched. Upon this, the writer pressed 
upon Mr Bain the absolute necessity that the wire should be 
rendered " bright ” or tempered, otherwise the invention would 
be of no value for fencing purposes. Mr Bain doubted the pos¬ 
sibility of doing so, bnt upon this representation he made the 
attempt, and succeeded completely without having to raise the 
cost. 
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On a trial at Corrimony, where two lengths of 14 yards each 
of No. 12 bright and annealed steel wire respectively were com¬ 
pared by knotting them together, and submitting them to an 
increasing strain, the latter broke; and, when measured, was 
found to have stretched to the extent of 37 inches, and in fact 
to have been drawn out to a considerably higher number by the 
wire gauge, while the bright steel wire had not increased per¬ 
ceptibly in length. This characteristic it retains in fences that 
have been erected about four years, and have been constantly 
kept at a high pitch of tension; and, contrary to what might be 
expected, no trouble has been occasioned by the hardness of the 
wire in putting up the fence, scarcely a single breakage having 
occurred in knotting some 50 or 60 miles of wire. 

In this essential quality of elasticity no wire with which I 
am acquainted at all equals that made by Messrs W. Bain & 
Co. The thickest wire used in the Corrimony fence is No. 8, 
which has been found sufficient to keep in Highland cattle. 
When this wire was first placed in the hands of men who had 
been employed for a good many years in erecting wire fences 
here, they were so sceptical as to its being sufficiently strong, 
that, to remove their doubts, the No. 8 steel wire was repeatedly 
knotted to, and strained against the best No. 4 bright wire of 
the kind previously in general use, and in every instance the 
No. 4 parted, and that elsewhere than at a knot. 

By the tables of the respective manufacturers the strength of 
steel wire is stated to exceed that of the old bright wire by 
about five numbers of the wire gauge, as in the above instance 
where No. S broke No. 4. There is, therefore, a saving in a 
steel wire fence equal in strength to the old bright wire of 60 per 
cent, in weight; which, though the price per ton was 50 per cent, 
higher in 1869, left a saving in cost of no less than 40 per cent. 

Another mode of staying terminal posts, or those where the 
line of fence forms an angle, is by sinking a wooden block at 
right angles to the line of strain at the distance of a few feet 
behind the post, and putting round it a double back-stay of 
strong wire. The method of fixing the posts and standards 
was arrived at after a variety of experiments, both in the River 
Plate and on this property. The winding-posts in use when 
trial operations were first begun were elaborate, costing horn 
31s. 6d to 38s., but attention being turned, both here and in 
the River Plate, to the formation of the ratchets, led to the im¬ 
provement not only of these, but also of the winding-posts; the 
old cast-iron toothed ratchet or cog-wheel being replaced by a 
disc of rolled iron attached to the end of the barrel of the 
winder, working between two wrought-iron cheeks, regulated in 
the simplest way by a pin inserted through corresponding holes 
in the disc and cheeks, as shown in the diagram, and admitting 
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of the easiest and most minute alteration in the tension of the 
wire. The improved solid bar winding-posts with ratchets com¬ 
plete, the idea of which was borrowed from a fence in the 
grounds of a neighbouring proprietor, are now to be had for 13s. 
6d. each, or a saving of about 60 per cent, on the original cost. 

Another mode adopted here, less compact than the simple 
iron winding-post, but perhaps even cheaper still, was by 
placing two angle irons opposite each other with a square centre 
or core of oak or other hardwood, and binding them together by 
wedging the cheeks of the ratchets. By adopting the descrip¬ 
tion of ratchet exhibited at the Inverness Highland Society 
Show in 1874, under the name of the “ Glen Urquhart Winding 
Post,” either the solid winding pillar or the composite one may 
have the ratchets altered to suit varying heights or divisions of 
the wires of the fences, but this can be of very small practical 
importance. 

Where the standards require to be placed in rock, they can be 
quite securely fixed with sulphur and sand, in a hole bored a few 
inches deep. 

The only thing that remains to be added is with respect to 
supplying the place of droppers that may be broken, or increas¬ 
ing their number in the fence. For these purposes the droppers 
should be sawn out rather broader than usual, and the holes 
bored out quite in the centre, slits to admit the wires being cut 
slanting upwards to the holes through the narrower side of the 
dropper; which, when hooked on to the wires, can easily be 
fixed in its place by a lashing of thin galvanised annealed w T ire, 
passed round the fence wire and the broader side of the dropper, 
and fastened off by a twist with a pair of pincers. 

. The fence was first erected at Corrimony, in 1873, over an 
exceedingly irregular line, where in some parts rock was con¬ 
tinually cropping np near the surface, while in other places there 
was nothing but soft moss afforded for a foundation. Notwith¬ 
standing the disadvantages of such a situation, the fence has proved 
itself to he a thoroughly efficient enclosure, and its success has 
been attracting considerable attention among the neighbouring 
proprietors and agriculturists. It may merely be mentioned that 
there are now upwards of 20 miles of the fencing in the district. 
The construction of the fence is of rather a novel character, and 
with the view of better explaining and illustrating it, a set of 
drawings have been prepared showing the various parts in detail. 

No. 1 is an elevation of the fence on ordinary level ground, 
and is intended to represent a line one mile in length. The 
pillars A A A A and B B B B B divide it into eight eqnal 
parts, each measuring 220 yards. The pillars are designed to 
keep the wires at full stretch, those marked A being provided 
with an apparatus, by means of which each wire can he tight- 
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ened and its tension regulated. They are distinguished by the 
name of vmicling pillars, from the others marked B, which are 
termed resisting posts. These pillars or posts are disposed along 
the line of fence, first one kind and then the other alternately. 
It will be seen that three of these resisting posts stand between 
winding pillars, so that the strain of the wires, which is exerted 
on one side of them, is balanced by an equal strain on the other. 
But the two remaining posts, which are situated at the extremi¬ 
ties of the fence, have the pull of the wires acting only on one 
side, and as a natural result there is a tendency for each to be 
drawn off the perpendicular. Consequently, for the purpose of 
preventing them from being moved from their vertical position, 
stays are attached to them, and these stays are of two kinds, as 
shown at the respective ends of the fence. That on the left hand 
consists simply of a few plies of the fencing wire, tied to a large 
wooden block (or it may be a stone), buried in the ground behind 
the pillar, and the earth rammed firmly down on it. That on the 
right hand is a rigid stay of iron, also secured to a wooden block 
below ground, but is set against the pillar on the side on which 
the strain acts. In the first of these jdans the pillar cannot 
yield without drawing out of the ground the large block at the 
back of it; and in the second method, before the pillar could 
incline, it would require to force the block attached to the iron 
stay down through the solid earth. Both contrivances are equally 
effective in counteracting the strain of the wires, and either mode 
can be adopted as is found to be more convenient and suitable 
to the peculiarities of the line of fence. All the pillars, both 
grinding and resisting, have underground wooden blocks, as shown 
in the diagram, but in addition they have a lateral stay (that is, 
one that is fixed at right angles to the line of fence), to prevent 
them from yielding to any force which may be brought to bear 
upon the fence in a side direction. 

Fig. 4 is an end view’- of one of the winding posts A, showing 
the lateral stay, which is of round iron and fixed below ground to 
a wood block. In some situations it may be necessary to have 
another stay fixed on the opposite side of the pillar, but when 
two such stays are required they may be made of wire. 

In connection with the winding pillar, attention has to be 
drawn to fig. 5, which displays on a larger scale the apparatus 
for tightening the wires. It consists simply of two small plates 
of iron, which are riveted on each side of the pillar parallel to 
one another; and working between them are two revolving bar¬ 
rels, on which the wire is wound. The barrels project through 
the plates on each side, and at one end are prepared for receiving 
a wrench, by means of which they are .turned. The other end 
has a circular flange in which there are five holes, and two cor¬ 
responding holes are placed in the plate in the same radius, so 

s 
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tliat as the barrel is wound the holes in each meet ten times in 
one turn of the barrel. When the wires have been sufficiently 
strained (or if need be slackened), a stopper is inserted, through 
whichever holes are opposite each other, and the barrel is 
thereby prevented from turning back. 

Fig. 6 shows a similar straining apparatus, adapted for attach¬ 
ing to wooden posts. The two winders are separate, but have a 
connecting bolt which passes through the post and secures them 
to it at the same time by a key or screw nut. 

No. 2 exhibits another elevation of the fence, representing one 
of the divisions in the previous diagram subdivided into ten 
stretches by the standards marked C. The uprights, A and B, 
at either extremity, show a winding and resisting post respec¬ 
tively, standing at the distance of 220 yards apart, consequently 
the ten subdivisions will measure 22 yards each. The standards 
C are made of angle iron section, thus: f They are fixed to 
wood blocks underground, as in the case of the pillars, and have 
likewise lateral stays. 

Fig. 7 displays an end view of one of these angle iron stand¬ 
ards, showing the lateral stay with underground block, similar 
to those attached to the pillars. 

No. 3 represents one of the subdivisions in diagram No. 2; 
the uprights 0 C at the extremities being two of the angle iron 
standards. No further support is afforded to the wires between 
these uprights; but, to prevent them from being pressed apart, 
flat pieces of wood, termed <f droppers/' are wedged to them, 7 feet 
4 inches apart. This distance, however, may be altered accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The droppers marked D do no more than 
touch the ground, and are free to move over the surface on 
receiving any pressure. Their introduction enables the actual 
supports for the wires to be reduced to a minimum; and this it 
is which constitutes the distinguishing feature of the Commony 
fence. The advantages arising from this mode of construction 
may be estimated as follows:— 

First, there is a direct saving in the cost of the materials con¬ 
sequent on only about a tenth of the usual number of uprights 
having to be provided. Of course the wooden droppers require 
to be taken into account; but their expense is very trifling. 

Secondly, a saving in labour is effected, there being only one 
standard to fix in 22 yards instead of 9 or 10, as would be the 
case in an ordinary fence. 

Thirdly , there being so small a number of iron uprights there 
is a great decrease in weight, and, consequently, a proportionate 
saving in cartage, which often is a considerable ifem in the cost 
of a fence. 

From what lias been said respecting the construction of 
the fences it will he apparent that the success of the principle 
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must in a great degree depend upon tine uniform strength, and 
soundness of the wire, and attention is invited to a new descrip¬ 
tion which has been introduced for this fencing. Unlike the wire 
in ordinary use it is not drawn from iron, but from Bessemer 
steel; and, prepared from this material, the wire possesses in the 
highest degree the properties of elasticity and tenacity which 
are so essential to the efficiency of strained fencing. Its tensile 
strength may, in general terms, be compared with that of ordinary 
wire, as follows:— 

No. 8 steel equal to No. 4 iron wire. 

No. 9 do. „ No. 5 „ „ 

No. 10 do. „ No. 6 „ „ and so on. 

The relative sizes of steel equal in strength to iron wire being 
four numbers smaller. In consequence of this superior strength 
of the steel wire it is unnecessary to use sizes so heavy as are 
commonly adopted in the case of iron wire. No. 7 to Nos. 11 
or 12 steel will make perfectly secure fences for cattle and sheep. 
Combined with the advantage of light sizes, which are easily 
handled, the wire is drawn in very long lengths, so that few ties 
require to be made. These little peculiarities all tend to pro¬ 
mote the facility of erecting the fence. 

The specification of the materials adopted in the fence at Cor- 
rimony is as follows:—there are six horizontal bars of steel wire, 
the top one being No. 10, the bottom No. 11, and the four inter¬ 
mediate ones No. 12, arranged thus:— 

Top bar 3 feet 3 inches above ground. 

Second do. 2 feet 6 „ „ 

Third do. 1 foot 10^ „ „ 

Fourth do. 1 foot 4j „ „ 

Fifth do. 0 feet 11 „ „ 

Sixth do. 0 feet 6 „ „ 

The pillars, both winding and resisting, are of solid malleable iron, 
1\ inches square and G feet long, so as to allow of their being sunk 
2 feet 9 inches into the ground. The lateral stays are made of 
-inch diameter round iron. The standards, as already stated, 
are of angle iron, 1J inches by 1J inches, and their length is 
5 feet 9 inches. The lateral stays for them are of wrought iron, 
|-inch square. The droppers should be of oak or ash if possible, 
2\ inches broad by 4-inch thick and 3 feet 2 inches long, or they 
may be of larch, 2£ inches by j-inch. The wooden blocks do not 
require to be of any particular dimensions, nor dressed in any 
way; but those for the standards should not be less than 16 
inches long by 4 inches in diameter; and for the pillars they 
should be at least 20 inches by 5 inches. 

The various materials having now been enumerated, a few 
words may be said in regard to fixing them, and to show how the 
whole fence may be most expeditiously erected. The line being 
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staked off, operations are commenced by setting the pillars and 
standards into the ground at the distances before specified, or 
as near thereto as possible. This part of the work can be per¬ 
formed very quickly in the following manner:— 

Drive the pillar or standard with a hammer into the ground, 
until it is at the required height above the surface; then open a 
hole close to the side to admit the wooden block, and insert the iron 
pin in the upright which is prepared for it. This pin rests on the 
block, and prevents the pillar from sinking. The hole may then 
be filled in. On the side of the pillar, opposite to that on which 
the wooden block is placed, the lateral stayis fixed,but before being 
put into the ground a wooden block is attached to it. The stay 
is made small at the extremity, so as to pass through a hole in the 
block. It is inserted to the extent of 6 inches, where a shoulder 
on the stay prevents it from penetrating further; and the part 
projecting on the other side is bent over the block, and the tw 7 o 
are thus fastened to each other. A hole being made in the ground, 
about 2 feet from the side of the upright, the block is placed in 
it, and the top end of the stay secured to the pillar with a bolt 
and nut. The earth being rammed in over the block, the fixing 
of both upright and stay is completed, and all the others in the 
line can be set up in the same manner in succession. When a 
pillar or standard has to be placed in a hollow, there is a tendency 
for it to be raised out of the ground, in consequence of the strain 
of the wires on each side inclining upwards. To prevent this the 
wood block is placed near the bottom of the upright, with the iron 
pin below it. The weight of the block, with the earth rammed 
over it, keeps the upright down. Another mode of staying the 
terminal posts, or those where the line forms an angle, is by 
sinking a wooden block at right angles with the line of strain at 
the distance of a few feet behind the post, and putting round it 
a double back stay of strong wire. 

Tig. 7 represents one of the standards C in a hollow 7 , showing the 
pin fixed below the wooden block. The standards and pillars being 
set up, the next thing to be done is to run in the top wire, and as 
each upright is passed, eight of the droppers should be slipped 
on. When the wire is stretched from one pillar to another, it 
may be tightened up by the winding apparatus, and the droppers 
arranged and wedged in at the proper distances apart. The next 
wire put through should he the bottom one, to which, after it has 
been strained, the droppers should also be wedged. The inter¬ 
mediate wires after this can be run through the uprights and 
droppers without difficulty, and when strained up, the portion of 
fence between these two pillars wall he completed. It has bee.)) 
found better not to wedge the wires to the angle iron standards, 
but to allow the elasticity of the w T ire to act the whole way, from 
one pillar to another. Under particular circumstances they may, 
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however, be wedged at any one, or at every standard. An 
advantage of not wedging is, that the whole length of any wire 
may be tightened or slackened at once, if required. Of course, it 
only remains to stretch the wires along with the droppers, from 
one pillar to another in succession, until the fence is finished. 

The following is a detailed estimate of the cost of the wire and 
iron materials required for a mile of fence, as has been specified 
in the foregoing:— 


I Mile Mo. 10 Steel Wire, 

1 Mile Mo. 11 do. 

4 Miles Mo. 12 do. 

4 Winding Pillars, 

5 Eesisting Pillars, 

9 Lateral Stays,. 

2 Stays for End Pillars, 
72 Angle Iron Standards, 
72 Lateral Stays for do. 


at 62/ L.3 2 0 

at 50/9 2 10 9 

at 43/6 8 14 0 

at 13/9 2 15 0 

at 5/3 16 3 

at 1/9 0 15 9 

at 4/ 0 8 0 

at 1/54- 5 5 0 

at 9d.~ 2 14 0 


Total cost of iron materials, L.27 10 9 

It is generally advantageous to procure the droppers and 
wooden blocks for the uprights at the nearest wood-yard in the 
locality where the fence is being erected, and the cost of what is 
required for a mile should not exceed L.8. Where the thinnings 
of plantations are obtainable, and a saw-mill handy, the wooden 
materials for a mile should not cost much above L.5. 

We have shown how expeditiously the various materials can be 
fixed, and if the ground is not rocky or full of stones, two labourers 
should be able to erect a mile complete in about four weeks, say at 
a cost of L.10; consequently, summing these amounts together:— 

1st, The Expense of the Iron Materials, . . . L.27 10 9 

2d, „ „ Wood „ ... 800 

3d, „ „ Erection, . . . . 10 0 0 

The total cost of the mile of fence would be L.45 10 9 

Mo other description of fence, possessing the same strength and 
efficiency, can be put up at so small an outlay. One superior 
property of the fence is its elasticity, by which it yields to any 
force which may be brought to bear upon it—such as by cattle 
or sbeep charging or rubbing against it. The moment the shock 
of pressure is removed it springs back and resumes its former 
position, without being in the least degree injured or deranged. 
The merits of this system of fencing may be briefly described as 
—thorough efficiency, cheapness, and durability; and, an im¬ 
portant feature which distinguishes it from all other fences, 
namely, the facility with which any extent can be erected in a 
short time, particularly over bogs, mosses, &c. There are in the 
Highlands, Borders, &c., large tracts of such land, which have no 
enclosure or divisions at all, at least of an adequate nature, and 
for these situations this fence is admirably adapted. 
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ON STATE FORESTS AND FOREST MANAGEMENT 
IN GERMANY. 

By Captain Campbell Walker, Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Madras. 

[Premium— The Medium, Gold Medal.] 

[The fact that young men nominated for the Indian Forest Ser¬ 
vice have for some years been sent abroad to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the French and German systems of forest management, 
before entering on their duties in the East, has caused attention 
to be directed to the organised operations carried on in the State 
forests of the Continent. 

The system adopted in France was detailed in the prize essay 
of Mr J. Sykes Gamble, “On the State Forests and Forest 
Schools of France ” (Transactions Highland Society, 1872, p. 
240). The methodical way of treating the forests, practised in 
Germany, is fully described in Captain C. Walker’s report, to- 
which the judges awarded a medium gold medal. We believe 
that many of our members will welcome information on this 
subject—new to our Transactions. The report, along with others 
on kindred topics, has been printed by order of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India,'* in a small octavo volume. In T)r 
Brandis’ preface to this volume we read that it may seem strange 
“to expect forest officers from India to profit by studying 
forestry in Europe under a climate totally different, and in 
forests composed of other kinds of trees; but actual experience 
has shown that the professional knowledge acquired in European 
forests is of great practical use in India. There is hardly a 
question or difficulty of importance which arises in connection 
with forest administration in India, whether in regard to forest 
rights, or the working or the regeneration and improvement of 
the forests, which has not been dealt with practically over and 
over again by foresters in Europe.” 

Captain Walker’s tour of inspection lasted four and a half 
months, nine weeks being spent in Hanover, and the remainder 
in visiting the forests of Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, and Austria, 
acquiring a knowledge of their extent, situation, and yield, the. 
general plan of management and administration, and the strength 
and duties of the establishment employed. Much of Captain 
Walker’s report relates to the Hanoverian forests, and the 
system and operations in these may he considered typical of the 
whole of Germany; and it is admitted that they are well managed 

i * Reports on Forest Management in Germany, Austria, and Great Britain, hy 
Captain Campbell Walker, F.R.G.S., Staff Corps, Deputy-Conservator of Forests,, 
Madras; with extracts from reports by Mr Gustav Mann, Mr Ross, and Mr T. 
W. Webber; and a Memorandum by D. Brandis, Ph.D., Inspector-General of 
Forests to tho Government of India, oil tlie Professional Studies of Forest Officers, 
on Leave. W. H. Allen & Go., London. 1873.* 
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under the supervision of Forest Director Burckhardt. A great 
deal of useful and valuable information is given; the working of 
the German system being minutely detailed. There is a suc- 
cint statement of the area, classification, yield, receipts and dis¬ 
bursements, and the establishment maintained in each forest 
visited. Natural production and planting are fully explained. 

Captain Walker also describes certain peculiarities of manage¬ 
ment carried out in the Black Forest, and gives an interesting 
account of floating the timber. 

In the interesting chapter entitled “ General Bemarks,” Cap¬ 
tain Walker states it as his opinion that we are as far behind 
Germany in the knowledge and application of scientific forestry, 
as we are in advance of her with regard to agricultural pursuits. 

Although the author acknowledges that there is no necessity 
for large forests in this country, yet he urges that the opposite is 
the case in India, and proceeds to show how the German system, 
modified according to circumstances, would be suitable for that 
country, and certain points in which it might prove useful as a 
model are brought forward. 

Captain Walker devotes the close of his report to “Sugges¬ 
tions to forest officers visiting Germany,” which would doubtless 
prove of great utility to those about to do so; a specimen is 
appended of “ Headings into which the sketch of working plan 
may be divided.”] 


HANOVER. 

The forests of Hanover under State management extend over 
an area of 1,435,329 Prussian morgen> equal to upwards of 
900,000 English acres. (The Prussian morgen is *63093 of the 
English acre, the old Hanoverian morgen being *6477 of the 
English acre.) This extent is classed as— 

a. 937,673 morgen government forest (591,000 English acres). 

b. 53,806 morgen ecclesiastical or “Kloster” forests now 

secularised (34,000 English acres). 

c. 261,116 morgen communal forests (165,000 English acres). 

(I 182,734 morgen government moors and peat mosses (115,000 

English acres). 

The forests under class a are entirely the property of the State, 
although burdened in many cases with communal or individual 
rights and servitudes; those under b were formerly church pro¬ 
perty, now secularised by Act, and are managed by the forest 
department on behalf of the special department or board ap¬ 
pointed for their administration. The profits are mainly devoted 
to educational and charitable purposes. 

Glass c are communal forests under Government management 
in accordance with the provisions of an Act which provides that 
they shall be managed entirely by the government officers, but 
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that the surplus annual yield of wood shall be entirely the pro¬ 
perty of the community, to devote to their own purposes or sell 
as they may think best. The community pay one groschen 
(l^d.) per morgen towards the pay of the officers in charge, unless 
the forest is of sufficient extent to justify the employment of a 
special officer, in which case they are debited with the total 
amount of his pay and allowances, as well as with the disburse¬ 
ments for subordinate establishments and working charges. 

Under class d are included extensive waste tracts, which in 
many cases are now being gradually planted with Scotch fir, and 
a considerable area of peat-bog or moss. 

The annual yield of the forests during the four years from 
1859 to 1803 inclusive was nearly 45 millions of cubic feet (of 
which about 10 millions of cubic feet were handed over to per¬ 
sons having rights and privileges), representing an average yield 
per morgen of the cultivable area of about 37, and of the area 
actually covered with forest of 40 cubic feet per annum. 

In the tables from which this information is taken the average 
’yield of the hill forests is shown as much higher than that of 
those in the plains, the former yielding from 52 to 64 cubic feet 
per morgen, whilst the latter did not average more than 30. 

Director Burckhardt gives me the annual receipts from the 
government forests at two millions of thalers, or L.300,000, whilst 
the annual disbursements during the years 1859 to 1863 amounted 
to thalers 455,138 for working charges, and thalers 390,688 for 
establishments, pensions, land-tax, &c., making a total of thalers 
846,426, say L. 128,000, and a nett surplus revenue of L.162,000. 

These figures must not, however, be taken as perfectly accu¬ 
rate. The fullest information is given in Burckhardt’s “ Forst- 
liche Verhaltnisse des Konigreichs Hannover(published in 
1864), section viii. pp. 69 to 99; but, as there pointed out, it is 
difficult to separate some of the charges, as the Harz Forests 
were until recently worked separately, and payments on account 
of mines, post roads, &c., included in the forest budgets, whilst 
the contributions of communities towards the payment of fixed 
establishments introduce an element of complication, especially 
in the case of communal forests with no actual cash receipts, or 
where these fall below the total amount of disbursements. Again, 
the annual value of grazing, forest products, &c., is estimated at 
thalers 741,420, or L.108,213, but only a tithe of this sum is 
actually collected and credited in the accounts, the rest being 
free to all or to the inhabitants of certain villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the forests. 

The charges include considerable sums paid in commutation 
of rights and servitudes, and for forest surveys and valuations 
( 'Massenctnfnafonen ), which will gradually diminish. 

* Hanover being now, and since the year 1866, a province of 
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the kingdom of Prussia, the forest establishments are gradually 
being remodelled and organised on the Prussian system, the 
leading characteristics of which are strong control and super¬ 
vision. 

The head office of the department for the whole kingdom is, 
of course, in Berlin, where it forms part of the finance depart¬ 
ment, which is divided into three heads or sections:—I. Direct 
taxes; II. Crown lands; III. Forests. 

The forest establishments of the province of Hanover consist 
of 1 Forstdirektor and Oher-forstmeister , who is also a councillor, 
20 Forstmdsters in charge of circles or divisions, forming also a 
committee or board of management and reference in all forest 
matters; 112 Oberforsters in charge of forest districts (Revier) 
averaging 11,000 morgen each, 403 Foresters who assist the 
Oberforsters, and have charge of portions of a revier; 343 over¬ 
seers, under-foresters, &c., employed in watching and protecting 
the forests and supervising the work which is executed by c hired 
weekly or daily labour, or on contract under supervision of the 
fixed establishments. A <e Forstrendant’ 3 or cash-keeper is at¬ 
tached to each Oberforsterci, who receives and disburses all 
moneys in and from the forest cash chest, with which the Ober- 
forster has nothing to do, although his accounts of sales, &c, 
should of course tally with those of the Forstrendant. For pay¬ 
ment of labourers, &c., he gives orders on the forest cash chest, 
which are paid by the Forstrendant, whose books and cash 
balances are examined periodically by the Forstmeister in charge 
of the division, and accounts rendered to the head office of account 
in Hanover, and thence to Berlin. 

In order to understand more clearly the position and nature 
of the duties appertaining to each grade or class of officials, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the forests have all been sur¬ 
veyed, valued, and divided into blocks, and that there are accu¬ 
rate maps or plans representing not only the extent and situation 
of each forest district, but, by the use of different colours and 
shades of colouring, the description and age of the timber grow¬ 
ing in each block or"subdivision. 

It appears advisable to describe briefly how this is effected, 
and the valuations (. Massenaufnahmcn) and plans maintained 
and renewed so as to form always reliable data for information 
and guidance. 

Besides the employes already enumerated, there exists an office 
and numerous staff for the sole purpose of measuring, valuing, 
and forming working plans for the forests. This is called the 
“ Einrichtungs Bureau,” and the work carried on by it is per¬ 
fectly distinct from that of the ordinary forest management and 
administration. In fact, all preliminary arrangements and set¬ 
tlements are worked out in this office, and when complete and 
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sanctioned by the Forst Direktor are carried out by the executive 
under the supervision of the Forstmeisters. The office consists 
of a superintendent (Vorstand), draughtsmen, and clerks, gener¬ 
ally practical foresters, and a staff ol surveyors (Geometer) and 
forest valuators (Taxator), who are as a rule candidates for the 
position of Oberforster. 

When a forest is (or more properly speaking was) about to be 
taken in hand and worked systematically, a surveyor and valu¬ 
ator are despatched to the spot, the former working under the 
directions of the latter, who places himself in communication 
with the local forest officer and inhabitants interested, and ob¬ 
tains from them all the information in his power. The surveyor 
first surveys the whole district or tract, then the several blocks 
or subdivisions, as pointed out by the valuator, who defines them 
according to the description and age of the timber now standing, 
the situation, nature of soil, climate, and any other conditions 
affecting the rate of growth and nature of the crop which it may 
be advisable to grow iu future years. Whilst the surveyor is 
engaged in demarcating and surveying these blocks, the valuator 
is employed in making valuations of the standing crop, calcu¬ 
lating the annual rate of growth, inquiring into and forming a 
register of rights and servitudes with a view to their commuta¬ 
tion, considering the best plan of working the forest for the 
future, the roads which it will be necessary to construct for the 
transport of timber; in fact, all the conditions of the forest which 
will enable him to prepare a detailed plan for future manage¬ 
ment (Einrichtungs plan), and the subordinate plans and instruc¬ 
tions (Wirtschafts plane, &c.) for a term of years, to be handed 
over to the executive officer as his “ standing orders.” 

A complete code of rules for the guidance of the valuators has 
been drawn up and printed, in which every possible contingency 
or difficulty is taken into consideration and provided for. 

Having obtained all the information which he can on the spot, 
and ascertained the views and wishes of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages having rights or privileges in the forest, the 
valuator and surveyor return to headquarters, and proceed to 
prepare the working plan, maps, &c., from their notes and mea¬ 
surements. 

When these are completed they are submitted by the super¬ 
intendent of the bureau to the board or committee composed, as 
already stated, of the forstmeisters, and presided over by the 
Forst Direktor and other councillors of the finance department, 
who examine the plan in all its details, and are prepared to listen 
to any objections which may be made on the part of communi¬ 
ties or individuals. These are, however, I am informed, very 
rare now-a-days, as the people have learnt that the action of the 
government officers is not antagonistic to their interests, and are 
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as a rule willing to allow them to settle matters to the best 
advantage. 

The labours of the commission were formerly much greater 
than now, when they consist almost entirely in examining and 
revising the working plan submitted for their approval with 
regard to its merits as a part of the system of scientific forest 
management and conservancy. If palpable errors in calculation 
of yield, rate of growth, nature of the soil, are detected, or the 
measurements found to be inaccurate (a very small margin for 
error is allowed), the valuator may be ordered to do the work all 
over again without remuneration, for it should be stated that the 
valuator, surveyor, and, indeed, most of the officials of the “Em- 
richtiungs-Biireau” are paid only w r hen actually employed on 
any particular work, being at the same time enrolled as candi¬ 
dates or probationers for the post of “ Obcrforster” or “Forster.” 
As a rule, the calculations and plans based on them are correct, 
having been thoroughly checked and overhauled in the office, 
and if all is approved they are made out in triplicate and signed 
by the Forst Direktor and Forstmeister of the division; one copy 
being sent to the executive officer for his guidance, another re¬ 
tained by the Forstmeister, and the original at the headquarter 
office for reference. 

^ The “ Preface ” to the working plan contains a short history 
of the forest, its capabilities, requirements of the neighbourhood, 
&c. A sample of the headings into which it is divided is given 
at page 311, although no arbitrary rule or form appears to be laid 
down, and they vary according to circumstances and the views 
of the officers who prepare them. 

The executive officer has thus in his hands accurate maps, on 
a large scale, showing each division and subdivision of the forest 
tract placed under his-charge, and instructions for its manage¬ 
ment down to the minutest detail, the quantity to be felled 
annually, the extent planted, the state in which the forest should 
be found 10, 20, or even 100 years after the plans were drawn 
up; all these are calculated and laid down so that any change 
in the executive in no way interferes with the progress of 
operations, for all that the Obcrforster has to do is to carry out 
the instructions given him, a margin being of course allowed for 
his discretion, and every allowance made for deviations from the 
working plan on account of natural and unforeseen causes, such 
as failure of seed, occurrence of storms by which thousands of 
trees are sometimes levelled to the ground, and the routine or 
systematic management interfered with for years, as the 
establishments are employed in working up and removing the 
fallen trees. 

The Forstmeisters have no executive work, their duties being 
confined to the supervision and control of from four to six 
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Obeiforsiercicn or Revier {vide note, page 312); in fact, they may 
be considered as occupying a position analogous to our deputy 
conservators, whilst the Oberfdrsters may be classed as assistants. 

Our deputies and assistants in India have often been employed 
on exactly similar duties, but such is never the case here, where 
the control and even, as we have seen, the demarcation, valuation 
surveys, and preparation of working plans are kept perfectly 
distinct from the local executive, whose business it is to carry 
out the carefully digested plans and orders received from the 
controlling branch. Other systems have been tried but none 
have been found to work so well as this, which combines the 
advantages of efficient administration and supervision by officers 
who have themselves gone through the executive grade, and who 
are individually and collectively qualified to organise and super¬ 
vise the work of others, with the concentration of the energies 
of the local officer on his own charge, with the object of carrying 
out to the best of his ability the orders he receives, without 
troubling him or diverting his attention, by making him 
responsible for the general plan of operations which forms part 
of that which is considered most applicable and beneficial for 
the whole nation or province. 

The Forstmeisters make frequent inspections of the several 
districts in their division (Bezirk), and thoroughly supervise the 
work of the Oberforsters and their subordinates both in the forest 
and office work, reporting on the same to the Direbtor. The 
Obertorsters submit annual reports, comparing operations actually 
carried on with those prescribed in the working plans, and giving 
reasons for any material divergence from them. They spend the 
greater portion of their time in the forest supervising the felling, 
planting, sowing, thinning, carting, and selling of timber. The 
laying down of roads is generally entrusted to one or more forest 
officers with special qualifications or aptitude for that work, but 
the actual work is carried out by the local officer. He has also 
a considerable amount of office work, issuing of licences for 
grazing, &c., and preparation of reports, returns, and accounts ; 
but his duties may be considered as mainly out of door in 
comparison with those of the Forstmeister, who has more office 
work, comparing the result of operations and the rates in the 
several districts, collecting information and statistics for future 
guidance, settling disputes, and affording advice and assistance 
to his subordinates, and, as a member of the forest commission 
or committee, considering and revising working plans submitted 
from the cf Einrichtungs Bureau/' 

The main object aimed at in any system of scientific forestrj 
is, in the first instance, the conversion of any tract or tracts 
of natural forest, which generally contain trees of all ages and 
descriptions, young and old, good and bad, growing too thickly 
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in one place and too thinly in another, into what is termed a 
“ gcschlossener Bestand” (closed or compact forest), consisting of 
trees of the better descriptions and of the same age or period, 
divided into blocks, and capable of being worked— i.e., thinned 
out, felled, and reproduced or replanted—in rotation, a block or 
part of a block being taken in hand each year. In settling and 
carrying out such a system important considerations and com¬ 
plications present themselves, such as the relation of the 
particular block, district, or division to the whole forest system 
of the province; the requirements of the people, not only as 
regards timber and firewood, but straw, litter, and leaves for 
manure, and pasturage ; the geological and chemical formations 
and properties of the soil; and the situation as regards the 
prevailing winds, on which the felling must always depend, in 
order to decrease the chances of damage to a minimum; measures 
of precaution against fires, the ravages 'of destructive insects, 
trespass, damage, or theft by men and cattle ; all these must be 
taken into consideration and borne in mind at each successive 
stage. 

Nor must it be supposed that when once an indigenous forest 
has been mapped, valued, and working plans prepared, the 
necessity for attending to all such considerations is at an end. 
On the contrary, it is found necessary to have a revision of the 
working plan eveiy 10 or 20 years, when new maps are prepared, 
showing the progress made towards the objects laid down in the 
original scheme, and although it is marvellous how generally 
the plan of operations is found to have answered and been 
adhered to on the whole, still the necessity of modifications and 
alterations of system do more or less present themselves. It 
may be found advisable to change the crop as in agriculture, to 
convert a hard wood into a coniferous forest or vice versa , to 
replace oak by beech, or to plant up (. miterbciu ) the former with 
spruce or beech to cover the ground and keep down the growth 
of grass. All these and a hundred other details are constantly 
presenting themselves for consideration and settlement, and the 
local officer should be ever on the alert to detect the necessity 
of any change and bring it to notice, no less than the controlling 
branch should be prepared to suggest what is best to be done, 
and conversant with what had been done and with what results 
under similar circumstances in other districts and provinces. 

Having thus given a general outline of the duties of the 
forest employes, and how the forest is first ff taken up,” divided, 
mapped, valued, and plans laid down for its future management, 
I shall state briefly what I saw of the practical working, and how 
the actual forest operations are carried on. Ivisited twelve districts 
or reviers with Director Burckhardt or one of the forest officers, 
and went thoroughly into the details of management, the various 
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methods of planting and sowing (artificial and natural), treatment 
of young trees in the nursery, thinning, removal of undergrowth, 
“ unterbau ” or planting up, felling, conversion of timber trees 
into logs or billets, removal from the forest, piling or stacking, 
and sales by auction; and whilst thus engaged in seeing 
operations in progress endeavoured to master the details of the 
system and general plan of operations by the study of books on 
forestry, in which Germany is very rich, rules and regulations 
for the guidance of the forest officers and subordinates, working 
plans, &c., &c. 

As I spent most of my time in the reviers of Springe and 
Lauterberg-am-Harz, I shall confine my remarks mainly to these 
districts. 

The Springe Eevier is situated in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Hanover, from which it is reached by diligence in three 
hours (a railway has just been opened). The forest, which 
includes an extensive game preserve known as the “ Sau-Parh” 
may be considered as in the plains, although it ascends and 
clothes the sides of a low range of hills. The Oberforstcrei is 
extensive, covering an area of some 19,000 morgen, or about 
12,000 acres, mainly covered with oak and beech forest. 
Favoured by situation and depth of soil, the formation is mostly 
oolitic limestone and sandstone, the growth in this revier would 
be exceptionally good were it not for the damage done by the 
deer and wild pigs, which is very great, so much so that it has 
been found necessary to fence off the portions being cleared to 
allow of natural reproduction taking place. 

As this plan of natural reproduction forms one of the most 
important points in the German system of forestry, it appears 
well to describe how it is conducted. 

It has been already stated that the Umtricb , or rotation of 
crop and periods into which it is divided, are fixed in the working 
plan. The usual Umtricb for beech hoch-wald in Hanover is 
120 years, divided into six periods of 20 years each, that is to 
say, when the forest has been brought into proper order there 
should be as nearly as possible equal areas under crop in each of 
the six periods, viz., from 1 year to 20, from 20 to 40, and so 
on. It is not imperatively necessary that the total extent in 
each period should be together; there may be 500 acres in one 
place and 50 in another, hut it is advisable to group them as 
much as possible and work each tract regularly in succession, 
having regard to the direction of the prevailing winds, which do 
incalculable damage if once allowed to get into a forest by inju¬ 
dicious felling on the windward side. When a block arrives in 
the last period felling is commenced by what is called a 
Vorbercitung or Besamungs-schlag (preparatory or seed-clearing), 
which is very slight and scarcely to he distinguished from the 
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ordinary thinning carried on in the former periods. This is 
followed by a Licht-schlag (clearing for light) in the first year 
after seed has fallen (the beech seeds every fourth or fifth 
year) with the object of, 1st, preparing the ground to receive the 
seed; 2d, allowing it to germinate ; and, 3d, affording sufficient 
light to the young seedlings. The finest trees are, as a rule, left 
standing, with the two-fold object of depositing the seed and 
sheltering the young trees as they come up. If there is a good 
seed year and sufficient rain the ground should be thickly covered 
with seedlings within two or three years after the first clearing, 
but it is generally found advisable to wait for a second seed year 
and aid nature by hand sowing, transplanting from patches 
where the seedlings have come up very thickly to the barer spots, 
and turning up the turf, and so giving the seeds a better chance 
of germinating.- 

When the ground is pretty well covered, the old trees are felled 
and carefully removed, so as to do as little damage as possible 
to the new crop; and the block recommences life, so to speak, 
nothing further being done until the first thinning. 

The time allowed to elapse between the preparatory and the 
final clearing naturally varies much, according to situation 
and circumstances. In Hanover it rarely exceeds fifteen, and is 
often as little as eight years; but there would appear to he a 
growing tendency in other provinces to do away with this system 
of so-called “ Kahlabtrieb” and remove the old trees so gradually 
that there can scarcely he said to he any clearing at all, the new 
crop being well advanced before the last of the parent trees are re¬ 
moved. Tliis new system finds much favour in the Black Forest, 
as will he explained hereafter. At Springe the woods in the first 
period, where the final felling was going on when I was there, 
had, as I have stated, been fenced off so as to exclude the deer 
and pigs, and the natural reproduction had been particularly 
good, the hill slopes being thickly covered with seedlings; hut 
a new and formidable enemy had presented itself in the shape 
of field mice, which nibble round the bark just above the surface 
of the ground. Thousands of seedlings had thus been destroyed, 
and as fast as blanks were filled up by transplanting, the young 
trees were attacked and killed. I left the Oberforster in despair 
at the wholesale destruction which was thus going on, and which, 
with all the knowledge and appliances of modern forestry at his 
command, he was powerless to prevent; but I have no doubt a 
sufficient stock will after all be left, supplemented by a little 
transplanting from the nurseries, which are well stocked. 

The deer do great damage in the older beech woods by stripping 
the bark from the trees. These have then to be felled within u 
year or eighteen months, which interferes with thinning opera¬ 
tions in other localities, and precludes any regularity in carrying 
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on operations and bringing the forest into proper order. These 
beech thinnings are cut into billets and piled ready for sale as fire¬ 
wood. The price realised is only about 4s. 2d. per cubic metre, 
say, ljd. per cubic foot, which is very low. 

I inspected tracts containing oak, beech, &c., representing all 
the periods, and compared the growth as recommended by Dr 
Brandis. There are some very fine beech woods in the second 
and third periods; but to my eye they require thinning, having 
fully double the number of trees to the acre which would be left 
in England. This, however, I afterwards found universal in 
German forests as compared with those I have seen in England 
and Scotland, and forms a vexed question on which much has 
been said and written on either side, too much to be summarised 
in this report; probably a happy medium would be found to be 
the best, and the peculiar circumstances of climate must always 
have much to say in such matters. 

It may, however, be stated with reference to the remarks re¬ 
garding pasturage in my report on the Scotch forests, that the 
presence of grass in plantations or young woods is through¬ 
out Germany considered as a sure sign of a faulty system 
of treatment, and consequently more or less unhealthy state of 
the trees. It is mainly with the object of preventing this that 
oak woods are planted up with beech, which grows well under 
shade and covers the ground so as to exclude the light, which, if 
admitted, must produce a growth of grass or herbage. The con¬ 
ditions under which the oak grows best being tersely expressed 
in German, “ Kojpf frci boden bedeckt” (. Anglice , Crown free soil 
covered or sheltered). I have, however, seen grass growing in 
English plantations which were very thick, and into which little 
or no light could penetrate, and am inclined to think that our 
moist sea climate has as much to do with it as the greater dis¬ 
tance from tree to tree and the absence of <e Unterbctu” There is 
no doubt that the droppings from some descriptions of trees, par¬ 
ticularly the larch, are very favourable to the growth of grass 
both before and after the trees are felled, as they produce a rich 
and fertile humus; and, although T am inclined to agree with the 
Germans that but little or no grass or herbage should be found 
in plantations in Europe, its presence in our Indian plantations 
does little or no harm to the trees, as it tends to keep the soil 
moist, and shelter it from the fierce rays of the sun, and that in 
any case the immense advantage of increasing the supply of 
green fodder, by having the grass cut during the first few years, 
and cattle admitted after the trees are past harm’s way, more 
than counterbalances any negative damage to the trees or sacrifice 
in annual growth. In short, the presence of grass is no evil in 
itself, and the forester must never lose sight of the necessity of 
getting the ground in his plantations-under cover in order to keep 
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the soil loose, and enable the atmospheric air to penetrate to the 
roots. This appears all important. Of course in mature or 
nearly mature forests, whether planted or indigenous, little or no 
grass should ever be found. 

With regard to the Unterbau or planting up and rearing of two 
crops at the same time, the general opinion of English forest 
officers is antagonistic, and I myself thought it impossible without 
more or less detriment to both, and great damage to the young 
growth in removing the old crop; but I am now convinced, from 
what I have seen, that it is not only practicable and easily carried 
out by the exercise of a little ordinary care, but is, as a rule, 
highly beneficial, and deserving of being introduced, at least in 
a tentative manner, in England, and certainly in India, where 
we have, as in Germany, to provide a supply of firewood as well 
as building timber. I am convinced that if we can find the 
proper trees to grow under shade a great step will be made in 
our Indian forestry, and our plantations prove much more healthy 
and remunerative than hitherto. In this I am sure all our officers 
who have seen and studied the German system will agree, and 
where the undergrowth is for firewood and. not to be reared as 
timber, the difficulty, small as it is, of removing the old crop is 
obviated by the Unterbau being removed first; in fact, it is pro¬ 
bably cleared four or five times before the timber crop matures. 
As regards England, there is the difficulty that there would be 
little or no demand for the beech as firewood, and it is of little 
value for any other purpose; tut I am inclined to think that such 
a demand will arise if the price of coal continues to increase, and 
that even if the planting up of oak woods can be made to pay its 
expenses a great point will be gained in the improvement in 
quality and more rapid growth of the oak; for it must be borne 
in mind that the main object of beech or spruce under oaks 01 
Scotch firs, &c., is to cover the ground, to the importance of which 
I have just alluded, and not to produce firewood. 

During my stay at Springe I saw also a good deal of planting 
out of hardwood trees from the nurseries, and in this respect also 
there is a good deal of difference from what is usual in England. 
In Hanover the seedlings are transferred at the age of from two 
to four years from the seed-beds into the ff Schiele” or nursery, 
where they are trained, pruned, and transplanted as often as 
required, until finally planted out, which is sometimes not done 
till they are twelve or even fourteen years old. So far the treat¬ 
ment does not vary much from that adopted in our nurseries 
in England, save that I think trees are rarely with us planted 
out so late, excepting for ornamental purposes, avenues, or other 
quite exceptional cases. Here we find the planting out of ten to 
twelve anti even fourteen year old trees (called Eeisteri) the rule, 
and they are almost invariably put out without any nurses, 
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although, these may be, and generally are, added a few years later 
in the shape of coniferse of four or five years old planted between 
the rows or beech Unterbau. I do not mean that young hard¬ 
woods are never planted out at five or six years of age, but it is 
exceptional; and in no case that I have seen or heard of were 
nurses planted with the trees as with us, still less before the hard¬ 
woods, as in the New Forest. 

The oak and beech Keisters after, say, ten years 5 schooling, are 
lifted, the branches carefully pruned into, as nearly as possible, 
a pyramidal form; the roots trimmed and shortened, the more 
woody parts being even sawn off, and only the fibrous rootlets 
left, and the trees then planted out m pits, which are dug just 
large enough to receive them. The distance apart at which they 
are planted varies, according to situation, from 8 to 12 feet. 

Planting out of such large trees is naturally rather expensive, 
but I was told it ought not to average more than ljd. each, all 
expenses included, which seems very low, considering that two 
men cannot plant more than 100 a day (including, of course, the 
digging of the pits), and that the cart hire from the nursery to 
the plantation site is expensive. 

The absence of nurses struck me as very remarkable and 
deserving of attention, and I have since found it universal 
throughout Germany; in fact, the German foresters could not 
understand how we can manage with nurses (especially spruce, 
Scotch fir, or larch, which grow so rapidly at first) of the same 
age as the hardwoods. 

They often plant spruce some years subsequently, and point 
out that even then it generally overtakes the hardwoods, and 
has to be cut down, which they do immediately its head shows 
above that of the oak or beech, and again and again, if necessary, 
before they (the spruces) are finally removed. I am not compe¬ 
tent to express an opinion as to which system is correct, but both 
cannot be; and I must say I cannot recall an instance of damage 
done to hardwoods in Germany by the absence of nurses, whilst 
I have seen them injuriously crowded and their growth impeded 
by their presence in England. 

I brought my stay at Springe to a close by an interesting visit 
to the Communal forest belonging to the town, and managed by 
a subordinate forest officer paid by the community, but who 
works entirely under the orders of the Government forest officers. 
One portion of the beech forest was particularly interesting, in 
which he was clearing and encouraging reproduction very 
gradually and carefully, as there was great danger, owing to the 
situation, of too much light being admitted, which acting on a 
very rich soil, would result in a very rank growth of grass and 
weeds sufficient to choke the seedlings. The result appeared 
very good, and does credit to the intelligence of the Eevierforster. 
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The timber from this forest is taken by the burghers, each of 
whom is entitled to a certain annual quantity, and it is the duty 
of the forest officer in charge to supply this quantity and still 
retain the forest in good state—no easy task. 

Beyond this, however, he has nothing to do with the burghers, 
who have no say in the management or working of the forest, 
nor can they alienate nor clear for cultivation any portion, 
although it is exclusively their property, and the State derives 
no benefit from it beyond the preservation of the timber and 
clothing the hill sides, which is considered, even in this temperate 
climate, a matter of paramount importance. The burghers cut 
up and cart away their allotments of timber at their own cost, 
and are free to dispose of or retain it for their own use as they 
may think best. Some such system might, I think, be adopted 
with advantage in India for the management and preservation 
of our village forests. 

The Lauterberg Bevier is situated on the lower slopes of the f 
Harz mountains, and is 15,000 morgen (about 9400 English 
acres) in extent. The geological formation is of the Silurian 
period, consisting mainly of clayslate and grauwacke, and the 
soil is formed from the decomposition of the underlying rock 
more or less mixed with vegetable mould. The low-lying por¬ 
tions of the revier are covered with beech forests, which, as one 
ascends, give place to spruce intermixed with Scotch fir, and 
here and there a little larch. There is but little oak in the 
revier, but a good deal of hornbeam (Garpinus Betulus) inter¬ 
spersed with the beech. 

The revier is particularly interesting and instructive from the 
opportunities it presents of observing the growth and treatment 
of both hardwood and coniferm in the plains and on the hill sides. 
In fact almost every variety of treatment, sowing, planting, felling, 
and preparation may be met with and studied advantageously in 
this and the adjoining reviers in the Hanoverian Harz. The 
Oberfbrster, Herr Ohnesorge, is most painstaking, and ever 
anxious to explain and make things clear, which he is particularly 
well qualified to do, from his extensive and varied knowledge of 
forestry and the sciences connected with it. I have to thank 
him heartily for the trouble he took, to which I am mainly in¬ 
debted for the insight I obtained into the details of German 
forest management and the object of each particular treatment 
or plan of operations. Several of our forest probationers have 
already benefitted by bis teaching, and all * speak in the highest 
terms of his never-varying kindness and desire to get them on 
with their studies. 

I spent three weeks on the, revier along with Mr Amery, a 
forest officer from the Punjab. The forests are almost entirely 
Hochwald, and the annual Growth or increase of wood is esti- 
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mated at as high as 50 cubic feet per morgen (80 cubic feet per 
English acre), the umtrieb being 120 years (for beech). This 
annual increment represents a total yield during this period of 
6000 cubic feet per morgen, or upwards of 9500 cubic feet per 
acre, which is a high average. It is estimated that from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the total yield is removed by thinning, 
but this varies much according to description of tree and situa¬ 
tion. 

We visited with the Oberforster portions of the forest repre¬ 
senting all the periods of growth; nurseries and schools for 
seedlings; and witnessed planting being carried on in many 
different ways to suit the necessities of soil and situation; felling 
by the axe and with the cross-cut saw; squaring of hardwood 
and barking of pine stems to facilitate removal from the forest; 
slipping in log and on sledges; in fact, every variety of forest 
operations; and I only wish some of our Indian overseers had 
been present to learn a few practical lessons and useful hints to 
be applied in our hill forests. The natural reproduction of hard¬ 
wood is carried on in the same manner as described at Springe, but 
little or no damage is done here by game. The tracts of Scotch 
fir and spruce are generally replanted two or three years after 
being cleared, the roots having meanwhile been carefully dug 
up, and for the most part used for the manufacture of charcoal, 
which is extensively carried on. 

The young trees (spruce and fir) are scarcely ever slittecl m as 
in Scotland, but pitted and transplanted with a ball. This is 
naturally more expensive, but, coupled with the careful previous 
clearing of the soil, prevents the ravages of the beetle, which 
was formerly a very deadly enemy here. In marshy ground a 
plan called Hugel or hill planting is often adopted, which con¬ 
sists in merely laying the young plant, which has been removed 
with a ball, on the top of the turf or spongy grass, and placing 
ronnd it another turf removed from the adjoining ground (thus 
forming a mound, whence the name). This plan appears to 
answer well, and I saw many hundreds of acres which had been 
planted by it on the npper platean of the Harz. 

There are many other methods of planting adopted, too numer¬ 
ous to detail here. The steepest and most rocky sides of the 
hills are covered with forests which have been, so to speak, 
created by the ingenuity and labours of the forest department. 
In many such places, where even the few handfuls of soil placed 
round the young tree have had to be carried some distance, it is 
not contended that the first plantations will yield a direct 
pecuniary profit, but the improvement in climate by retention of 
the moisture, and reclamation of large tracts formerly barren and 
unproductive, is taken into account, besides which the droppings 
of leaves and needles from the trees will ere long create a soil 
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and vegetation, and ensure the success of plantations in future 
years and consequent surplus. 

The Harz forests have from time to time suffered great damage 
from the attacks of insects, probably increased by the great 
dearth of small birds, which is most marked. Large sums have 
been expended in destroying the insects and beetles, and of late 
years these have proved successful, and the damage been reduced 
to a minimum. The knowledge which German forest officers 
possess on this and kindred subjects is very great. The ober- 
forsters and even the forsters and overseers can generally identify 
every beetle or insect met with in the forest, know whether it is 
destructive or harmless, and in the former case how it attacks 
the trees, and what measures are most effective in preventing or 
checking its ravages. 

We visited several .other reviers in the neighbourhood of 
Lauterberg, and thus obtained a good general idea of the forests 
of the Harz mountains, the portion of which situated in the pro¬ 
vince of Hanover extends over 204,000 morgen, and yielded, 
according to the forest budgets of 1864 to 1866, an annual sur¬ 
plus revenue of 316,057 thalers, or about 4s. per morgen of the 
planted area, after deducting all charges for establishment, work¬ 
ing, land-tax, &c. Tour-fifths of the forest area is spruce, and 
the remainder for the most part beech hochwald. The depart¬ 
ment maintained in 1864 270 miles (English) of forest-roads in 
the Harz, and 480 miles throughout the whole province; and 
great attention is paid in each revier to the important matter 
of communications, without which the finest forest becomes com¬ 
paratively worthless, save in so far as it affects the general welfare 
of the country. 

In the adjoining revier to Lauterberg is a fine saw-mill (water 
power), erected some years ago at a cost of L 3750. The wheel 
drives one large rough-toothed saw (vertical) for quartering large 
beams, and eight vertical frame saws for planking. The system 
adopted is to debit the mill with all timber handed over to the 
manager at fixed rates, whilst he takes credit for the amount of 
sales to merchants. The balance and value of work performed 
by the mill is thus clearly shown, and the accounts of the 
executive officer remain clear and uncomplicated. I was in¬ 
formed that the results were generally favourable, but the 
department do not now have many mills in their own hands, 
and purpose selling this one, as competition has sprung up, and 
it is better if such operations as working up of timber can be 
carried on efficiently by private enterprise. All the depart¬ 
mental officers with whom I conversed concur, however, in 
stating that the saw-mills, of which the State had formerly a 
large number, were a necessity, and have contributed greatly to 
the financial success of the department. I think we may gather 
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a lesson from tMs for our guidance in India, where we cannot 
as yet expect private enterprise to erect and work saw-mills 
when and where required. We must set the example, and show 
the natives how to do it, saving, at the same time, a great deal 
of the waste of timber which now goes on, and must be felt 
sooner or later, only abandoning the mills and allowing them to 
pass into private hands, when we see that private enterprise and 
competition is sufficient to guarantee the carrying on the work 
in an efficient manner, and so as to supply the people with what 
they require without the evils of a monopoly. 

The Lauterberg revier, and many of those bordering, so to 
speak, on the cultivated area in the plains, are much burdened 
with servitudes, which reduce the actual cash profits to a very 
small sum. These rights or servitudes are all clearly defined 
and registered, and when, as is the case ior the most part, they 
consist of timber for the erection of houses or firewood, it is the 
duty of the executive forest officer to supply the privileged 
parties with the quantities to which they are entitled at the time 
and place laid down. Should he, however, find or imagine that 
the demand from this source exceeds the supply or annual yield, 
or that the forest is being worked actually at a loss, it is his duty 
to bring the circumstances at once to the notice of the Eorst- 
meister, with a statement of the reasons which induce him to do 
so. The matter would then receive attention, and, if necessary, 
a complete revision and revaluing or stock-taking would be made. 
Should the local officer's view be found to be correct the rights 
of the villagers would be curtailed, or even suspended altogether 
for a term of years, the conservancy of the forest for the general 
good being considered paramount to all individual or class in¬ 
terests or privileges, even when the latter are of long standing. 

Of course this rarely happens, but instances have been known 
owing to bad or injudicious management, failure of natural re¬ 
production, damage by storms and insects, &e., &c. 

A trip to the Kloster forests at Ilfeld with the Torstmeister 
brought our stay in the Harz to a close. These have for the 
most part been treated as Mittehvald , but a considerable portion 
is now in process of transformation into Hochwald . It struck 
me both here and in the Mittelwald at Eothenberg revier, that 
too many standard trees were as a rule left over, and that the 
coppiee was in consequence poor and rarely attained any size. 
The proportion of trees to he left over in this description of 
forest is laid down as 12 Bailme , or trees of the oldest class; 18 
Oberstdndcr , trees of medium age; and 30 Lctsrcidel , or saplings 
left from the last clearing—60 trees in all, equivalent to 80 to 
our English acre, in addition to the coppice. The length of 
rotation varies from twenty to thirty years, and the coppice is 
estimated to produce 20 cubic feet per morgen per annum, whilst 
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the standard trees as above, should, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, exhibit an annual increase of from 30 to 35 cubic feet 
per morgen. 

The oak coppices which I subsequently visited with the Forst- 
direMpr appeared very well managed, and yield a large profit. 
The young oaks are “ schooled’' for two years, then cut over and 
planted out, after which they are coppiced for the bark every 
sixteen years; the young wood of other sorts, such as birch, ash, 
hazel, &c., which may have sprung up having previously been 
cleared out, along with any oak shoots of no value for barking, 
and sold as firewood. 

The last ten days of my stay in Hanover were devoted to the 
study and making extracts of working plans and short expeditions 
to reviers in the neighbourhood with the Eorst Direktor and 
some of our forest students then in Hanover 

During these trips we tested and put in practice the various 
methods prescribed for estimating and valuing the quantity oi 
timber on a measured area, the various instruments for measuring 
Height and girth and ascertaining the annual rate of growth. 

The most accurate information has been collected and statis¬ 
tical tables compiled by Herr Burckhardt with regard to the rate 
of growth, effects of thinning, comparative value of hardwood 
and coniferous plantations, methods of computing cubical con¬ 
tents of standing timber, annual increase, and many other kindred 
subjects. It would be impossible to give here even a very 
abridged statement of tbe results arrived at, and the same would 
not of course apply to India or even to England; still a study of 
the method in which the inquiries have been pursued and results 
deduced from the data acquired is very instructive, and should 
serve as a guide for similar researches in India, where they are 
much needed. 

In the neighbourhood of Celle I had an opportunity ol 
witnessing the method adopted for planting the fir successfully 
in moorpan or iron-band, extensive tracts of which have lain 
waste for centuries, and defied all the efforts of the forester. 
They are now gradually being covered with fine forests. The 
plan adopted is to jfiougli, or, when necessary, trench with the 
spade to a depth of two feet or more, turning up the “ iron-baad" 
to the surface, where, in the course of one or two years, it decom¬ 
poses and becomes a most excellent and congenial soil for tbe 
growth of the Scotch fir. 

The fine communal forest of Mlenned was also visited and its 
management explained. This forest may be said to environ tbe 
town of Hanover, and contains some of the finest oak trees which 
I saw in Germany. It affords a most charming public recreation 
ground, whilst at tbe same time producing a good revenue. 
Director Burckhardt also took us to a retier where the so-called 
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Planter-betrieb or Wirthschaft was still to be seen. This method 
of treatment approximates to what we are doing or have been 
trying to do in our Madras forests, and I believe in India gene¬ 
rally, i. e. } merely to fell trees of the better descriptions as they 
arrive at maturity. It is generally condemned throughout 
Germany, as, unless most carefully managed with numerous and 
well-considered restrictions, it must lead sooner or later to a 
paucity of mature trees to produce seed, and hence to a deteriora¬ 
tion in quality of the young crop, and eventually to the extinction 
or destruction of the more valuable descriptions by others more 
hardy, and saved from the axe by their comparative worthless¬ 
ness. 

The method adopted for the transformation of such tracts into 
regular plantations or forests is very instructive, consisting in 
gradually thinning out the less valuable sorts or white wood, and 
encouraging the growth of thick clumps or groves of those which 
it is wished to retain, which gradually reproduce themselves,and 
eventually, aided by artificial sowing or planting where required, 
cover the ground and constitute a close and regular forest. 

It would not do to condemn the planter-betrieb entirely for 
India, as, within certain limits, it has its advantages, hut there is 
no doubt that we should at least experiment as above, and favour 
the more valuable timber trees at the expense ot the inferior 
descriptions. Some idea of this did present itself to Mr A. J. 
Stuart, sub-collector of Tinnevelly, early in 1871, and proposals 
on the subject were under consideration when I came home. 

BADEX. 

The area of the Prince of Eurstenberg’s forests, under the 
charge of Oberforstrath Both, is 80,617 Baden morgens, equal to 
about 72,555 English acres; and the annual yield is estimated at 
56,000 massenklafter, stated to he equal to about 5,443,200 
cubic feet, being an average of 75 cubic feet per acre of forest; 
but I am inclined to think there must he some difference betwixt 
the Baden foot and ours, vide Statement at page 314. 

This being a private estate, the annual receipts and disburse¬ 
ments and surplus cannot of course he given, hut the Oberfor¬ 
strath informed me that the forests were on the whole economi¬ 
cally worked, and the liberal sums expended on road-making, 
improvement of the rivers for floating, housing, forest officers, &c., 
were well repaid by the facility of transport, and contentment 
and zeal of the employes. The forests are, in fact, worked for 
the best profit compatible with their retention as capital, and it 
is evident that a private individual is not burdened by considera¬ 
tions of policy and the good of the people at large to the same 
extent as a State or even a co mm unity. 

The forests of the estate are divided into sixteen reviers, each 
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Hinder charge of a Forstverwalter, corresponding to the Oberforster 
•of Prussia or Bavaria; and the whole upper establishments there¬ 
fore consist of one Oberforstrath and one Forstrath (councillor) 
at Donaueschingen, and sixteen Forstverwalters in charge of the 
reviers. 

Of the sixteen reviers, six are situated in the valley of the 
Danube, and consist chiefly of beech forests; three extend south 
of Donaueschingen towards the Boden See (Lake of Constance), 
&nd contain mixed forests of hardwood and fir; whilst the re¬ 
maining seven are in the Schwarz Wald (Black Forest), two in 
the northern and five in the southern portion, and may be said 
to consist entirely of Coniferse, i.e., spruce ( Abies excelsa ), Scotch 
fir ( Finns sylvestris), silver fir ( Abies pectinata), black Austrian 
{Pinus austriaca), and a little larch (Larix eumpcea). 

I had an interview with Oberforstrath Both at Donauesch¬ 
ingen, and received from him the general information I have just 
stated, and an introductory letter to Forstverwalter Ganter at 
Bippoldsau, the revier mentioned in Dr Brandis’s memorandum 
as being the most generally instructive. 

The Bippoldsau revier is situated in the north-east corner of 
the Black Forest, “ on the headwaters of one of the feeders of the 
Kinzig river/’ Bippoldsau itself, where the Forstverwalter lives, 
and where there is a large hotel and mineral springs, is about 
2000 feet above the level of the sea. The area is 6459 morgen 
{Baden), equal to 5812 English acres, and presents a diversified 
appearance of hill and valley, the former running up to 3250 
feet above the sea, with their steep sides clothed from base to 
‘summit with spruce and silver fir, which are the predominating 
frees. 

I remained ten days at Bippoldsau, and inspected the several 
divisions of the forest, studying, at the same time, the general 
working plan and chart which the Forstverwalter placed at my 
disposal. 

The main points deserving attention are— -first, the peculiar 
character of the working or management as compared with the 
forests I had hitherto seen; second, the system of forest roads 
and transport of wood by land; third, the floating down the 
narrow mountain streams, and afterwards on the Kinzig river 
itself. The peculiarity of the working consists in the lengthened 
period over which the felling or clearing of a block extends. 
This is often as much as forty years from first to last; in fact, it 
is difficult in many instances to say when the block passes from 
one period (the oldest) to another (the youngest), so gradually is 
the old crop thinned out and removed. This method, which has 
long been more or less in force in the Black Forest, is now find¬ 
ing favour in other parts of Germany, as already noted in the 
Hanoverian and Saxon sections of this Beport, as it is found pre- 
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ferable to the quick clearing, or “Jcahlabtneb,” formerly so much 
in vogue. It need scarcely be pointed out, however, that it 
requires much attention and intelligent treatment to ensure the 
success of such a system; foT the seed will not germinate nor the 
seedlings flourish without a sufficiency of light, and the forest 
officer must be ever on the watch to see that they get it; and 
again, much greater care is necessary in felling and removing the 
old crop when the trees are already surrounded with saplings 
than when the seedlings of the new crop are not above 1 or 2 
feet in height, and in this the axemen and foresters of the Black 
Forest are adepts; hence the damage done is really wonderfully 
slight, and a mere bagatelle compared with what it would be in 
less skilful hands. 

The turf and thick herbage is, as a rule, removed in patches 
in order to receive the seed and give it a fair chance of germinat¬ 
ing and making its way, and the nature of the herbage or under¬ 
growth has not a little to say to the rate of clearing or quantity 
of light to be admitted in order to carry on the natural repro¬ 
duction to the best advantage. 

It may be said that a clearing which extends over thirty or 
forty years differs little from the “ Planter-betrieb ” already 
alluded to; and there are, doubtless, some analogous points, but 
the similarity vanishes when the matter is carefully looked into, 
and there are many differences in the details of the system, 
which, while they require to he seen to he noted and thoroughly 
understood, effectually separate the one treatment from the other. 

A great deal must always depend upon the circumstances of 
climate, situation, and establishments available, but the gradual 
clearing, with an eye to natural reproduction in force in these 
forests, appears to me particulaTly applicable to our forests in 
southern India, provided we can organise and retain in a state of 
efficiency—ls£, reliable employes to watch each tract and ensure 
its treatment in a rational manner; and, 2d, the workmen to fell 
and remove the old trees in anything like so careful a manner 
as those in the Black Forest. My own experience of axemen 
and woodmen in India is certainly not favourable to our arriving 
at anything approaching to such a state of perfection; but I 
have not had to do with those in the Anamallays, who, I pre¬ 
sume, are the best; and it has not hitherto been considered 
necessary to pay much attention to the matter, although each 
year its importance must become more manifest. 

I was particularly struck with some “ acquisitions ” purchased 
by the Prince from peasants for 60,000 guldens (L.5000), which 
are gradually being converted from “ Rack Wald ” into flue high 
timber forest of spruce and silver fir. Hack Wald is a name 
given to a system formerly much in vogue in the Black Forest, 
and still pursued in remote, semi-civilised, and scantily-populated 
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localities, and has some points of resemblance with our “ kumari” 
or “ ponakad,” except that the main desideratum appears to be, 
as a rale, wood, especially hazels and osiers for hoops of barrels, 
baskets, &c., and not a crop of grain. It consists in clearing the 
ground of the “jungle ” every sixteen or twenty years, cropping 
it for two years or more with grain or pulse, and allowing the 
coppice to grow up again. This treatment formed the subject of 
a very interesting discussion at the local forest gathering or 
“ Verein 99 last year, in which, although the treatment, viewed 
from a forest light, was universally deprecated and condemned, 
many reasons were brought forward and explained to the meet¬ 
ing for its retention, in remote localities at least, for some years 
longer, as affording employment and a livelihood to a certain 
class. 

The portion of the high marshy plateau of the Ivniebis, included 
in the Eippoldsau revier, has now for the most part been drained 
and planted with spruce, which, considering the poorness of soil, 
exposure to high winds, and severe winters, is doing fairly well. 

The 6tat or yield of timber from the revier for the decennial 
period from 1865 to 1875 has been fixed at 380,000 cubic feet, 
or an average of 65 cubic feet per acre annually. It is divided 
for purposes of sale into classes known as Hollander-Holz, Lau- 
Holz, Sage-Holz, and Gemein-Holz. The Hollander-Holz con¬ 
sists of the fine stems of from 60 to 85 feet in length and 12 
inches on the square, whilst the Gemein-Holz includes that 
under 18 feet in length and 9 or 10 inches in diameter. The 
average prices vary from 8d. to 6d. per cubic foot, having fallen 
considerably of late owing to the occurrence of severe storms, 
which have blown down and thrown on the market large quan¬ 
tities of timber from these forests and others in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The right of pasture in the forests is, as a rule, leased out by 
the executive forest officer. 

The system of roads in the Eippoldsau forests appeared to me 
to approach very nearly to perfection, and the Porsfcver waiter 
is justly proud of what he has effected in this respect. I was 
fortunate enough not only to see those already in use, but seve¬ 
ral in course of construction. They may be divided into two 
classes, the first comprising roads 12 feet wide, and the second 
paths 6 to 8 feet wide. The former cost on an average nine 
guldens per rood of 10 feet, say 5s. per running yard, and the 
latter about two guldens per rood, say Is. 1 Jd. per running yard; 
and it must be remembered that both are carefully laid out, and 
most substantially constructed with solid masonry, embankments, 
and culverts, wooden bridges, Ac. There were 11,601 roods of 
such roads in the revier up to 1865, and 13,488 have to be con¬ 
structed during the present period, ie. 9 prior to 1875, making a 
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total length of nearly 5 miles. Many of the paths are now being 
transformed into roads of 12 feet in breadth. It must be borne 
in mind that the Government high road (one of the finest I have 
ever seen) may be said to intersect the forest, otherwise a much 
greater length of purely forest roads would be necessary. 

In addition to the roads are the “Riesen” or slips, down which 
the timber is shot. The manner in which this is effected re¬ 
quires almost to be seen to be understood, and unfortunately 
slipping was not going on when I was there. The method was, 
however, repeatedly explained to me, and I think I could apply 
it, though I fear it would only be practicable with pine trees 
stripped of their bark, or perhaps with the Australian Eucalypti. 
The paths down which the timber is slipped are about six feet 
wide, running along the sides of the hills, and not necessarily 
very steep. Small pieces of wood or rollers are generally placed 
along them crossways at intervals of about two feet. When timber 
is to be slipped, smooth pieces, stripped of their bark, are laid 
along on either side, so as to form a trough or slide, down which 
the other stems are then shot. It is astonishing what curves 
they will thus get round, and the facility and the rapidity with 
which the work can be effected may be imagined from the fact 
that 300 stems can, with ease, be slipped in one working day. 
Where the curve is too sharp for the tree to get round, a right 
or acute angle is preferred, and the stem which has been shot 
down the first portion, say with the narrow part first, is, without 
much trouble, by the aid of a wonderful and simple instrument, 
called a “ krempe,” sent on its way inverted, i.e., with its broad 
end or base in front. When the stems which form the trough 
get dry they are oiled, and sometimes hark is strewn on the 
“road 5 ' to make it more slippery. In winter the snow is taken 
advantage of, and then only sides or walls to the trough are 
required to prevent the stem shooting off the road. There is, of 
course, a great deal of knack in the construction of the riesen 
and management of the slipping, and a Black Forest woodman 
appears to he able to put his logs where he likes; in one instance, 
which I saw, they were made to shoot over a road (the King's 
or Grand Duke's highway), a temporary bridge being formed, 
under which carts and foot travellers could pass, and jump a 
river or stream some 20 feet wide, down which they were after¬ 
wards floated in rafts 2000 feet long! 

The Irempe , alluded to above, is an instrument with a heavy 
iron head, something between an adze and a pick, and a longish 
curved wooden handle, which in the hands of a skilful woodman 
is most useful in moving stems which it would he difficult other¬ 
wise to get hold of, far less to turn over or move as required. 
The curved handle gives great leverage, and the Black Forester 
is very expert in using the instrument, which is rarely out of his 
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hands in the woods or on a raft, the sharp end being driven into 
the log by a smart blow in order to lay hold of and move it from 
one place to another, or the broad thick end used as a hammer 
if required. I saw stems moved out of a clearing on to the road 
with comparative ease by half a dozen men provided only with 
krempes and a strong rope, for which we should have required 
elephants in Madras. The clearing was on the side of a steep 
rocky hill, and the trees, of an average length of 50 feet, were 
lying “ higgledy-piggeldy,” with a young crop of from eight to 
fifteen years old coming up all round them, so that it seemed all 
but impossible to remove them at all without sawing them into 
pieces, and still more so without greatly damaging the young 
growth. As I have said, however, it was effected without any 
great damage or trouble. 

There is also an excellent description of sleigh in use for bring¬ 
ing firewood billets down the steep hills. These are very simple 
of construction, and made up by the woodmen themselves, and 
it is marvellous to see mere boys walking up the steepest hills 
with the sleigh on their backs, and returning, dragging, or rather 
guiding, it after them with a load which no six men could carry; 
in fact, which could not be brought down the steep inclines in 
any other way. The sleigh is “ dragged ” as required by means 
of chains and bundles of firewood tied behind, in order to pre¬ 
vent its going too fast, and running away with its load and the 
man or boy who is guiding it in front. 

It is by these and similar means that the. Torstverwalter is 
enabled to fell, slip, and float his trees to depot at a cost of 4 
kreuzers—say ljd. per cubic foot all round—and thus by selling 
at 6d. to 8d. per cubic foot realise a handsome profit, after pay¬ 
ing all charges for supervision, planting, sowing, &c., &c.; and it 
is here, I think, that so much remains to be done by us in India, 
where the rates we now pay for felling and removing our timber, 
even in the rough and wasteful manner in which it is now done, 
are very high. Improvement in our means of eoimnunieation, 
and introduction of and teaching the natives how to use better 
appliances for felling, and getting the logs out of the forests, and 
working them up when we have got them out, appear of para¬ 
mount importance in our forest management. 

The cost of 4 kreuzers per cubic foot is divided into—felling, 
1 kreuzer, slipping 1and floating 1| kreuzers. It is impossible 
to convey by words an idea of how the latter is carried on. It 
must he seen to he understood and believed, and I am not san¬ 
guine of its ever being introduced into our Indian forests, except 
in a very modified degree, and on the larger rivers; in fact, the 
high specific gravity of most of our woods, and torrent-like nature 
of our mountain streams, preclude the idea in all hut exceptional 
cases. Still it may not be without interest to state briefly how 
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it is carried on here, even in quite small streams of from 15 to 
20 feet in width. The streams invariably require to be prepared 
more or less for floating, that is, cleared of any very large rocks 
or boulders, and “ sleepered,” if I may use the expression, with 
pieces of wood firmly fixed in the bed of the stream every few 
yards; in fact, in the same way as in the Riesen, except that the 
sleepers or rollers are much larger and placed further apart. 
These not only have the effect of preventing the formation of 
any very deep holes in the bed of the stream, but serve for the 
raft to slide along when it touches the bottom. Eeservoirs for 
storing water are constructed in the same manner as I have 
described in the Eeport on Scotch Forests, as the floating cannot 
be carried on when the stream is in flood; in fact, the less water 
in it the better, so long as sufficient is stored up above to carry 
on the rafts. My first impression when I saw the Floss or float, 
consisting of stems from 20 to 60 feet in length tied together at 
the ends by branches or coir from the hazel, walnut, and silver 
fir, of which the hazel is preferred, and lying zig-zag in the bed 
of a mountain stream, up and down which they extended 1600 
feet, was that it was simply impossible that they could ever be 
floated, still less steered down the stream with all its windings, 
and over the locks and rocks which occurred pretty frequently. 
This raft was not quite ready, and I had an opportunity of noting 
how it was constructed. It contained 880 stems, eight or ten 
of which abreast formed as it were a “ link ” in the long raft of 
1600 feet. There were about 30 links or rafts in the floss. They 
are not fastened laterally, only at both ends to the next link. 
The breadth is greatest at about tw T o-thirds from the prow, which 
is quite narrow, and consists of only two or three stems abreast 
(in front of all is a piece formed of old wood and raised out of 
the water like the bow of a whale boat, so as to lead the raft), 
and the largest and heaviest stems are placed in the broadest 
part and toward the stem or hinder part, which does not taper 
at all. The fastenings are made very secure, but not too tight, 
as they must allow for play. 

There are two or three Brcmsen , or breaks, by which the speed 
is regulated and the float brought to a standstill if required, and 
the charge of the largest of those, which is the farthest hack, is 
the most responsible post, and devolves on the float-master him¬ 
self, or, in his absence, the most experienced hand. When all 
is ready the water from above is let loose, and the raft or rafts 
which have hitherto been lying in the bed of the stream, which 
has probably not more than a foot of water in it, begins to float 
a liftle, but is not let go until about two-thirds of the water has 
passed, as it is a curious fact that when let go, if there is a steep 
fail in the river, it travels faster than the water, and has often 
to be stopped on its course to let the latter get ahead of it again. 
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The raft is manned by eight or ten men and boys, one or two of 
whom stand quite in the bow to guide the prow, the others make 
themselves generally useful, whilst at least one or two of the 
best hands stand by the float-master at the break, on which the 
safety and good guidance of the whole depends. 

"When let go it is exceedingly curious to see the forward part 
dart off at the rate of five or six miles an hour, and the several 
pieces or links which have been lying zig-zag and more or less 
high and dry gradually uncoil themselves and follow in its wake, 
till the whole dashes along at a great speed and apparently 
uncontrolled. Accidents are, I believe, rare, but this can only 
result from the floaters being trained to the work from their 
youth up (I saw little lads of six and eight going down in 
miniature floats); for one not accustomed to the work, it is well- 
nigh impossible to remain on the float, as it literally springs 
sometimes out of the water on touching a rock or obstruction, 
dashes round a rapid turn in the stream) or jumps over a weir or 
anicut, with a fall of several feet. 

In this manner 40 or 50 miles can be got over in a day, if the 
stoppages, to allow of the water getting ahead, are not too 
frequent, or the stream does not become swollen by mountain 
rains. On reaching the main stream, in this instance, the 
Kinzig (the small stream is called the Wolf), the rafts are taken 
to pieces, and formed anew into those large rafts with which 
every one is familiar who has travelled on the Bhine, the Main, 
the Elbe, or the Danube. 

The raft which I saw was shorter, and contained a greater 
proportion of small stems than usual, being the last of the season. 
They are, as a rule, at least 2000 feet long, contain 1000 stems, 
and are manned by 12 men and boys. The broad portion is 
always made as broad as the river or stream, failing which there 
is a tendency to turn round, or get side on to the stream. 

Many of the Black Forest floaters have been induced of late 
years to migrate to Hungary, in order to introduce the floating 
down the mountain streams into the large pine forests there. 
They receive very liberal wages as an inducement to go, but, as 
a rule, return after a year or two, and complain bitterly of the 
climate, and laziness and want of aptitude of the/' natives.” 

I trust the foregoing description of floating may serve to 
convey some idea of it to those who have not seen it, or have 
seen it only on large and comparatively slow flowing rivers; but, 
as I have said, it requires really to be seen to be understood and 
appreciated. 

I do not know of any other points connected with forest 
management in the Bippoldsau revier which might with 
advantage be detailed here; so much is noted and learned by 
personal inspection and study of any occupation which cannot 
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be put down in writing, or communicated to others except in the 
course of practical working; and particularly is this the case in 
the Baden forests, where there is little theory or scientific talk, 
but a thorough practical knowledge and experience of what to do 
and how to do it, rendering a visit particularly instructive to a 
forest officer. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Forestry in Germany is truly a science, and differs very widely 
from anything I have seen called by the same name either in 
India or England. I do not advance the theory that the German 
system is perfect or applicable to all states or circumstances, and 
still less that we in England do not grow as fine trees, or do not 
know how to plant and rear young trees for timber. If any 
have doubts on these points I would point to the Swinley woods 
under the charge of Mr Menzies, and portions of the New Forest 
under Mr Cumberbatch, which may challenge comparison with 
any oak plantations of the same age on the Continent; but I do 
think, and am sure that any who have studied the subject and 
made themselves thoroughly acquainted with it by personal 
observation, will agree with me, that compared with most of the 
German States we are behindhand as regards the systematic and 
scientific management of forests on a large scale, and as a part of 
political economy to which it is incumbent on a Government to 
attend. In fact, looked at in this light, I venture to affirm that 
we axe as far behind Germany in the knowledge and application 
of scientific forestry as we are in advance with regard to 
agricultural pursuits. 

I grant that for England State forests are not a necessity 
(although I am not sure that we may not some day regret their 
absence or limited extent), for we can command the market for 
timber, bum comparatively little firewood, have a very small 
area, almost every acre of which is of great value either for 
building or agricultural purposes; and from the many large 
estates which exist + hroughout the country, and the naturally 
luxuriant growth consequent on a moist climate, is on the whole 
well wooded, although for the most part the woods are grown for 
luxury (e.g., enhancing the beauty of the landscape, affording 
cover for game), and not merely regarded as timber-producing 
areas. 

Again, private enterprise and intelligence effects a great deal 
more with us than on the Continent, where Governments are still 
often expected to originate and take the lead; and we often drift, 
so to speak, into the right channel without exactly knowing how 
or why. 

I would therefore merely venture to remark as to Government 
or State forest management in England, that where it does 
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exist no efforts should be spared to make it as perfect and 
lucrative as possible, and I am convinced that this can only be 
done by the introduction of a thorough system of rotation and 
periods based upon carefully prepared measurements, valuations, 
and working plans, forming a definite plan of operations with 
certain objects in view, and not mere desultory planting liable 
to interruption at any time by a change in the Government or 
commissioner of woods, or on the ex parte statement of the 
commoners, whose rights should be definitely settled in one v ay 
or another. 

In India, however, the position is quite different, blot only is 
there a large and ever increasing local demand to meet the wants 
of a population of upwards of 200 millions in the shape of 
building material and firewood, a demand which can never be 
met from abroad, but we have to consider such questions as 
climate, rainfall affecting the irrigation and cultivation of 
thousands of acres, and supply of wood fuel to the railways, any 
curtailment or enhancement of price in which means greatly 
increased working expenses and consequent loss to Government. 

In India the people still look to Government for everything, 
and will do so for many a year to come, and there is little or 
none of that peculiar form of private enterprise which will plant 
and conserve forests on scientific principles, introduce better 
methods of felling and converting timber, and look into and 
provide for the future and its wants. 

All this devolves on the Government, and particularly so, 1 
consider, with regard to forests, which must be considered and 
managed as a whole, with reference to the general good, and 
cannot be left to the individual caprice of private individuals or 
even communities ; for trees do not grow in a lew months or a 
year, like rice or corn; nor can one portion of a forest be managed 
like a field without reference to the surrounding tract. 

Most of the larger forest tracts are, besides, in the hands of the 
State as assessed or unassessed waste, and will, if properly 
administered, form a great and ever increasing source of strength 
to the rulers of the country. 

The Government having granted by the gradual formation of 
a distinct forest service, the necessity of establishing a system of 
forest conservancy, and administering and working the forests by 
degrees on more well-defined principles and to the best advan¬ 
tage, the question naturally presents itself, where are we to look 
for a model or precedent on which to work ? # and the reply 
appears ready; to Germany, where forestry and particularly the 
management of forests by the State has been carried on for 
hundreds of years. Hot the mere planting of a few hundred 
acres here, or reserving a few thousand acres there, hut a general 
system of forest management, commencing by a careful survey, 

r 
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stock taking, definition and commutation of all rights and 
servitudes, careful experiments in the rate of growth, the best 
soil for each description of tree; in fact, in every branch of the 
subject, and resulting in what we find to-day, in Hanover, for 
instance, hundreds of thousands of acres mapped, divided into 
periods and blocks, and worked to the best advantage both with 
regard to present and future, and the annual yield of which now 
and for many years to come is known and fixed to within a few 
hundred cubic feet. 

The great difference in climate and local conditions between 
India and Germany would doubtless necessitate important modi¬ 
fications and deviations frum the plan pursued in the latter 
country at each stage in the development of our forest system ; 
but I can see no reason why the broad principles of organisation 
and forest management should not be applied with success to 
our Indian forests, not hastily, or without careful preliminary 
experiment, but very gradually, feeling our way both as regards 
the best mode of treatment for the several classes of forest, and 
the wishes and interests of the people and State. 

I would commence by the definition of what constitute State 
and communal forests, which should then be demarcated and 
surveyed, mapped, and valued, divided into blocks and complexes, 
and working plans prepared for their management. 

Since I have studied the matter in Germany, this appears to 
me the very foundation and essence of good forest management, 
as by these steps we arrive at a definite plan and fixed idea of 
the objects in view, and how best to arrive at them, so that the 
management ceases to be desultory and personal, varying widely 
according to the views of the forest officer in charge, the district 
collector, or even of the subordinates of the revenue and forest 
departments. One very important matter to be settled, one 
which has, in fact, I may say, formed the stumbling block 
hitherto in Madras in all our attempts at dividing the forests 
betwixt the State, the communities, and individuals, is that of 
rights and servitudes; and I think that what I have seen and 
learnt on this subject alone during my tour in Germany repays 
the trouble and expense, even bad I learnt nothing else. I advo¬ 
cate the speedy definition, registration, and. wherever possible, 
buying up or commutation of all such rights; and I think* an 
Act and the appointment of a joint commission are necessary to 
enable us to do it; but I think I take a much broader and more 
liberal view of what constitutes rights and privileges than I 
held when I left India, and since I have seen and read that the 
same sort of thing has been universal in Europe, and that it is 
only now in some States that a settlement is being arrived at, 
and that the people are becoming alive to the fact that it is to 
their own interest to commute privileges, often vague and ill 
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defined, for a money payment, a fixed quantity of wood per 
annum to be handed over to them by the forest department, or 
the right of pasturage within a limited area. I think we cannot 
well take too broad a view in settling and defining the servitudes, 
even when the right is doubtful, but I am convinced that they 
should be defined, and as much as possible cancelled by liberal 
money compensation or annual allotment of timber or firewood. 
With regard to pasture, I would hope to be able to throw open 
all the forests, as they grew out of danger of damage from 
legitimate grazing, to the public at large, with certain well-con¬ 
sidered restrictions and not easily evaded punishments in the 
event of mischief being done by the owners or herdsmen, and, if 
thought advisable, on payment of some small annual fee; but I 
deprecate the extension of any special rights to particular villages 
and persons, and consider it expedient to commute or endeavour 
to commute them where they already exist. No more analogous 
position to that which we are now in, and no better guide for 
settling matters justly and to the best advantage of all parties 
concerned, can he found than in the history of the progress of 
State forest administration and legislation in many of the German 
States. 

Nothing struck me more wherever I went than the entire 
absence of fencing and enclosures, considered so imperatively 
necessary in our Indian and English forest management. Bunches 
of dry grass tied to the branches of the outer trees suffice to denote 
forbidden ground, and to deter people from entering or driving in 
their cattle. And I am informed that trespass in such places is 
very rare and generally inadvertent. There is, of course, a staff of 
watchers, and punishment follows detection; but considering the 
extensive area arid consequent comparatively small chance of 
detection, it must be something else which exercises a deterrent 
effect, and I am inclined to look for it in the knowledge that the 
whole question has been thoroughly inquired into and settled, and 
that Government or its forest officers will not exclude man or 
beast unless absolutely necessary for the good of the forests, of 
which all classes have learnt to know and appreciate the value. 

I do not think we have much to learn from the Germans with 
regard to the planting and rearing of young trees, but it is with 
regard to the best methods of managing groups of plantations or 
masses of forest that I consider we may with advantage take a 
leaf out of their book. 

For instance, I would certainly introduce in a tentative manner, 
and at first on a very small scale, their system of rotation, 
clearing, and periods, and endeavour to bring forward a second 
crop before the first is off the ground, encourage the growth of 
the better descriptions, and keep down the less valuable, and to 
improve our Planter-betrieb,” or selection of single trees to bo 
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felled, so as gradually to arrive at groups of trees of the same 
age, description, and class, and eventually at blocks worked in 
rotation, and containing always a sufficient stock or crop coming 
on to meet the requirements of future years. 

To arrive at all this, the most careful observations and experi¬ 
ments will have to be made as to the rate of growth and yield 
per acre of each description of forest, the conditions under which 
trees grow best and form the most timber—some requiring close 
and some open planting, some nurses and some not, some, like 
the oak, requiring a great deal of light, whilst others, like the 
beech, do well for many years in shade. All these points, and 
many more, demand attention, and till they are settled we shall 
be merely groping in the dark. In fact, I think it may be 
taken for granted that all we do in the way of forestry in the 
Madras Presidency during the present century at least, will, after 
all, be but experimentalising, xvhich fact, however, need in no 
way delay the demarcation, survey, and settlement of the forests. 
These are, in fact, the first steps towards the initiation of syste¬ 
matic experiments, from the results of which valuable statistical 
data may be compiled for future guidance. Having said so 
much with regard to the chief points which have suggested 
themselves in connection with forest administration, legislation, 
and management as applicable to India, and regarding which, 
I think, I learnt not a little during my tour, I proceed to refer 
to the establishments employed. 

Nothing that I can say or write can convey too high an idea 
of the attainments and thorough knowledge of their work pos¬ 
sessed by German forest officers of all grades. I confess that 
prior to and during the first few weeks of my visit I was inclined 
to class a great deal of German forestry as much theory and little 
practice; and perhaps mountains are sometimes made of molehills, 
and more is written than the subject demands or justifies; but 
this may be said with equal truth of every science or profession, 
and a very little time served to convince me that the practice of 
the German foresters was as good, if not better, than their theory, 
and that they were in fact perfect masters of their duties in all 
their details. An Oberforster, and even many of the Forsters 
and overseers, can tell the name, local and botanical, of every 
tree, shrub, and plant, classify it, and state its uses; name and 
classify every beetle and insect in the forest, and know whether 
they are harmless or destructive to trees, in what shape they do 
damage, and what are the best known preventive measures; 
inform you of the nature of the soil, and to what period the for¬ 
mation belongs, what trees will grow best, and why. All this is 
known thoroughly, theoretically, and practically. 

Then, as to the revier, the exact yield, rate of growth, and 
annual increase in value of each block is thoroughly known, and 
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can be put down at any moment in figures by the Obcrforstcr, 
who can tell at the commencement of each year how much timber 
he is going to cut and sell, and from what parts of the forest it 
is to come, how many acres have to be partially cleared for 
natural reproduction, planted, sown, thinned, or planted up. 

The mere details are left, as a rule, entirely to the subordi¬ 
nates, who thoroughly understand them. 

The Forstmeisters in charge of divisions possess not only the 
theoretical and scientific knowledge acquired in the forest aca¬ 
demy, and the practical experience gained whilst they were 
Obcrfdrsters in charge of a revier, but the more extended know¬ 
ledge and wider views from their larger field for observation and 
comparison of causes and results. They are thus qualified to 
decide most points, revise working plans, and supervise opera¬ 
tions generally, "whilst settling complaints and complications in 
connection with the forest administration, advising the local 
head of the department, and compiling valuable reports and 
statistical information. 

On the onerous duties of administration, legislation, and work¬ 
ing of forestry in its most extended sense, which devolve on the 
higher grades, such as Direktors, Ober-Forstmcut&rs , Obcdcind 
Forstmeisters, and Font Rathe , I need say nothing more than 
that all those with whom I had the honour of coming into con¬ 
tact appeared thoroughly at home, not only with tlieir particular 
duties and branch, but with all the details of State forest admi¬ 
nistration and management. In a word, the longer I remained 
the more I saw and felt how little I knew of the subject com¬ 
pared with those I met occupying similar or analogous positions 
in the forest service; and if the highest wisdom with regard to 
forestry is to know that you know nothing, I think 1 arrived 
very near it before my return to England. 

I venture, however, to offer a few suggestions for the benefit of 
any of our lorest officers who may be inclined to visit the German 
forests in fuluie. 

I think there are veiy few, unless they are Germans by birth, 
or have constantly kept np their German studies, who would find 
that they could with advantage attend a course of lectures at one 
of the academies without more than two months' previous resi¬ 
dency and study of the language and forest technicalities. I am 
therefore inclined, with all deference to Dr Brandis' suggestions, 
almost to leave that out of consideration in sketching in* what 
way time can he best utilised. 

To those who clo wish to go through such a course, and 1 am 
certain they will never repent it if they have sufficient time and 
knowledge of the language, I should say go to Hanover in 
September, and have at least one month in a revier before going 
to the academy. I do not think any revier could well be better 
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suited for the purpose than Lauterberg. The winter term at 
Tharandt commences on the loth October, and that at the 
Prussian academies (which I presume axe also open to forest 
officers) and Aschaffenburg about the same time* Spend the 
winter at the academy, and by the end of April proceed for 
at least another six weeks to a revier, and apply what- has been 
learnt, and then devote another six weeks or two months to 
travelling through other forest districts and comparing the 
management and system in each. This course would occupy at 
least ten months, and I do not imagine many forest officers on 
leave will be prepared to devote so much of their time to the 
subject. 

Tor those who could only devote a short time comparatively 
to the duty, or do not feel themselves sufficiently proficient in 
the language to benefit by a course of lectures, I would prescribe 
residence on a forest revier during six weeks, visiting other 
reviers in the same kingdom or province a fortnight, and travel¬ 
ling through the forests of other countries one month, making 
three months in all; and, if this time could be prolonged, I 
should advise a longer residence in the one revier. Dr Brandis 
strongly recommended me to confine my attention for the most 
part to one province or portion of a province, and I cannot say I 
actually learnt much in the shape of practical forestry after I 
left Hanover, always excepting the felling and transpoit ol 
timber in the Black Forest, which require to be seen to be under¬ 
stood, and well repay a visit. I acquired much useful informa¬ 
tion in the other kingdoms, a great part of which, however, might 
be obtained from books. 

It is difficult to say at what season of the year it would be 
best to commence the short course, but I am inclined to say not 
earlier than April, as the climate in North Germany is very raw 
and severe, and few forest operations can be carried on when the 
ground is covered with snow, although I did miss a forest survey 
in Hanover by not arriving even sooner than I did (the middle 
of March), which I much regretted. It is impossible in so slioit 
a time to see everything, and if you are at Hanover in the propei 
season you will be at Eippoldsau when comparatively little is 
going on, and vice versa. 

Above all, let no forest officer imagine he is starting on a mere 
pleasure trip, and will find everything comfortable and to his 
taste. He will find there is a great deal of roughing it in a shape 
which I think the most difficult to accommodate oneself to— 
strange and unpalatable food, want of cleanliness and comfort, 
and a perfect change in the mode of life, habits, and associates 
to what one has been accustomed to in England. I would par- 
Ueulaily counsel the undertaking of no tours or expeditions until 
a little shaken down, at home with the language, and accustomed 
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to the mode of life and style of food and lodging to be met with 
in a German village inn. I mention this as I spent much valu¬ 
able time in making such tours at the outset, and derived little 
or no benefit. 

Again, visitors must expect to be shown the same thing over 
and over again, which, although tiresome and seemingly useless, 
does good, I am convinced, in the end in firmly impressing things 
on one’s memory. 

I append tabular statements showing the extent under forest 
in proportion to total area, population, &c., in the principal 
German states, the figures in which are taken from Bernhardt’s 
“Forststatistik Deutschlands,” to which work, “Die Forst Ver- 
waltung Bay eras,” and Director Burckhardt’s publications, I am 
indebted for much valuable information. 

Specimen of Headings into which the Sketch or Preface of Working 
Plan may he divided (referred to at page 283). 

Part First.— Existing arrangements and circumstances of the forest. 

1. Extent and situation. 2. Measurements, when and by whom taken, 
&c. 3. Boundaries. 4. Roads. 5. Local conditions, communal 
rights and privileges, and present state of the forest. 6. Yield and 
disposal of the produce. 

Part Second.— (a.) General working plan proposed. 

1. Description and class of timber to be grown and with what object in 
view. 2. Umtrieh or rotation of crop, which varies according to de¬ 
scription of timber, and whether grown as Hoch , Mittel, or Nuder 
Wald (see note below). 3. Division and subdivision of the forest 
with reference to the Umtrieb and Umtrieb Zeit 

(b.) Special workiifg plan or regulations proposed. 

(1.) 1st, Complex treatment of the oak Hochwald. 

2d, Do. do. of the beech do. 

3rd, Do. do of the oak and beech Mittel and Hieder Wald . 

4th, Do. do. of the spruce and Scotch fir Hochwald. 

(2) The ctat or estimated annual yield of the several complexes and of the 
whole forest. 

(3.) Improvement of the forest, soil, roads, &c, noting the leading points to 
be attended to during the next twenty years, e.g .:— 

a. Pushing on the construction of roads in certain parts. 

b. Planting or sowing up vacant spots now unproductive. 

e. Removal of the worthless or less valuable descriptions of trees in 
certain blocks, and planting of spruce and fir. Further plant¬ 
ing of clearings where the natural reproduction has more or 
less failed (specifying the exact localities in both instances), 
cl Thinning, particularly in the mature and too thickly covered por¬ 
tions (to be specified), &c., &c. 

Part Third.—- General and concluding remarks explanatory of the accom¬ 
panying detailed working plan and maps for the guidance of the exe¬ 
cutive. 
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Note .—It is difficult to find e^act synonyms for many of the Gfermui foro*t 
terms, but the following, as used by Dr Brandis, may be adopted;— 


"Hffoch-wald, 

Mittel-walci, 

Nieder-wald, 

Umtrieb, . 
Umtriebs-zeit, . 
Einrichtung*, ) pl 
Wirtschafty l rian ’ 
Oberforaterei or . 
Revier, 

Forsfc-bezirk, j 

Massenaufnalimen, 
Yorbereitung's Sehlag, 
Besammung’s „ 

Dunkel 

Licht „ 


High timber forest or high forest. 

Coppice with standard tree*. 

Coppice. 

Botation. 

Length of rotation. 

Plan of operations, or working plan. 

5 Forest district or range managed by an ober 
( or revier forster. 

Forest circle or division supervised by a 
Forst-meister. 

Forest valuation surveys. 

) Terms applied to the several stages of clear- 
( ing for production. 


* The term is used to denote plantations or woods, at any period of their 
growth, which are to be left till mature, whether for timber or fiiewood supply ; 
which are to be reproduced from seed, and in which the mature wood will con¬ 
stitute the chief object (Eaupt nutzimg); whereas in Mittelwald the coppice is 
equally if not chiefly the aim. 
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APPENDIX (A.) 


PROCEEDINGS AT BOARD MEETINGS. 


MEETING OE DIRECTORS, 4th FEBRUARY 1S74. 

Present— Mr Erskine of Carclross; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Hunter of 
Thurston; Mr Hutchison of Carlowrie; Mr Maxwell Inglis of Loganbank; Mr Mac¬ 
kenzie of Portmore ; Mr Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; 
Mr Bryden Monteith, Liberton Tower Mains; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptoun ; Mr 
Stewart of Ingliston; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; Captain Tod of Howden; Mr Petti¬ 
grew Wilson of Polquhairn. Mr Hunter of Thurston in the Chair. Mr. F. N. Menzies 
reported apologies for the absence of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar, Bart. ; Sir 
George Macpherson Grant of Ballmdalloch, Bart.; Dr Anderson : Mr Dove, Crosshall ; 
Mr Glennie, Fernyflatt; Mr Irvine of Drum ; Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr Stevenson, 
C.E. ; MrSetonWightmanofCourance; Mr Walker of Bowland; and Professor Wilson. 

Premiums and Humane Treatment op Animals.— A letter was read from the 
Baroness Burdett Contts bringing three subjects under the consideration of the Di¬ 
rectors—1st, Premiums to men in charge of stock, and to women having charge of 
dairies and poultry; 2d, the entering of asses and goats as an agricultural class for 
competition and exhibition ; and 3d, Systematic humane education in the treatment of 
animals. The Board remitted the subjects to the General Show Committee, and to 
a Special Committee on the Humane Treatment of animals. 

District Shows. —The regulation under which competitors can only carry one 
medal in the same year with the same animal was rescinded. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 4th MARCH 1874. ‘ 

Present —Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballmdalloch, Bart.; Professor Balfour ; 
Mr Gillon of Wallhouse ; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains ; Mr Milne Home of Wed- 
derburn ; Mr Hutchison of Carlowrie ; Col. Innes of Learney; Mr Irvine of Drum : Mr 
Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, 
C.A. ; Mr Bryden Monteith, Tower Mains ; Mr Munro, Fairaington ; Mr Murray of 
Dollerie ; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptoun; Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr Swinton, Holyn 
Bank; Captain Tod of Ilowden; Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Seton Wightman of 
Oourance; Professor Wilson ; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhairn. Captain Tod in 
the Chaix\ * 

Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir William Forbes of 
Craigievar, Bart.; Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart.; Mr Glennie, Fernyflatt ; 
Mr Hunter of Thurston ; Mr Graham Spiers of Culcreuoh; and Mr Stevenson, C.E. 

The late Meeting at Aberdeen.— The Directors approved of the report of the 
Committee on the resolutions passed at Aberdeen on 24th October 1873, and agreed 
to adopt the same; at the same time the Directors are desirous to convey to the noble¬ 
men and gentlemen who formed the deputation, and to all the gentlemen of the districts 
which they represent, their anxious desire to’meet their wishes and to extend the bene- 
lits of the Society to the utmost of their power. The Report will he found at Page 35t> 
of the last volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

The late Meeting at Glasgow.— The Secretary reported that the deputation 
which it had been proposed to send from the West of Scotland, were now not to wait 
on the Directors; and he read a letter from Mr Martin, yr. of Auchindenn^n, stating 
that a pamphlet embracing all that the deputation wished to lay before the Board had 
been printed, and would be sent to the Directors. Only four of those present having 
received the pamphlet, and none having been sent to the Secretary for distribution, the 
Board delayed the matter till next meeting. 
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Address to the Queen. —The following letter was read:— 

“Whitehall, 17th Febrnary 1874. 

“My Lord.—I have had the honour to lay before the Queen the loyal and dutiful 
address of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland on the occasion of the 
marriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, and I have to inform your 
Lordship that her Majesty was pleased to receive the address very graciously.—I have 
the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship's obedient servant. 

(Signed) f -R. Lowe. 

“The Marquis of Lothian.” 

Chemical Department. — A letter was read from Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, of 
Smeaton, Bart., consenting to act as convener of this department. The Board, delayed 
consideration of the arrangement proposed at the general meeting till next month. 

Proposed New Bye-Law.— Mr Irvine of Drum gave notice of a new Bye-Law in 
conformity with the intimation at the general neeting on the 21st of January last. 

Primiums AND THE Humane Treatment of Animals, &c.— 1 The reports by the 
committees named to consider the suggestions made by the Baroness Burdett Coutts 
were submitted, from which it appeared—1st, That to the medals in aid of premiums 
given by local societies, there should be added a class for men in charge of stock, and 
one for women having charge of dairies and poultry—viz., Male farm servant who has 
been longest in the same service, and who has proved himself most efficient in his 
duties, and to have invariably treated the animals under his charge with kindness. 
Female servant in charge of dairy and poultry, who has been longest in the same ser¬ 
vice, and whojhas proved herself most efficient in her duties, and to have invariably 
treated the animals under her charge with kindn ess 

2d, That as the arrangements for the Invern|ss show are far advanced, consideration 
of the subject of offering premiums for asses and milk goats should be delayed till next 
year. 

3d, That the following additions should be made to the syllabus of examination, 
viz. :— 

(1) Under Science and Practice of Agriculture and also under Veterinary Examination 
—The breeding, rearing, feeding, and humane treatment of the live stock of the farm; 
the different breeds; their characteristics ; the districts where they are principally 
met with; and also the best and most humane system of horsebr eaking . 

j2) Under Natural History—The Orders—Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Coleoptera, 
with examples of insects injurious to farm crops belonging to each of the Orders ; the 
preservation of birds which prey upon these insects, drawing a distinction between 
those which are beneficial and those which are destructive to crops. 

(3) Under Science of Forestry—Insects injuriousito trees; the preservation of birds 
which prey upon them, drawing a distinction between birds which are beneficial and 
those which are destructive to trees. 

The reports also hear that the matter of aiding the cause of humane education was 
also under consideration; when, after some conversation, it was remitted to a sub¬ 
committee to draw up a circular on the subject to be sent to each School Board in 
Scotland. 

The Board approved of the reports. 

Ordnance Survey of Scotland. —The following reply to the memorial adopted at 
.the general meeting of the Society on the 21st of January, was read:— 

“ H. M. Office of Works, 

12 Whitehall Place , S. IF., 27 th Feb . 1874. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of her Majesty's Works, Ac., to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d ult., forwarding a memorial signed 
•by the Marquis of Lothian, as chairman of a meeting of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, in reference to the progress of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 
In rely thereto, I am to inform yon, on behalf of the Society, that the memorialists 
-are under an erroneous impression in supposing that the survey of Scotland has been 
- conducted as a separate branch of the survey of the United Kingdom, it having been 
made under precisely the same orders and regulations as that of the other parts of 
Great Britain. The whole mainland of Scotland has already been surveyed, and it is 
'noped that the survey of the islands will shortly be finished, there being no intention 
on the part of this department to postpone the completion of the survey of Scotland. 

however, as the plans of Haddington, Fife, Kinross, Edinburgh, Kirkcud- 
an< * “ e have already been engraved and published on 

^the o-inch. and 1-inch scales, whilst no plans exist of the central counties of England 
.excepting those of the old 1-inch scale map, it is not proposed to replot the plans of 
ithe above-mentioned counties of Scotland on the 1-2500 scale before England is supplied 
with any maps of that scale, even for the mineral districts in which they are urgently 
required. In these circumstances it seems to the First Commissioner that the only mode 
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of expediting the survey of Scotland is by increasing the annual Parliamentary grant 
for the service, which is a question to be determined by the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty's Treasury rather than by this department.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ George Russell, Secretary. 

“F. N. Menzies, Esq.” 

The Board resolved to send a deputation to Government on the subject. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 1st APRIL*1874. 

Present —Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B.; Mr Dove, Crosshall; Mr 
Elliot, Bindhope; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr 
Hunter of Thurston ; Mr Hutchison of Carlowrie ; Mr George Auldjo Jamieson, C. A.; 
Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Mackenzie of Portmore; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, 
C.A.; Mr Munro, Fairnington; Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr David Stevenson, C.E.; 
Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; Captain Tod of Howden; Mr 
Seton Wightman of Courance; Professor Wilson; and Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Pol- 
quhairn. Captain Tod of Howden in the chair.—Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies 
for the absence of Sir William Forbes, Bart.; Sir Henry Seton Steuart, Bart.; Sir 
Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart.; Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart.; Mr Erskine 
of Cardross; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse ; Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum; Mr Irvine of 
Drum ; and Mr Walker of Bowland. 

Address to H.R.H, the Duke or Edinburgh. —The following letter from Colonel 
the Hon. W. J. Colville was read:— 

“ Clarence House, St. James’, S.W., 
“16th March 1874. 

“ My Lord,—I have had the honour to lay before his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh the address which you have forwarded to him upon the occasion of his 
marriage on behalf of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and I am 
desired to express the sincere thanks of his Royal Highness for the congratulations 
and good wishes which it contains.—I have the honour to be, my Lord, your most 
obedient servant, (Signed) “W. J. Colville. 

“ The Most Noble the Marquis of Lothian,”. 

Proposed Alteration on Bye-Law No. 5.—The Secretary, in the absence of Mr 
Irvine of Drum, gave notice for the second time of an alteration on bye-law No. 5, in 
accordance with the intimation made at the general meeting in January last. 

The Late Meeting at Aberdeen.— A letter was read from the Marquis of Huntly 
acknowledging receipt of copies of the report ou the Aberdeen resolutions. 

The Late Meeting at Glasgow.— The Secretary read the following report on the 
resolutions adopted by the meeting of members held at Glasgow on the 14th of January 
1874:— 

Note. —In the following report the resolutions of the Glasgow meeting are given 
seriatim , followed by the remarks by the committee on each *.— 

Resolution 1. “That this meeting is of opinion that, considering the great increase 
in the value of agricultural stock and implements, the additional cost of exhibiting 
(from bigh wages and other causes), and the scale of premiums offered by other less 
important associations, the Highland and Agricultural Society should reconstruct its 
premium list on much more liberal terms, among other changes giving in many cases 
substantial money premiums instead of the paltry silver medals awarded as 3d and 
4th prizes.” * 

The committee have to observe in answer to this, that the premium list for the 
show to be held at Inverness in July next was arranged some weeks before the 
meeting at Glasgow. On referring to it, it will be found that the number of the 
money premiums has been increased from 335 at Stirling to 437 at Inverness, 
and that the amount offered—L.2030, 16s.—exceeds what was offered at Stirling 
by L.170, 11s., and is L.730 more than the sum offered at Inverness In 1865, 
while the medium and minor silver medals have been withdrawn. The scale of 
premiums for the Glasgow show in 1875 will be fixed in November next; and as 
the Directors have sanctioned what is considered a very liberal Hst for Inver¬ 
ness, they will be prepared to submit to a meeting of members, to be held at 
Glasgow in December, a list worthy of the important counties embraced in the 
western district. 

Resolution 2. “ That no changes will be satisfactory, or rherit the approval or sup 
port of exhibitors, which do not include a reconstruction of the Board of Directois, &u 
as to give it a nationally representative character, the western district having been 
especially neglected in this respect hitherto.” 

The committee believe that the Directors are always glad to receive any sugges¬ 
tions from members in regard to the management of the Society. Since the 
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show was last in Glasgow, in 1867, the Society has had from time to time the 
benefit of the assistance and advice of the following noblemen and gentlemen 
connected with the western counties who have acted as office-bearers :—I. The 
Duke of Montrose; 2. The late Earl of Glasgow ; 3. The late Lord Belhaven ; 
4. Lord Blantyre; 5. Sir Edward Colehrooke, Bart., M.P.; 6. Mr Boyle of 
Shewalton; 7. Mr Malcolm of Poltalloeh; 8. Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. ; 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. ; 10. The Right Hon. Sir James Fergns- 
son, Bart.; 11. The late Mr Spiers of Elderslie ; 12. Mr Hozier, yr. of Maulds- 
lie; 13. Colonel Mure of Caldwell; 14. Mr Graham Somervell of Som; 15- 
Colonel Campbell of Blythswood; 16. Mr Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton; 17. 
Mr Young, Keir Mains; 18. Mr Newton of Linnbank; 19. Mr Baird of Cam- 
busdoon; 20. Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart, Bart.; 21. The late Sir James Colqu- 
houn, Bart.; 22. Mr Smollett of Bonhili; 23. Mr Graham Speirs of Cnlcreuch ; 
24. Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhairn. Next year, the show being at Glas¬ 
gow, the whole of the vice-presidents and extraordinary directors will probably 
be selected from the Glasgow district, in addition to which, as has generally been 
the custom, it is likely that several of the ordinary directors will be taken from 
the same district. The Directors propose to carry through a new bye-law, 
giving the members a power to suggest to the Directors names from whom may¬ 
be selected those to he recommended to the General Meeting. 

Resolution 3. u That this meeting, while recognising the improvements in accom¬ 
modation for stock introduced of late years, more especially at the recent show at 
Stirling, would urge the necessity of a further advance in the same direction, suggest¬ 
ing the adoption of several of the improvements earned out at some of the English 
shows.” 

It has ever been the anxious wish of the Directors and Committee in charge of the- 
general shows to consider the convenience of the attendants on stock as well as. 
the comfort of the animals exhibited. The Directors are glad that the meeting: 
at Glasgow have recognised the improvements in the accommodation for stock 
made of late years, particularly in the late show at Stirling; and before the. 
Glasgow meeting was held, it had been resolved, as far as possible, to improve 
on what was done at Stirling, especially in reference to ereem* bothies for the 
attendants on stock, and a refreshment-room for their sole benefit. 

The Directors unanimously approved of the answers by the committee on the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at the meeting held at Glasgow on the 14th of January last. They are 
aware that the special committee appointed to consider these resolutions have given 
the subject their fullest consideration, and they embrace this opportunity of assuring 
the members connected with the western counties of their earnest desire to meet their 
wishes where they can do so, keeping in view the usefulness of the Society, and the 
advancement of agriculture. 

Chemical Department. —Letters were read from the Marquis of Huntly recom¬ 
mending the following members to meet with the Chemical Committee :—Mr Wilson, 
Edington Mains; Mr Macdonald, factor, Cluny Castle, Aberdeen; Mr Barclay, M.P.; 
and Mr Johnston, Overtown, Auchnagatt, 

The Board approved of the names suggested by Lord Huntly, and it was remitted 
to the Chemical Committee to meet these gentlemen and his Lordship on the 15th 
current, to consider the present position of the chemical department and suggest to 
the Board what alterations they would propose. 

Inverness Show 1874 —Tfwroicghbred Stallions .—The Secretary reported that the 
competition for the L. 50 prize offered by the Society for the best thoroughbred stallion, 
to serve this season in the Inverness district, took place at Inverness on the 20th of 
March, when six animals were brought forward; and that the judges—Mr Davidson 
of Tulloch, Mr Mackintosh of Daviot, and Mr Walker, Altyre—had awarded the pre¬ 
mium to Mr Thomas Bland, Greystone, Alford, Aberdeenshire, for his hay stallion 

Blucher f and the second, or reserve number, to Mr James Drummond, jun. Black- 
law, Dunfermine, for his dark hay horse “Mesmer.” 

Local Committee. —The Board approved of the usual letters to the conveners of the 
counties embraced in the district connected with the Show, and to the Provost of Inver¬ 
ness as to the appointment of the local committee. The numbers to he named by the 
different comities were arranged as follows :—Inverness, 14; Elgin, 10; Naim, 4; Ross- 
and Cromarty, 12; Caithness, 8; Sutherland, 8; Orkney, 2; Shetland, 2: town of 
Inverness, 10. In all, 70. 

Steam Cultivation.— The committee to whom Mr Glennie's proposal to offer a 
pre mi um for steam cultivation was remitted having given in their report, the Directors 
considered that as an exhibition of steam cultivators was to take place this autumn, 
under the auspices of the Society, it was inexpedient to offer the proposed premiums 
this year. 

Agricultural Education, —The report of the annual examination of candidates for 
the diploma and certificate in agriculture, which took place on the 24th and 25th March, 
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was submitted, from which it appeared that the following gentlemen passed :—For 
Diploma .—Forbes Burn, Hardacres, Berwickshire, who obtained the certificate in 1S72. 
For Certificate and Diploma .—Henry Erskine, Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire; and 
Richard Henderson, Coldstream. For Certificate. —William Kennedy, 89 Marine 
Parade, Brighton, who is, in terms of the bye-laws, entitled to present himself next 
year for the diploma. * 

Humane Treatjient oe Animals.— The Secretary reported that the sub-committee 
appointed to draw up a circular on the subject of aiding the cause of humane education 
had adopted the following letter, which had been sent to the chairmen of above 970 
school-hoards in Scotland :— 

“ 3 Geohoe IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

“Zlst March 1874. 

“Sir,—The attention of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has been 
•called to the advantages which might arise from its influence being exerted towards 
the encouragement of the humane treatment of animals. The material benefit which 
all concerned in agricultural pursuits derive from proper care being bestowed on the 
animals in their possession, or under their charge, seems, independently of other con¬ 
siderations, a sufficient reason why this Society should take a special interest in tins 
■•subject. It has accordingly been resolved that both m the premiums offered by the 
Society, and in its examinations for its agricultural diploma and veterinary certificate, 
•there should he a distinct recognition of the importance attached to the humane and 
judicious treatment of horses and other live stock. And if other public bodies can he 
induced to use their influence in the same direction, it is confidently hoped that an 
improvement may be effected in the feelings and conduct of those classes of the com¬ 
munity on whom it is desirable that an impression should he made. None have so 
much power in this respect as the school-hoards throughout the country. Cruelty 
-towards the lower animals often originates m ignorance or thoughtlessness on the part 
of young persons who are in various ways brought in contact with them, and if oppor¬ 
tunities were taken in primary schools systematically to inculcate on the children 
lessons of humanity very beneficial results might be expected to follow. The Directors 
of this Society, in whose name I address you, venture to bring the matter under your 
■notice, and that of your Board, in the hope that the objects they have in view, and 
•which they consider of national importance, may meet with your approval, and that 
the best means of promoting that object in the schools under your charge may receive 
your favourable consideration. They would therefore suggest that humanity to the 
lower animals should be recognised as a very necessary element of education.—I am, 
jsir, your obedient servant, <c F. N. Menzies, Secretary. 

The Secretary added that he would he happy to forward a copy of the circular letter 
to any member of school-hoards or others who may wish it. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 6th MAY 1874. 

Present —Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart.; Mr Harvey, Wnittingham Mains; 
Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum; Mr Hunter of Thurston ; Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; 
Mr Mackenzie of Dolphinton; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr Munro, Faimington; 
Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr David Stevenson, C.E.; Captain Tod of Howden; Mr 
Walker of Bowland ; Mr Seton Wightman of Courance ; Professor Wilson.—Captain 
Tod of Howden in the chair. Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence 
*of Sir William Forbes, Bart.; Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart, Bart.; Mr Hutchison of 
•Carlowrie; Colonel limes of Learney; Mr Irvine of Drum; and Mr Swinton, Holyn 
Bank. 

The Late Mr Brown, Westertown. —Before proceeding to the business in the 
programme, the Directors resolved^to record in their minutes the deep regret with 
which they have received the intimation of the death of Mr Brown, Westertown, one 
of their number, and instructed the Secretary to send a copy of the resolution to Mrs 
Brown. 

Chemical Department. —The Secretary read reports of meetings of the Committee 
on the Chemical Department, held on the 15th and 29th April, which embodied recom¬ 
mendations from the Marquis of Huntley’s Committee, and suggestions from several 
members of the committee. He also read a memorial by the West Lothian Agricultural 
Association and a resolution by the East Lothian Agricultural Club on the subject, as 
well as modified suggestions for the reconstruction of the Chemical Department by 
Professor Wilson. The Board, after considerable discussion, resolved—To remit 
hack to the Chemistry Committee to consider and report on the present position of the 
Chemical Department, and suggest to the Board what alterations they would propose, 
keeping in view the proposals made by Lord Huntly’s Committee with reference to 
the appointment of a chemist. 2d, To remit to the Council on Education to consider 
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what steps the Society shonld take regarding agricultural education, with reference 
to the discussion which took place at the general meeting in January. The recom¬ 
mendations from the Marquis of Huntly’s Committee on Agricultural Education, and 
a letter from Colonel Xnnes of Leamey were remitted for the consideration of the 
Council. Captain Tod of Bowden, Mr Mackenzie of Porfcmore, Mr Pettigrew Wilson 
of Polquhaim, Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum, and Mr Walker of Bowland were 
appointed to assist the Council in its deliberations. 

Veterinary Department. — The report of the examinations for the Society’s 
veterinary certificate, which took place on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of April, was sub¬ 
mitted, from which it appeared that 42 students presented themselves for examination, 
and that 33 passed; that 17 silver medals had been presented to the students of the 
three colleges in Scotland for the best class examinations; and that two medium gold 
and two silver medals had been awarded at the Society’s public examination for the 
best general and for the best practical examination. On a report by the Board of 
Examiners,. the Directors resolved that in future the first preliminary examination 
should consist of two tables—namely, Anatomy, and Chemistry and Botany combined; 
and that Materia Medica be placed in the final examination. It was further resolved 
to recommend students to attend a longer curriculum, but the Board did not in the 
meantime alter the rule on this point so as to make it compulsory. 

Prizes in Agricultural Class. —A letter was read from Professor Wilson stating 
that after a separate examination he had awarded the prizes from the Society to the 
class of Agriculture to John Bramwell, Blackaddie, Sanquhar; and Robert W. E. 
Murray, Housebyres, Galashiels. The papers being of the same merit the amount— 
L.1G—was divided equally. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 3d JUNE 1874. 

Present —The Hon. the Master of Lovat; Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, 
Bart.; Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bait.; Mr Graham Binny, W.S.: 
Mr Dove, Crosshall; Mr Erskine of Cardross; Mr Gillon of Walihouse ; Mr Harvey, 
Whittingham Mains ; Mr Milne Home of Wedderburn ; Mr Hunter of Thurston ; Mr 
Hutchison, of Carlowrie; Colonel Innes of Leamey; Mr Irvine of Dr um ; Mr Small 
Keir of Kindrogan ; Mr Mackenzie of Portmore ; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr 
Monteith, Liberton Tower Mains; Mr Munro, Fairnington; Mr Murray of Dollerie; 
Mr David Stevenson, C.E.; Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame ; Mr Swinton, 
Holyn Bank; Captain Tod of Howden ; Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Pettigrew Wilson 
of Polquhairn ;. Professor Wilson— Captain Tod in the chair. Mr F. N. Menzies 
reported apologies for the absence of Sir William Forbes. Bart.; Sir Henry J. Seton 
Steuart, Bart.; Mr Georgo Auldjo Jamieson, C.A.; Mr Smollet of Bonhill; and Mr 
Seton Wightman of Courance. 

Chemical Department.— The report by the Committee on the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment was under discussion, and action was delayed pending a remit to a sub-committee 
to consider the various schemes which had been suggested, and what means the Society 
has at its disposal to meet the expenses required. 

Agricultural Education. —The report by the Council on Education was approved 
of, and will come before the general meeting. It was agreed on the motion of Colonel 
1NNE& of Leamey, to propose to the general meeting to memorialise the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education on the propriety of establishing agriculture as a branch 
of Hie system of physical science taught under the superintendence of the department 
of Science and Art in the public schools. It was also resolved that the Society should 
offer a premium for a text-book on the application of science to agriculture. 

0F Implements. —On a report by the Local Committee, a silver medal was 
awarded to Messrs Thomas Pirie & Co., Kinmundy, Longside, Aberdeenshire, for their 
patent heavy land cultivator, which was tried on the farm of Oarsebonny, near Stir¬ 
ling, on the 14th May. The report bears thatthe implement is designed to cut the 
land m slices in order to. secure the speedy and uniform breaking down of heavy soil, 
w such a way as to retain the moisture in it, to ensure a braird of turnips, for which 
crop it is specially intended; and it seemed to the Committee to accomplish its pur¬ 
pose so satisfactorily that they recommend the award of a medal or certificate of merit. 
At the same time, they considered that, with three horses employed, the work was 
slowly performed.” A patent potato planting machine, made by Mr William Dewar, 
Kellas, Dundee, and exhibited by Mr Thomas Wight, Perth, was tried at the same 
time. The Committee report that they thought this a most ingenious implement, and 
one which they believe may, without much difficulty, be made of great practical use ; 
but m its present state it did its. work imperfectly, and they did not feel warranted in 
recommending the award of a prize or medal. 

Glasgow Show, 1875.—A letter was read from Mr Marwick, City Chambers, Glas- 
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gow, stating that the Magistrates and Town Council had agreed to allow the Society, 
lor the general show of 1875, the use of the Green, and that they had also voted a sum 
of £200 towards the funds of the Society. 

The Directors instructed the Secretary to convey their best thanks to the Magis¬ 
trates and Town Council of Glasgow. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 17th JUNE 1874. 

Present- Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart.; Sir George Macpherson Grant, 
Bart. ; Admiral Sir William J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B.; Professor Dewar; Mr Erskine 
of Cardross ; Mr Goodlet, Bolshan; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains ; Mr Henderson 
of Stemster; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum; Colonel 
Innes of Leamey; Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr Munro, 
Fairnington; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptoun; Mr Smollet of Bonhill; Mr Stewart of 
Tngliston; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank ; Mr Seton Wightraan of Courance; Captain Tod 
of Howden; Professor Wilson ; Mr Pettigrew "Wilson of Polquhaim—Captain Tod in 
the Chair. Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Mr Hutchison of 
Carlo wide ; Mr Irvine of Drum ; and Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A. 

The business had reference principally to the subjects to be brought before the 
General Meeting of this date. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 1st JULY 1874. 

Present —Professor Balfour; Mr Graham Binny. W.S.; Mr Erskine of Cardross ; 
Mr Gillon of Wallhouse ; Mr Milne Home of Wedderburn ; Mr Irvine of Drum ; Mr 
Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A. ; Mr Bryden Monteith, 
Libert on Tower Mains ; Mr Scot Skirving, Cainptown; Mr Smollett of Bonhill; 
Captain Tod of Howden ; Mr Walker of Bowland ; Mr Seton Wightman of Courance ; 
Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim; Mr Wilson, Dum—Captain Tod of Howden in 
the chair. Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir William 
Forbes, Bart.; Sir Henry Seton Steuart, Bart. ; Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart. ; 
Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B.; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Glennie, 
Fernyflatt; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Colonel Innes of Learney ; Mr Swinton, Holyn 
Bank ; and Professor Wilson. 

Appointment op Special Committee.—T he following Committee was appointed to- 
report, in terms of Mr Melvin’s motion at the last general meeting:—Mr Walker of 
Bowland. convener; Mr Murray of Dollerie ; Mr Melvin, Bonnington; Professor 
Wilson ; Professor Balfour; Mr Mylne, Niddrie Mains; Captain Tod of Howden ; Sir 
Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart.; Mr Hope of Bordlands; Mr Goodlet,. 
Bolshan; Mr Irvme of Drum; and Mr Gibson, Woolmet. The motion was as fol¬ 
lows:—“That the meeting ask the Directors to appoint a committee of their own 
number and others to investigate the income and outlay of the Society, and to 1 
endeavour to provide sufficient funds for the purposes of the Chemical Department and 
Education. Delay consideration of these subjects m the meantime.” 

Ordnance Survey.—M r Dundas of Araiston, Mr Mackenzie of Portmore, and Mr 
Walker of Bowland, were appointed a Committee to watch over the progress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 

Steam Cultivation.—I t was resolved to send a deputation from Inverness to attend 
a field exhibition at Lairg of the steam plough for the reclamation of waste land, on 
Friday 31st July, the last day of the general show, if that day suits the convenience of 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

. > j 

MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 4th NOVEMBER 1874. 

Present —Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart, Bart.; Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart.; 
Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B.; Mr Erskine of Cardross; Mr Gillon of 
Wallhouse; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains ; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr Irvine of 
Drum; Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A. ; Mr Munro,, 
Fairnington; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptoun; Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr David 
Stevenson, C.E. ; Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; 
Captain Tod of Howden ; Mr Walker of Bowland ; Mr Seton Wightman of Courance; 
Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim; and Professor Wilson -Captain Tod in the chair. 
Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir William Forbes, Bart.; 
Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart.; Mr Glennie, Fernyflatt; Mr Milne Home of 
Wedderbum; Mr Hutchison of Carlowne ; and Colonel Innes of Leamey. 

The Hite Dr Anderson.—B efore proceeding to the business on the programme, 
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the following resolutions were passed:—1. That the Directors of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society desire unanimously to express the deep and sincere regret with 
"which they have received the information of the death of their late chemist. Dr Thomas 
Anderson. 2. That the Society having in the minutes of the general meeting held on 
the 17th June last recorded, upon Dr Anderson’s resignation of the office of chemist, 
their sense of the great importance of the services which he had rendered to the science 
of chemistry hv his original researches, and to the Society’s chemical department by the 
fidelity and accuracv ot the work which he had for twenty-five years executed on its 
behalf, it only remains for the Directors to deplore the loss which they and the Society 
have now suffered. 3. That the Directors request the Secretary to transmit a copy of 
these resolutions to Mrs Anderson, with their respectful condolence and sympathy, 
upon the occasion of the painful bereavement which Mrs Anderson and her family have 
sustained. 

Agricultural Education. —At the general meeting of the Society, held on 17th 
June last, it was, on the motion of Colonel limes of Learuey, agreed to memorialise 
Government on the subject of agricultural education. The following is the memorial 
agreed to 

“ To the Eight Hon. the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, the 
Memorial of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, incorporated by 
royal charters: 

“ Showeth, —That your memorialists beg respectfully to bring under your considera¬ 
tion the desirableness of affording to the working classes of the country instruction in 
the sciences specially hearing on agriculture. That at present there are no schools for 
these classes in Scotland where such instruction can he obtained, though the importance 
of affording the means of such instruction can scarcely be exaggerated. That agricul¬ 
ture is a great national industry, through which the country is supplied with the chief 
articles ot food, and above three millions of the population of Great Britain obtain 
employment. That agriculture, to be successfully prosecuted, depends now on know¬ 
ledge and training very different from what were formerly sufficient. That in times 
past crops were raised and stock reared by the operation of very simple and primitive 
processes. In the present age, the implements required by farmers depend on ingeni¬ 
ous and complicated mechanical contrivances. Not only for the construction hut for 
the management and working of these implements a knowledge of mechanics is 
required. The fertility of the soil needs to he stimulated by artificial compounds, 
which must he prepared with special reference to the nature both of soils and crops. 
The stock bred and fed on farms must obtain particular treatment, so as to ensure pro¬ 
duction of good meat in a short time and at small expense. All these processes depend 
more or less on a knowledge of mechanics, chemistry, and physiology. The most 
important recent improvements in agriculture have been made by persons versed in 
these sciences. That it is therefore necessary, both for a successful prosecution of the 
art and for its future development, that those of our population who wish to adopt 
agriculture as a profession should have an opportunity of obtaining instruction in the 
sciences hearing on agriculture. That it is understood to be the object of the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art to afford to the working-classes intending to follow any 
important industry means of instruction in the sciences bearing on it. Thus persons 
intending to be engineers, manufacturers, builders, miners, or mariners, are, in the 
schools or classes encouraged by the aid of the Science and Art Department, enabled 
to obtain the instruction required for those several arts and trades. They are instructed 
not only in the abstract principles of the sciences applicable to the several industries, 
but also in their practical application. For instance, the engineer is taught mathema¬ 
tics, geometry, machine construction, and applied mechanics ; the miner is taught 
geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, mechanics, and the principles of mining: the mariner 
ia taught astronomy, physical geography, mathematics, navigation, and steam. That 
a similar arrangement is required for agriculture ; and your memorialists now respect¬ 
fully and earnestly ask that it shall as soon as possible be sanctioned. That what has 
already been done for engineering, machinemaking, shipbuilding, mining, navigation, 
and other great industries, your memorialists ask to be done for the not less important 
industry oi agriculture. That with this view your memorialists ask that the grants of 
the department shall be declared to cover instruction in chemistry, mechanics, physi¬ 
ology, botany, morphology, steam, and other scientific subjects, when taught in the 
abstract, in so far as necessary for agriculture ; and also to cover instruction given in 
the * principles of agriculture ’ as an applied science, and to place it in the same posi¬ 
tion as £ machine construction,’ ‘applied mechanics/ the £ principles of mining/ and 
‘ navigation/ which are already included in the list of scientific arts towards instruction 
in which aid is given and in which examinations are carried out by the department. 
That your memorialists are happy to be able to state that there are many schools in 
Scotland into which the instruction now referred to will be at once introduced, if the 
department accedes to the application made by your memorialists. May it therefore 
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P^ase your Lordships to take the premises into your favourable consideration, aud your 
memorialists will ever pray. (Signed) Bobt. A. B. Ton, Chairman. 

“Edinburgh-, lUh July 1874.” 

To this memorial the following answer has been received:— 

“Science and Art Department, London, S.W., 
15th August 1874. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education to 
inform you that their Lordships have had before them your letter of the 14th ultimo, 
forwarding a memorial from the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and in 
reply I am to state that while their Lordships are disposed to accede to the request 
‘contained therein, it is too late now to include for this year the science of agriculture 
in the list .of subjects towards instruction in which aid is granted by this department. 
The case is therefore reserved for future but early consideration. I am, however, at 
"the same time, to point out that the branches of general sciences, such as chemistry, 
mechanics,, physiologv, and botany, &c., which must form the foundation of any course 
■of instruction in agriculture, are already aided, both in elementary schools and by the 
•Science and Art Department. These subjects must to a certain extent be mastered by 
all students who intend to take up the applied science of agriculture. I am to add 
■that the best means of giving effect to the suggestion of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society will he carefully considered.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Norman Macleod. 

“F. N. Menzies, Esq.” 


Examinations in the Technology of Agriculture.—A letter was read from Mr 
tt-'v 6 ^ 0s ^ e:r J Secretary of the Society of Arts, London, with reference to the 
Highland Society founding scholarships m agriculture, and calling attention to a pros¬ 
pectus of examinations in the technology of agriculture and rural economy proposed to 
be held annually by the Society of Arts. The Board instructed the Secretary to 
inform Mr Foster that previous to the receipt of his letter a proposal to offer bursaries 
had been under consideration, and is now pending the report of a special committee on 
the finances of the Society. 

Stirling Show, 1873. — Two-year-old Polled Heifers. — The second and fourth 
premiums, awarded aespectively to Mr M e Combie, Tillyfonr, M.P., for “Pride of 
Alford,” and to Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart., for “ Eva,” 
have, been forfeited, owing to the animals baling failed to produce calves within the 
specified time. The second premium has been transferred to the Earl of Fife, for 
“ Heather Blossom,” which stood third. 

. Two-year-old Galloway Heifers .—The first and fonrth premiums, awarded respec¬ 
tively to the Duke of Buccleuch for u Melantho,” and to Mr Graham, Parcelstown, 
for “ Herndon e, n have also been forfeited for the same reason. The first premium has 
been transferred to Mr Cunningham, Tarbreoch, for “ Favourite,” and the second to 
the Duke of Buccleuch for “ Mellona.” 

Proposed Show at Aberdeen in 1876.—Bequisitions addressed to the Directors 
to hold their. General Show at Aberdeen in 1876, from the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Kincardine, and the town of Aberdeen, were laid before the meeting, and remitted 
to the Committee on General Shows to prepare the classes of stock for which premiums 
should be offered. 

Steam Cultivation. —The minute of the Committee on Steam Cultivation of date 
2d September, containing the resolution of the committee not to hold the proposed 
•exhibition of steam cultivators this autumn, in consequence of their being no entries, 
■was read and approved. 

. \ eterinary Department. —The Segretary reported that the preliminary examina¬ 
tion of students for the Society’s veterinary certificate took place on the 14th and 15th 
July, when thirty-seven students entered their names for examination—namely, 10 from 
“the Edinburgh Veterinary College ; 14 from the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
■and 13 from the Glasgow Veterinary College ; and that only 6 failed to pass. 

District Shows.— The premiums awarded to Mr James Lawrence, Mills of Forres, 
and to Mr Alexander Winton, Viewhill, for the second and third best mares at the 
local competition held at Inverness in August 1873, were forfeited., the mares having 
failed to produce foals within eleven months of the date of competition. 

Honorary Associates.— A letter was read from Overintendant Hammerherre Holst, 
•Chamberlain of His Majesty Oscar II., and F. A. Dahl, Director of the Central 
Agricultural School of Norway at Aas, expressing their deep gratitude for having 
been elected Honorary Associates of the Society at its last general meeting. 
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MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 2d DECEMBER 1674, 

Present— Mr Dove, Crosshall; Mr Erskine of Cardross ; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse ; 
Mr Milne Home of "ft edderlmrn; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr Maxwell Inglis of 
Loganbank; Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Mackenzie of 
Portmore; Mr Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr 
Munro. Fairnington; Mr Murray of Dollerie ; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptoun; Mr 
Stewart of Ingliston ; Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame ; Mr Swinton, Holyn 
Bank; Captain Tod of Howden ; Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Seton Wightman of 
Courance; Professor Wilson ; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhairn ; Mr Wilson, Dura. 
Captain Tod of Howden in the chair. Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the 
absence of Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart of Allanton, Bart.; Sir Thomas Buchan Hep- 
bum of Srueaton, Bart; Admiral Sir William J. Hope Johnstone. K.C.B. ; Professor 
Balfour; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Smollett of Bonhill; and Mr David Stevenson, C.E. 

General Shows- Glasgow Show, 1875.—The Committee on General Shows met on 
the 18th November, and suggested—(l.)That the show should be held on the 27th 
2Sth, 29th, and 3(Jth July. (2.) That sections for Highland stallions under 14£ hands. 
Highland mares or geldings between 13 and 14§ hands high, and for English Leicester 
tups, and ewes or gimmers, should be added to the list/ (3.) That special premiums 
should be awarded on the repoit by the Implement Committee for machines for thinning 
turnips and for spreading manure. (4.) That premiums to the amount of L.2500 I6s., 
in the following proportions, should be offered, being an increase of L.900 over what 
was offered at Glasgow in 1S67 Cattle, L.97U; horses, L.5S6; sheep, L.384; swine, 
L.93; poultry, L.138; dairy produce, L.45: medium gold medals to former prize 
animals, say L.ltJQ; six silver medals to breeders of best aged bulls and best stallion, 
L.4, Ids.; extra stock, say L.40 ; implements, say L.80—making a total of L.2500, 
16s. (5.) That the following new rules should be added to tbe regulations:— 
“Any artificial contrivance or device of any description found on an animal either 
for preventing the flow of milk or for any other purpose, will disqualify that animal 
from "being awarded a premium, and the owner of said animal will he prohibited from 
again entering stock for any of the Society’s general shows.” “ Protests lodged for 
causes which the protester produces no good evidence to substantiate, will render him 
liable to be reported to the Board of Directors, with the view, if they see reason, to his 
being prohibited from again entering stock for a general show.” The report was 
approved of; and the Secretary was instructed to submit the premium list and regula¬ 
tions to a meeting of the members to be held in the Queen’s Hotel. Glasgow, on 
Wednesday the 16th current. 

Aberdeen Show, 1876.—The classes for the proposed show at Aberdeen in 1876 
were approved of by the Board, and will be laid before a meeting of members to be 
held at Aberdeen on Friday the 13th current. 

District Competitions, &c. —The reports by the Committees on District Shows and 
on Cottage Competitions, detailing the awards at the various competitions held during 
lo< 4, and suggesting the districts for next year, were submitted and approved of. The 
following new rule was also adopted:—“When a grant has expired, the district cannot 
apply again for aid for two years.” 

.■l Cattle.—M r Menzies read a letter from Principal Walley, stating that 

when being examined as a witness before the Sheriff at Stonehaven, in a case of cruelty 
to animals, he was asked if he was not aware that the Highland Society approved of 
the practice of “ homing ” cattle. The Directors instructed the Secretary to inform Mr 
vValley that the Society had not only never approved or sanctioned such a barbarous 
operation, but that they would do all in their power to put an end to such a cruel and 
useless practice. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 9th DECEMBER 1874. 

Thomas Buchan Hephura of Srueaton, Bart.; Mr Erskine of Cardross ; 
Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr Harvey, Whittingkam Mains ; Mr Milne Home of Wed- 
derburn; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr Hutchison of Cailowrie; Mr Murray of Dollerie * 
Mr Scot Skirvmg, Camptoun; Mr Stewart of Ingliston; Mr Campbell Swinton of 
Kimmerghame; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; Captain Tod of Howden ; Professor WiL 
son; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhairn.—Captain Tod in the chair. Mr F. N. 
Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir Henry Seton Steuart of Allanton 
’ A d ? nral ® ir WiLkina J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B.; and Mr Smollett of Bonhill. 

I he business before the meeting had reference principally to the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment and Agricultural Education. It was resolved that a chemist be appointed: anti 
it was remitted to the Chemistry Committee to define his duties. 
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MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 6th JANUARY 1875. 

Present —Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart. ; Professor Balfour, 
Mr Graham Binny, W.S. ; Mr Erskine of Cardross ; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Gillon 
of Wallhouse, Mr Milne Home of Wedderburn, Mr Hunter of Thurston, Mr Hutchison 
of Carlowrie, Mr Irvine of Drum, Mr Small' Keir of Kindrogan, Mr Kenneth Mac¬ 
kenzie, C.A.; Mr Monteith, Liberton Tower Mains; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptoun; 
Mr Swinton,|Holyn Bank; Captain Tod of Howden, Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Seton 
Wightman of Courance, Professor Wilson, Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquharn. Cap¬ 
tain Tod of Howden in the chair. Mr F. N. Mlnzies reported apologies for the 
absence of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar, Bart.; Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of 
Smeaton, Bart.; Mr Glennie, Fern\ fiat; Mr Harvey, Whittinghani Mams; Mr 
Murray of Dollerie, and Mr Smollett of Bonhill. 

General Meeting. —The programme of business for the anniversary General Meet¬ 
ing of the Society in January was arranged. 

New Members. —The list of candidates for admission as members at the General 
Meeting was submitted. 

Finance. —Abstracts of the accounts were submitted and signed in terms of the 
bye-laws. 

Office-Bearers for 1875. —The Secretary reported that the noblemen and gentle¬ 
men to be proposed by the Directors for election at the General Meeting to fill the 
vacancies in the list of office-bearers had agreed to act. 

Glasgow Show, 1875.—The report of the meeting of members, held at Glasgow on 
the 16th of December, when the premium list and regulations for the General Show to 
be held there in the last week of July were submitted and approved of, subject to the 
following suggestions for the consideration of the Board—(1) Thattheie should be four 
prizes in all the sections for Ayrsliires and Clydesdales, and an increase on the pre¬ 
miums for young horses and mares with foal at foot; (2) that there should be sections 
for light and heavy weight hunters, also for roadsters and for jumping; (J) that there 
should he a section for driving horses, shown in harness m traps ; (4) that the premiums 
lor dairy produce should be increased, and that a section should be added for Dunlop 
cheese. 

The Board agreed to all the suggestions except the one for driving horses shown in 
bamess. 

Proposed Show at Aberdeen, 1876.—A requisition from the eastern division of 
Forfarshire in favour of holding the Show lor 1876 at Aberdeen was reported ; and a 
letter was read from Mr Yeats, the Secretary of the Royal Northern Society, inti¬ 
mating that the committee of that Society had unanimously proposed to recommend 
that a grant of L.100 should be given in aid of the funds. The Secretary reported 
having attended a meeting at Aberdeen on the 18th of December, when the classes of 
stock as arranged by the Directors had been approved of, subject to the following 
suggestions—(1) That sections be added both in the shorthorn and polled classes for 
two-year-old lieifeis with their own calves at foot; (2) that two sections be added for 
polled oxen calved after 1st January 1S73 and alter 1st Januaiy 1874. 

The Board agreed to both suggestions. * 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 20th JANUARY 1875. 

Present —The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G.; The Marquis of Lothian; The Right Hon. 
Sir Wm. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart.; Sir Wm. Forbes ot Craigievar, Bart.; Sir 
George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart.; Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope John¬ 
stone, K.C.B.; Mr Curror, The Lee; Mr Dundas of Amiston; Mr Erskine of Cardross; 
Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr Milne Home of Wedderburn; Mr 
Hunter of Thurston; Colonel Innes of Learney ; Mr Irvine of Drum ; Mr Geo. Auldjo 
Jamieson, C.A.; Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Mackenzie of Portmore; Mr 
Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr Munro, Fairnington; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptown; 
Mr David Stevenson, C.E.; Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame ; Mr Swinton, 
Holyn Bank ; Captain Tod of Howden ; Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Seton Wight¬ 
man of Courance; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim ; Professor Wilson. Captain 
Tod in the Chair. Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir Henry 
J. Seton Steuart of Allanton, Bart.; Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart.; 
Mr Glennie, Fernyfiatt; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Hutchison of Carlowrie; 
Mr Murray ol DoUerie; and Mr Smollett of Bonhill. 

The business had reference principally to the subjects to be brought before tbe 
General Meeting of this date. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 17th JUNE 1874. 

Captain Tod of How’den, senior Director, in the Chair. 

" The Late Lord Colonsay.— The Chairman moved the adoption of the following 
resolution'—‘‘That the Society record in the minutes the deep regret with which it 
regards the death of Lord Colonsay, and its sense of the valuable assistance which the 
Society has for so long a period received from him as a member of the Council on 
Agricultural Education. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Election op Members. —The Chairman then stated that the next business was the 
election of members. These were divided into three classes—first, Honorary Associates; 
second, Ordinary Members; and third, those entitled to he members from having 
gained the Society’s diploma. Mr F. N. Menzies {the Secretary) submitted the follow¬ 
ing list of Honorary Associates recommended for election by the Directors :—Christian 
Holst, chamberlain to his Majesty King Oscar II., and Norwegian Court paymaster; 
and Ferdinand August Dahl, Director of the Royal Higher Agricultural School at 
Aas, Christiana. 

The election of these gentlemen was agreed to. 

The Secretary next read a list of 135 gentlemen who were ballotted for and ad¬ 
mitted as members. 

The Secretary afterwards submitted the names of the following gentlemen, holders 
of the Society’s diploma, for election Forbes Bum, Hardacres, Coldstream; Hemy 
Erskine, Dalladies, Brechin ; Richard Henderson, Coldstream. 

The election of these gentlemen was approved of. 

New Bye-Laws as to Office-Bearers. —Mr Murray, Dollerie, moved the pro¬ 
posed alteration of the bye-laws, providing that the four Vice-Presidents and ten Extra¬ 
ordinary Directors shairretire annually, instead of one-half the number each of two 
successive years. 

The alteration was unanimously approved of. 

Mr G. Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., on behalf of Mr Irvine of Drum, read the following 
addition proposed to be made to the bye-laws:—“The Secretary shall thirty days 
before the meeting of Directors at which the list of Ordinary and Extraordinary Direc¬ 
tors for the ensuing year is to be made up, intimate by advertisement in any two or 
more of the Edinburgh newspapers that the Directors are prepared to receive from 
members of the Society, within eight days from the date of such intimation, the names 
of such member as they may desire to suggest for the consideration of the Directors 
in making up the list to be recommended for the adoption of the Society at the General 
Meeting in January.” 

The Chairman said it must he borne in mind that this proposed alteration would 
not come into operation till after next General Meeting, as all alterations must be 
approved by two General Meetings. 

Ordnance Survey of Scotland.— Mr Walker of Bowland read the reply from 
her Majesty’s Office of Works to the memorial adopted at the General Meeting of the 
Society on the 21st January upon this subject. The memorial has already been pub¬ 
lished. It may be remembered that the First Commissioner stated that it seemed to 
him that the only mode of expediting the survey of Scotland was by increasing the 
annual Parliamentary grant for the service. Mr Walker went on to say that he 
believed that a deputation which had been appointed for the purpose had not yet had 
a conference with the Government, hut he hoped it would soon take place. He trusted 
they would impress on the Government the necessity of a larger outlay on this great 
work. It was clear that the obstacle in the way was financial; and it was also clear 
to him that if they did not proceed more rapidly than hitherto, none of the present 
members of the Society would live to see it completed, and when it would be com¬ 
pleted the earlier portions of it would be found to be out of date. He thought it was 
a disgrace that the Government of the country had not provided funds to complete 
this great national work within a reasonable time. 

The Aberdeen and Glasgow Meetings.— Mr Murray of Dollerie read the resolu- 
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tiona adopted “by the meetings of members Reid last autumn at Aberdeen and Glasgow, 
pointing ont several ways in which, in the opinion of those meetings, the benefits of 
the Society might be extended, as also the detailed replies of the Directors to the dif¬ 
ferent proposals. 

The Director’s proceedings in these matters were approved of. 

Humane Treatment of Animals. —Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame stated 
that in February last the Baroness Buxdett Coutts made some suggestions to the 
Directors as to the Society exerting its influence for the promotion of the humane 
treatment of animals. Her Ladyship’s letter was referred to special committees, and 
these committees afterwards reported, when the Directors agreed that to the medals in 
aid of premiums given by local societies there should, as already reported, be added a 
class for men in charge of stock, and one for women having charge of dairies and 
poultry. The Directors had also under consideration the subject of aiding the cause of 
humane education, and circulars were sent out on the 81st March to above 970 school- 
boards m Scotland. It was gratifying to know that all the answers received stated 
that the subject had been favourably entertained by the school boards; and he could 
personally state that that was the case in several school boards to which the circulars 
had been addressed. These boards looked upon this as a matter of great interest and 
importance. 

Mr Murray of Dollerie stated that he could say the same thing. The circular had 
been very favourably considered by the school boards with which he was connected. 

The report was approved of. 

Inverness Show. —Mr Gillon of Wallhouse reported that the arrangements for 
the General Show to be held at Inverness from the 28th to the 31st ot July were in a 
satisfactory state of advancement, and that there was every promise of a most success¬ 
ful meeting. 

Entries .--^The entries closed on the 13th, and the following is an abstract of tbe 
head of stock and implements contrasted with those of the Last show at Inverness m 
1865:— 


Cattle, 

Horses, . 




1874. 

391 

175 

3865. 

361 

132 

Sheep, 




422 

812 

Goats, 




1 

— 

Swine, 




48 

43 

Poultry, . 




450 

294 

Collie Dogs, 




12 

10 

Implements, 




1499 

1161 

1652 

707 


Contracts .—The contract for tbe erection of the yard is in the hands of Mr Matthew 
Richardson of Annan, who has done the same work on three previous occasions. The 
other contracts, such as the supply of refreshments in the yard, are in progress. The 
head-quarters of the Society will be at the Caledonian Hotel. The President’s dinner 
is fixed for Wednesday, 20th July. 

Railway Arrangements .—The Caledonian, North British, and Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Companies are not, on this occasion, to take back free any stock or 
implements which may remain unsold, but they are to charge one-half the ordinary 
fare. The Secretary entreated the managers to reconsider their determination, but he 
regretted to say that the Directors of the respective companies adhere to their deci¬ 
sion. On the other band, tbe Highland and Great North of Scotland Railway Com¬ 
panies have kindly granted a free return for unsold stock and implements as formerly. 
The Highland Railway Company are forming a loading bank within 300 yards of the 
yard, so as to enable the stock to be taken to the showyard without passing through the 
town, and their arrangements for the conveyance of visitors is to be as liberal as possible. 

Committee of Superintendence—Inverness-shire .—The Earl of Seafield, or in His 
absence Major Grant, Drambuie, Glen Urquhart; Colonel Fraser Tytler of Aldowrie, 
Inverness; Colonel H. Inglis of Kingsmills, Inverness; Evan Baillie of Dochfour, 
Inverness, or in his absence James Mollison, Dochgarroch Lodge, Inverness; Alex¬ 
ander iEneas Mackintosh of Mackintosh, Moy Hall, Inverness, or in his absence John 
Sinclair, his factor; Captain John Fraser of Balnain, Farraline, Gorthlick; iEneas 
W. Mackintosh of Raigmore, Inverness; tineas Mackintosh of Daviot, Inverness; 
Arthur Forbes of Culloden, Inverness, or in his absence Duncan Forbes, Ciilloden 
Honse; Hugh Fraser, Balloch, Inverness; John Cran, Kirkton, Inverness; John 
Peter, Croyard, Beauly; William Cruickshank, Milton of Petty, Fort-George ; Donald 
C, Cameron, Kerrowgair, Fort-George Station. Elginshire .—The Viscount Macduff, 
M.P., 4 Cavendish Square, London, W.; Hugh Maclean of Westfield, Elgin; James 
Geddes, Orbiston, Fochabers; John Ferguson, Secretary to the Morayshire Farmers’ 
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Club; Thomas Tool, Coulardbank, Elgin; R H. Harris, Eamhill, Forres; Robert 
Bruce, Newton of Struthers, Forres; Alexander Lawson,_ Braelossie, Elgin. Nairn¬ 
shire .—J. C. J. Brodie of Leithen, Coulmony, Dunphail Station, Forres; William 
Alexander Stables, Cawdor Castle, Nairn; Robert Anderson of Lochdu, Nairn; James 
M'Pherson, Chinas, Cawdor. Itoss-skire.— Kenneth Murray of Geanies, Fearn ; John 
Forsyth, factor for Balnagowan, Bellevue, Parkhill; Major Davidson, yr. of Tulloch, 
Inverbroom, Lochbrooni; Captain Warrand, Rye field, Ferrintosh, Dingwall; John 
Douglas, Calrossie, Feam ; George Middleton, Coraton, Ferrintosh, Dingwall; Walter 
Arras, Fodderty, Dingwall; Peter Robertson, Achilty, Dingwall. Cromartyshire. — 
John Scott, Newton; George Begg, Mains of Cromarty ; A. A. Middleton, Rose Farm ; 
James A. Gordon. Udale. Caithness-shire. —Alexander Henderson of Stemster, Hal¬ 
kirk Road; Major James Horne of Stirkoke. Wick; Major James Smith of Olrig, 
Thurso; Thomas Adam of Lynegar, Wick; Donald Mackay, Trail Street, Thurso; 
James Purves, Loch end, Thurso ; John Millar, Thurster, Wick; James Hay, Scrabster, 
Thurso. Suiherlandshire. —Evan Charles Sutherland Walker of Skibo, Dornoch; 
Sidney Hadwen of Balblair, West Girty; Evander M Tver, Scourie, factor for his 
Grace'the Duke of Sutherland; William Houston, Kintradwell, Golspie; Andrew Hall, 
Blairish, Golspie; William Mitchell, Pulrossie, Dornoch; Robert Paterson, Bighou&e, 
Thurso; John Scobie. Loch Inver, Golspie. Orkney and Shetland. — Andrew 
Umphray of Reawick, Lerwick; John Bruce, yr. of Sumburgh, Lerwick. Town of 
Inverness. —Colin Lyon Mackenzie of St Martins, Provost of Inverness; Alexander 
Simpson, senior magistrate; Alexander Macbean, one of the magistrates ; Peter Baillie, 
one of the magistrates ; William MTntosh, Inshes House ; James Rose, wine merchant; 
Huntly Fraser, Kinmvlies ; Donald Davidson, Drummond. Park. 

The following sub-committees have been appointed:— Admission of Stock.— Messrs 
Cran, Kirkton; Douglas, Calrossie; and Mollison, Dochgarroch. Admission of 
Public. —Messrs Duncan Forbes, Culloden House; Davidson of Tulloch, Bailie Simpson, 
Captain Warrand, and Mr Arras, Fodderty. Mr D. Forbes, convener. Banquet. — 
The Master of Lovat, convener. Mr Davidson of Tulloch, Earl of Seafield, Messrs 
Mackintosh of Daviot,,Brodie of Lethen, and Harris, Earahill Ball. —Messrs White, 
Monar; Mackintosh of Raigmore; the Master of Lovat, Mr Davidson of Tulloch; 
Lord Macduff, Captain Warrand, Mr Brodie of Lethen; Provost Lyon Mackenzie, 
Major Home, Stirkoke. The Master of Lovat, convener. Forage Yard.— -Messrs 
Anderson, Lochdu; Fraser, Balloeh; and Cruickshank, Milton. Mr Fraser, con¬ 
vener. Police .—Sheriff Blair, Inverness; Bailie Simpson, Colonel Fraser Tytler, Sir 
K. Mackenzie, Bart.; Sir Archibald Dunbar, Bart.; Messrs W. A. Stables, Cawdor 
Castle; MTntosh, Inshes House; and Davidson of Tulloch. Accommodation of 
Strangers. —Mr MTntosh, Inshes House; Bailie Baillie, Inverness; Provost Lyon 
Mackenzie; Messrs Janies Rose, wine merchant; and James Anderson, solicitor. 

Tickets of Admission. —Tickets of admission have been sent to all members residing 
in the counties embraced in the district of the Show, so far as known; and others will 
be supplied on application at the office in Edinburgh, or by letter addressed to the 
Secretary, before the 22d of July. 

Attendants in Charge of Stock.—There is to be a refreshment-room set apart entirely 
for the use of those in charge of stock, and a portion of the shedding will be set aside 
for their night accommodation. Those exhibitors requiring such for their attendants 
will require to apply to the Secretary before the 30th of June. 

Glasgow*Show, 1875.—Mr Gillon of Wallhouse then said, the arrangements for 
the show to he held at Glasgow next summer had been commenced in a most satis¬ 
factory manner. The Magistrates and Town Council have agreed to allow the Society 
the use of the Green, and they have also voted a sum of L.20O towards the funds. The 
Commissioners of Supply for the county of Ayr have agreed to raise by voluntary 
assessment the sum of L.350, while those of the county of Bute have resolved to levy a 
voluntary assessment of one farthing per pound. 

Agricultural Education. —Previous to the reports on this subject being given in, 

The Chairman said that he wished to make a few remarks. It was always best to 
tell the truth, and he confessed he was a little sorry to have to say that the Directors 
could not come to one mind regarding agricultural education and the chemical depait- 
ment. He therefore hoped that they would not be too hurried in coming to any 
decision on the matter. The fact was that the public generally thought that the 
Highland Society were rolling in wealth ; and the true state of the case was that they 
had very little wealth. From a statement which they might hear by-and-bye from the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, they had only L.550 at their disposal as a surplus 
to spend in any way. That was all that there w T as to spend in promoting either 
agricultural education or in paying the expenses of the chemist. Now, agricultural 
education was so very much mixed up with the chemical department, that he wished 
to state these things before they entered upon the discussion of the subjects connected 
with the educational department and to show that they must not he too hurried in 
coming to any decision regarding even what they as Directors had proposed. The 
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meeting would hear in a short time that it was proposed to give bursaries, to encourage 
agricultural education, but that was agreed to at a time before the Directors had a 
clear understanding about their finances. They decided to give as much as L.300 a 
year in bursaries, and it was very doubtful now whether that could he carried out. 
He wished to make these remarks, so that in the discussion which would subsequently 
take place, nothing, as he had said, should be hurriedly done. It was quite a mistake 
for the public to think that the Highland Society was so wealthy. Their expensesliad 
enormously increased within the last few yeaTS. A great deal was said about the small 
premiums and paltry medals which they provided. These were all now largely in¬ 
creased, and instead of having money at their disposal, they would have hard work to 
make ends meet at the end of this year. With these remarks, he called upon Pro¬ 
fessor Balfour for his report on agricultural education. 

Professor Balfour reported that the annual examination of candidates for the 
diploma and certificate in agriculture granted by the Society took place on the 24th and 
25th of March when the following gentlemen passed:—For diploma—Forbes Burn, 
Hardacres, Berwickshire, who obtained the certificate in 1872; for certificate and 
diploma—Henry Erskine, Dalladies, Breehin, and Richard Henderson, Coldstream; 
for certificate—William Kennedy, 89 Marine Parade, Brighton, who is, in terms of the 
bye-laws, entitled to present himself next year for the diploma. It was stated that 
the prizes given by.the Society to the class of agriculture in the Edinburgh University 
had this year been awarded by Professor Wilson to John Bramwell, Blaekaddie, San¬ 
quhar, and Robert W. E. Murray, Housebyres, Galashiels. The papers of these two 
gentlemen being of equal merit, the amount, L.10, was divided equally. 

Mr Menaces then read the following report by the Council:—The Council on Educa¬ 
tion having received the report of their sub-committee adopted it as follows:—1. That 
the Society should establish ten bursaries of L.20 each and ten of L.10 each—at schools, 
to be approved of by the Directors, which include or are willing to introduce the teaching 
of chemistry, and the following branches of natural science, physical geography, botany, 
and geology, into their curriculum. 2. That the bursaries should be determined by 
examination in the usual manner by the Society’s examiners. 3. That the L.20 bursaries 
should be tenable for one year at the Universities, for the purpose of enabling the holders 
to take the classes necessary*to qualify for the Society’s certificate or diploma; and the 
L.10 bursaries to be tenable for the same period, to enable the holders to receive another 
year’s pieparation at school. 4. That the age of candidates for the bursaries at the 
Universities .should be not less than 17, and at schools not less than 16 years. 5. That 
the present scheme of the Society’s examinations should be modified so as to admit of a 
lower award, or second-class certificate 6. That the awards in future should consist of 
a diploma; first-class certificate and second-class certificate. 7. That the examination 
for the second-class certificate should comprise the principle and practice of agriculture, 
agricultural chemistry, surveying and farm engineering, and farm accounts. The 
examination for the first-class certificate should include the compulsory subjects of 
the second-class certificate, and any three of the following optional subjects—botany, 
geology, physics or mechanics, meteorology or climate, natural history, and veterinary 
practice; and that the examination for the diploma should remain as at present. 8. 
That a standing acting committee of the council on agricultural education should be 
appointed by the Directors. 

The Chairman said he hoped the meeting quite clearly understood that the L.300 
which the Council of Education proposed to give annually must be paid out of the sum 
of L.550 which he had’said was available. It was mentioned on page 11 of the premium 
list, clause viii.—“ That a sum not exceeding L.100 per annum shall be placed at tl e 
disposal of the examiners, to be applied in prizes to candidates who pass with dis¬ 
tinguished merit, and on a standard exceeding that required for the diploma.” Be 
might explain that that sum had also to he taken out of the L.550. 

Mr Walker of Bowland suggested that it might he convenient to the members of 
the Society who were not generally conversant with the subject, that this report should 
be passed from, and that the discussion should take place after they had heard the re¬ 
ports on both, subjects. 

This was approved of, and the reports were then called for in connection with 

The Chemical Department.— Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., 
read the following resolution :—■“ That the Highland and Agricultural Society accepts 
with regret Professor Anderson’s resignation of the appointment of chemist to the 
society, which he has held since 1849. That the society convey to Dr Anderson its 
expression of deep regret that the state of his health has compelled him to abandon 
his important duties both in the Society and in the University of Glasgow. That the 
Society in the fullest manner recognises the importance of the services which Dr 
Anderson has rendered to the science of chemistry by his original researches, and to the 
Highland Society’s chemical department by the fidelity and accuracy of the work exc» 
cuted on its behalf by him. That the Society convey to Dr Anderson its cordial wishes 
for the enjoyment of ease and comfort in the retirement which the state of his health 
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has compelled him to seek. That the above resolutions be recorded in the minutes of 
the Society, and that an extract thereof be communicated to Dr Anderson by the Secre¬ 
tary. ” The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Dewar read the following report 

« Chemical Laboratory, Clydje Street Hall, 
Jvm 16, 1874. 

ei During the past six months, the work of the chemical department has been greatly 
increased. The substances analysed have included simple and compound manures, 
guanos, potable waters, refuse substances, and stomachs of animals suspected to have 
died from the action of poisons. No grave cases of adulteration have come under my 
observation, and I believe the plan now adopted by many agriculturists of buying the 
essential ingredients of plant food, and mixing them according to the requirements of 
the soil and the crop, is tending greatly to diminish the system of vending defective 
manures. At the same time that this plain of applying manures is most advantageous 
to the farmer, it is more satisfactory to the Society’s chemist, as he can recommend 
the mixture that ought (as far as experiments have been made) to be likely to> 
yield good results. Further, the adoption of this course by the farmers generally 
would greatly diminish the difficulties that are apt to arise in the estimation of the* 
values of complex manures, and also to shorten the time and labour of the analytical 
processes. I have learned from various agriculturists that a feeling exists, that the* 
fees for analyses are in some cases too high, and that something ought be done to lower 
them. This, I believe, may be effected through the Society favouring the prosecution 
of original investigations m the laboratory ; so that well-educated young men might 
be induced, from the quality of the scientific instruction they would receive, to become, 
after some time, useful assistants m the discharge of the Society's work." 

The Chairman then stated that, from what he had already said, he dared say that 
the meeting did not expect that any report should now be brought forward. They 
had had a great many proposals before them, which were all on the table ; but if it 
was thought necessary, they could all be read. To do so would occupy a great deal of 
time; and perhaps the best plan would be to read the last proposal, which had been 
drawn up by a small committee. 

Mr Menzies read the report of the Sub-committee on the chemical department, which, 
was in the following terms :— e< The Secretary read a memorandum detailing the various’ 
schemes suggested for the re-adjustment of the chemical department, and the Chairman 
submitted a view of the income and expenditure of the Society. Your committee have* 
considered the various proposals for the appointment of a chemist, and find the amounts 
proposed to be more than the Society can afford. From the financial statement, your 
committee find that no greater sum than L.550 is available for the schemes suggested, 
both chemical and educational. This sum is made up as follows1. Professor Ander¬ 
son’s salary, L.300 ; 2. Professor Dewar’s salary, L.150; 3. Vote to Chair of Cattle 
Pathology, which has expired, L.100 —total, Ij. 550. Your committee therefore recom¬ 
mend the appointment of a chemist at a salary of, say, L.500 a year, who shall be 
restricted from making analyses for manufacturers of manures, feeding stuffs, and other 
substances, for the purpose of trade advertisements. With reference to his general 
duties in carrying on field experiments, analyses, original investigations in agricultural 
chemistry, &c., it should be referred to the Chemical Committee to draw up regula¬ 
tions, stating what assistance he should be provided with. The chemist to be entitled 
to the fees for analyses, and to be at the entire expense of keeping np a laboratory." 

Mr Murray Graham of Murrayshall stated that before the more important discus¬ 
sion commenced on the reports they had just heard, he might perhaps be permitted to* 
say a word with reference to a request made to him by several agriculturists m the 
neighbourhood of Perth as regarded the inspection of their purchases of artificial 
manures. The use of these had increased very much of late, and the agriculturists to 
whom he had referred found that the chemist in Edinburgh was hardly enough, so far 
as their convenience went, for the whole work. They would much desire to have 
trustworthy men appointed in the central towns in which the various shows of the 
Society weie held, to whom they could have recourse. They might appoint a chemist 
of their own by subscription, but from \arious circumstances which had occumd 
recently, they were much more desirous that the matter should he left in the hands of* 
the Society.^ The long purses and fees given by agricultural companies had rather an 
injurious effect as compared w ith the smaller resources of the farmers. 

Mr Melyen, Bonmngton, asked the ehamman if he could give any information as to 
the amount of money funded yearly by the Society? 

The Chairman —Mr Mmray of Dollerie will give you the information. 

Mr Murray stated that several years ago they were able to fund some money, but 
in consequence of the expressed desire of the members to enlarge their expenses, they 
for the last two or three years had funded nothing. It was perfectly true that they 
had, by desire of the Society, invested L.1500 for what was called the Building Fund, it 
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being the desire of many to remove from their present building to another. Nothing, 
however, had been added to it since last year. 

Mr Hope of Bordlands— I understand that by the charter the Highland Society is 
bound to fund a portion of the life payments. 

Mr Murray —The Directors have given that the go-bye, and we have not funded any 
at all this year. 

Mr Hunter of Blackness stated that in one of the last reports he found that the 
funds of the Society were something like L.56,000. He thought the Society was too 
rich already, because it was getting quite independent of public opinion. LordKinnaird 
lately wrote a letter in which he stated that the expenses were something like L.1500, 
and that statement was never corrected. He thought that a statement of the accounts 
should be presented to every member of the Society twice in the year. 

Mr Murray —The accounts are presented annually at the January meetings of the 
Society. I hold copies of these in my hands. 

Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains, thought they must get on to business. They had 
been a long time at this chemical department. They had already the services of Mr 
Dewar, who had read a very able paper, and, in the meantime, he thought the best 
course for them to adopt was to instruct the Secretary to advertise fori a first-class 
chemist at a salary of not less than L.500 a year. He remarked that it was very heart¬ 
less to see so few farmers present. He thought, from what he heard out of doors, that 
greater interest would have been taken in this appointment. The chemist they 
appointed might analyse what the members sent to him, and keep a register; and, if 
necessary, an increase might be given to the L.500. Who was the great ornament of 
the English Society but Dr Yoelcker He thought that if the Scotch Society were to 
get such a man it would resuscitate its energies, and add to its popularity. Out of 
doors they heard nothing but despondency, and that they were going on like a lot of 
old wives. He had been told that a hundred times. They ought to have the best 
chemist for agricultural purposes in Europe if possible, and they could get that if 
they took the proper means of doing so. 

Mr Melvin thought that before they went further the report of the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee should be read. They had had several meetings. 

The Chairman— They are all here, but are very long. 

Mr Melvin —The proceedings were very lengthy, but the report is short. 

Mr Milne Home of Wedderburn said that they had before the meeting two docu¬ 
ments, one of which recommended certain bursaries to be approved of by the Society. 
The other document was.not a report from the Directors at all. It was a report from a 
sub-committee with regard to the chemcal department; and it appeared from the 
statement that there were only two gentlemen who attended on that occasion, and drew 
out this report. 

The Secretary —They were all present. 

Mr Milne Home— There were three—Mr Murray, Sir Thomas Hepburn, and Mr 
Walker. 

Mr Walker of Bowland—Allow me to correct a misapprehension. The sub¬ 
committee were present at a meeting at which the whole subject was fully discussed. 
They were appointed to draw up a report for the information of this meeting on the 
resolution which the Chemical Committee, or rather the Directors, after hearing the 
report of the Chemical Committtee, had come to. Therefore the conclusions in that 
report are not the conclusions of the sub-committee, but an embodiment of the con¬ 
clusions of a larger meeting. 

Mr Milne Home said he was still right that the Directors had not approved of the 
report of the sub-committee, and they had only that report as to the appointment of a 
chemist. It also appeared that L.550 was all that was available both for the chemical 
and educational departments. They had a report from the Council, at which 
the Lord Justice-General, Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, presided, 
and approved of by the Directors, submitted to this meeting, and therefore they had a 
distinct and definite plan with reference to the educational question, while they had 
only that short report in regard to the chemical one. They had now considered the 
suggestion of Mr walker of Bowland, that it was desirable that the meeting should go 
into the educational question and the chemical question together, or whether the whole 
of these questions were to he shelved and delayed for consideration. It would be an 
unfortunate thing if they were not to come to some resolution on these questions at this 
meeting. They had spent six months in considering them, and both of them had 
undergone great consideration by the Directors, who had, especially on the educational 
one, the benefit of the assistance of the Council on Education. He begged leave to 
say that twenty-five years ago the Society considered the matter of such import¬ 
ance that they were at the expense of going to the Crown and getting a charter to 
enable them to commence the work of agricultural education. They felt that it 
was of “great importance that the farmers who raised stock and used implements 
should have the knowledge to enable them to use these implements and raise that 
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stock; and they understood that a knowledge of science, mechanics, chemistry, and 
so forth was necessary to carry on agriculture on a proper footing. He did not 
approve of the method which the Society at that time adopted for communicating agri¬ 
cultural science. "What they said "was this—“We will grant a diploma and also a 
certificate to any one who will stand a difficult examination in chemistry and other 
branches.” What had been the result during the last twenty-five years ? How many 
gentlemen did they think had gained the diploma of those who had been induced to go 
on with the subject of agricultural instruction ? According to a blue-book published 
the other day, the whole number was just twenty-six, or about one individual for each 
year during the time that this Society had had its charter. That of itself would show 
how insufficient the means were which the Directors had adopted for agricultural 
instruction. Then, if they looked at the names of these twenty-six persons, they found 
that twenty-three of them obtained their education in England. They got it at the 
College of Cirencester, and other places where such instruction was given. Only three 
■Scotchmen had the instruction necessary for the diploma, and perhaps these gentlemen 
got their instruction in England also. If they asked the Professor of Agriculture 
whether he was satisfied or not with the means existing in this country for enabling 
young men to come to his classes, he stated that a large number of these young men 
were unable to understand his lectures, because they had not received the necessary 
instruction in chemistry and other branches. Therefore it was that this proposal had 
been brought forward to encourage agricultural education more in schools. This com¬ 
mittee, with the Lord Justice-General at its head, recommended them to give bursaries 
to encourage young men to come to the agricultural classes in the universities, and to 
encourage middle-class schools to teach those branches necessary to prepare young 
farmers to come to the university for further instruction. They had ascertained that 
most of the schoolmasters throughout the country, not merely in the middle-class 
schools, but likewise in the primary schools, were quite ready to begin this if they 
were only encouraged to do so by resolutions passed by the Highland Society, inviting 
and encouraging them to give that instruction. Colonel Innes of Leamey, who was 
present, would tell them that in Aberdeenshire there was a large number of schools 
where chemistry was being taught; and he (Mr Milne Home) had personal knowledge 
that there were seven or eight middle-class schools, such as Dollar Institution, prepared 
to give such instruction if the scheme of the Directors was adopted. The bursaries were 
of two classes—L.20 and L.10. The former were for those able to attend the university 
classes —those who showed such knowledge and proficiency in the middle-class schools 
as to be able to understand Professor Wilson’s lectures; and the L.10 bursaries were 
for those not quite up to the mark, but sufficiently up in it as to show that they were 
making fair progress. They were to receive these to enable them to continue their 
education m these middle-class schools. Here, therefore, was a distinct and intelligible 
plan—the plan adopted by the Royal English Agricultural Society, who had set aside 
L.500 a year tor bursaries, in order to encourage young men to attend the middle-class 
schools or the colleges in England, Scotland, or Ireland. The people of England saw 
and acknowledged the necessity of encouraging agricultural instruction; and now, 
when circumstances required more scientific education than thirty or forty years ago— 
education implying a knowledge of chemistry, mechanics, and things of that kind— 
would it be said that the Highland Society felt so little interest in encouraging this as 
to let it go to the ground, and that having a charter, it was not to do anything to put 
itself on a right footing ? Their past eflorts had been an entire failure, and had not 
encouraged that education in Scotland that it was desirable to encourage. When they 
had this definite plan and this L.550 of surplus, they had the means of encouraging 
that most important object, and they should approve of what was laid upon the table 
by the Directors. In concluding, Mr Milne Home said it was ridiculous to supjiose 
thar a chemist could be obtained and his laboratory kept up for L.550 a year. The 
Finance Committee made a very important suggestion to the Directors. At present 
the}’ spent L.440 a year in giving gratuitous oopies of the Transactions to all the 
members of the Society. He thought that that was unnecessary. Let those who 
wished to read the Transactions pay their 4s. or 5s. for the Translations, and then the 
Society would be in funds. He moved that the Education Council’s leport be adopted, 
and the chemical matter remitted back again to the Directors lor further consideration. 

Mr JEundy&ide ot Comhill said he thought that the meeting might have received 
from the Directors a little more than a bundle of reports, and that it would have been 
far better if matters had been brought before them in a more adjusted manner. In 
regard to the tw r o proposals, he thought they "were bound to do something for those 
who had borne the brunt of the matter, and that perhaps the best thing, in the first 
place, was to look after the chemical department. He did not think that the farmers 
reposed that confidence in the chemical department which they ought to do, hut the 
Directors should see that it was made a real advantage to the members. 

The Chairman said that the Directors were divided in opinion in regard to the 
chemical department, and that was wheie the difficulty lay. If they could have come 
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to a decision as to what was best for the members, no doubt there would have been a 
report. 

Mr Hope said he agreed with almost all that Mr Milne Home had said. He 
was most anxi ous for the education of the young, but the benefit of the farmers was 
also most important. He would second the motion that it be remitted to the Directors 
to appoint a chemist at as high a salary as possible. They could not get a first-rate 
chemist for the money; but if they went to Germany, from which Dr Voelcker came, he 
had no doubt they would get a very good man. 

Mr Goodlet, Bolshan, seconded Mr Milne Home's motion. It was stated that there 
was a sum of only L.550 at disposal. Now, he thought that, in order to make a 
thorough inquiry into the state of the funds, they would require to go deeper into it 
than the length they seemed to have gone. There were many outlays on the part of 
the Society which might be turned to proper account; and he believed if a committee 
"were to go over the expenditure of the Society, instead of L.550 they would get a couple 
of thousands of pounds. If they got that sum, then they would be enabled to adopt 
Mr Harvey’s proposal as to the appointment of a chemist, and also Mr Milne Home's 
as to education. Both things were necessary. It was necessary that they should have 
a ch emis t employed solely by the farmers, so that there would be no suspicion in 
regard to him as there might be regarding one employed by those who sold manures. 
It surprised him to hear that the Society was poverty-struck, whose funds amounted to 
L. 56,000. If the Society had such a large sum of money, surely it would be possible to 
give a thousand or two to carry out the two proposals. He thought it would be well 
that there should be an examination of the books to see what really could be saved out 
of the present expense. Mr Milne Home had spoken about the expense of supplying 
the Transactions to the members. He himself had read them, and he thought there 
was an immense mass of rubbish published. Then he thought they might save a good 
deal of money that was now given towards local societies, as he thought that these local 
societies should raise sufficient money for their own purposes. Then there was money 
that might be saved from premiums given for essays that were not worth it. They 
gave out 'subjects which, if properly written about, would require a high education. 
They had really no results from these essays, or if there were any results, they were 
not worth having. He hoped that an inquiry would be made, so as to let them see 
whether they could not save more money than the paltry L.550. 

Mr Melvin said that if Mr Goodlet would propose a resolution to investigate the 
expenditure of the Society, he would second the motion. He would like neither to 
oppose Mr Milne Home's motion nor to curb and weaken the proposal to appoint a 
chemist. If they voted in favour of Mr Milne Home’s motion without knowing what 
funds there were, they might not be able to appoint a chemist, which would be a pity. 
The question of education was the thing that many years ago broke up the chemical 
association. He thought it would be extremely desirable that a motion such as that 
proposed by Mr Goodlet should be made, and that both questions should be postponed 
till there was a report from the committee, -which should consist of several influential 
persons, of whom some should be farmers. 

Mr Walker of Bowland said he entirely agreed with what Mr Melvin had said, and 
the light in which the matter had occurred to that gentleman showed the i cason why 
the Directors did not come forward with a more distinct statement. The difficulties 
he felt weie those which the Directors had to encounter, and could not overcome. 
They had received from the Convener of the Finance Committee a statement of their 
income and expenditure. They found that the present expenditure of the Society, 
including the L.550, amounted to L.4022, while the average income of the Society, on 
an average of five years, amounted to L.4081. Now, it was out of the pouer of the 
Directors to inciease the expenditure for education or the chemistry department. 
Various suggestions had been made. The Directors liadgio power to alter the destination 
of the funded money. It must be done under the rules of the charter, which required 
due notice and the sanction of certain meetings. Another proposition was made with 
regard to the publication of the Transactions, which cost L.445. It was thought that 
that expense might be diminished, or altogether abandoned. Now, the arrangement as 
to the Transactions was agreed to hy a distinct expression at a meeting that the system 
of selling the reports should be given up, and so it was not in the power of the 
Directors to alter it. It was under these circumstances that it was proposed that a 
chemist should be appointed, who should devote his whole time to the Society, and 
keep up a laboratory—the estimated expenseVf which would be about L.I200, while 
the Committee on Education recommend a grant of L.300. The Directors could not 
recommend any one of these schemes. ^ 

A Member.—T hey did. 

Mr Walker.— They proposed one involving a cost of L.550. These were organic 
changes, and he thought they should he carefully considered, and not entered into rashly. 
If they involved themselves either in pecuniary difficulties or in a system that was not 
thoroughly satisfactory, they would have very great difficulty in afterwards getting out 
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of it. The moment they diminished their capital sum, the more their annual income 
would he di minis hed; and he thought if they retained the other objects of the Society, 
they should he very careful not to reduce the capital sunn It had arisen to a large 
extent from life subscriptions, and that ought to be divided over a number of 
years. 

Mr Hope —But if you nave got a capital of L. 56,000 ? 

Mr Walker—W e are not accumulating now. 

Mr Scot Sktrving- said he thought it would clear the way so far if they were to come 
to a conclusion whether they would have one first-rate chemist or a number of young 
men. There was a gentleman present from Perthshire who said they did not want 
one man in Edinburgh or Glasgow, but half a dozen men. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn said he thought that a special meeting should he 
called for the purpose of considering the various proposals, as a number of the members 
were not aware of the nature of them. 

Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains, said they could not do otherwise than appoint a 
first-class chemist. He was equally anxious to see the young instructed. He never 
opposed that; but they must commence with the appointment of a chemist. After the 
chemist was appointed, he thought it would be advisable then to see what he (the 
chemist) would recommend to be done with the money at the command of the Society. 
He proposed that they should advertise for a chemist; but he wished it to be under¬ 
stood that he was not opposed to the education of the young. It was most important 
to instruct the young; but a number of those present, who were old fogies, wished to 
have some instruction also—to know what they were about, to know whether they 
were paying L.10 for what might he really worth only L. 5. They must have a first-class 
chemist—a man of undoubted fame—a man who would consult with the farmers, and 
let them know what, in his opinion, was the most suitable mode of experi¬ 
menting. 

Mr Roughead, Haddington, said he considered it of the utmost importance to the 
Society to have a chemist. The whole thing was in a nutshell. They spent at present 
upwards of L.400. In Geimany there were the first-class chemists of the day; and he 
believed if they were to advertise for a German chemist, they would get a young man 
for L.600 or L.700 a year. He had no doubt that a young energetic chemist coming 
here would get pupils, and instruct the young farmers and the general public. He 
thought it was of importance that they should have a young man devoted to the 
purposes of the Society—to see that the farmer got the manures genuine; and not only 
that, but to explain what were the best manures to apply to the soil. It would have 
the effect of allowing the tenantry to come in contact with the chemist, and have con¬ 
versations with him, which would be of great advantage, both to the farmers as well as- 
the proprietors of the soil. Farmers had done much in regard to the rearing of stock, 
but they ought not only to pay attention to that department but also to the cereals of 
the country, and to get chemistry applied to make them more productive. He thought 
that that was more important than the education of the young. The young ought to 
be taught in the schools; and to have a good chemist was of the greatest impor¬ 
tance. It would make the Society more popular, and if not done the Society would 
lag behind as compared with the other societies in England and Ireland. 

Mr Smith, Whittingham Mains, said that while they were all agreed that both 
departments were important, it must be noticed that if the motion for the appoint¬ 
ment of a chemist was carried, the other matter in regard to education would be 
shelved. Both subjects were so intimately connected, that he thought it was much 
better for the Society and for all parties that the one should not be lost sight of for 
the other. ° 


Mr Mune Home said he had no objection to allow the educational question to lie 
over along with the other. The Society could suffer no prejudice, because they had 
. a very able report from Mr Dewar, who was Dr Anderson’s assistant. He did 
not know a more able chemist than Mr Dewar in the country, and he thought they 
could well allow that gentleman another six months. 

&bUGHEAD said he had no doubt of Mr Dewar’s abilities, but probably they 
would get a young man to act at a much lower rate than that for which they could 
expect Mr Dewar to perform the duties. 

+r, ^ c ^ L Y ra Grange, said he thought there was a very strong desire 

tnat doth questions should be disposed of in a satisfactory manner. The difficulty 
naa^ been a difficulty in regard to funds. Mr Walker said that the Directors had 
no ngnt to change the.destination of the funds. But he thought that, after the strong 
expression^ the opinion of parties, either as regarded the chemistry or the education 
question, it would have the effect on the Directors of leading them to consider the 
question whether they could not devise the expenditure of the Societyso as to allow 
iwSir+T, * )0 “ l ?5 ese ,things. Let them revise the whole of the accounts, and see 
becaxried on C ° U ^ ^ ^ anotlier meeting, arrange by which both these objects might 
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Professor Balfour said he did not see why they should go to Germany for a cheap 
chemist. It was ridiculous to suppose that they would get a chemist and a laboratory 
kept up for L.550. He agreed with the proposal that the matter ought to be delayed. 

Mr Melvin moved—“That the meeting ask the Directors to appoint a committee of 
their own number and others to investigate the income and outlay of the Society, and 
to endeavour to provide sufficient funds for the purposes of the chemistry department 
and education. Delay consideration of these subjects in the meantime.” 

Mr Walker of Rowland seconded the motion. 

The Chairman —Perhaps Mr Harvey and Mr Milne Home will withdraw their 
motions. 

Mr Milne Home said he would withdraw his motion in favour of that which was 
now proposed. 

Mr Harvey said he would withdraw his motion at once. He thought the Chairman 
should dismiss them, as they could not agree to anything. When he was a Director 
they generally agreed about everything. There was no pleasure in doing anything 
connected with the Directory. 

Mr Melvin said there was one remark he would like to make, and that was, that 
he hoped the Directors would early consider the matter, so that they would be pre¬ 
pared to report to the first General Meeting of the Society, so that the matter could 
be decided at once. 

The Chairman said he was sure that the Directors would take up the matter at 
once. 

Mr Harvey said he had great respect for Mr Dewar, whose report was admirable, so 
far as he had been engaged. He would not say anything against Mr Dewar. Perhaps 
he might be the chosen man after advertising, and in that case they would have no 
cheap Germans, as Professor Balfour said. There were many cantankerous men among 
the Directors, and this meeting seemed not less so. 

The Chairman said it was quite understood that everything connected with the 
educational and chemistry departments was deferred for the present. 

The Hon. George Waloe grave Leslie —Except that Mr Dewar is retained. 

The Chairman —Yes ; he has got an appointment. 

Mr Melvin’s motion was then agreed to. 

Memorial to Committee of Privy Council—Test-Book— Colonel Innes of 
Learney said he had made a projjosal that the Privy Council, as representing the 
Department of Science and Art, should take up the subject of agriculture as well as 
other subjects that were to be taught in the primary schools. The Directors unani¬ 
mously came to a resolution approving of his proposal, and as it involved no difficulty 
as to expense, he trusted it would now be submitted for the approval of the meeting, 
and that the memorial be forwarded to Government. Mr Milne Home’s proposal was 
to obtain bursaries for students in primary and secondary schools, to enable them to 
pursue a higher education in agriculture in" the universities. His (Colonel Innes’) pro¬ 
posal was a very modest one. It was to the effect that whereas the practice of agri¬ 
culture now involved the application of science, it was necessary that instruction in 
the application of science to agriculture should be diffused generally among all classes 
of agriculturists, and that that could be done by that education beginning in the pri¬ 
mary schools. It would be out of the question for the Society to operate on the 
primary schools ; but in the Science and Art Department there was the whole organisa¬ 
tion ; and if they got the consent of the Privy Council to take up agriculture as one of 
their branches, it would open to the humblest agriculturist the means of getting infor¬ 
mation as to the application of science to agriculture. The following was the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Directors :—“ (I). That the Society memorialise the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education on the propriety of establishing agriculture as a 
branch of the system of physical science taught under the superintendence of the 
Department of Science and Art in the schools and classes. (2.) That the Society offer 
a premium for the best text-book for such a course, including the application of 
botany, geology, chemistry, and animal physiology to the art of agriculture and the 
management of farm stock.” He held m his hand, when he made the proposal, a 
letter from a schoolmaster in the county of Aberdeen, who occupied the position of 
chairman Of the Association of Schoolmasters in three of the northern districts. _ It 
stated that 150 schoolmasters were ready to undertake that branch of education. 
Therefore, when they had such a complete organisation ready to enable the people to 
acquire a knowledge of the application of science to agriculture, it seemed to him that 
there could be no hesitation whatever as to the adoption of the proposal. Although 
there might be doubts as to the application of thousands a year, there oould be no 
doubt as to the small expense necessary to carry out such a scheme as he proposed. 
He moved that the resolution adopted by the Board of Directors be carried. 

Mr Milne Home seconded the motion. He said there was no discrepancy between 
Colonel Innes and himself in regard to the matter. This proposal waspvith the view 
of securing not merely to primary schools, but to other schools, those liberal grants 
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given in cases in ■which, certain sciences were tanght. There were at present 119 schools 
which were drawing grants from the Kensington Department for chemistry, botany, 
and other branches ; but it appeared that the chemistry that was tanght was not in 
relation to agriculture, but manufactures, and what the teachers wished was to have it 
extended to agriculture. They were prepared to give it their hearty support, provided 
that agricultural chemistry be adopted by the Science and Art Departments. He 
wrote last week making inquiry into the subject, and the reply was that the grants 
were limited to other subjects than agriculture; but he had no doubt that as the 
object of that department was to educate the working classes of the country, they 
would be able to extend the grants to agriculture as well as to other subjects. At the 
same] time, he did not confine his desire to the extension of grants to the primary 
schools. He had more reliance on the middle schools; and he believed that if the 
grants from Kensington were extended they would apply to all schools. 

Professor Balfour said he thought that in regard to the elementary schools they 
did not want the practical application of science to agriculture.^ What they wanted in 
the elementary schools was to teach the elements of the sciences. There were no 
means of thoroughly testing the knowledge of the pupils in the elementary schools. 
In regard to the Kensington Department, the answers were sent to London, and the 
matter was decided there. But surely we in Scotland were able to carry on the work 
ourselves. Let* them give a good practical education in the middle schools, and they 
might depend on it that the elementary education would follow in the primary schools. 
He was sure that as the higher education was being carried on well, the other depart¬ 
ments would he well attended to without the Science and Art Department requiring 
to come in. 

Mr Milne Home said he had no doubt that the examination could he carried on as 
well here as in London—perhaps better—but it was a fact that ought to be kept in. 
view that 42 schools last year received L.1700. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Veterinary Department.— The Chairman reported that the annual examinations, 
for the Society’s veterinary certificate took place on 13th, 14th, and 15th of April. 
The examiners in the several departments were as follows:— Anatomy and Physiology . 
—Dr Dumhreck, Edinburgh ; Dr Charles Dycer, Edinburgh; Thomas A. Dollar, V.S., 
London; C. Cunningham, V.S., Slateford. Chemistry and Materia Medica. — 
Professor D. Maclagan, Professor Balfour, Edinburgh; Finlay Dun, V.S., Weston 
Park; Dr W. Craig, Edinburgh. Diseases of Horses. —Thomas Taylor, M.RC.V.S., 
Manchester; John Lawson, V.S., Manchester: John Borthwiek, M.RC.V.S., Kirk¬ 
liston. Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, and Swine. —John Steele, M.R.C.V.S., Biggar 
William Aitken, M.RC.V.S., Kilmarnock; A. Pottie, V.S., Paisley. Practical Exa¬ 
mination. —T. A, Dollar V.S., New Bond Street, London, President of the Clinical 
Board; Thomas Taylor, M.RC.V.S., Manchester; John Lawson. M.RC.V.S., Man¬ 
chester; Finlay Dun, V.S., Weston Park, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire; John. 
Steele, M.RC.V.S., Biggar; John Borthwiek, M.RC.V.S., Kirkliston; C. Cunning¬ 
ham, V.S., Slateford. The following 33 students obtained the Society’s Veterinary 
Certificate, out of 42 who presented themselves for examinationRobert J. Bell,. 
Ecclesball, Staffordshire; Thomas Dalling, Bathgate; A. H. Darwell, Northwich, 
Cheshire; John Hutton, Fintry; 0. P. Lyman, Boston, U.S.; Edward Margarson* 
Stoke Ferry, Brandon; Duncan Marquis, Clyde Street, Glasgow; Alexander R Scotty 
Wick; Thomas J. Simpson, Edinburgh; Duncan Turner, Thornliebank; William 
Anderson, Keith; E. A. E. Ashe, Cork; L. T. Barker, Skelton, Cleveland, Yorkshire y 
A. Burney Wren, Manchester; J. A. Bole, Castlebar; W. R, Bradshaw, Clonmell m y 
J ohn Corbett, Simonhum, Hexham; J. R TJ. Dewar, Midmar; Edwin Faulkner, 
Manchester ; G. H. Fenton, Doncaster; Thomas Flintoff, Deighton; William Glad¬ 
stone, Yetholm; John Johnstone, Roslin; J. H. T. Kenyon, Manchester; Benjamin 
MTnnes, jun.. Charleston, S.C., U.S.; R. W. Matthews, Alford, Lincolnshire; Henry 
Morris, Wick; Hugh O’Connor, Limerick; D. C. Pallin, Dublin; S. L. Ragg, Sheffield 
P. E. Rothwell, Tottington; John M. Stewart, Edinburgh; M. T. Tracey, Ireland. 
The medals awarded to the students will be found at the end of the premiums awarded 
by the Society. 

Steam Cultivation —The Secretary reported that an exhibition of steam culti¬ 
vators was to be held under the auspices of the Society, in the vicinity of Edinburgh,, 
early in the autumn of 1S74. The exhibition would not be competitive, but each 
exhibitor would have the opportunity of showing the full working power of Ms. 
apparatus. 

The Hon. George Waldegrave-Leslie then moved—“That this meeting is of 
opinion that 3> considering the scarcity of labour, the uncertain state of the labour 
market, the high price of horses, and of horse fodder, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society should in every way encourage all attempts to introduce an improved system 
of steam cultivation at remunerative prices, and that the Directors he requested to 
assist the cause of steam cultivation by every means in their power.” He said her 
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would not trouble the attention of the Society at any great length, hut he could not 
help regretting that the Steam Committee had not adopted a fuller report with some 
remarks or information. Every one would he glad to know that an exhibition of 
steam cultivators would be held under the auspices of the Society in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh early this autumn. Steam cultivation was now a necessity, harm horses 
were at a tremendous price, horse fodder was rising daily in value, and steam cultiva¬ 
tion must be used, and. every effort made, and every encouragement given to make it 
more easy of attainment, and less costly in operation. A few days ago he was 
enquiring in England of Mr Albert Pell, M.P. for North Leicestershire, and Mr Clare 
Read, M.P., for West Norfolk, who both agreed in stating, from their own knowledge 
as practical farmers, that steam cultivation could not be carried out at present prices 
at a less cost than 20s. an acre. He then referred to the Bath and West of England 
Show, at which, as stated in the Times’ report, “ no prizes are offered for agricultural 
implements, but the stands, furnished by all the best makers, and a number of 
firms of lower rate, occupy a length of nearly two miles. ” He then alluded to a meet¬ 
ing of a deputation who recently waited on the Board of Trade, at which the Duke of 
Sutherland referred to the fact that as labour was dear, there was the more reason for 
using mechanical appliances. He then alluded to several steam cultivation companies, 
and said that they had been doing their work exceedingly well. 

Professor Wilson, in seconding the motion, said he thought it was the duty of the 
Directors to do all they could to promote steam cultivation. 

The motion was adopted; and the proceedings then terminated.* 


GENERAL MEETING, 20tii JANUARY 1875. 

The Marquis op Lothian, and afterwards the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G.,_in 

the Chair. 

Deceased Members.— The noble Chairman said—Before proceeding to the business 
on the programme, I have to advert to the severe loss the Society has sustained since the 
last anniversary meeting by the death of many old and influential members. Among 
these I may notice the late Duke of Montrose, who died while holding the office of 
Vice-President, and who acted as President during the four years from 1845 to 1849 ; 
the late Earl of Dalhousie, who served as a Vice-President in 1867 and 1868 ; Lord 
Colonsay, one of the most valued members of the Society's Council on Education; Dr 
Thomas Anderson, who held the office of chemist for twenty-five years; also the fol¬ 
lowing old members of the Board:—Sir William Jardine of Applegarth, Bart.; Messrs 
Patrick Boyle of Shewalton, C. L. Cumming Bruce of Roseisle, Robert Maclachlan of 
Maclachlan, Alexander Morison of Bognie, and Richard Trotter of Mortonhall, as well 
as Mr George Brown, Westertown, who died while having a seat at the board; and 
lastly, Mr Henry Stephens, the author of (t The Book of the Farm/’ who acted as 
editor of the Transactions from 1836 to 1853, as a member of Council on Education 
from 1865 to 1874, besides serving as an ordinary director, and on several important 
committees, and who at his death bequeathed to the Society twelve valuable pictures, 
painted and engraved for “The Book of the Farm," with the view of their being hung 
up in the Society’s hall, as has now been done. 

Election of Members.—N inety-two gentleman were balloted for and admitted as 
members. 

Election of Office-Bearers. —The Secretary read the names of the office-bearers 
retiring by rotation, and stated that the Directors proposed in their place the follow¬ 
ing:— Vice-Presidents —His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, Most Noble the Marquis of 
Bute, Most Noble the Marquis of Lorne, M.P., Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. 
Ordinary Directors. —The Hon. Gveville R. Vernon, Auchans House; Sir Alexander 
Jardine of Applegarth, Bart,; Robert Findlay of Springliill; Thomas D. Findlay of 
Easterhill: Charles Howatson of Domel; James Johnstone of Bodesbeck; John M. 
Martin, yr. of Auchendennan; William S. Walker of Bowland. Extraordinary Direc¬ 
tors —The Hon. the Lord Provost of Glasgow; Sir Robert J. Milliken Napier of 
Milliken, Bart.; Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, of Blackhall, Bart.; Sir Thomas Edward 
Colebrooke of Crawford, Bart., M.P.; Sir Thomas Milles Riddell of Snnart, Bart.; 
Lt.-Col. Claud Alexander of Balloehmyle, M.P.; Colin G. Campbell of Stonefield; M. 
J. Bowden Fullarton, convener of Bute; James Hozier of Mauldslie: Graham Somer¬ 
ville of Sorn, Council on Education —The Duke of Buccleueh, in place of the late 
Lord Colonsay; and James W. Hunter of Thurston, instead of the late Henry Stephens. 

The Chairman having asked if the list was agreed to, 

Mr Barclay, M.P., said that he felt, with regret, called upon to move an amend¬ 
ment to the list of office-bearers which had just been proposed from the Chair, by 
submitting that Mr M'Comhie of Tillyfour, M P., be elected one of the ordinary direc¬ 
tors of the Highland Society. Before referring more particularly to the specialities of 
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Mr M'Combie’s case, lie wished to point out to the meeting that in the list of eight new 
-ordinary directors, the whole of them were either proprietors or belonged to the pro¬ 
prietorial class, and there was not amongst them one gentleman who appeared to be 
generally recognised as a practical tenant-farmer. He thought that he expressed the 
reeling of the members present, and those who were absent, when he said that there 
was a general impression that there was not a sufficient number of gentlemen 
practically acquainted with agriculture on the directorate of the Society. He 
was sure that if they had several gentlemen practically acquainted with agriculture on 
*the management, they should have a considerably greater degree of progress, and do 
more practical work for the benefit and improvement of agriculture, which, he was 
.'sure, all the Directors were willing to aid. In making this motion he did not propose 
.any reflection whatever on the present Directors, but wished merely to state that the 
reason why he, and those whom he represented, had resolved to bring forward prac¬ 
tical farmers was in order that there might be more practical observation and acquaint¬ 
ance with farming on the directorate than at present. That was a general proposal 
which was taken up and brought under the notice of the Directors by resolution from 
a large meeting of the members of the Society in Aberdeen some eighteen months ago, 
and again at the annual meeting of the Society in January last. In regard to the 
special case of Mr M'Combie, he wished to recall to the recollection of his Lordship 
inthe Chair what he was pleased to state last year, viz., that when a telegram, was 
received announcing Mr Barclay’s intention to move that Mr M'Combie should sit on 
the Board, if there had been the possibility of doing so the Board would at once have 
agreed to the suggestion. His Lordship afterwards explained the difficulty in the way 
through the names of the Directors who were to be nominated having been advertised. 
He (Mr Barclay) was then led to the conclusion that they had as much as a promise 
that Mr M'Combie would be appointed this year. He was sure that, although his 
motiou in favour of Mr M'Combie was not carried last year, a good many abstained 
from voting for the amendment seeing the somewhat awkward position in which the 
Directors were placed; and he thought, with all deference, that the Directors had no 
'•excuse on this occasion for Mr M'Combie being overlooked. His claims were then 
•brought forward, and he should expect some explanation from the Directors, after the 
statement made by the noble Chairman and tne feeling arising at the meeting in 
January last. Mr Barclay went on to refer to a resolution passed at Aberdeen for the 
•election of Directors of the Society by signed lists, and stated that he understood that 
the Directors were to propose a new bye-law giving to the members power to suggest 
a list of members. He asked the meeting to consider, after the large number who 
voted for Mr M'Combie last year, thereby indicating the wishes of the Society that he 
should be appointed Director, what confidence had they that the Directors would in 
future pay any deference whatever to a representation by the members * He need not 
refer to Mr M'Combie’s qualifications for the office. If it was a qualification to have 
exhibited largely and very successfully, he thought Mr M'Combie’s claims on that 
score were nearly as great as those of any member of the Society. As for his age, an 
acquaintance with agriculture, and confidence of his fellow-farmers, on these grounds 
also^ he thought Mr M'Combie was entitled to a seat on the Board of the Highland 
Society; and in moving the amendment that Mr M'Combie be appointed a Director of 
the Society, lie would only suggest to those members who were present, that unless 
outside parties did really take some interest in forcing on the affairs of the Society for 
the purposes for which the Society existed, he was afraid they could have little hope 
for improvement. They must have in the management and control of the Society 
gentlemen practically acquainted with agriculture, and who really knew what agricul¬ 
ture wanted, and how these difficulties must be met. 

m \rS AERI - S ’ seconded the motion. He said that the position occupied by 

Mr M Cornbie rendered him perfectly independent of any slight, apparent or uninten¬ 
tional, on the part of even so august a body as the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

s ^ ress on fact that the Chairman expressed his regret last year that 
Mr M Comoie could not then he appointed. He wished to know what the hon. member 
had done to disqualify him now ? He had gained the confidence of one of the best and 
largest agricultural constituencies iu Scotland; and, to show the estimation in which 
he was held by the farmers of Scotland, it might be stated that he was elected the 
second or third Chairman of the Chamber of Agriculture. In shows and otherwise he 
had done much to maintain the national breed of animals, and every animal he sent to 
the metropolitan market obtained an enhanced price. His large farms were perfect 
schools of agriculture. They -were visited by his countrymen of all classes—from the 
farm-servant who wished to acquire a thorough knowledge of agriculture and breeding 
animals, up to men of fortune and even sovereignty itself—and yet he was not fit to 
sit at the Board of the Highland Society ! He hoped the members would support the 
motion to elect Mr M'Combie, as there was not a more thorough representative of the 
tenantry of Scotland. 

The CHAiRaiAr said that reference had been made to what he had said last year in 
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regard to Mr M'Combie. At that time he was one of the ex officio members of the 
Board of Directors, hut he was now a past Vice-President, and had not a seat at the 
Board. It was decidedly the feeling of the members of the Board when he was at it 
that Mr M'Combie should be appointed; and what were the reasons that had actuated 
the Directors on the present occasion he could not say. He had no doubt.that some 
member would explain why Mr M'Combie was not on the list of Directors. He hoped 
that the personal aspects of the question would not be introduced into it. There 
could be no doubt as to Mr M'Combie’s qualifications ; but the Directors might have 
more public grounds for the course they had taken than were supposed by the mover 
And seconder of the motion. 

Captain Tod of Howden, said that, as Senior Director, he would explain the reasons 
why Mr M'Combie’s name had not been put on the list. One was that he was a 
Member of Parliament, and that he would never be at the Meetings of the Board. All 
the Meetings of the Board were carried on between this and the month of June, and 
and therefore a Member of Parliament was not well fitted to be a Director of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. Another reason that weighed very much with him 
was that there had been a great deal of feeling regarding the Agricultural Society of 
Glasgow and the Show of this Society. It happened that the Show of the Society this 
year was to take place in Glasgow, and the Directors weie anxious to get as much 
influence in that district as they could. It was therefore desirous that they should 
choose as many Members as they could from the west and the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, so that they might have them at the Show this year. He was sure that every 
member would think that they were right in supporting the National Show of the 
Society, As to the remark that no tenant-farmers were on the list, he must say that 
the Directors did the best they could in that respect. Last year, before this meeting, 
they got a memorial from the stock-farmers or sheep-larmers in the high parts of the 
country. In that memorial it was said that they were not sufficiently represented at 
the Board ; and the Directors had therefore appointed Mr Johnstone of Bodesbeck, a 
very extensive sheep-farmer. Although a proprietor, he was as strictly a fanner as 
there was in this country. There was also another, Mr Findlay, who was also a tenant- 
farmer ; and therefore it could not be said that they had no tenant-farmers on the list. 
He thought that what the Directors should do would be to select Mr M £ Combie next year 
as an extraordinary Director. Then he would have an opportunity of rendering his 
services at the Show of Aberdeen ; and he hoped that this proposal would be carried 
out by the Board. 

A Member asked Mr Barclay whether he proposed to add Mr M'Combie’s name to 
the list, or to put it in opposition to one already on the list. 

The Chairman said that the number of Directors was limited, and it would rest 
with Mr Barclay to say which of the names should be taken off. 

Mr M‘Lagan of Pumpherston, M.P., said he quite saw the difficulty in which, the 
Directors were placed at present. He would not yield to the proposer and seconder of 
Mr M'Combie in the respect he entertained for him as a practical fanner and man of 
business. But be had another feeling, that of loyalty towards the Directors of this 
Society, and until sufficient reason was shown that he should not exercise that loyalty 
he must vote for them. A very good reason was given by Captain Tod, to the effect 
that the Directors were selected from the districts in which the Show was to be held, 
and next year, as a matter of course, Mr M'Combie would be appointed. If he were 
not elected he was sure there would be such an expression of opinion from the members 
outside that he would certainly be put in. He thought that Mr Barclay and his 
seconder should withdraw the motion at present, seeing that there was every chance— 
the certainty, lie should say—of Mr M'Combie being put on the list. He thought the 
motion as it stood was out of order. Mr Barclay very properly alluded to the want of 
practical men at the Board, and he hoped that the Directors would look to that matter. 
He remembered when he used to have a seat at the Board, that there were a consider¬ 
able number of practical men at the Board, and he thought that that subject should be 
carefully attended to. 

The Chairman (to Mr Barclay)—Do you press your amendment ? 

Mr Barclay— Do I understand that your Lordship rules that it is in order? 

The Chairman —It is in order, but you will have to add to the amendment the name 
of the Director you wish to delete. 

Mr Barclay said that if his Lordship insisted on mentioning a name he would do so, 
as he felt the necessity of pressing his motion. He did not know one of the gentlemen 
personally who had been proposed by the Board, and he would therefore move that 
Mr M'Combie’s name be placed against the gentleman first on the list, the Hon. 
Greville R. Vernon. 

Mr Bethune of Blebo said he hoped that Mr Barclay would not insist on his 
motion, as he was perfectly certain that Mr M'Combie would be appointed next year. 
He thought that the Society should be wakened up in many ways. He believed that 
they had one of the best secretaries in the world, and that the Directors, who did ail 
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they could for the good of agriculture, tried to get hold of the best men- landlords and 
tenants—as Directors; but he thought it should be better understood whom they were 
to attack when they had complaints to make. 

Captain Ton said that from what Mr Mdbagan had stated, it might be supposed that 
they had no tenant-farmers as Directors, but at the present time there were no fewer 
than ten on the list. 

On a division, Mr Barclay’s ammendment was lost by a majority. 

Proposed New Bye-Law.— Mr Auldjo Jamieson, 0. A., moved the adoption of the 
following new bye-law, which was read at the General Meeting on 17th June last, and 
requires by the charter to be confirmed in and by this meeting:—“The Secretary 
shall, thirty days before the meeting of Directors, at which the list of Ordinary and 
Extraordinary Directors for the ensuing year is to be made up, intimate by advertise¬ 
ment in any two or more of the Edinburgh newspapers, that the Directors are prepared 
to receive from members of the Society, within eight days from the date of such inti¬ 
mation the names of such members as they may desire to suggest, for the consideration 
of the Directors, in making up the list to be recommended for the adoption of the 
Society at the General Meeting in January.’’ 

The bye-law was agreed to. 

Accounts for 1873-74.—Sir William Gibson-Craig laid on the table the accounts 
for the year 1873-74, which were approved of. 

Argyll Naval Fund.— Admiral Sir William Hope Johnstone laid on the table 
the accounts of the Argyll Naval Fund for 1873-74, which showed a balance in the 
bank at 30th November 1874 of £333, 7s. lOd. 

Inverness Show, 1874.—Mr Gillon of Wallhouse said—I have the honour to bring 
before you the report on the Inverness Show; but before moving the vote of thanks to 
the Local Committee and others connected therewith, I regret to state that the meeting 
resulted in a great loss to the Society. From the printed accounts which have just 
been submitted to you, you will observe the probable deficiency is set down at L.1400. 
This is the largest loss, I believe, the Society has ever sustained at any Show. The 
very exceptional character of the weather had no doubt much to do in preventing many 
of the general public from attending. In all other respects the Show was a great 
success. I have now to move the following votes of thanks :—“ L That the thanks of 
the Society are eminently due to the Hon. Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat, Convener 
of the Local Committee, for his kindness in undertaking that office, and for his ability 
in discharging the duties of chairman at the President’s dinner at the Inverness Show, 
in the unavoidable absence of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 2. That the- 
thanks of the Society be given to the Commissioners of Supply for the counties _ of 
Inverness, Elgin, Ross, Cromarty, Caithness, Sutherland, and Nairn, for the liberality 
with which the usual auxiliary fund was provided for the Inverness Show; and also to 
the noblemen and gentlemen of these counties who formed part of the Committee of 
Superintendence. 3. That the thanks of the Society are due to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
of Gairloch, Bart., for acting as croupier at the President’s dinner on the occasion of 
the Inverness Show. 4. That the thanks of the Society be given to the Town Council 
of Inverness, for their liberal donation towards the funds of the Inverness Show; and 
also to those gentlemen who formed part of the Committee of Superintendence. 5. 
That the thanks of the Society be given to the Black Isle Society, the Sutherland 
Farmers’ Club, the North and West of Sutherland Farmers’ Club, the Caithness- 
Farmers’ Society, the Wester Ross Farmers’ Club, and the Nairnshire Farmer’s Society,, 
for their liberal contributions in aid of the funds of the Inverness Show,” 

The report was adopted. 

Glasgow Show, 1875.— Mr Gillon of Wallhouse said— I have to report that 
the General Show, which is this year to be held at Glasgow, will take place on the 27th, 
2Sth, *29th, and 30th of July. The premiums offered amounted to L.2664, 16s., being 
L. 1064 above what was offered in 1867, when the last Show was held at Glasgow. As 
on all former occasions, the Society is receiving the most cordial support from the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council. In addition to the free use of the Greeu for 
the purposes of the show T -yard, the Directors have received from them the sum of L.20O 
towards the funds. Sir Michael Shaw Stewart has kindly consented to be named Con¬ 
vener of the Local Committee. In regard to the regulations, there are two new rules* 
to which I wish to call particular attention. The first is in reference to hefting, &c., 
and is as follows:—“ Any artificial contrivance or device of any description found on an 
animal,_ either for preventing the flow of milk or for any other purpose, will disqualify 
that animal from being awarded a premium, and the owner of said animal will be pro¬ 
hibited from again entering stock for any of the Society’s General Shows.” The second 
is in regard to protests, and is in the following terms:— c< Protests lodged for causes, 
which the protestor produces no good evidence to substantiate, will render him liable* 
to be reported to the Board of Directors, with the view, if they see fit, to his being 
prohibited from again entering stock for a General Show.” The competition for 
thoroughbred stallions will be held on Tuesday the 23d February, at Glasgow, and 
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will be under the superintendence of the Glasgow Agricultural Society. The entries, 
for this competition close with Mr Dykes, 79 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, on the 17th 
February. 

Mr Harris, Earnhill, alluded to complaints made by some of the exhibitors at the 
Show at Inverness, and as to the strictness with which the rules were enforced by the 
Secretary. He urged particularly the necessity of looking better after the arrange¬ 
ments for supply of forage, which, he said, were very bad at Inverness. 

The Chairman said that the rules could not be expected to be absolutely perfect, 
and the Secretary was only doing his duty when he saw that they were carried out. 
Mr Harris could send his suggestions to the Directors for consideration. 

Mr Bethune of Blebo said he could endorse the remarks by Mr Harris as to forage; 
but said that the work Mr Menzies had to accomplish was almost superhuman. 

The subject then dropped, and the report was adopted. 

Aberdeen Show, 1876.—Mr Gillon of Wallhouse said— I have to report that during 
last autumn requisitions were received from the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Kincardine, and the eastern division of Forfarshire, asking the Directors to hold the 
General Show for 1876 at Aberdeen. The requisitions were submitted to the Board, 
and it was remitted to the General Show Committee to name the classes of stock. The 
list was afterwards approved of by the Board, and laid before a meeting oi members 
held at Aberdeen. At that meeting certain suggestions were made for the considera¬ 
tion of the Board. The Directors agreed to the same, and the list as finally adjusted 
I now lay on the table, and beg formally to move that the General Show for 1876 be 
held at Aberdeen; and that it be remitted to the Directors to carry out the necessary 
arrangements. Agreed to. 

District Competitions.— Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame gave in the 
following report in regard, to District Competitions: —Awards in 1874.—The money 
premiums'^awarded in 1874 amount to £4.69, 15s., besides 13 silver, 385 medium 
silver, and 187 plough medals. Premiums to be offered in 1875.—Six districts for 
cattle at L.20, one silver and three medium silver medals each, L.134, 5s,; six districts 
for stallions at L.25 each, L.150; five districts for mares at L.8,and one medium silver 
medal each, L.42,12s. 6d.; three districts for colts and fillies at L.19, and four medium 
silver medals each, L.63, 6s.; six districts for sheep at L.1S, and one silver and four 
medium silver medals each, L.125, 8s.; one district for swine at L.8, one silver and 
two medium silver medals, L.9, 17s. Special Grants. —Edinburgh Christmas Club, 
L.50 and medium gold medal, L.56, 2s.; Ayrshire Association, L.20; Unst Society, 
L.20; Shetland Society, L.5; Island of ftousay, L.3; medium silver medals to 60 
districts, L.10Q; ploughing competitions, L.50. In all, L.779, 10s. 6d. 

The report was agreed to. 

Cottage Competitions.— Mr Campbell Swinton, in the absence of Mr Maxwell 
Inglis of Loganbank, gave in the following report in regard to cottage competitions 
Awards in 1874.—The money premiums awarded amount to L.28, 10s., besides 36 
medium and 41 minor silver medals, making a total expenditure of L.59,14s. Pre¬ 
miums to be offered in 1875.—The premiums to be offered in 1875 are—six parishes at 
L.3 and four medals each, ten districts at two medals each, improving existing cottages 
and building new cottages, two gold medals—making the total amount offered 
L.50, 9s. 

The report was adopted. 

Chemical Department and Agricultural Education.— Mr Swinton, Holyn 
Bank, in the absence of Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart., read the following report 
of the Directors on this subject:— 

fi It will be in the recollection of members that at the General Meeting in June last it 
was agreed to discuss the report on the chemical department along with that on agri¬ 
cultural education, and that a discussion ensued, in the course of which various 
proposals were made, but they were either not seconded or were withdrawn in favour 
of a motion made by Mr Melvin, Bonnington, and seconded by Mr Walker of Rowland. 
That motion was in the following terms :— u That the meeting ask the Directors to 
appoint a committee of their own number and others to investigate the income and 
outlay of the Society, and to endeavour to provide sufficient funds for the purposes of 
■the chemistry department and education. Delay consideration of these subjects in the 
meantime,At the first meeting of Directors thereafter, held on 1st July, a committee 
consisting of Mr Walker of Bowland, Convener; Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr Melvin, 
Bonnington; Professor Wilson; Professor Balfour; Mr Mylne, Niddrie Mains; Cap¬ 
tain Tod of Howden; Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart.; Mr Hope of Bordlands; 
Mr Goodlet, Bolshan; Mr Irvine of Drum ; and Mr Gibson, Woolmet, was appointed to 
. report in terms of Mr Melvin’s motion. The committee held various meetings, and 
having carefully considered the matter remitted to them, agreed to a report at a meet¬ 
ing held on 11th November. In that report the committee made several suggestions 
under the different heads of expenditure as stated in the published accounts of the 
.Society for the year 1872-73, and pointed out every possible source from which funds 
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for the purposes of the chemical department and education could apparently he pro¬ 
vided. These sources were— 


1. Funds available from Veterinary department, . * 

2. Estimated saving on the publication of the Transactions (say), .. 

3. Probable saving on ordinary printing, advertising, &c., . 

4. Probable saving by reducing the number of Judges at the General 

Shows, . . . . 

5. Estimated saving on District Competitions, 

6. Probable saving on Essays and Reports, . 


L.125 0 0 
200 0 0 
50 0 0 

50 0 0 
82 0 0 
50 0 0 


Making a total of . D. 557 0 0 

When the report came before the Directors on the 2d of December thev agreed to 
increase the proposed saving on the Transactions by L.50, but resolved, that as no 
saving could in the meantime be effected under the contributions to district snows, 
that the above sum of L.S2 should be struck off. This reduced the proposed saving to 
L.525; to which was added the sum expended last year on the chemical department, 
L.375; showing a sum of L.900 available for the chemical department and education. 

It will be observed that the largest saving is under the head Transactions; and as it 
concerns the interests of the members generally, it is necessary to call special attention 
to the manner in which it is proposed to be effected. The special committee having 
considered that the expenditure on the Transactions was unnecessarily large, when 
the value of the publication to the Society and to agriculture was taken into considera¬ 
tion, made various suggestions,—such as a diminution in the size of the publica¬ 
tion, a moderate price to be charged for each copy, the cost of postage to be paid by 
applicants who do not call for their copies, &c. When the subject came to be dis¬ 
cussed by the Board, they were of opinion that the volume nowin course of being 
printed must be given gratis to members, but that those desirous of having the Trans¬ 
actions after this year should be charged the cost price ; that the volume should be 
distributed without loss to the Society, except the cost of copies for presentation to 
agricultural societies and newspapers and other necessary expenses, which the Direc¬ 
tors considered might be covered by L.180. In reporting upon the income of the 
Society, the committee found little room for remark or suggestion. The invested funds 
appeared to them to make as good a return as was compatible with safety. They 
pointed out that the subscriptions in aid of the chemical department bad greatly 
diminished, and they suggested that those members of the Society who take special 
interest in the subject of agricultural chemistry should renew their exertions to obtain. 
for the Society the same external aid as that which was formerly rendered. At the 
meeting of Directors on 2d December, when the committee’s remarks on income were 
read, it was remitted to the Finance Committee to consider whether any part of the 
Society’s funds could be invested at a higher rate of interest than that now received. 
At present the Society has no funds to reinvest, but the remit will be duly reported 
on when the committee meets to consider the reinvestment of sums falling due at 
Whitsunday next. After giving effect to the various suggestions of the special com¬ 
mittee and Directors, an estimate of the income and proposed expenditure of the 
Society was framed, with the view of meeting the proposals made to the Society for 
the extension of the chemical department and the establishment of the educational 
scheme. In this estimate the sum of the chemical department was named at L.700, 
and that for the educational scheme at L.250, and it exhibited a small surplus of about 
L.20. A special meeting of tbe Board was held on the 9th of December, when, after 
considerable discussion, it was moved by Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, and seconded 
by Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains, that a chemist to the Society be appointed. As 
an amendment, it was moved by Mr Milne Home, that before it is decided to appoint 
a chemist, his duties should be defined. On a show of hands being taken, 7 Directors 
voted for Sir Thomas Hepburn’s motion, Mr Milne Home’s amendment not being 
seconded, could not be put to the meeting. Sir Thomas’s motion was accordingly 
carried. It was thereafter resolved—(1.) That it be remitted to the Chemistry Com¬ 
mittee to define the duties of the chemist, bearing in mind the sum at the disposal of 
the Directors, viz., L.700; (2.) That a practical agriculturist he appointed to super¬ 
intend the field experiments; (3.) That the Chemistry Committee draw up a Memorial to 
the Board of Trade, urging them to establish agricultural experimental stations through¬ 
out Scotland; (4.) That the general meeting be recommended to carry out the suggestions 
contained in the report by ■ the Council on Education, as far as the funds will allow. 
In terms of this remit the Chemistry Committee met on the 2-3d December, when the 
Chairman submitted a draft report, detailing tbe duties of the chemist and the assistant- 
agriculturist. This report was agreed to by a majority. In the report the objects of 
the chemical department are stated to be:—1. To prosecute researches in various 
subjects connected with agricultural chemistry. 2. To conduct accurate field experi¬ 
ments under the personal superintendence and inspection of the chemist and a com- 
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petent agriculturist. 3. To perform, analysis of manures, soils, vegetable products, 
&c., tor members of the Society. The report also recommended that the L.7O0 should 
be apportioned as follows:—chemist’s salary, L.300 ; expenses in conducting experi¬ 
ments, L.100; agricultural attendant's salary, L.150; travelling expenses of do., L.50; 
experimental stations, L.100 : total, L.700. In the programme of the chemist’s duties 
a sum, it toll be observed, is provided for experiments to be conducted by the agricul¬ 
tural assistant, under the direction of the chemist. It is proposed that all products 
grown on the land of these experimental stations should be carefully weighed when 
they are grown, and a suitable quantity of each brought to Edinburgh, and that all the 
necessary chemical work should be carried on by the chemist in his, laboratory. This 
will in some measure answer the ends of an experimental station, as the products of 
the land in different districts will be brought into the same laboratory to be analysed, 
and the peculiarities of climate, altitude, and soil be duly considered in each case, and 
there is every reason to expect that, under the management of an able chemist, satisfac¬ 
tory results may be hoped for. In the course of the discussion which took place on the 
reading of the report it was stated (1), That the chemist should be at liberty to make 
analyses for parties not members of the Society. (2), That the assistant-agriculturist 
should be responsible to the chemist, and devote his whole time to the duties of the 
office. The report was printed in full, and circulated among the Directors and 
members of the Chemistry Committee. In regard to the second part of the remit, the 
committee prepared a Memorial to the Board of Trade on the subject of agricultural 
experimental stations. (This Memorial is given below.) At the meeting of the Directors 
on the 6th of January, the minutes of the Board of the 2d and 9th December, and of the 
Chemistry Committee of the 23d, were read, as well as letters on the subject from Mr 
Melvin, when the various minutes were approved, Mr Milne Home dissenting. The re¬ 
port by the Council on Education, of the 2d June last, was then taken up by the Board, 
when it and the proposed new bye-laws were approved, except that the number and 
amount of bursaries were fixed at ten at L.20, and five at L.1G; in all, L.250. It is 
proper to add, that the Directors, at tlieir meeting on 1st July, adopted a Memorial to 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education on the propriety of establishing 
agriculture as a branch of the system of physical science taught under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Department of Science and Art in the public schools; and that an 
answer was received, stating that while their Lordships are disposed to accede to the 
request, it was too late to include for this year the science of agriculture in the list of 
subjects towards instruction, in which aid is granted by that department. The case 
was therefore reserved for future, but early consideration. If the meeting is pleased to 
approve of the proceedings now reported on, it must be borne in mind that the Trans¬ 
actions will after this year cease to be issued free, and that members desirous of haviug 
the volume in future will be charged cost price.’' 

After reading the report, Mr Swinton moved its adoption. 

The following Memorial to Government in reference to the establishment of agricul¬ 
tural experimental stations was then read:— 

“Unto the Right Hon. Sir Charles B. Adderley, President of the Board of Trade : 
The Memorial of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, incorporated 
by Royal Charters, showeth, — 

“That the Society consists of upwards of four thousand of the principal proprietors, 
tenant-farmers, and scientific men of Scotland. That one of the objects for which the 
Society was founded is the advancement of the science of agriculture, with which view 
the Society has, by means of prizes and money grants, endeavoured to encourage obser¬ 
vations, experiments, and discoveries in other sciences connected with agriculture, such 
as chemistry, botany, geology, meteorology, and arboriculture. That the Society has 
lately been inquiring into the system pursued at Rothamstead and in Germany for 
advancing the science of agriculture by means of experimental stations, where trials 
are made of new kinds of grasses, grain, and green crops, and also of the effect of new 
artificial manures on soils of different qualities. That these stations abroad consist of 
a few acres of ground and suitable offices attached, managed by a scientific superinten¬ 
dent and others to assist him. That your memorialists much desire to see stations of 
the same kind formed in Scotland, being satisfied that observations and conclusions 
can be satisfactory only when the result of scientific care and precision. That the 
Society strongly urge on the Government the expediency of establishing stations in 
different districts of Scotland, or of advancing scientific research in any other manner 
which may appear to be more conducive to the progress of agriculture. That iu the 
arrangement of any scheme the Board of Trade may recommend to Her Majesty's 
Government, the Society will be glad to aid by giving all the information they have* 
v collected on the subject. The Society would humbly suggest that Her Majesty’s 
ambassadors and consuls be instructed to report to Government upon any agricultural 
experimental station carried on in the countries with which they are officially con¬ 
nected.” 
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Mr Baeclay, M.P., said that he took no objection to the part of the report referring 
to the Memorial to the Government on the subject of experimental stations, or to the 
proposed agricultural scholarships to the amount of L.250—he should have been glad 
if the Directors had seen their way to make it L.300 ; hut as to the recommendations 
with reference to the chemical department, it did not seem to him that there was any 
material difference from the state of things which formerly existed. Several years ago 
elaborate analyses were made under the superintendence of Dr Anderson, of the soils 
and productions, and after a few years the experiments were found not to be successful, 
or to yield the results which were expected. The proposal of this committee was 
s mply to revert to that practice, with the addition of a practical agriculturist, who, he 
supposed, was going from farm to farm in a peripatetic sort of way to look after the 
experiments. It would require a great many years of experiments conducted in^ that 
way to come to any definite conclusion on the various agricultural phenomena which it 
was desirable to investigate. There were two principles which ought to guide the 
Society in dealing with this subject as with others, and one of these was that the 
Society existed for the purpose of aiding farmers in doing what they could not do for 
themsehes, or only at a much greater cost. They were going to > do away with the 
bonus of the Transactions, for which they were to charge a price in future, and they 
were to give analyses by tbe chemist who was to be appointed at a reduced price. It 
seemed to him that it would he better to continue the volume, because the analysis of 
a manure only benefited tbe member w r ho applied for it, and he could get it easily and 
satisfactorily done at a fair market price. It might benefit some of bis neighbours, 
but at present a score of farmers in any district by subscribing 5s. each, would get an 
analysis by any chemist, and tbe trouble and time of the chemist of the Society would 
be saved in making an analysis for the exclusive benefit of each individual farmer who 
sent to him for it. There were three or four such societies in Aberdeen, and he did not 
think that the Highland Society could supply analyses more cheaply or advanta¬ 
geously. Another principle of great importance to be kept in view in considering this 
question was that the officials of the Society should devote their whole time to the 
service of the Society. Mr Bethune complained strongly of the great amount of work 
the Secretary had to do in attending to the multifarious duties of the Society. He had 
no doubt tbe Secretary looked fairly after the interests of the Society, but besides that 
work, and although be was paid a high salary—a much higher salary than the secretary 
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entirely in his own hands. That put a man in a delicate position. He received a cer¬ 
tain sum of money for which he might veiy nearly do as much or as little as he pleased. 
That was, he thought, exceedingly unsatisfactory. If any chemist was to be retained by 
the Society, he ought to devote all his time within reasonable limits to tbe service of 
tbe Society ; and it seemed to him that what the Society ought to have was a qualified 
gentleman to devote his whole time to the investigation of agricultural phenomena, and 
to give information as to how the scientific principles of agriculture which he might 
discover, or were already discovered, could be applied in practice. He thought that 
any arrangement to he come to at present in regard to the experiments should only be 
for a time, in order to see bow tbe arrangement might work. If there was not sufficient 
■work at one station for the chemist, he understood that some noblemen and gentlemen 
bad offered land for stations gratis; and be had no doubt that if tbe Directors went 
heartily into tbe subject they would find a great amount of co-operation in the various 
districts of the Society. He mentioned that a meeting of members in Aberdeen had 
considered that the Society should rather move in the direction of experimental stations 
than in the reappointment of a chemist j and he moved as an amendment to that part 
of the report, that with regard to the chemical arrangements proposed the meeting 
would prefer the establishment for a limited period of an experimental station or sta¬ 
tions, and that the L.700 referred to in the report be reserved in the meantime, and 
held available for tbe maintenance of one or more such stations, to he managed by 
officials whose whole time and services shall be given to tbe Society. 

Mr Milne Home of Wedderburn, in seconding tbe amendment, expressed Ills con¬ 
currence with the last two parts of the report. In the course of his remarks he referred 
to the success of the experimental stations in Germany, and that of Rothamstead in 
England, where the most extraordinary discoveries had been made, which would have 
a most important bearing on agriculture, and were likely to revolutionise tbe system of 
the cultivation of farms, if it turned out that they were suitable for the climate of 
Scotland. Mr Lawes had been rearing white crops from the same field for twenty or 
thirty years; and if it -were to be established by means of such stations that the farmers 
of Scotland could have more freedom of cultivation than under the present restrictions 
with regal d to rotation, he only regretted that they had not had experimental stations 
before now. He regretted that he could not go with the Directors in regard to the 
appointment of a chemist. The report, however, did not come with great weight and 
authority before the meeting. The scheme was not drawn by the Directors, but by the 
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■Chemical Committee. All the Directors did was to resolve to have a chemist. He 
thought they should have seen what the duties were to he before making the appoint¬ 
ment. They were acting like a man who first bought a horse and then consulted his 
friends as to how to use it. The committee consisted of eighteen persons. Only eight 
■assembled, of whom four gentlemen supported the report; the other four declined to 
do so—one of the latter being a gentleman who knew more about the matter than any¬ 
body else on the committee. He referred to the Professor of Agriculture, and late 
Principal of Cirencester College. Two voted against, and two remained neutral. After 
speaking to the fact that the services of the chemist were not to be given altogether to 
the Society, Mr Milne Home proceeded to remark that the chief objection he had to 
the scheme was that adverted to by Mr Barclay, that it had failed as an experiment 
formerly. As to the Society giving analyses of manures at a cheap rate through their 
chemist, he held that it was better to encourage the system which at present prevailed 
throughout the country in regaid to that matter, and concluded by stating that he 
thought that was an illegal purpose to which to apply their funds. 

The Marquis of Lothian, in reply to Mr Milne Home’s last objection, referred to 
the constitution of the Society, which set forth that one of the advantages to members 
was that they could consult the chemist at reduced rates. He then stated that he 
understood the amendment did not apply to the part of the report with reference to the 
Memorial to the Board of Trade urging them to establish experimental stations in 
Scotland, or to the recommendation of the Council on Education, and that these were 
approved of. 

Mr Barclay stated that the amendment referred only to the portion of the report 
relating to the chemistry department. 

Mr Melvin, Bonnington, called attention to the fact that members had not pre¬ 
viously had an opportunity of hearing or seeing the report, and stated that it would be 
a pity for the Society to proceed rashly, and make arrangements which in a year or 
two might be found to be faulty and would require to be altered. He therefore thought 
it would be desirable to delay this matter. In the course of some further remarks, he 
showed the importance of having one of those appointed made a head of the depait- 
ment; otherwise, he said, they could not expect to do much in the way of fresh investi¬ 
gations. 

Mr Dundas of Arniston suggested that the matter might be remitted back to the 
Directors for further consideration, and that they bring up a report in June. 

Mr Melvin said that this proposal was very good, but the Directors might be asked 
to take advantage of the delay in obtaining further information. 

Mr Greig, Harvieston, hoped the report of the committee should be brought 
before the members in good time, so that they might be able to make up their 
minds on the subject before coming to the meeting. He also spoke at some length 
on the importance of education in chemistry as applied to agriculture, and its success 
in Germany. 

Mr Binning Home of Argaty urged the importance of stimulating agriculturists to 
acquire a knowledge of chemistry to such an extent as that they could apply manures 
in the most profitable way to their crops. 

Mr Charles Duncan, Woodend, Rothesay, stated that he approved of the Directors’ 
scheme as one that should be gone into heartily by all the members of the Society. 
They should show that they were as well able to. manage these things in Scotland as m 
Germany. 

Professor Wilson suggested that as the chemjcal portion was to be delayed, the sum 
set aside for bursaries might be L.300. 

Mr Dundas said he did not know that that motion would be in order, as that part of 
the report had been agreed to. 

Mr Barclay stated that after the argument for delay he did not wish to press his 
motion. But the subject had been before them for eighteen months, and he should 
have thought that the members of the Society would have had some idea on the matter 
before this time. 

The Duke of Buccleuch said his feeling was strongly in favour o £ Mr Dundas’ 
motion. 

Mr Barclay’s motion having been withdrawn, that of Mr Dundas was unanimously 
adopted, anu the portion of the report relating to the Chemistry Department remitted 
back to the Directors. 

The proposed new bye-laws in reference to agricultural education were then read 
and approved, and, in terms of the Charter, will be brought up for confirmation 
at the next general meeting in June. The Bye-Laws will be found m Appendix B. 

Examinations in the Technology qf Agriculture.— The Secretary read the 
letter from the Society of Arts, London, on this subject, and with reference to this 
•Society founding scholarships (see page 9). 

Chemical Department.— Professor Dewar gave in his report in regard to the 
Chemical Department“ During the last six months the number of analyses of guanos, 
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manures, feeding stuffs, and other substances made for members of the Society, have 
exceeded that of any previous session. No grave cases of adulteration have come under 
my notice. The estimate, however, of the value appended to the analyses tor guidance, 
has in many cases differed from the market price, and several samples of oil cake con¬ 
taining large proportions of nutritive substances were rendered dangerous and inferior 
from the presence of a large proportion of sand. A number of samples of potable waters 
used by members of the Society have been examined, and several found contaminated 
with sewage matter, generating on exposure to light numerous infusoria. Confirmation 
•of the unhealthy state of people using such waters has been derived from the medical 
attendant, and the attention of all members of the Society ought to be directed to the 
danger of’using waters in any way liable to get surface or sewage drainage, as often 
occurs in wells sunk near farms. The great variation of late in the quality of the im¬ 
ported guano made it the duty of the chemist to procure authentic samples of the 
different substances sold by the agents of the Peruvian Government in this country. 
I have to acknowledge the kindness of Messrs Berry, Barclay, & Co., of Leith, in 
allowing me to take samples from a recent cargo of raw guano, and also from their 
stock of dissolved Peruvian Government guano, for the purpose of acquainting the 
.Society with the quality of the vended products; and I am in a position to state that the 
raw guano lately delivered is of good quality, although moist and adhesive, and the 
dissolved guano continues to contain the amount of ammonia and phosphates guaran¬ 
teed by Ohlendorf & Co., who hold the special concession of the manufacture from the 
Peruvian Government. It may be of importance to the Society to know that the great 
dissatisfaction that has existed for some time regarding the estimates of phosphates and 
potash salts by different analysts, has resulted in the appointment of a committee of 
chemists by the British Association, for the object ot reporting on the methods 
generally employed in the analyses of these substances, and to advise as to some 
uniform system. As the chemical representative of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, I have been requested to act as a member of this committee, and beneficial 
results may be anticipated from its deliberations.” 

Mr Barclay said he thought the chemist was going out of his way in valuing 
manures, and that it was sufficient if he gave the analyses. 

Professor Dewar said that when he got samples of manure to analyse he was always 
asked his opinion as to the value. 

Mr Duncan, Woodend, thought the analysis would be of little use without a state¬ 
ment of the value. 

Mr Barclay moved —“ That the chemist of the Society do not value manures in 
future.” 

Mr Hunter of Thurston said if he wanted the chemist to give him the value of 
manure of which he had sent samples, he did not think the Society could prevent him 
doing so. 

Mr Walker of Bowland said lie thought this was a very small portion of the subject 
which the Society had resolved to delay. 

Mr Barclay's amendment was not seconded, and the subject then dropped. 

Veterinary Department. —Captain Tod of Howden gave in the report on this 
department, giving the details of the proceedings at the examinations in July last, and 
also referring to the late Dr Dumbreck, who had been one of the veterinary examiners 
for many years. 

The report was adopted. 

Agricultural Reports.— Mr Walker of Bowland reported the premiums awarded 
for reports on the science and practice of agriculture and those offered for competition 
in 1875, which were approved of. 

Forestry Department.— The Secretary, in the absence of Professor Balfour, 
reported the awards for reports in the Department of Woods and Forests, as well as 
those offered for competition in 1875. 

The report was adopted. 

Transactions. —Mr Irvine of Drum gave in the report as to the contents of 
volume VII.* 

Ordnance Survey.— Mr Dundas of Arniston reported that the following com¬ 
mittee has been appointed to watch over the progress of the survey in Scotland:—Mr 
Dundas of Arniston, Mr Mackenzie of Portmore, Mr Walker of Bowland—Mr Dundas, 
convener. 

Steam Cultivation. —Mr Hunter of Thurston gave in the following report:—“X 
have to report that the exhibition of steam cultivators which was proposed to be 
held early last autumn in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh was extensively advertised, 
and that schedules of entry and copies of the regulations were sent to all the makers 
of steam cultivators known to the Society. The committee held a meeting early in 
September, when, I regret to say, they had no alternative hut to intimate that the 
proposed exhibition would not take place, in consequence of there being no entries. 
On application to Mr*Mylne, Niddrie Mains; Mr Monteith, Liberton Tower Mains; 
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and Mr Hope, Duddingston, these gentlemen kindly consented to give land, and I 
have to propose that the thanks of the Society be voted to them.” 

Agreed to. 

The Hon. George Waldegrave Leslie moved, seconded by Mr M ‘Lagan, M.P. 
—“ That it be remitted to the Directors for consideration, whether it will not be 
desirable forthwith to appoint a Standing Steam Committee, who shall receive reports 
from those members of the Society who employ steam cultivation, the said Com¬ 
mittee also to recommend rewards or medals as encouragements for decided improve¬ 
ments in the method or cheapness of using steam-power for cultivation/ 5 

Mr Greig said he thought that one of the greatest difficulties in regard to steam- 
cultivation was the management of the machines, and that it would be well if some 
means could be adopted of encouraging the men who had the charge of them. 

Mr Barclay said that the great difficulty felt in the north of Scotland was as to the 
working of the machinery. 

The motion was then adopted. 

Selection op Judges of Stock at General Shows.— The Secretary stated that 
he had yesterday received notice of the following motion by Mr Barclay, M.P., bnt 
that, as it was not lodged within the period prescribed by the Bye-Laws, it could not 
be submitted for immediate decision to this meeting :—“ That the Directors be recom¬ 
mended, for the purpose of ascertaining who are considered best qualified to act as 
judges at the Society’s Show, to forward to each exhibitor a list of the exhibitors in 
the group of classes to be judged by one set of judges, and in which he is an exhibitor, 
and invite him to submit, for the information of the Directors, the names of the three 1 
gentlemen (not themselves exhibitors in the group) whom he considers best qualified 
to act as judges for that group.” 

At the request of Mr Barclay, the motion w r as remitted to the Directors for con¬ 
sideration with the view of being laid before the next General Meeting. 

On the motion of the Hon. George Waldegrave Leslie, a vote of thanks was 
given to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1874-75. 
I.—REPORTS, 1875. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

1. James Macdonald, Special Reporter for the “Scotsman,” Aberdeen, for a Report 

on the Agriculture of the County of Caithness, .... L.30 0 0 

2. David Robie, Landsdowne Teirace, Bedford, for a Report on the Formation and 

Management of Water Meadows in England, . . . . 20 0 0 

3. George Bruce, Wealthiton, Keig, Aberdeen, for a Report on the Best Mode of 

Cultivating Grass in Scotland under a Rotation, . . . 10 0 0 

4. Rear-Admiral Campbell of Barbreck, Lochgilphead, for a Report on the Improve¬ 
ment of Waste Land on the Estate of Barbreck, Argyllshire, The Gold Medal, 10 0 0 

5. Walter Kidd, Ballaney, Currie, for a Report on the Reclamation of Waste Land 

on the Farms of Ram slacks and Ballaney, Midlothian, . The Gold Medal, 10 0 0 

G. John M‘CuUoch, Stranraer, for a Report on the Changes takmg place in Milk 
to the production of Butter and Cheese, and of the Dairy System generally as 
pursued in Galloway, .... The Medium Gold Medal, G 2 0 

7. Thomas Ogilvy of Corrimony, Inverness, for a Report on a New System of Wire 

Fencing, . . . . . The Medium Gold Medal, 6 2 . 0 

8. Hugh Borthwick, Old Caber&ton, Innerleithen, for a Report on the Use of 

Artificial or Foreign Feeding Substances, . . . . .000 

9. Ilaiy Shaw, Bogfem, Tarland, for a Report on Improvements on tire Estate of 
Hallhead, Aberdeenshire. .... Minor Gold Medal, 3 13 0 

FORESTRY. 

10. Lewis Bayne, Forester, Kinmel Park, Abergele, North Wales, for a Report on 

Planting Exposed Land, * Plate, value, [ 5 0 0 

11 Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston, for a Report on the Gedrus 

D&xtara . . . . . . . riate, value, 5 0 0 

12. Andrew Gilchrist, Forester, Urie, Stonehaven, for a Report on Natural Coppice 

Wood of other Species than Oak, .... Plate, value, 500 

13. John Nisbet, Probationer for H.M. Indian Forest Sendee, Hanover, for a Report 

on the Soils and Subsoils suited for the Various Species of Forest Trees, 

The Medium Gold Medal, 6 2 0 

14. William Gilchiist, Forester, Cluny Castle, Aberdeen, for a Report on the same 

Subject, .Plate, value, 5 0 0 

L.125 .1 O 

II.—STIRLING SHOW, 1873. 

Award at trial at Cursebonny Farm, 14th May 1S74—Thomas Pirie & Co., Kinmundy, 

Longside, Aberdeenshire, tor Patent heavy land Cultivator, Silver Modal, 0 16 0 


III—INVERNESS SHOW, 1874. 

Class I.—CATTLE. 

SHORTHORN. 

Section 1. BULLS calved before 1st January 1872. 

1. Robert Brace, Newton of Strathers, Forres, “Lord Invin " (29,123), . . L.25 0 

2. A. H. Browne, Doxford, Chathill, Northumberland, “Duke of Aosta” (28,35G), . 1> 0 

3. W. S. Man*, Upper Mill, Tarves, “Earl of Derby 2d” (31,061), . . . 10 0 

4. Walter Scott, Glendronacli, Huntly, “ Jeweller,” . Reserve Number, 

Breeder of Best Bull—William Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York, Silver Medal, Q ig 

Section 2. BULLS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. William Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York, “ Sir Arthur Ingram ” (32,490), . . 25 0 

2. James Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, “Baltimore” (30,411), . * . 13 0 

3. Evan Baiilie of Dochfour, Inverness, “ Golden Glove,” . . *. *. 10 0 

4. William A. Fraser, Brackla, Nairn, “ Star of the Forth,” Reserve Number, 

Section 3. BULLS calved after 1st January 1873. 

L A. H. Browne, Doxford, Chathill, Northumberland, “Rosario,” . . . 15 0 

2. James Bruce, Burnside, Fochabers, “Duke of Richmond,” . . * 10 0 

3. Evan Baiilie of Dochfour, Inverness, “Flower of the Forest,” . ". ! 5 0 

_.4. Robert Scott, Manbeen, Elgin, “ Lord St Leonards 2d,” Reserve Number, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Carry forward, 1..1-J0 16 o 
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% Brought forward, L.130 16 0 

Section 4. COWS of any age. 

1. Robert Bruce, Newton of Struthers, Forres, “Fair Tyne,” . . 20 0 0 

2. William A. Mitchell, Auehnagatlile, Whitehouse, Aberdeen, “ Hawthom,” . 10 0 0 

o. John Cran, Kirkton, Inverness, “Princess Lovely,” . . . .500 

4. Jus. Laurence, Thornhill, Forres, 14 Lady Elraa 3d,” . Reserve Number, 

Section 5. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. Her Majesty the Queen, the Pimes Consort’s Shaw Farm, 'Windsor, “ Carolina 4th,” 15 0 0 

2. William S. Marr, Upper Mill, Tarves, Aberdeen, “Maud 5th,” . . 10 (I 

3. John Cran, Kirkton, Inverness, u Nectar,” . . . . 5 0 C 

4. Andrew Longmore, Rettie, Banff, “ Madame Grisi,” . Reserve Number, 

Section 6. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1S73. 

1. William S. Man*. Upper Mill, Tarves, “ Missie 40th,” . . . . 10 0 

2. The Duke of Richmond, K.G., Gordon Castle, Fochabers, “ Interlude,” . .80 

3. Jas. Bruce, Burnside, Fochabers, “Piincess 2d,” . . . .40 

4. J. J. Sharp, Broughton, Kettering, Northampton, “Julia 11th,” Reserve Number, 


POLLED ANGUS OR ABERDEEN. 


First Prize Bulls at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold Medal. 

*Kelso, 1872, when the property of Sir Thomas Gladstone of Fasque, Bart., Lau- 
rencekiik—Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballmdallocli, Bart., Ballindal- 
loch, “ Adrian ” (439), ..... Plate, value 5 0 

Section 7. BULLS calved before 1st January 1872. 

1. Alexander Bowie, Mams of Kelly, Arbroath, “ Gainsborough ” (596), . 20 0 

2. The Rail of Fife, K.T., Duff House, Banff, “ John Bright,” % . . 10 0 0 

3. Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloeh, Bart., “Scotsman ” (474), . 5 0 

4. William Robertson, Burnside, Ballindalloeh, “Jester” (472), Reserve Number, 

Bleeder of Best Bull—Alexander Bowie, Mains of Kelly, Arbroath, Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Section 8. BULLS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. James Scott, Easter Tulloch, Stonehaven, “Blue Beard,” . . 20 0 0 

2. George Reid, Baads, Peterculter, Aberdeen, “Prince Albert,” . . . 10 0 0 

3. George Gordon, Tullochallum, Dufftown, “ Knight of Avon,” . . .500 

4. John Momson, Auchlin, Turriff, “ Elector,” . . Reserve Number, 

Section 9. BULLS calved after 1st January 1S73. 

1. Tile Earl of Fife, ICT., Duff House, Banff, “ Young Viscount,” . . 10 0 0 

2. George Reid, Baads, Peterculter, Aberdeen, “ Prince Charlie,” . . .500 

3. William M‘Combie of Easter Skene, Skene, Aberdeenshire, “ Bachelor,” . 3 0 0 

4. Wm. Jas. Tayler, Rothiemay House, Huntly, “Canmore,” (62G), Reserve Number, 


First Prize Cows at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold Medal. 

Stirling, 1873, when the property of the present Exhibitor—Sir George M.u.- 
pherson Grant of Ballindalloeh, Bait., Ballindalloeh, “Beitlu” (980), 

Plate, value 5 0 0 

Section 10. COWS of any Age. 

1. Wm. Jas. Tayler, Rothiemay House, Huntly, “Kate2d” (14S2j, 20 0 0 

2. The Earl of Fife, K.T., Duff House, Banff, “ Corriemulzie ” . . . 10 0 0 

3. Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloeh, Bart., “ Eva ” (9b4), . .500 

4. The Marquis of Huntly, Aboyne Castle, Aboyne, “Doia” (12S2), Reserve Number, 

Section 11. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. The Earl of Fife, K.T., Dutf House, Banff, “ Innes,” . . . * 10 0 0 

2. The Earl of Fife, K.T., Duff House, Banff, “Kate 3d,” . . . .000 

3. William M. Skinner, Drumin, Ballindalloeh, “ Sweetheart” (16S9), . .400 

4. George Reid, Baads, Peterculter, Aberdeen, “ Heather Bell,” Reserve Number, 

Section 12. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1873. 

1. George Reid, Baads, Peterculter, Aberdeen, “Sibyl,” . . . . S # 0 0 

2. George Reid, Baads, Peterculter, Aberdeen, “ Halt,” . . . .500 

3. The Earl of Fife, K.T., Duff House, Banff, “Edith,” . . - .300 

4. The Marquis.of Huntly, Aboyne Castle, Aboyne, “Myrtle” (1598), Reserve Number, 


Carrv forward, L.387 12 0 
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Bibuglit forward, L.3S7 12 0 

GALLOWAY. 

First Prize Balls at former Sliows—Exhibited for Medium Gold Medal. 

Stirling, 1873, when the property of the present Exhibitor—James Cunningham, 

Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, “Pretender” (617), . . . . .500 

Section 13. BULLS calved before 1st January 1873. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queen sherry, K.G., Drumlanrig Castle, Thornhill, 

“ Black Prince of Drumlanrig ” (546); . . . . . 20 0 0 

2. Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Lockerbie, “ Cunningham,” . . . 10 0 0 

3. George Graham, Oakbank, Longtown, “ Forest King ” (553), Reserve Number, 

Breeder of Best Bull—James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

First Prize Cows at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold Medal. 

Stirling, 1873, when the property of the present Exhibitor—The Duke of Buc¬ 
cleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drumlanrig Castle, Thornhill, “ Louisa 2d ” 

(1379), . . . . . . . . . 6 2 0 

Section 14. COWS of any age. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Dnimlanrig, “Juno of Drum¬ 

lanrig ” (1641), . . . . . . . . 13 0 O 

2. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drumlanrig, “ Louisa of Drum¬ 

lanrig” (1642), . . . . . . . . 8 0 0 

3. James Graham, Parcelstown, Longtown, “ Dame Margaret Douglas ” (1327), 

Reserve Number, 

Section 15. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Dnimlanrig, “Nerfo ” (1657), 10 0 0 

2. James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, “Mary 2d” (1671), . . .5 0 0 

3. James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, “Bridesmaid” (1674), Reserve Number, 

Section 16. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1873. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drnmlanrig, “ Abeona” (1883), . 8 0 0 

2. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G, Dnimlanrig, “Amy” (1902), . 4 0 0 

3 James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, “Flora 2d” (1673), Reserve Number, 

AYRSHIRE. 

Section 17. BULLS calved before 1st January 1873. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G, Drumlanrig, “Statesman,” 20 0 0 

2. Robert Wardrope, Garlaff, Cumnock, “ Champion,” . . . .10 0 0 

3. David Edmond of Ballochruin, Balfron, “ Herd Laddie,” . . .500 

4. Sir MichaelR. Shaw Stewart of Ardgowan, Bart., Greenock, “Lofty-,” 

Reserve Number, 

Breeder of Best Bull—John Mitchell, Cairn, Hearns, Renfrewshire, Silver Medal, 0 16 0 
First Prize Cows at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold Medal. 

Stirling, 1873, when in milk, and the property of the present Exhibitor—Robert 

"Wilson, Forehouse, Kilbarchan, “ Horaie," . . . . ,500 

Section 18. COWS in Milk of any age. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drumlanrig, “ Dewdrop,” .15 0 0 

2. Robert Wilson, Forehouse, Kilbarchan, “ Osborne,” . . . .800 

3. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., “ Snowdrop,” . . .400 

4. The Duchess Dowager of Athole, Dunkeld, “May,” . Reserve Number, 

Section 19. COWS in Calf of any age, or Heifers in Calf, calved 
before 1st January 1S72. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drumlanrig, “Modesty,” .15 0 0 

2. John Graham, 7 Oldsmithhills Street, Paisley, “Ayrshire Lassie," . .800 

3. Duncan Ross, Hilton, Inverness, “Jane," . . . . .400 

4. John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, “ Beauty,” Reserve Number, 

Section 20. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drnmlanrig, “ British Queen,” 10 0 0 

2. William. Ure, Bogton, Falkirk, “ Dora,” . . . . .500 

3. John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, “Brown Lady,” . . .300 

4. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensherry, K.G., Drumlanrig, “ Border Queen,” 

Reserve Number, 


Cany forward, L.592 6 0 
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Brought forward, L -392 6 0 

Section 21. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1S73. 

1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G, Drumlanrig, “Princess,” . b 0 0 

2. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KG., Drumlanrig, “ Charmer,” . 4 0 0 

3. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., Drumlanrig, “ Myrtle,’’ . 2 0 0 

4. John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, “Danty,” Reserve Number, 


HIGHLAND. 

First Prize Bulls at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold Medal. 

Kelso, 1872, when the property of the present Exhibitor—The Hon. Lady Menzies, 

Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, “Bannock,” . . . . G 2 0 

Section 22. BULLS calved befoie 1st January 1871. 

1. The Duke of Athole, K.T., Blair Castle, “ Sgiathaneach,” . . . 20 0 0 

2. Alex. S. Stephenson, Auchinneilan, Ford, Loehawe, “Bruce,” . . 10 0 0 

3. Cluny Macpherson of Cluny Macpherson, “ Hector,” . . . .500 

4. The Duke of Sutherland, KG., Dunrobin Castle, “ Golspie,” Reserve Number, 

Breeder of Best Bull—John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, . . Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Section 23." BULLS calved after 1st January 1871. 

1. Jfohn Grant, Inverlaidnan, Carr-Bridge, “ Wallace,” . . . . 20 0 0 

2. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “Crinan,” . . 10 0 0 

3. William Fiaser, Lairg, Daviot, Inverness, “Charlie,” . . . .500 

4. The Duke of Sutkeiland, KG., Dunrobin Castle, Golspie, Reserve ifumber, 

Section 24. BULLS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. John Stewart, Bocliastle, Callander, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. Lord Middleton, Applecross, Lochcarron, “Royal George,” . . .500 

3. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree. “ Rob Roy,” . . . . .300 

4. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, “Gillie Callum,” . Reserve Number, 

Section 25. BULLS calved after 1st January 1873. 

1. Archibald Stewart of Ensay, Stornoway, “ Rob Og,” . . . .500 

2. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “ Ronald,” . . .300 

3. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, “Allister Dubh,” . . . .10 0 


4. Lieut.-Colonel C. Greenhill Gardyne, Glenforsa House, Mull, Aros, “Fear-a-Bhaile,” 

Reserve Number, 

First Prize Cows at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold MedaL 
Kelso, 1872, when the property of the present Exhibitor—John Stewart, Dun¬ 
tulm, Portree, “Guanach Og,” .... Plate, value 500 

Section 26. COWS of any age. 

1. The Duke of Athole, KT., Blair Castle, Blair-Athole, “ Buidheag,” 

2. The Duke of Athole, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair-Athole, “Ann Og,” 

3. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, “ Guanach Riabhach,” 

4. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Giantown, “Countess,” Reserve Number, 

Section 27. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1871. 

1. The Duke of Athole, KT., Blair Castle, Blair-Athole, “ Uallach,” . . 10 0 0 

2. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, “ Targeal Dhu,” . . . ,500 

3. Hugh Mann, Meadowfield, Naira, “Nannie,” . . . . .300 

4. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “ Craigellachie,” Reserve Number, 

Section 28. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, “Targeal Buidhe,” . . . .800 

2. The Duke of Athole, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair-Athole, “ Bhuidhe Mhor,” . 4 0 0 

3. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “ Victoria,”* . ,200 

4. C. Macpherson-Campbell of Ballimore, Tighnahniaich, “ Example,” 

Reserve Number, 

Section 29. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1873. 

1. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, “Targeal Bheg, } ’ . . . ,500 

2. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “ Jessie,” . . . .300 

3. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “ Flora,” . . . .10 0 

4. The Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “Marjory,” Reserve Number, 


15 0 0 
8 0 0 
4 0 0 


Carry forward, L.783 4 0 
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Brought forward, L.7S3 4 0 

FAT STOCK. 

Section 30. SHORTHORN OXEN calved after 1st January 1871. 

1. Robert Bruce, Newton of Struthers, Fones, . . • - • .600 

2. John Cran, Kiikton, Inverness, . . . • • .300 

Section 31. SHORTHORN OXEN calved after 1st January 1S72. 

1. Richard H. Hams, Eamlnll, Fones, . . . . .500 

Section 32. HIGHLAND OXEN calved after 1st January 1S70. 

\ 1. Sir William G. Gordon Camming, of Altyre, Bart., Forres, . . .600 

2. The Duke of Suthei land, K.G., Dunrobin Castle, . . . .300 

3. The Eail of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, . . Reserve Number, 

Section 33. HIGHLAND OXEN calved after 1st January 1871. 

1. Sir William G. Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, Bart., Fones, 

2. Sir Dudley Coutts Maijoribanlts of Gnisaehan, Bart., M.P., 

3. Evan Bailiie of Doelifour, Inverness, . - . Reserve Number, 

Section 34. OXEN of any other Pure or Cross Breed calved after 
1st January 1871. 

1. Alexander Matheson of Ardross, M.P., ...... 

2. Alexander Munro, Ord, Invergoulon, ...... 

3. J. & W. Martin* Newmarket, Aberdeen, . . Resene Number, 

Section 35. OXEN of any other Pure or Cross Breed calved after 
1st January 1872. 

1. J. & W. Martin, Newmarket, Aberdeen, ..... 

2. John Cran, Kirkton, Inverness, . ..... 

3. William Brown, Linkwood, Elgin, . . . Reserve Number, 

Section 36. CROSS-BRED HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1871. 

1. George Grant, Polio, Invergordon, . . . . . .600 

Section 37. CROSS-BRED HEIFERS calved after 1st Januaiy 1S72. 

3. John Cran, Kirkton, Inverness, . . . . . .500 

2. J. & W T . Martin, Newmarket, Aberdeen, . . . . .200 

EXTRA- CATTLE. 

Highly commended. 

Shorthorn Heifer, “Katinka,” belonging to RichaTd H. Hams, EamhiU, Forres, 

Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Devon Ox belonging to Richard H Ilam's, Earnhill, Forres, Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Commended. 

Highland Heifer belonging to the Earl of Seafield, Castle Grant, 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

L.844 6 6 

Class II.—HORSES. 

FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Section 1. STALLIONS foaled before 1st January 1S7I. 

1 David Riddel], Kilbowie, Duntocher, “Never Mind Him,” . . . L.30 0 0 

2. John Duncan, Ardo, Methlic, “Young Lome,” . . . . . 20 0 0 

3. David Riddell, Kilbowie, Duntocher, “ Prince Arthur,” . . . . 10 0 0 

4. Peter Crawford, Dumgoyaek, Strathblane, “ Crown Prince,” Reserve Number, 

Breeder of Best Stallion—W. MJannet, Enoch, Maybole, . Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Section 2. ENTIRE COLTS foaled after 1st January 1871. 

1. David RiddelL Kilbowie, Duntocher, “ Honest Sandy,” . . . . 20 0 0 

2. Robert Andrews, Allans, Paisley, “ Defiance,” . . . . . 15 0 0 

3. Robert Brewster, Bambeth, Kilbarchan, 41 Young Emperor,” . . 10 0 0 

4. A. M. Ogilvy, Tillynaught, Portnoy, “Young Emulator,” Reserve Number. 


6 0 0 
3 0 0 


5 0 0 
2 0 0 



Cany forward, L.105 16 0 
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Brought forward, L 105 16 0 

Section 3. ENTIRE COLTS foaled after 1st January 1872. 

1. Robert Brewster, Bambeth, Kilbarchan, “The Pride of Scotland,” . 15 0 0 

2. David Riddell. Kilbowie, Dontocher, ’ . . . . .800 

3. Robert Andrews, Allans, Paisley, “ Clydesdale Tom,” . . . .400 

4. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, “'Ihe Thane of Glam is,” 

Reserve Number, 

Section 4. ENTIRE COLTS foaled after 1st January 1S73. 

1. David Riddell, Kilbowie, Duntocher, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. Alexander Weir, Newhouse Mill, Kilbride, “Prince of Kilbride,” . .500 

3. William S. Marr, Upper Mill, Tarves, Aberdeen, “ British Star,” . . .300 

4. Sir William G. Gordon Camming, of Altyre, Bart., Forres, Reserve Number, 

Section 5. MARES (with Foal at foot) foaled before 1st January 1871. 

1. James Souter, Collie, Ortou, Foebabeis, “Rose,” . . . 20 0 0 

2. Alexander Muni o, Ord, Invergordon, “ Fanny,” . . . . 10 0 0 

James Lawrence, Thornhill, Forres, “ Bell,” . . . . .500 

James Laurence, Thornhill, Forres, “Lily,” . . Reserve Nnmbe”, 

Section 6. MARES (in Foal) foaled before 1st January 1871. 

1. Robert Muidoch, Hallskle, Newton, Cambnslang, “Maggie,” . . V0 0 0 

2. Archibald K. Leitch, Inchstelly, Forres, “ Queen,” . . . .10 0 0 

3. Andrew Montgomery, Boreland, Castle Douglas, “ Nanny,” . .500 

4. John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, “Dandy,” . Reserve Number, 

Section 7. FILLIES foaled after 1st January 1871. * 

1. Alexander Buchanan, Garscadden Mains, New Kilpatuck, “ Bell,” . . 10 0 0 

2. Peter Beattie, Dimnydeer, Inscli, “Queen,” . . . . .500 

3. Evan Baillie of Dochfour, Inverness, “ Nelly,” . . . . .300 

4. Alexander Munro, Ord, Invergoidon, “ Blase,” . . Reseive Numbei, 

Section 8. FILLIES foaled after 1st January 1S72. 

1. William H. Hardie, Borrowstown Mains, Linlithgow, “ Ranee,” . . . S 0 0 

2. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Foifar, “Bell,” . . . .400 

3. James R. Mitchell, Drynie, Inverness, “ Blossom,” . . . .200 

4. Peter Beattie, Dunnydeer, Insch, “ Blossom,” . . Reserve Number, 

Section 9. FILLIES foaled after 1st January 1S73. 

1. Henry D. Adamson, Balquharn, Alford, “ Blossom,” . . . .600 

2. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, “Maggie,” . . .300 

3. D. G. Forbes of Millbura, Inverness, “ Nelly,” . . . . .10 0 

Section 10. DRAUGHT GELDINGS foaled after 1st January 1871. 

No award. 

Section 11. DRAUGHT GELDINGS foaled after 1st January 1S72. 

1. John Miller, Seafield, Cullen, “ Clyde,” . . . . . .600 

2. D. G. C. Scott, Parks of Lushes, Inverness, “Smiler,” . . . .300 

3. James Maclennan, Fornighty, Nairn, “1'ianlc,” . . . . .10 0 

nUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

Section 12. MARES or GELDINGS suitable for field, foaled befoie 


1st January 1871. 

1. Myles Edward Mather, Glen-Druidh, Inverness, “ Sir Roger,” . , . 20 0 

2. A. M. Mackintosh of Mackintosh, Moyhall, Inverness, “Pat,” . . 10 0 

3. Robert Walker, Altyre, Forres, “ Higliam,” . . . . .50 

Section 13. MARES or GELDINGS suirable for carnage, foaled 
before 1st Januaiy 1871. 

1. A. M. Clarke, Meddat, Parkhill, “Stanley,” . . . . , 20 0 

2. Robert Walker, Altyre, Forres, “ Collairme,” . . . . 10 0 

3. Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks of Guisachan, Bart., M.P., Beauly, u Sunflower,” 5 0 

Section 14. MARES or GELDINGS suitable as Hackneys or Road¬ 
sters, between 14 and 15 hands high. 

1. Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks of Guisachan, Bart, M.P., Beauly, “Routcake," S 0 

2. A. G. Dallas, Dunam, Inverness, “ Kitty,” . . . . .40 

3. Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks of Guisachan, Bart, M.P., Beauly, “Sheldrake,” 2 0 


Carry forward, L.35G 16 0 
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Brought forward, L.356 16 


PONIES. 

Section 15. MARES or GELDINGS between 13 and 14 hands high. 

1. Sir Dudley Courts Marjoribanks of Guisachan, Bart., M.P., Beauly, “Trifle,” . 6 0 

2. Duncan A. Macrae, Fernaig, Strome Feny, “Mhari Oig,” . . .30 

3. Myles Edward Mather, Glen-Druidh, Inverness, “ Daphne,” . . .10 

Section 16. MARES or GELDINGS between 12 and 13 hands high. 

1. Fountaine Walker, Ness Castle, Inverness, “Bounty,” . . . .60 

2. T. P. B. Biscoe, Newton, Inverness, “ Weaver*” . . . . .30 

3. A. G. Dallas, Dunain, Inverness, “Jet,” . . . . .10 

Section 17. ENTIRE STALLIONS, 12 hands and under. 

1. Miss Augusta Norton, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, “Little Benjamin,” . .60 

2. The Hon. Lady Menzies, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, “Tom,” . . .30 

3. The Hon. Lady Menzies, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, “Jerry,” . . .10 

Thomas Edmonstone of Buness, Lerwick, “Balta,” . . Silver Medal, 0 16 

Joseph Leask, jun., Lerwick, “ Little Viking,” . . . Silver Medal, 0 16 

Section IS. MARES or GELDINGS, 12 hands and under. 

1. Eneas Mackintosh of Daviot, Inverness, “ Pic-nic,” . . . .60 

2. Lauchlan Maclean, V.S., Inverness, . . . . . .30 

3. Robert Anderson of Lochdhu, Naira, “Prince Charlie,” . . .10 

Thoboughbbed Stallion. 

Thomas Bland, Grfeystone, Alford, Aberdeenshire, “ Blucher,” . 50 0 


EXTRA HORSES. 

Highly Commended. 

Half-bred Gelding, belonging to Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, Dingwall, 

Silver Medal, 0 16 

Half-bred Mare, belonging to Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, Dingwall, 

Silver Medal, 0 16 


Cross-bred Stallion, 


Commended. 


“ Pride of Badenoch,” belonging to John Cameron, Kingussie. 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 
* - 


L.450 10 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


6 


<> 


Class III.—SHEEP. 


CHEVIOT. 

Section 1. TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. Thomas Welsh, Ericstane, Moffat, 

2. James Archibald, Glengelt, Lauder, 

3. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat, 

4. James Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, 

Section 2. DINMONT or SHEARLING TUPS. 
1. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat, . 

| 2. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat, . 

3. James Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, 

4. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat, . 


. L.12 
6 
3 

Reserve Number, 


. 12 
6 
3 

Reserve Number, 


Section 3. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear, with Lambs. 

L James Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, 

2. William Mitchell, Ribigill, Tongue, Lairg, ..... 

3. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, ...... 

4. David Mundell, Strathbi an, Dingwall, . . . Resen e Number, 

Lambs—1. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . 

2. James Biydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, . . 


10 


2 

1 


Section 4. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMERS. 

1. James Archibald, Glengelt, Lauder, ...... 

*2. James Brydon, Kinnelhead, Moffat, ...... 

3. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . 

4, William Mitchell, Ribigill, Tongue, Lairg, . . Reserve Number, 


10 

5 

2 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Cany forward, L.79 


0 0 
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Brought forward, L.79 0 0 

BLACKFACED. 

Section 5. TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . . 12 0 0 

2. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . .000 

3. James Greenshields, West Town, Lesmahagow, . . . . .000 

4. James Greenshields, West Town, Lesmahagow, . . Reseive Xumber, 

Section 6. DINMONT or SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . # . . . . . 12 0 o 

2. James Greenshields, Westown, Lesmahagow, . . . . .600 

3. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . .300 

4. James Greenshields, Westown, Lesmahagow, . . Reserve Number, 

Section 7. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear, with Lambs. 

1. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . .500 

3. James Macpherson, Clunas, Cawdor, Nairn, . . . . .200 

4. James Macpherson, Clunas, Cawdor, Nairn, . . Rescue Number, 

Lambs—1. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . , .200 

2. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . .10 0 

Section 8. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMERS. 

1. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . 10 0 0 

-2. John Archibald, Overshiels, Stow, . . . . . 5 0 0 

3. Peter Robertson, Achilty, Dingwall, . . . . .* .200 

4. James Macpherson, Clunas, Cawdor, Nairn, . . Reserve Number, 

BORDER LEICESTER. 

Section 9. TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. Thomas Forster, junior, Ellinghara, Chathill, . . . . . 12 0 0 

2. Captain A. J. C. Warrand, Ferrintosh, Dingwall, . . . .600 

3. Captain A. J. C. Warrand, Ferrintosh, Dingwall, . . . .300 

4. Captain A. J. C. Warrand, Ferrintosh, Dingwall, . Reserve Number, 

Section 10. D1NMONT or SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. George Torrance, Sisterpath, Dunse, . . . . . . 12 0 0 

2. George Torrance, Sisterpath, Dunse, . . . . . .600 

3. Andrew Smith, Castlemains, Gifford, . . . . . .300 

4. George Torrance, Sisterpath, Dnnse, . . . Reserve Number, 

Section 11. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear. 

1. Thomas Simson, Blainslie, Lauder, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. James Nisbet, Lambden, Greenlaw, Dunse, . . . . .500 

3. Sir George Dunbar of Hempriggs, Bart., Wick, . . . . .200 

Section 12. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMERS. 

1. George Torrance, Sisterpath, Dunse, . . . . - . 10 0 0 

2. John Hunter, Dipple, Fochabers, . . . . • .500 

3. Sir George Dunbar of Hempriggs, Bait, Wick, . . . . .200 

4. James Nisbet, Lambden, Greenlaw, Dunse, . . Reserve Number, 

LONG-WOOLLED OTHER THAN BORDER LEICESTER. 

Section 13. TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . . . . 8 0 O 

2. Eric Sutherland, Tannachie House, Fochabers, . . . . .400 

3. Lord Kinnaird, K,T„ Rossie Priory, Inchture, . . . . .200 

Section 14. DINMONT or SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . . . .800 

2. Eric Sutherland, Tannachie House, Fochabers, . . . . .400 

Section 15. Pens of 5 EWES above l Shear. 

1. John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . . . .600 

2. Eric Sutherland, Tannachie House, Fochabers, . . . . .300 

Section 16. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMERS. 

1. John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . . * ,600 


Carry forward, L.275 0 0 
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v Brought forward, L.275 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Section 17. TUPS of any age. 

1. Jeremiah James Colman, M.P., Easton Lodge Farm, Norwich, . . .8 

2. Jeremiah James Colman, 31.P, Easton Lodge Farm, Norwich, . . .4 

Section IS. Pens of 5 EWES of any age, or GIMMERS. 

L Jeremiah James Colman, M.P., Easton Lodge Farm, Norwich, . . .6 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Section 19. TUPS of any age. 

1. No Award, ....... 

2. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, . 4 

3. Eric Sutherland, Tannachie House, Fochabers,> .... 2 

Section 20. Pens of o EWES of any age, or GIMMERS. 

1. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, . . . G 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . . . .3 

The Eail of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, . . . . .1 

SHORT-WOOLLED OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWN AND SHROPSHIRE. 

Section 21. TUPS of any age.—No Entry. 

Section 22. Pens of 5 EWES of any age, or GIMMERS.—No Entry. , 

EXTRA SECTIONS. 

Section. 23. Pens of 5 CHEVIOT WETHERS, not above 3 Shear. 

1. The Duke of Sutherland, K.G, Dunrobin Castle, Golspie, . . .400 

2. The Duke of Sutherland, K.G., Dunrohin Castle, Golspie, . . .200 

Section 24. Pens of 5 BLACKFACED WETHERS, not above 4 Shear. 

1. J. & W. Martin, New Market, Aberdeen, . . . . .400 

2. The Earl of Seafield, Balmacaan, Dramnadrochit, . . ♦ .200 

Section 25. Pens of 5 HALF-BRED HOGGS, not above 1 Shear.—No 
Entry. 

Section 26. Pens of 5 GREYFACED HOGGS, not above 1 Shear.—No 
Entry. 

Section 27. Pens of 5 WETHER HOGGS of any Cross, not above 1 
Shear. 

1. Sir William G. Gordon Cumming of Altyre, Bart., Forres, . * .400 

2. Eric Sutherland, Tannachie House, Fochabers, . . * .200 

L.327 0 O 

GOATS. 

Commended. 

A Buck Goat, belonging to the Hon. Lady Menzies, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 (> 


*0 0 


0 O 
0 0 


0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Class IV.—SWINE. 
Section 1. BOARS, Large Breed. 

1. R. E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, 

2. D. EL C R. Davidson, yr of Tulloch, Lochbroom, 

3. William Macdonald, Woodlands, Perth, 

Section 2. BOARS, Small Breed. 

1. R. E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, 

2. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Aberdeen, . 

3. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Aberdeen, . 

4. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Abei deen, . 


L0 10 




L.S 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 


. 8 0 0 

. 4 0 0 

. 2 0 0 

Reserve Number, 

Carry forward, L.2S 0 O 
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Section 3. SOWS, Large Breed. 
1* R. E. Dickering, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, 

2. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Aberdeen, * 

3. William Macdonald, Woodlands, Perth, . 

4. Wiiliam Macdonald, Woodlands, Perth, . 


Brought forward, L.2S 


6 

3 

1 

Reserve Number, 


Section 4. SOWS, Small Breed. 

1. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Aberdeen, ....** 

2. R. E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, . 

3. The Hon. Lady Menzies, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, . 

4. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Aberdeen, . . . Reserve Number, 

Section 5. Pens of 3 PIGS not above S months old. Large Breed. 


1. John Moir Clark, Garthdee. Aberdeen, . 

2. R. E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, 

3. William Macdonald, Woodlands, Perth, . 


Section 6. Pens of 3 PIGS not above S months old, Small Bleed. 

1. John Moir Clark, Garthdee, Aberdeen, . 

2. Lord Lovat, K.T., Beaufort Castle, Beauly, . 


L.61 


Class V.— COLLIE DOGS. 


Section 1. DOGS not exceeding six years old. 

1. Robert Bruce, Newton of Strothers, Forres, “ Glen,’’ ^ L 2 

2. Sir George Macpherson-Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart, “ Glen,’’ 1 

Section 2. BITCHES not exceeding six years old. 

1. John Sinclair, Kintessack, Forres, “ Glen,” . . 2 

2. John Ogilvy, Rosevallev, Elgin, “ Bessie,” . . 1 

L 6 


Class VI.-POULTRY. 


Section 1. DORKING, Silver Grey—Cock. 

1. Lord Lovat, K.T., Beaufort Castle, Beauly, 

2, James Mollison, Dochgarroch Lodge, Inverness, . 

Section 2. DORKING, Silver Grey—2 Hens. 

1. Miss E. Taylor, Fichnie, Kinellar, Blackburn, Aberdeen, . 

2, Mrs Brodie of Lethen, Lethen House, Nairn, 

Section 3. DORKING, Silver Grey—Cockerel. 

1. Peter Gray, Viewhill, Cawdor, Naira, 

2. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall, 

Section 4. DORKING, Silver Grey—2 Pullets. 

1. Miss E. Taylor, Fichnie, Kinellar, Blackburn, Aberdeen, . 

2. Evan Baillie of Dochfour, Inverness, 

Section 5. DORKING, Coloured—Cock. 

1. James Clark, Fochabers, .... 

2. William Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness 

Section 6. DORKING, Coloured—2 Hens. 

1, James Clark, Fochabers, .... 

2. William Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness, 

Section 7. DORKING, Coloured — Cockerel. 

1. William Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness, 

2. James Clark, Fochabers, .... 

Section 8. DORKING, Coloured—2 Pullets. 

1. Lady Macpherson-Grant, Ballindalloch Castle, Ballindalloch, 

2. James Clark, Fochabers, .... 


L.l 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


I 

0 


0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 o 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 o 
0 0 

0 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 o 

10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 

io e 


0 0 
10 0 


Cam forward, 


L.12 0 0 
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Sectios 9. Cocmx-CHIN’A—CocS. 

1. Mrs John Hendiie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

*2. Mrs John Hendiie, Castle neather, Inverness, 

Section 10. COCHIN-CHINA—2 Hens. 

1. Mi's John Hendiie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

*2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Im erne&s, . 

Section II. COCHIN-CHINA—Cockerel. 

1. Mrs John Hendiie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

2. Mrs John Hendiie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 

Section 12. COCniN-CHINA—2 Pullets. 

1. Mrs John Hendiie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 

■2 Mis John Hendiie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 13. BRAMAHPOOTRA—Cock. 

1 John Stuart, Thistlebank, Helensburgh, 

2. John Stuart, Thistlebank, Helensburgh, 

Section 14. BRAMAHPOOTRA—2 Hens. 

1. John Stuait, Thistlebank, Helensburgh, 

2. John Stuart, Thistlebank, Helensburgh, 

Section 15. BRAMAHPOOTRA—Cockerel. 

1. John Young, Hailes Cottage, Slateford, . 

Section 16. BRAMAHPOOTRA—2 Pullets. 

1. John Young, Hailes Cottage, Slateford, . 

Section 17. SPANISH— Cock. 

1. James Souter, Barry Road, Carnoustie, . 

2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 18. SPANISH—2 Hens. 

1. James Souter, Barry Road, Carnoustie, . 

2. James Hay, Den Cottage, Keith, 

Section 19. SPANISH—Cockerel. 

1. James Norval, Alloa Park, Alloa, 

2. Archibald Hannan, 8 Baldridge Burn, Durafennline, 

Section 20. SPANISH— 2 Pullets. 

1. Janies Norval, Alloa Park, Alloa, . . 

2. David Kidd, Kinloch Street, Carnoustie, . 

Section 21. SCOTCH GREY—Cock. 

1. Charles Gray, V.S., Wishaw, . 

2 Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 

Section 22. SCOTCH GREY—2 Hens. 

1. Mre John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 

2. Chailes Gray, V.S., IVishaw, 

Section 23. SCOTCH GREY—Cockerel. 

1. Charles Gray, V.SL, lYishaw, . 

2 Mis John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 24. SCOTCH GREY—2 Pullets. 

1. Charles Gray, V.S, Wishaw, . 

*2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness. . 

Section 25. HAMBURG, Pencffled—Cock. 

1. Archibald Hannan, S Baldridge Bum, Dunfermline, 

% D. G. Forbes of Millbum, Inverness, 

Section 26. HAMBURG, Pencilled—2 Hens. 
1. D. G. Forbes of Millbum, Inverness, 


Brought forward, L.12 0 0 

. 10 0 
0 10 u 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 


. 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 

,0100 


. 10 0 
Carry forward, L.37 10 0 
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Lionel it f inward, 

Section 27. HAMBURG, Pencilled—Cockerel 
1. George Caithness, Dundee Street, Carnoustie, 

2 James Ness, Pathhead, Fife, ..... 

Section 28. HAMBURG, Pencilled—2 Pullets. 

1. George Caithness, Dundee Street, Carnoustie, .... 

2. James Ness, Pathhead, Fife, . . . 

Section 29. HAMBURG, Spangled—Cock. 

1. John Macandrew, jun, Dundee Street, Carnoustie, 

2. Mrs Robert Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

Section SO. HAMBURG, Spangled—2 Hens. 

3. William Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness, 

2. Miss Augusta Not ton, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry, 

Section 31, HAMBURG, Spangled—Cockerel. 

1. Joseph M. Campbell, Bonny kelly, New Byth, Turriff, 

2. George Low, South Kinloch Street, Carnoustie, . 

Section 32. HAMBURG, Spangled— 2 Pullets. 

J. Joseph M. Campbell Bonnykelly, New Byth, Tin riff, 

2. John Macandiew, jun., Dundee Street, Carnoustie, 

Section 33. POLISH—Cock. 

1. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle neather, Inverness. 

2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 34. POLISH—2 nens. 

1. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle neather, Inverness, 

2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 35. POLISH—Cockerel. 

1. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 

2. Mrs John Hendne, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 36. POLISH— 2 Pullets. 

1. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 

2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, 

Section 37. GAME, Black or Brown Reds—Cock. 

1. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 

2, William Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness, .... 

Section 3S GAME, Black or Brown Reds—1 Hen. 

1. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 

2. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 

Section 39. GAME, Black or Brown Reds—Cockerel 

1. Alexander Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

2. T. W Mitchell, 202 High Street. Perth, ..... 

Section 40. GAME, Black or Brown Reds—I Pullet 

1. William Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness, 

2. William Henderson, Tayport, Fife, .... 

Section 41. GAME, Duckwings—Cock. 

1. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 

2. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 

Section 42. * GAME, Duckwings—I Hen. 

1. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 

2. D. G. Forbes of Millbum, Inverness, . , 

Section 43. GAME, Duckwings—Cockerel. 

1. Alexander Dawson, West-End, Forres, ..... 

2. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . 


3 0 0 

0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


3 o r> 
0 10 u 


10 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 30 0 


I 0 0 
0 30 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


Carry forward, 


L.G3 0 0 
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Brought forward, L.63 

Section 44. GAME, Duckwings—1 Pullet. 

1. Alexander Dawson, West-End, Forres, . . . .1 

2. David Harley, Rosebank House, Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, . . . 0 


Section 45. BANTAMS, Game—Cock. 

1. Sir George Macplierson Grant of Ballindallocli, Bart., 

2. Alexander Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

Section 46. BANTAMS, Game—1 Hen. 

1. Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloeh, Bart, 

2. Robert Frew, Sinclairtown, Kirkcaldy, .... 

Section 47. BANTAMS, Game—Cockerel. 

1. Miss B. P. Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

2. A. Stephen, Blairgowrie, ..... 

Section 48. BANTAMS, Game—1 Pullet. 

1. Miss Rachel Clark Frew, Kirkcaldy, .... 

2. Miss Jane M. Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

Section 49. BANTAMS, Sehright—Cock. 

1. Miss B. P. Frew, Kirkcaldy ..... 

2. Miss Robina Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

Section 50. BANTAMS, Sebright—2 Hens. 

1. Mrs Frew, Skirling, Biggar, ..... 

2. Miss Rachel Clark Frew, Kirkcaldy, .... 

Section 51. BANTAMS, Sebright—Cockei el. 

1. Miss Jane M. Frew, Sinclairtown, Kiikcaldy, 

Section 52. BANTAMS, Sebright—2 Pullets. 

1. Alex. Frew, Kirkcaldy, ...... 

Section 53. BANTAMS, any other variety-—Cock. 

1. James Mollison, Dochgarroch Lodge, Inverness (Black), . 

2. Miss B. P. Fiew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

Section 54. BANTAMS, any other variety —2 Hens. 

1. Miss R. C. Frew, Kirkcaldy, ..... 

2. Andrew Dougall, Strawberry Hill, Inverness (Black-breasted Red), 

Section 55. BANTAMS, any other variety—Cockerel 
1. Miss Robina Frew, Skirling, Biggar, .... 

Section 56. BANTAMS, any other variety—2 Pullets. 

1. Alexander Frew, Ricearton, Kilmarnock, 

Section 57. POULTRY, any other Pure Breed—Cock. 

1. Mrs Robert Frew, Kirkcaldy (Creve Cceur), 

2. Richard Little, Dickstree, Longtown (Malay), 

Section 5S. POULTRY, any other Pure Breed— 2 Hens. 
1. Miss Robina Frew, Kirkcaldy (Creve Cceur), 

Section 59. POULTRY, any other Pure Breed—Cockerel. 

1. Miss P. B. Frew, Kirkcaldy (Creve Cceur), 

2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness (Creve Cceur), 

Section 60. PO ULTRY, any other Pure Breed—2 Pullets. 

1. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness (Creve Cceur), 

2. Robert Frew, Sinclairtown, Kirkcaldy (Creve Cceur), 

Section 61. DUCKS—White Aylesbury—Drake. 

1. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall, 

2, Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 


1 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 


1 


1 

0 


1 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


0 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 
10 0 


0 0 


0 0 
10 0 


o' 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 


Carry forward, L.S7 10 0 
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Brought forward, L 87 10 0 


Section 62. DUCKS—"White Aylesbury—2 Ducks. 

1. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . . - • .10 0 

2. George Bruce, Keig, Aberdeenshire, . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 6.3 DUCKS—White Aylesbury—Drake (Young). 

1. William Pattie, Castleyards, Torthorwald, Dumfries, . . . .10 0 

2 . Geoige Bruce, Keig, Aberdeenshire, . . . . • 0 10 0 

Section 64. DUCKS—White Aylesbury—2 Ducklings. 

1. William Pattie, Castleyards, Torthorwald, Dumfries, . . . .10 0 

2. Mrs John Hendrie, Castle Heather, Inverness, . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 63 DUCKS—Rouen—Drake. 

3. Alexander Taylor, Fechnie, Kinellar, Blackburn, . . . .10 0 

2. Duncan Forbes, Culloden House, Inverness, . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 66. DUCKS—Rouen—2 Ducks. 

1. Duncan Forbes, Culloden House, Inverness, . . . . .10 0 

Section 67. DUCKS—Rouen—Drake (Young).—No Award. 

Section 6S. DUCKS—Rouen—2 Ducklings. 

1. Duncan Forbes, Culloden House, Inverness, . . *. . .10 0 

Section 69. DUCKS—Any other Pure Breed—Drake. 

1. Roderick Maclennan, Beechwood, Inverness (Muscovy). . . . .10 0 

2. Lord Lovat, K.T, Beaufort Castle, Beauly (American), . . . 0 10 0 

Section 70. DUCKS—Any other Pure Breed—2 Ducks. 

1. Lord Lovat, K.T., Beaufort Castle, Beauly (American), . . . .10 0 

2. Miss Augusta Norton, Rannoeli Lodge, Pitlochry (Black), . . . 0 10 0 


Section 71. DUCKS—Any other Pure Breed—Drake (Young).—Xo 
Entry. 

Section 72. DUCKS—Any other Pure Breed—2 Ducklings.—Xo 
Entiy. 

Section 73. TURKEYS—Black Norfolk—Cock.—Xo Entry. 

Section 74. TURKEYS—Black Norfolk—2 Hens.—Xo Entry. 

Section 75. TURKEYS—Black Norfolk—Cock (Poult).—Xo Entry. 
Section 76. TURKEYS—Black Norfolk—2 Hens (Poults).—No Entry. 


Section 77. TURKEYS—Any other Breed—Cock. 

1. Miss Augusta Norton, Rannoch Lodge, Pitlochry (American Bronze), . .10 0 

2. Richard H. Harris, Eamhill, Forres (Cambridge), . . . 0 10 0 

Section 78. TURKEY'S—Any other Breed—2 Hens. 

1 Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Cambridge), . . . .10 0 

2 Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Cambridge), . . . 0 10 0 

Section 79. TURKEY'S—Any other Breed—Cock (Poult). 

I George Bruce, Keig, Abeuleenshire (Cambridge), . . . .10 0 


Sei tion SO. TURKEYS—Any other Breed—2 nens (Poults).—No 
Awaid 

Si < tion SI. GEESE—Grey Toulouse—Gander. 

1. Richard II Harris, Eamlull, Forres, . . . . .10 0 

Section 82. GEEsE—Grey Toulouse—2 Geese.—No Entiy. 

Section S3. GEESE—Grey Toulouse—Gander (Young).—No Entry. 

Section 84. GEESE—Grey Toulouse—2 Goslings.—No Entiy. 

Section 85. GEESE—Embden—Gander. 

1. Roderick Maclennan, Beechwood, Inverness, . . . . .10 0 

Section 86. GEESE—Embden—2 Geese.—No Entry. 

Section 87. GEESE—Embden—Gander (Young).—No Entry. 

Section SS. GEESE—Embden—2 Goslings.—No Entiy. 


Carryforward, L.104 10 0 
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Brought forward, 

Section SO. GEESE—Any other Pure Breed—Gander. 

1. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Saddle-hacked), 

*2. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Saddle-hacked), 

Section 90. GEESE—Any other Pure Breed—2 Geese. 

1. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Saddle-hacked), 

2. Lady Mackenzie, Conan nouse, Dingwall (Saddle-hacked), 

Section 91. GEESE—Any other Pure Breed—Gander (Young). 

1. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Saddle-backed), 

2. D. G. Forbes of Millbum, Inverness (Chinese), .... 

Section 92. GEESE—Any other Pure Breed—2 Goslings. 

1. Lady Mackenzie, Conan House, Dingwall (Saddle-hacked), 

2. D. G. Foibes of MiUburn, Inverness (Chinese), .... 


L.104 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 O 

0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 10 O 


PIGEONS. 


l no 10 o 


Highly Commended. 

Pouter Pigeons, belonging to D. G. Forbes, of Millburn, Inverness, Silver Medal, 0 10 O 


Class VII.—IMPLEMENTS. t 
Silver Medals were awarded to the following:— 

1. Alfred Hughes, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, Northamptonshire, for Corn Lifters 

2. D. M. Osborne A Co., 41 Fox Street, Liverpool, for Kirby’s Two-wheeled combined Mower 

and Reaper. 

3. Samuelson A Co., Britannia Works, Banbury, for Patent Original Self-raking Reaper. 

4. Walter A. Wood, 36 Worship Street, London, C.E, for New Self-delivery Reaper. 

5. Lillie A Elder, Tweedmoutli, Berwick-on-Tweed, for Patent Turnip and Mangold Sower. 

6. G. W. Murray and Co., Banff Foundry, Banff,"for No. 2 “Tiny” nand-Thrasher, with New 

Shaker. 

7. Naughty A Mackimmle, Carriage Works, Dingwall, for Registered Shaft Adjuster, to suit any 

size of horse. 

8. Pieksley, Sims, and Co., Bedford Foundry, Leigh, Lancashire, for Geneial Collection. 

9. Richmond A Chandler, Miller Street, Green Gate, Salford, Manchester, for Chaff-cutter, 

No 65. 

10. J. Sellar A Sons, Elgin, for Collection. 

11. Thomas Gibson and Son, Bainfield Iron and Wire Works, West Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, 

for Wrought Iron Field Gate; Framework of T Iron; and Collection. 

12. Mactavish A Mackintosh, Implement Merchants, Inverness, for Collection. 

13. The Northern Agricultural Implement and Foundry Company (Limited), Thomas B. Pegler, 

Manager, Inverness, for Collection. 

14. John Fowler A Co., Steam Plough Woi*ks. Leeds, for Sutherland Apparatus for the Reclama¬ 

tion of Waste Land, and for Collection. 

3 5. Arthur Hope, Victoria Foundry, Edinburgh, for Stone Breaker. 

16. Robey & Co (Limited), Perseverance Iron Works, Lincoln, for Collection. 

16 Silver Medals, L.12, 16s. 

Medium Silver Medals to :— 

2. Williamson Brothers, Canal Iron Works, Kendall, for Three horse-power Fixed Combined 
Thrashing, Shaking, and Winnowing Machine. 

2. A. A J. Main A Co., 9 Renfield Street, Glasgow, and 25 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, for 

Star-horse Rake, MD. 

3. G. W. Murray A Co., Banff Fonndiy, Banff, for Turnip Sower. 

4. Haughfon A Thompson, Carlisle, for New Patent Self-acting Hay Rake and Collection. 

5. John Kennedy, Balmacaan, Qlen-Urquhart, Inverness, for Straining Posts, Ac. 

6. Lindsay A Anderson, LiUiehiU Fireclay Works, Dunfermline, for Pressure Pipes, and Initia¬ 

tion Pipes and Collection. 

7. Robert Mitchell A Son, Peterhead, foi Collection. 

«. Thomas Pirie A Co., Kinmundy, Longside, Aberdeenshire, for Collection 
9. Ben. Reid A Co., Bon-Aceord Works, Aberdeen, for Collection. 

10. George Sellar A Son, Huntly, for Collection. 

10 Medium Silver Medals, L.5, 5s. 

Minor Silver Medals to— 

1. John Crowley A Co., Meadow Hall Iron Woiks, Sheffield, for Clmff Cuttei No. 6. 

2. John Unite, 291 Edgware Road, London, for Horse Clothing. 

2 Minor Silver Medals, 12s. 
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ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 


Cattle, . 

Horses, 

Sheep, 

Goats, . , 

Swine, . 

Collie Dogs, 

Poultry, 

Pigeons, 

Implements— 

1G Silver Medals, . 

10 Medium Silver Medals, 
2 Minor Silver Medals, 


L 844 
430 
327 
0 

61 


110 

0 


6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

16 * 


6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


L.12 16 0 

3 5 0 

0 12 0 


IS 13 0 


L.1819 


LIST OF JUDGES. 

Shorthorn. —James Reid, Greystone, Alford, Aberdeenshire; John Wood, Haretvood Hill, 
Darlington; Alexander Young, Keir Mains, Dunblane. 

Polled Angus or Aberdeen. —The Hon. Charles Carnegie; Robert Hampton, Castle Fraser, 
Aberdeen; George J. Walker, Poitlethen, Aberdeen. 

Galloway. —Maxwell Clark of Culmain, Cioclcetford; William Routledge, Elrig, Port-William. 

Ayrshire. —H. D. B. Hyslop, Tower, Sanquhar; Hugh Kirkwood, Killermont, Mary hill, Glasgow; 
David Tweedie, Castle Crawford, Abington 

Highland.— David Foyer, Knowehead, Campsic; John Maearthur, Accuraeb, Inveraray; Donald 
Stewart, Aclialader, Tyndram. 

Fat Stock. —Matthew Elliot, fleslier, Inverness; James Geddes, Orbliston, Fochabers; Andrew 
Mitchell, Alloa. 

Horses for Agricultcr vl Purposes. —Samuel Clark, Manswrae, Eilbarchan; John Dove, Cross- 
hall, Coldstream; Lawrence Drew, Merry ton, Hamilton. 

Hunters, Roadsters, and Ponies. —Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bathgate; James Hope . 
Duddingston, Edinburgh; Nicol Milne of Faldonside, Melrose. 

Cheviot.— George Maccoll, Burrance, Lockerbie; John Miller, Downreay, Thurso; John Scott, 
Delorain, Selkirk. 

Blackfaced.— The same as for Highland Cattle. 

Border Leicester and other Long-Woolled Siieep —Thomas Ferguson, Kinnoehtiy, Coupar- 
Angus; Robert Hardie, Harrietfield, Kelso; Thomas Harris, Stoneylane, Bromsgrove. 

Southdown, Shropshire, and other Short-Woolled Sheep. —Robert Scot Skirving, Camp- 
town, Drem ; Robert C. Yeoman, Marsk Hall, Marsk-by-the-Sea, Yorkshire. 

Swine. —John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith; Patrick Small Keii of lvindrogan, Pitlochry; P B. 
Swinton, Holyn Bank, Haddington. 

Collie Dogs. —Cluny Macpherson, Cluny Castle, Kingussie; John Blake, Dunrobin Mains, 
Golspie 

Poultry. —John Curror of Nivingston, Comiston, Edinburgh: Thomas Ilaines, Bridgehaugh, 
Stirling ; David Stratton, Middlebv Street, Edinburgh 

Implements. — Society's Inspecting Committee— James W. Hunter of Thurston, Chairman of the 
Society’s Machinery Committee; David Stevenson, CE, Edinburgh, Consulting Engineer to the 
Society; Janies D. Park, Edinburgh, Practical Engineer to the Society; Professor Wilson, Edin-i 
burgh; John Munro, Faimington, Kelso; Thomas Mylne, Niddiie Mains, Edinburgh; Robert 
Wilson, Dum, Perth; Robert Hutchison of Cavlowrie, Kirkliston. Local Committee—The Duke of 
Sutherland, K.G.; The Earl of Caithness; Captain Fraser of Balnain, Farraline, Gorthiiek; 
Colonel Inglis, of Kingsmills, Inverness; John Peter, Croyard, Beauly; Robert Walker, Altyre, 
Forres; James Geddes, Orbliston, Fochabers. 


LIST OF ATTENDING MEMBERS. 

Shorthorn. —Colonel Fraser-Tytler of Aldourie, Inverness; John Ferguson, East Grange, 
Fortes. 

Polled Angus or Aberdeen.— Eneas Mackintosh of Daviot, Inverness; Richard Heath Hands, 
Eamhill, Forres. 

Galloway.— Robert Bruce, Newton of Strath ers, Forres; Robert Anderson of Lochdhu, Naira 
Ayrshire.— J. C. J. Brodie of Lethen, Nairn; George Middleton, Cornton, Ferrintosh, Ding¬ 
wall. 


fl 
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Highland. —Duncan Davidson of Tulloeh, Dingwall; James Macpherson, Clunas, Cawdor. 

Fat Stock —Kenneth Murray of Geanies, Tain; William Cruickshank, Milton, Fort-George 
Horses ron Agricultural Purposes. —Major Davidson, yr. of Tulloeh, Lochhroom; Hugh 
Fiaser, Balloch of Culloden, Inverness. 

Hunters, Roadsters, and Ponies —James Seton Wiglitman of Courance, Lockerbie; John 
Douglas, Calrossie, ParkhilL 

Cheviot. —Arthur Forbes of Culloden, Inverness; D. G. C. Scott, Parks of Inshes, Inverness. 
Blackfaced.— E C. Sutherland Walker of Skiho, Dornoch ; Alex. Fraser, Faillie, Inverness. 
Border Leicester and other Long-Woolled Sheep. —Major Grant, Glen-Urquhart; Walter 
Arras, Fodderty, Dingwall 

Southdown, Shropshire, and other Short-Woolled Sheep,— Donald Cameron of Clunes, 
Inverness; W. A. Stables, Cawdor Castle, Nairn. 

Swine. —Major Home of Stirlcolce, Wick; Thomas Yool, Coulartbank, Elgin. 

Collie Dogs. —Dr Maclean, Westfield, Elgin; Peter Robertson, Aclnlty, DingwalL 
Poultry - .— Provost Lyon-Mackenzie of St Maitms, Inverness; Dr Mackenzie of Eileanach, 
Inverness. 


IV.—DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 


CATTLE. 


name of dist premium awarded to 

FOR 

AMOUNT. 

Inlands of Donald MMilian, Eorobus 

Ayrshire Bull, Class I.f L 4 & Med. Sil Medal L.4 

10 

6 

hi ay, Jura, 

Alex. Fleck, Gartmain 

do. 

do.3 

0 

0 

and Colon - John Johnston, Tallant 

do. 

do.1 

0 

0 

say 

Sam Mitchell, Nereby 

do. Class II.t L 3 & Med. SiL Medal 3 

10 

6 


Hugh Stevenson, Laggan 

do. 

do.2 

0 

0 


D. M‘Donald, Sunderland 

do. 

do.1 

0 

0 


Wm. Gemmel, Comuhus 

Ayrshire Heifer 

L.3 & Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

6 


A. Stewart, Corray 

do. 

. 2 

0 

0 


IEL Stevenson, Laggan 

do. 

. 1 

0 

0 

bmirte 

David Nicol, Upper Anguston 

Shorthorn Bull, Class I. L.4 & Med. SiL Medal 4 

10 

r> 


James Shaw, Tillyehing 

do. 

do.3 

0 

0 


Robert Thomson, Tenyvale 

do. 

do.1 

0 

0 


James Black, Westhill Mains 

do. Class IL L.3 & Sled. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

G 


John Shepherd, Haugh 

do. 

do.2 

0 

0 


Mrs Leighton, Bou butts 

do. 

do.1 

0 

0 


George Reid, Baads 

Polled Heifer 

L.3 & Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

6 


John Smith, Wester Mains 

do. 

. 2 

0 

0 


John Smith, Wester Mains 

do. 

. 1 

0 

0 

12< s//mr 

Sir M. R. Shaw Stewart, Bart. 

Ayrshire Bull 

Silver Medal 0 

1G 

0 


Thomas Kerr, East Fulton 

do Class I. L 4 & Med. SiL Medal 4 

10 

0 


John Park, Glenshinnoch 

do. Class II. L 3 & Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 



Wm. Carswell, Craig 

do. 

do.2 

0 



Alex. Love, Kilmalcolm 

do. 

do.1 

0 



Mrs Douglas, Green 

Ayrshire Heifer 

L.3 & Med. Sil Medal 3 

10 



Alex. Love, Kilmalcolm 

do. 

. 2 

0 



Thomas Kerr, East Fulton 

do. 

. 1 

0 



Alex. Buchanan, Whiteliouse 

Shorthorn Bull, Class II. L1,10s. & Med. Sil. Med. 2 

0 



A. & J. Christie, Bankend 

do. 

do. .... i 

0 



Hugh Thomson, BUckgrange 

do 

do. .... 0 

10 



William Ure, Bogton 

Ayrshire Heifer 

L.3 it M_‘d. Sil. Medal 3 

10 



Thomas Denholm, Lochgreen 

do. 

2 

0 



Thos. Leishman, Meiklewood 

do. 

. 1 

0 


li wartime 

James Scott of Tulloeh 

Polled Bull 

Silver Medal 0 

16 

0 


John Stott, Greenheads 

Shorthorn Heifer L.3 & Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

G 


Jas. C. Thom, Quifhilhead 

do. 

. 2 

0 

0 


George Stewart, Ciaignieston 

do. 

. 1 

0 

0 




Carry forward, L.7S 

18 

0 


Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under four, 
t Aged Bulls. * Two-year old Bulls. 
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NAME OF DIST. PREMIUM AWARDED TO TOR AMOUNT. 




Brought fonvard, . L.7S IS 

0 

Fast 

Lawrence Drew, Menyton 

Ayrshire Bull 

Silver Medal 0 

16 

0 

Ki>bride 

Mrs Rodger, Crook 

do. Class I. L.4 & Med. Sil. Medal 4 10 

6 


W. Young, Waterbank 

do. do. 

. 3 

0 

0 


D. Keir, Buckbnie 

do. do. 

. 1 

0 

0 


Lawrence Drew, Menyton 

do. Class II. L.3 

& Med. Sd. Medal 3 

10 

6 


Lawrence Drew, Menyton 

do. do. 

2 

0 

0 


J. Morton, Hemyton 

do. do. 

. 1 

0 

0 


Lawrence*Diew, Menyton 

Ayrshire Heifer L.3 

& Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

6 


R. Murdoch, Hallside 

do. 

. 2 

0 

0 


R. Murdoch, Hallside 

do. 

. 1 

0 

0 

Garioch 

William Leslie of Warthill 

Shorthorn Bull 

Silver Medal 0 

16 

0 


Walter Scott, Glendronach 

do. Class I. L.4 & Med. Sil. Medal 4 10 

6 


Silvester Campbell, Kinellar 

do. do. 

. 3 

0 

0 


Alex. Robertson, Tocherford 

do. do. 

. 1 

0 

0 


Silvester Campbell, Kinellar 

do. Class II. L.3 <fc Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

0 


Walter Scott, Glendronach 

do. do. 

. 2 

0 

0 


Alex. Brown, Knockolloehy 

do. do. 

. 1 

0 

0 


James Stephen, Conglass 

Polled Heifer L.3 

& Med. Sil Medal 3 

10 

G 


Robert Maitland, Balhalgardy do. 

. 2 

0 

0 


Peter Beattie, Dunnydeer 

do. 

. 1 

0 

0 

Lorn and 

J. & J. Macfarlan, Barnaeany 

Highland Bull, Class I. 

Med. Sil. Medal 0 10 

6 

Xedicr 

Alan Hall, Ardmaddy 

do. Class II. 

Med. Sil. Medal 0 

10 

6 

Lorn 

Dun. M‘Callum, Glenmackrie 

Highland Heifer 

Med. Sil. Medal 0 

10 

G 

Arnyd 

Alex. Holm, Ballimore 

Ayrshire Bull, Class II. 

Med. Sil Medal 0 

10 

6 


James Holm, Castlelon 

Ayrshire Heifer 

Med. Sil. Medal 0 

10 

G 


Yak of .1?- James Reid, Greystone Polled Bull, Class I. Med. Sil. Medal 0 10 6 

ford William Anderson, Wellhouse do. Class II. Med. Sil. Medal 0 10 

Wm. A. Mitchell, Auchnagathle Shorthorn Heifer Med. Sil Medal 0 10 G 

■Spey, Avon. William Bimie, Belnagarrow Shorthorn Bull, Class II. Med SiL Medal 0 10 

and Fid- Wm. M. Skmner, Dnimin Polled Heifer Med. Sil Medal 0 10 

dockside 

HORSES FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Selkirk <£• 1 Alexander Galbraith, Croy Can- j .. . „ . „ 

Gclaehielsl ningham . . . .} Stall,on 0 0 

Caithuas Peter M l Robbie, Sunnyside Stallion 23 0 0 

FasLr Foss Peter Crawford, Dumgovack Stallion 2,5 0 0 

^ of Fife’ } Jolm Gallowa Y Lochton . J Stalhon.25 0 

Strathendrkl James Gourlay, West Fann Stallion . , . _ . 25 0 0 

Buchan xVlexander Stephen, Im eiveddie Brood Mare L.4 and Mod. Sil. Med. 4 10 G 

Alexander Brace, Millhill do.3 0 0 

George Ilunter, Brownhill do.10 0 

Kmn R. H. Anderson, Burleigh Brood Mare L.4 an£ Med. Sil. Med. 4 10 G 

James Walls, Blairfordel do.3 0 0 

William FlockHart, Flockhouse do..10 0 

UadCanyton Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains Two-year old Colt L.l 10s. <fc Med Sil.Med. 2 0 G* 
Marquis of Tweeddale do. .... 1 0 0* 

Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains One-year old Colt L.2 and Med. Sil. Med. 2 10 6 
Earl of Wemyss do. .... 1 0 0 

Cany forward, . L 277 10 0 
* Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under four. 
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name op dist. premium awarded to 

Haddington James Darling, Priest law 

Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains 
George Elliot, Abbey Mains 
John Sharp, Least on 


tor amount: 

Brought forward, . L.277 10 O' 
One-ycar old Colt . . . 0 10 0 

Two-vear old Filly L.3 and Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 G 
'do. .... 2 0 0 

do. .... 1 0 0 


SHEEP. 


TV. L. Brace, Glenkill 
James Allan, sen., Clauchlands 
Robert Allan, Auchencaira 
James Allan, jun., Balnacoole 
Janies Allan, jun., Balnacoole 
James Allan, sen., Clauchlands 
Robert Crawford, Glenscorrodale 
James Allan, sen., Clauchlands 
James Allan, jun,, Balnacoole 
James Allan, jun., Balnacoole 
James Allan, sen., Clauchlands 
TV. L. Brace, Glenkill 


Blackfaced Tup , L.3 and Med. Sil. Medal 3 10 G 
do. ...100 

do. ... 0 10 0 

Blackfaced Shear. Tup L.3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 6 
do. ... 1 0 0 

do. 0 10 0 

Blackfaced Ewes L.3 and Med Sil. Med. 3 10 G 
do. . . .10 0 

do. . . . . 0 10 0 

Blackfaced Gimmers L 3 * Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 G 

do. *...100 

do. . . . 0 10 0 


Fnper James Paterson, Carmacoup 
Ward of John Paterson, Howclengh 
Lit wrlshire John Pateison, Howleuch 
James Denholm, Baitlaws 
John Paterson, Howcleuch 
James Denholm, Bait laws 
James Denholm, Baitlaws 
John Paterson, Howcleuch 
David Tweedie, Castle Crawford 
David Tweedie, Castle Crawford 
William Hunter, Craighead 
John Paterson, Howcleuch 


Cheviot Tup . Silver Medal 0 16 0 
do. L.3 and Med. Sil Medal 3 10 G 

do.10 0 

do.0 10 0 

Cheviot Shear. Tup L3 and Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 G 

do. ... 1 0 0 

do.0 10 0 

Cheviot Ewes LI 10s. and Med Sil. Med. 2 0 G* 

do. .... 0 10 0+ 

Cheviot Gimmers 1.3 and Med.Sil. Medal 3 10 G 
do. ... 1 0 0 

do. .... 0 10 0 


Jifull, Coll , Colonel Gardyne of Glcnforsa 
and Tyree Colonel Gardyne of Glenforsa 
William Lang of Glengomi 
D. Fletchei of Glenaros 
D. Fletcher of Glenaros 
Colonel Gardyne of Glcnforsa 
D. Fletcher of Glenaros 
John Thomson, Aros Mains 
John Thomson, Aios Mains 
D. Fletcher of Glenaros 
D. Fleteher of Glenaros 
John Thomson, Aros Mains 
William Lang of Glengonn 


Blackfaced Tup Silver Medal 0 1G G 

do. L 3 and Med. Sil. Medal 3 10 G 

do. .... 1 0 0 

do. .... 0 10 0 

Blackfaced Shear.Tup L.3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 G 
do. . . . 1 0 ft 

do. ... 0 10 0 

Blackfaced Ewes L.3 and Med. Sil. Med. 0 1ft G 

do. .... 1 ft 0 

do. .... 0 10 0 

Blackfaced Gimmeis L.3 k Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 0 

do. . . . . 10 0 

do. . . . . 0 10 0 


}}\st Lothian Thomas Livingstone Lcannontli ] 
and Ea^tei n of Purkhall . . . j 

district of James Fleming Carmuirs 
titwUngshire Mrs Peter Reid, Waulkmilton 
Mrs Peter Reid, Waulkmilton 
Mrs Peter Reid, Waulkmilton 
John Hill, Carlowrie 
Mis Peter Reid, Waulkmilton 
James Fleming, Carmuirs 
Mrs Peter Reid. Waulkmilton 
Mrs Peter Reid, Waulkmilton 
John Hill, Cailowrie 
James Fleming, Carmuirs 
Mrs Peter Reid, Waulkmilton 


Leicester Tup 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Leicester Shear. Tup L3 k Med. 
do. 

do. * . 

Leicester Ewes L 3 and Tied 
do 
do. 


Si her Medal 0 1G 


L 3 and Med. Sil. Medal 3 10 
1 0 
0 10 

SO. Medal 3 10 
1 0 
0 10 

Sil. Medal 3 10 
1 0 
0 10 


Leicester Gimmers L.3 and Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 


do. 

do. 


0 

G 

0 

l) 

G 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 


Carry forward, 

* Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under four. 


L.364 16 
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KAME 01 DIoT. PREMIUM AWARDED TO 

FOR 

AMOUNT. 



Brought forward, L 3G4 

1G 

6 

Forjur 

Earl of Southesk 

Leicester Tup 

. SiUer Medal 0 

16 

0 


Charles Lyall, Old Montrose 

do. L.S and Med. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

t; 


George Cowe, Balhousie 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


George Con e, Balhousie 

Leicester Shear. Tup L.S. and Med.Sil.Med. 3 

10 

G 


Charles Lyall, Old Montrose 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


George Langlands, Balkembaclc 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Charles Lyall, Old Montrose 

Leicester Eu es L.1,10s. and Med. Sil Med. 2 

0 

V 


William Goodlet, Bolshan 

do. 

0 

10 

0* 


Charles Lyall, Old Montrose 

Leicester Gimmers L.S and Med. SiL Medal 3 

10 

G 


William Goodlet, Bolshan 

do. 

1 

0 

O 


William Goodlet, Bolshan 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

lYui 

Robert L. Turnbull of ^Ierrylaw 

Cheviot Tup 

Silver Medal 0 

16 

0 

Teviottlcile 

Robert L. Turnbull, Falnash 

-do. L.3 and Med. Sil. Medal 3 10 

6 


John Moffat, Craik 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


John Moffat, Craik 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Moffat, Craik 

Cheviot Shear. Tup L 3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 

10 

G 


John Moffat, Craik 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


James Grieve, Branxholmbraes 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Moffat, Craik 

Cheviot Ewes J 

, 3 and Med. SiL Medal 3 

10 

G 


Robert L. Turnbull, Falnash 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


James Giieve, Branxholmbraes 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Moffat, Craik 

Cheviot Gimmeis 

L.3 and Med. Sil. Med. 3 

10 

0 


Robert L. Turnbull, Falnash 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


Robert L. Turnbull, Falnash 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

Brecululhinc W. Cr. Stcuait Menzies of Culdares 

Blackfaced Tup 

Silver Medal 0 

16 

0 


A, 6z J. M'Naughton, Kerrumore 

do. L.3 and Sled. Sil. Medal 3 

10 

G 


John Martin, Claggan 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


John Wilhson, Glenloeliy 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Martin, Claggan 

Blackfaced Slieai.Tup L.3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 

10 

G 


John Hamilton, Cononish 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


A. & J. M l Naughton, Kemimore 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Willison, Glenloeliy 

Blackfaced Ewes 

L.3 and Med. Sil. Med. 3 

10 

6 


Alexander M‘Naughton, Remony 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


John Willison, Glenloeliy 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Martin, Claggan 

Blackfaced Gimmers L.3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 

10 

6 


A. &, F. M‘Naughton, Chesthill 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


John Willison, Glenloeliy 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

Cowal 

James Duncan of Benmoie 

Cheviot Tup 

. Silver Medal 0 

1C 

0 


John Crawfoid, Blairmoie 

do. 

Med. Silver Medal 0 

10 

G 


John Turner, Stroncchallon 

Cheviot Sheailing 

Tup Med. Silver Medal 0 

10 

G 


James Turnbull, Dalilongait 

Cheviot Ewes 

. Med. Silver Medal 0 

10 

G 


James Turjibull, Dalilongart 

Cheviot Gimmers 

. Med. Silver Medal 0 

10 

G 

A mum dale , 

James Johnstone of Bodesbeck 

Che\ iot Tup 

Silver Medal 0 

16 

0 

including 

James Brydon, Ivinnelhead 

do. 

, Meil. Silver Medal 0 

10 

0 

FarhU of 

James Johnstone, Hunteiheck 

Clie\iot Shearling 

Tup Med. Silver Medal 0 

10 

G 

Kivlnii- 

James Brydon, Kinnelhead 

Cheviot Gimmeis 

Med. Silver Medal 0 

10 

0 

chael 






Border 

Thomas Elliot, Hindhope 

Bolder Leicester Tup Med. Sil.Med. 0 

10 

G 

Union 

J. & T. Clark, Oldhamstocks Mains 

Border Leicester Shear.Tup Med.vSil.Med. 0 

10 

6 


Thomas Simson, Blainslle 

Border Leicester ] 

Ewes Med. Sil. Med. 0 

10 

G 


George Torrance, Sisterpath 

Bolder Leicester Gimmers Med. Sil. Med. 0 

10 

G 

Selkirk 

John Seott, Deloraine 

Cheviot Tup 

Med. Sil. Med. 0 

10 

G 


John Scott, Deloraine 

Cheviot Shearling 

; Tup Med. Sil. Med. 0 

10 

G 


Thomas Mitchell, Hutlerburn 

Cheviot Ewes 

Med. SiL Med. 0 

10 

G 


Thomas Mitchell, Hutlerburn 

Cheviot Gimmers 

Med. Sil. Med. 0 

10 

G 




L.434 

0 

0 


* Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under four. 
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Wigtown 


DAIRY 

PRODUCE. 


Charles Wallace of Dally 

Sweet Milk Cheese Silver Medal L.O 1G 

Mark J. Stewart, Ardwell 

do. 

L.2 and Med. Sil. Med. 2 10 

Andrew Lockhart, Ganochtrie 

do. 

1 0 

James Spens, Low Ardwell 

do. 

0 10 

John Neill, Blair 

Cured Butter 

L.1 and Med. Sil. Med 1 10 

Alexander Forsyth, Valleyficld 

do. 

0 10 

James Spens, Low Ardwell 

do. 

0 5 


SPECIAL GRANTS. 

Edinburgh 1 

Christmas > Vote in aid of Premiums, .... 
Club J 

Ayrshire Vote to Dairy Produce Show at Kilmarnock. 


.50 0 0 

. L>0 0 0 

L.70 0 (> 


MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


iNA^IE or SOCIETY. 

Aberdeenshire. 

MEDAL AWARDED TO 

FOR 

Aui'hindoir , Kil- 

Peter Cran, Old Morlicli 

Polled Bull 

drummie , and 

H. G. Lumsden, Clova 

Pulled Cow 

Toicie 

John Wattie, Milltown 

Shorthorn Bull 


George Cruickshank Dmmnahive 

Shorthorn Conv 

Endian 

George Smith, Main, of Gaval 

Shorthorn Cow 


George Greig, Middlethird 

Polled Cow 

Cluny 

John M‘Hardy, Enzean 

Shorthorn Bull 


John Gordon of Cluny 

Shorthorn Heifer 


Daniel MacAllan, Meikle Midmar 

Farm Management 


Peter Kerr, Balvack 

Green Crop 

Cromar, Upper Dee 

George Reid, Smiddyhill 

Polled Bull 

and Donside 

Marquis of Huntly 

Polled Cow 


James M‘Combie, Daugh 

Shorthorn Bull 


John Begg, Loehnagar 

Shorthorn Cow 

Donside 

James White, Clinterty 

Green Crop 

Ebrieside 

John Walker, Auchnaverd 

Polled Bull 


Harry Milne, Meikle Ardo 

Draught Mare 


Robert Kilgour, Ardlind 

Leicester Shearling Tup 


Mrs Finny, Brownhill 

Spanish Poultry 

Formartine 

William S. Marr, Upper Mill 

Shorthorn Bull 


Amos Cruickshank, Sittyton 

Shorthorn Heifer 

Fyvic 

John Beaton, Lethenty 

Shorthorn Bull 


George Roberts, Fetterletter 

Shorthorn Cow 

Garioch Turnip 

William Philip, Lofthillock 

Swedish Turnips 

Society 

John Maitland, East Balhalgardy 

Green-toppedY ellowTumips 

Insch Horticultural Mrs Maitland, Netherton 

Poultry 

Society 

Sirs M'Cracken, Emerald Bank 

Cured Butter 

Keig 

James Rae, Cluny 

Dorking Cock and Hen 


Mrs Smith, Mueklehaugh 

Fre&h Butter 

Kincurdim-Q'Neil 

Mrs Adams, Inchley 

Dorkings 

and Upper Deeside George Fraser, Greenbum 

Bramahs 


Mrs G. Philip, Crofts 

Spanish 


D- Anderson, Craigmyle 

Cross Chickens 


Mi’s Francis Davie, Mid-Beltie 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Mi’s Francis Davie, Mid-Beltie 

Cured Butter 


Miss Barbara Coupland, Mill of Campfleld 

Oatmeal Cakes 

Kinnethniont 

James Moir, Mains of Wardhouse 

Shorthorn Bull ; 


James Moir, Mains of Wardhouse 

Shorthorn Heifer 


Peter Beattie, Duimydeer 

Polled Cow 


CoL A. S. Leith Hay, Leithhall 

Cross Cow 


Peter Beattie, Dunnydeer 

Draught Mare 


* Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under eight. 
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NVME or SOCIETY. 

Lcochel-Cushnie 

Mar 

North-East 

Aberdeenshire 

North of Scotland'' 
Root , Vegetable, 1 
and Fruit Asso- 
ciation j 

Strathboyie 

Stricken 

Turnff 


Rdf nan 
K intyre 


Voylton and Stair 
Craiyie 

Cumnock 

Dairy 

Dundonald 

(lahton 




MEDAL AWARDED TO 

FOR 

James Strachan, Wester Fowlis 

Polled Bull 

Hary Shaw, Bogfem 

Polled Cow 

Silvester Campbell, Kiuellar 

Shorthorn Bull 

Silvester Campbell, Kinellar 

Shorthorn Heifer 

William M‘Combie of Easter Skene 

Polled Cow 

William Littlejohn, Whitemyres 

Draught Mare 

James Innes, Mains of Pittulie 

Seeds 

John Bell, Menyhillock 

Roots 

James Burnett, Kirkton 

Draught Filly 

James Cniickshank, Ladysford 

Shorthorn Bull 

Chailes A. Barclay, Aberdour House 

Polled Cow 

William Watson, Skelmana 

Daily Produce 

John Annand, Uppeiboat 

Turnips 

s David Littlejohn, Shiels 

Potatoes 


Dr James Milne, Caimliill 
Mrs Gordon, Cauldrain 
Alex. Biddie, Newlandhill 
George Greig, Middlethiul 
Theodore Henderson, Can.aloun 
John Morrison, Auchlinn 
Mrs Johnston, Nether Barley 
Mrs Alexander, South Balnoon 
Alex. Bow, Newton 
Colonel F. G. Campbell of Tioup 
■William Leslie of W ".thill 
Alex. Auld, Newton Rothmaise 


Oats 

Collection of Roots 
Tolled Bull 
Polled Cow 
Diaught Mare 
Pair of Geldings 
Cured Butter 
Sweet Milk Cheese 
Turnips 
Oats 

Gieen Ciop (Hea\yLand) 
Gieen Crop (Light Land) 


Argyllshire. 

C. Macpheison Campbell of BaLi.uore 

Neil Nicolson, Carra 

Robert Scott, Craignafeich 

Neil Macnaughton, Cun in e 

John Craig, Drumlemble 

J. N. Fleming of Keil 

Alex. Cordiner, Machrimore 


Highland Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Wool 

Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Mare 
Blackfaced Tup 
Sweet Milk Cheese 


Ayrshire. 

Andrew Allan, Munnoch. 

James Brown, Ardneil 
Robert Young, Yonderton 
William Caldwell, Boydstone 
John Rankine of Beoch 
J. N. Fleming of Knockdon 
Crawford M‘Craeken, Moorston 
Thomas Crawford, Drumbeg 
John Anderson, Shankston 
John Gray, Midton of Auchendiane 
John M‘Cartney, WrighthiU 
Hugh Douglas, Carston 
Janies Kilpatrick, Craigie Mams 
■William Brown, Lodgebush 
James Pic ken, Laigh Langside 
R. & P. Wardrope, Garlaff 
Wm. Guthrie, Cumnock 
John Baii-d, Garclaugh 
Mrs M ; Lanachan, Loganhill 
James Murray, Donaldson Braes 
John Wallace, Treeshill 
Robert Wotherspoon, Kerslaud 
Hugh Archibald, Auldmuir 
Hon. G. R. Vernon, Auchans 
Hon. G. R. Vernon, Auchans 
Thomas Donald, Crosstree 
And. Young, Bruntwoodhill 


Cheese 
Cured Butter 
Ayrshiie Bull 
Ayi shire Cow 
Ayrshue Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Brood Mare 
Gelding 

Blackfaced Gimmers 
Cheese 
Ayrshire Cow 
Draught Gelding 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Mare 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Sweet Milk Cheese 
Cured Butter 
Collection of Seeds 
Collection of Roots 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
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NAME OF SOCIETr. 

MEDAL AWARDED TO 

FOR 

Kilmai'nock 

Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., Drumlanrig 

Ayrshire Bull 


William Duncan, BrockweUmuir 

Ayrshire Cow 


James Meikle, Lugtonridge 

Clydesdale Stallion 


George Knox, Polnoon 

Clydesdale Mare 


Win Peaison, Crossbum 

Farm Service 


Jane Paik, Knoclunlaw 

Farm Sendee 

Kirkmichael 

John lianldne of Beocli 

Ayrshire Bull 


William Niven, Laigh Cullean 

Ayrshire Cow 


William Andeison, Bameil 

Ayrshire Heifer 


Qumtin Kerr, Downieston 

Clydesdale Mare 

Loudoun 

George Alston, Loudounbill 

Arysliire Bull 


John Nisbett, Longgreen 

Ayrshire Cow 

J Tauchhne 

IMi s John Stevenson, Boghead 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Mis John Stevenson, Boghead 

Daily Management 


Thomas Armour, Stairaiid 

Collection of Roots 

Muirlirk 

R. & P. Wardrope, Garlaff 

Ayrshire Bull 


Ivie Campbell, Craigman 

Ayrshire Cow 


John Vallance, Smallbuzn 

Clydesdale Mare 


James Craig, Polquheys 

Blaekfaced Tup 


James Findlay, Manselield 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Gavm Moffat, Bumfoot 

Collection of Roots 

±Veic Cumnock 

R. & P. Wardrope, Gailaff 

Aryshire Bull 


Ivie Campbell, Craigman 

Ayrshiie Cow 


John Steel, Fardennoeh 

Clydesdale Mare 

Sorn 

James Craig, Polquheys 

Blackfaced Tup 

James & John Baird, Blindhurn 

Ayrshire Bull 


John & Andrew M'Crae, Holehouse 

Ayrshire Cow 


William Weir, Westtown 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Matthew Young, High Broeklar 

Cured Butter 


John Watson, Daldoicli 

Fences 

Steicarton 

Andrew Brown, Horsemuir 

Ayr&lure Bull 


J. <fc R. Stevenson, Auehentiber 

Ayrshire Cow 


John Campbell, Overloclmdga 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


James Walker, Cankerton 

Collection of Roots 

Symington 

James Toiranee, Jeantield 

Ayrshiie Bull 


Aiexr. Paton, Stoneealsey 

Ayrshire Cow 

Tarbolton 

Hunter Drennan, Langlands 

Collection of Roots 

West Kilbride 

Robert Young, Yondeiton 

Ayrshire Bull 


Win. Muir, Pantonvail 

Ayrshire Cow 


George Harvey, Gill 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


James Brown, Ardniel 

Cured Butter 


Dm id Cunningham, Cliapelton 

Collection of Roots 


BANTFSHIRr. 


Central Banffshire 

Wm. Longmore, Bogbain 

Draught Mare 


John Barclay, Braes 

Oats 


James Gordon, Tanvatliie 

Barley 


Mrs Stephen, Milltown 

Cured Butter 

United Banffshire 

Colonel F. G. Campbell of Troup 

Chevalier Barley 


Colonel F. G. Campbell of Troup 

Sandy Oats 


James Merson, Crnigwillie 

English Bertie Oats 


James Merson, Ciaigwillie 

Potato Oats 


Bute. 



Robert MacAlister, Mid Ascog 

Ayrshire Cow 


James Brown, Ballochgoy 

Leicester Tup 


Robert Macfle, Nether Ettiick 

Green Ciop 


CArTHXESS-SHIItE. 


Caithness 

James M'Beath, Gerston 

Shorthorn Bull 


James M‘Kidd, Thurso East 

Shorthorn Cow 


W. & J. Forsyth, Bioynaeh 

Ox 


James Purves, Banogill 

Bere 


William Bain, Isauld 

Oats 
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NAME OF SOCIETY. 

C LACKMANNANSHIRE. 

MEDAL AWARDED TO 


Chi< & man n ansh ire 

John. Menzies, Inch \ 

Green Crop (Carse) 


John Menzies, Inch 

Green Crop (Dryfield) 


Alex. Macnab, Glenochil 

Hay Crop (Carse) 


Donald Fisher, Gartenkeir 

Hay Crop (Dryfield) 

Dumbartonshi) e 

Dumbartonshire 

Andrew Howie, Middleton 

Ayrshire Bull 


David Riddell, Kilbowie 

Ayrshire Cow 


Peter Lennox, Kirkton 

Leicester Tup 


Janies Calder, Colgrain 

Leicester Ewe 

Wt stern District of 

Sir James Colquhoun of Luss, Bait 

Ayrshire Bull 

Dumbarton 

Sii* Janies Colquhouu of Luss, Bait. 

Ayrshiie Cow 

Sithsdale 

Dumfriesshire. 

William Borland, Townfoot 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Charles IPKie, Smitlitown 

Cured Butter 

Sanquhar 

Duke of Buecleuch, K.G. 

Ayrshire Bull 

Abram Kerr, Castlehill 

Ayrshire Cow 


Abram Ken*, Castlehill 

Draught Mare 


Samuel Irving, Carco 

Cheviot Tup 


James Moffat, Gateside 

Blackfaced Tup 

Dalkeith 

Edinburghshire. 

James Lawiie, Mitch elston 

Draught Mare 


Duke of Buecleuch, K.G. 

Leicester Tup 


Duke of Buecleuch, K.G. 

Boar 


Robert Dundas of Amiston 

Sow 


John Gibson, Woolmet 

Dorkings 


James Wilson, Wester Cowden 

Early Angus Oats 


Thomas Pioudfoot, Pinkielnll 

Chevalier Barley 

Western District of 

JohnMeikle, Seafield 

Ayrshire Bull 

21 id-Lothian 

A. <fc J. Clarkson, Leyden 

Draught Mare 

Elginshire. 

Forres andXorthern R. H. Harris, Eainhill 

Ox 

Club 

George Grant, Polio 

Heifer 


Sir William Gordon Cumming of Altyre, Bart. 

Sheep 


John Cran, Keith 

Pig 


R. H. Harris, Earnhill 

Collection of Roots 


James Smith, Middlefield 

Collection of Seeds 

2/oi a if shire 

James Smith, Middlefield 

Wheat 


William Bi*own. Lmlcwood 

Barley 


Janies M‘William, Stonyton 

Oats 


Charles Stuart, Tomindugle 

Glass Seeds 


Robert Skene, Mdton of Pluscaulen 

Turnips 


James M‘Ivenzie, Orton 

Potatoes 

Sptib «ircw, and 

James Maepherson, Blacksboafc 

Common Barley 

Fiddochside 

Sir Geo. Mucphei son Grant of Ballindallocli, Bait. Eaily Angus Oats 


Sir Geo. Maepherson Grant of Ballindallocli, Bart. Sandy Oats 


Chuiles Stuait, Tomindugle 

Rye Grass Seeds 

A uchtermuchty 

Fifesiiire. 

James Blytli, Leckiebanlc 

Shorthorn Bull 


James Tod, Easter Cash 

Draught Mare 


A. H. Tyndall Bruce of Falkland ' 

Leicester Tup 


J. Bogie, Balcanquhal 

Green Crop 

Dunnikier 

James T. Oswald of Dunnikier 

Shorthorn Bull 


Captain Wyllie, Mitchelston 

Brood Mare 

Kin glass ie 

David Beath, Auchmuir 

Shorthorn Bull 


George Gibb, Pitteuchar 

Clydesdale Mare 

Baden och and 

Inverness- shire. 

John M‘Gillivray, Ballachroan 

Highland Bull 

liothiemurchvs 

Roderick MacGregor, Kincraig 

Blackfaced Gimmers 
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NAME OF SOCIETY 

MEDAL AWARDED TO 


Glen Vryuhart 

Major W. Grant, Drambuie 

Oats 


Mis Campbell, Dranicoie 

Cured Butter 


Mrs Fraser, Balbeg 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

lucernes 

James Cumming, Alanfearn 

Chevalier Barley 


James Paterson, Knocknageal 

Sandy Oats 


Donald Paterson, Balrobert 

Perennial Rye Grass 


Evan Baillie of Dochfour 

Turnip Crop 

Xorthern Counties 

James Brace, Burnside 

Ox 

t rat Show 

George Grant, Polio 

Heifer 


Sir Wm. G. Gordon Cumming. of Altyre, Bart. 

Sheep 


Lord Lovat, K.T., Beaufort Castle 

Berkshire Pig 


Mrs Ferguson, Primrose Villa, Inverness 

Poultry 


Jonathan Middleton, Feam 

Roots 

Strathspey 

Charles Grant, Ad\ ie 

Polled Bull 


John Grant, Inverlaklnan 

Highland Heifer 


Captam Robert Grant, Benanach 

Common Barley 


Charles Grant, Advie 

Sandy Oats 


Donald MMDougall, Craggan 

Ryegrass 


Alexander Mann, Ballintomb 

Collection of Roots 


Donald Grant, Mullochard 

Farm Management 


Donald Grant, Mullochard 

Kincardineshire. 

Green Crop 

Fdtercaini 

Sir Thomas Gladstone of Fasque, Ban;. 

Polled Bull 


John Duiie, Gassesslie 

Brood Mare 


William Kinnear, Bridgemill 

Gieen Ciop 

Kincard in esh ire 

James C. Thom, Quithelhead 

Green Ciop 

tit nichan 

Mrs Wilson, Gateside 

Poultry 


John Shepherd, Haugh 

Kinross-shire. 

Collection of Roots 

Kinross-shire 

Robert Hart Anderson, Burleigh 

Clydesdale Mare 


Mrs Tod of East Braekly 

Lanarkshire. 

Clydesdale Colt 

Avondale 

Alexander Vallance, Greathill 

Ayrshire Bull 


William Hamilton, Newhouses 

Ayrshire Cow 

Mjgar 

William Muir, Easterside 

Ayrshire Cow 


John A. White, Shieldsmains 

Draught Maie 


Geoige Tweedie, Lamington 

Leicester Tup 

Kothicell 

John Dick, Shirrel 

Ayrshire Bull 


Alexander Fleming, Raith 

Ayrshire Cow 

Cadder 

Mrs Gilchrist, Park 

Ayrshire Bull 


Robert M l Kean, Lmnlocli 

Clydesdale Mare 

Culder Water!lead 

James Logan, Eastslueld 

Ayrshire Bull 


Alexander Brackenridge, Stevenston Mains 

Entire Colt 

Carmunnodc 

William Young, Waterbank 

Ayrshire Bull 


Mrs Fleming, Muirside 

Ayrshire Cow 

Lanarkshire 

Lawrence Drew, Merry ton 

Ayrshire Cow 


William Muirliead. Anchenaira 

Clydesdale Stallion 

Upper Ward of 

Robert Cadzow, Thomyhills 

Ayrshire Cow 

Lanarkshire 

John Hamilton, North Cumberhead 

Lin LIT HGOWSHIRE. 

Blackfaced Tup 

Whitburn 

John Meikle, Seafield 

Ayrshire Bull 


John Meikle, Seafield 

Nairnshire. 

A) 1 shire Cow 

fan nshire 

William A. Fraser, Brackla 

Shorthorn Bull 


James Lawrence, Thornhill 

Shorthorn Cow 


James Lawrence, Thornhill 

Draught Mare 


James Stephen, Meikle Geddes 

White Wheat 


William A. Fraser, Brackla 

Chevalier Barley 


Alexander Walker, Brightmony 

Longfellow Oats 


John McLennan, Dramornie 

Ryegrass Seeds 


John M‘Lennan, Caimglass 

Roots 



PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1S74. 


Peeblesshire. 


NA3IE OP SOCIETY. 

3IED.IL AWARDED TO 

FOR 

Broughton 

Mrs Fowler, Wrae 

Cured Buttei 

West Linton 

William A. Woddrop, Garvald House 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Jolm Liddell, Roseview 

Powdered Butter 

Culross 

Perthshire. 

William Beveridge, East Giange 

Farm Management 


James Thomson, Middle Grange 

Hay 


Christopher Forrester, Balgovnie 

Turnips 

Dunblane 

Peter M‘Caull, Dykedale 

Shorthorn Bull 

Dunning 

Miss Jane White, Baadhead 

Cured Butter 

Middle District 1 

of Athole and ; 

► Robert Conacher, Kincraigie 

Green Crop 

Tullymet ) 

Moulin 

William Stewart, Easter Aclilat 

Green Crop 

Scottish Midland 

William Dingwall, Ramomie 

Cioss-Bred Heifer 


James Blyth, Leckiebank 

Daily Cow 


Thomas Ferguson, Kinnochtiy 

Leicester Tup 

StraVmrn (Central) James Mackie, Invennay 

Draught Mare 


Messrs M‘Glashan, Clevage 

Leicester Tup 


David Dow, Balmano 

Common Barley 

Stndhearn (Upper) 

Charles Home Drummond Moray of Abereaimy 

Shorthorn Bull 


Robert Gardiner, Chapelbank 

Draught Mare 


Donald MTntyre, Tighnablair 

Black faced Tup 

Lower Ward of 

Renfrewshire. 

Sii' M. R. Sha-w Stewart of Ardgowan, Bai L 

Ayrshire Bull 

Renfrewshire 

Mrs Douglas, Green 

Ayishue Cow 


John Simpson, Tourgill 

Blackfaced Tup 

Mourns 

Mrs Rodger, Crook 

Ay i shire Bull 


Andrew Gilmour, Townhead 

Ayrshire Cow 

Raster Ross 

Ross-shire. 

George Grant, Polio 

White Wheat 


Alexander M. Clarke, Meddat 

Chevalier Barley 


John Robertson of Rhynie 

Potato Oats 


John Douglas, Calrossie 

Perennial Rye Grass 

iresfw Ross 

David Fenton, Kinkell 

Barley 


Henry Sim, Ardullie 

Oats 


Murdo Bethune, Muirton 

Ryegrass 

Rasti rn District of 

Stirlingshire. * 

William Weir, Inches 

Ayrshire Bull 

Stirlingshire 

T. S. Paterson, Thornton 

Shorthorn Cow 

Gang unnock 

Alexander Buchanan, Whitehouse 

Shorthorn Bull 


John Lang, Bield 

Ayrshire Cow 

Stirlingshire 

Thomas A. Canick, Easter Cambusdrenny 

Seed Wheat 


David Dewar, Shaw 

Barley 


Peter Dewar, King’s Park 

Oats 


David Dewar, Shaw 

Vetches 

Kirkmaidm 

Wigtownshire. 

Matthew Kerr, Killnmpha 

Green Crop 


307 Medium Silver Medals, L.161, 3s fid, 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 18/4, 


PLOUGHING- COMPETITIONS. 

In 1873-74 the Society’s Silver Medal was awarded at 187 Ploughing Competitions, 

as follows:— 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


NO. 

NAME Or SOCIETY 

TLACE OF COMPETITION. SILVER MEDAL AWARDED TO 

1 . 

Aboyne. 

Aboyne. 

James Eason, Mill of Dess. 

2. 

Ballater. 

Biaeliead of Tullich. 

Charles Forbes, Balloclian. 

3. 

Bellielvic 

Middle Arclo. 

David Forrest, Balmedie. 

4. 

Buchan (Deer District). 

Dens of Criehie. 

James Burnett, Strichen Mams. 

5. 

Buchan (Fraserburgh Di&t.) 

Nether Cortes. 

William Laurance, BlackhiUs. 

6. 

Clatt, Kinnethmont, &e. 

Towie. 

William Horn, Dykenook. 

7. 

Coldstone and Migvie. 

Pittelacliie. 

Peter Glennie, Blelack. 

S. 

Countesswells. 

South Lasts. 

James Watt, North Lasts. 

9. 

Crathie. 

Balnallan. 

Charles Stables, AbergeUlie. 

10. 

Ebneside. 

Mains of Auchnagatt. 

George Forbes, Crownieliillock. 

11. 

Fintray. 

Mill of Fintray. 

Peter Cowie, New lands. 

12. 

Fyvie. 

Burnside. 

Alexander Genie, Uppeihall. 

13. 

Mar. 

Caskieben Mains. 

William Thomson, Woggle. 

14. 

North-East Aberdeenshire. 

Memsie. 

Alexander Will, Bridgefoot. 

13. 

Pet emitter and Drumoak. 

North Lasts. 

Charles Camie, Upper Anguston. 

16. 

Strathbogie. 

Westerton. 

Chailes Milne, Carse of Kinnoir. 

17. 

Strichen. 

Redbog. 

.Alexander Rollo, BorrohiU. 



ARGYLLSHIRE. 

18. Glenorcky. 

Conyghoil. 

David Browm, Edendonich. 

19. 

Kilfinan. 

Achoyle. 

Peter White, Ardmanock. 

20. 

Killean and Kilealmonell. 

Killean. 

James M‘Neill, Auchinafaud. 

21. 

Kin tyre. 

Dalreoch. 

Alexander Ronald, Pennysearach. 

22. 

Lorn. 

Dunacli. 

John Cowan, Gylen. 

20. 

Poltalloch. 

Kilhnochonacli. 

Archibald Campbell, Killinoehonoch. 

24. Skipness. 

Skipness. 

John Campbell, Skipness. 



AYRSHIRE. 


23. 

Ardrossan. 

Stevenston. 

David M‘Dowal, Chapelliil!. 

26. 

Ayr and Alloway. 

Laigh Corton. 

James Aird, Doonhohn. 

27. 

Garrick. 

Genoch. 

Hugh Harvey, Jameston. 

28. 

Coylton. 

Barelaugh. 

Samuel Hay, Bridgend. 

29. 

Daily. 

Ryesholm. 

Daniel Lamont, Cockenzie. 

30. 

Dalrymple. 

Holms. 

James M‘Kie, Burneil. 

31. 

Fenwick. 

High Todhill. 

Mathew' Wallace, Raitliill. 

32. 

Galston. 

Old Walls. 

Robert Fleming, BnllhiU. 

33. 

Kirkoswakl. 

Kirklands. 

William Ramsay, Bimykill. 

34. 

Monkton and Prestwick. 

Howland. 

James Craig, Whiteside. 

33. 

New Cumnock. 

RottenyanL 

William Millar, WhiteliilL 

30. 

Ochiltree. 

Watston. 

James Murdoch, Laigli Taibeg. 

37. 

Som and Dalgain. 

Westtown. 

Charles Baird, North Blairkipp. 

38. 

Straiton. 

Longcroft. 

Thomas Lennox, GooseliiU. 

39. 

Stewarton. 

Castleton. 

Robert Stillie, Kirkmuir. 

40. 

Tarbolton. 

Langlands. 

Robert Neill, West Doura. 



BANFFSHIRE. 


41. 

Grange. 

Berryleys. 

James Murray, Westerton. 

42. 

Keith. 

Montgrew. 

Adam Christie, New Mill of Keitlu 

43. 

Marnoch. 

Janefield. 

Robert Bedford, Knockorth. 

44. 

Strathavon. 

St Bridget. 

Alexander Watson, Inverlochy. 



BERWICKSHIRE. 

43. 

Cockburaspath. 

Linhead. 

Robert Dewar, HilL 

40. 

Coldstream. 

Ramrig. 

William Cleghorn, Simprin Mains. 

47. 

Eccles. 

Eccles. 

Thomas Slater, Eccles Toft. 

48. 

Lammermoor. 

Godscroft. 

James Renton, Godscroft. 

49. 

Lauderdale. 

Newmills. 

Andrew Tofts, Hindside HilL 

50. Westruther. 

Bassendeanhill 

Robert Hill, Dods. 




PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1874. 


Cl 


NO. NAME or SOCIETY. 

31. Arran. 

32. Bute. 


53. Caithness. 


54. Hillfoots. 


55. Cumbemanld. 

50. East Kilpatrick. 

57. Kilmaronock and Bonhill. 
38. Kirkintilloch. 


59. Glencairn. 

00. Keir, 

61. Kirkconnel. 

62. Lochmahen. 

63. Mid-Nithsdale. 

64. TmwaltL 


65. Currie. 

66. Glencovse Mains. 

67. Lasswade. 

68. Liberton. 

69. Mid-Lothian. 

70. Penicuik. 

71. Temple. 

72. West Calder. 


73. Central Morayshire. 

74. Elgin (Western. District). 

75. Rafford. 

76. Rothes and Spey mouth. 

77. Spey, Avon, <fce. 

78. Strathspey. 

79. Urquhart. 


80. Audit ermuchtv. 

81. Crossgates. 

82. Dunnikier. 

83. Howe of Fife. 

84. Largo. 

85. Leslie. 

86. North of Fife. 


87. Mains of Strathmartine. 
S8. Tannadice and Oathlaw. 


89. Humble and Fala. 


BUTE AND ARRAN. 

PLACE OF COMPETITION. SILVEII MEDAL AW ADDED TO 

Clachaig. Colin McGregor, Shedog. 

Auchenteerie. Alex. Montgomerie, Auchenteerie. 


CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 

Standstill. John Brims, Whitefield. 


CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 

Aitkenhead. 'William Taimey, Broadcarss. 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


Condorat. 

Templcfann. 

Mains. 

Wallflut. 


Alex. Allan, Westwood. 

William Renwick, Castle. 

John Bilsland, Plains. 

William Duncan, Auchendavle. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Castlehill. 
New Mams. 
Eastside. 
West Croft. 
Floors. 
Hazlerigg. 


Thomas Coulthart, Stewarton. 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, Boatcroft. 
William Gibson, Bnrnfoot. 
Andrew Tweedie, Redhall. 
William Campbell, New Cample. 
James Hiddelston, Hazelrigg. 


EDINBURGHSHIRE. 


Baberton Mains. 
Glencoise Mains. 
Moat. 

Broomliills. 
Coekpen. 4 
Lawhead. 
Esperston. 
Polbeth. 


David Hook, Shothead. 

Thomas Peden, Glencross Mains. 
John Hunter, Wester Melville. 
Alex. Pennycoolc, Fullford. 
Thomas Greig, Pavduvine. 
George Denholm, Halls. 

William Bums, Moorfoot 
Thomas Graham, Rosebank. 


ELGINSHIRE. 


East grange. 

Maubeen. 

Broddoch. 

Dundurcas. 

Bailindallocli. a l 

Dallacliapple. 

Broomlnll. 


Finlay Campbell, Househlll. 
Walter Giant, Scotstonhill 
Alex. M‘Arthur, Mains of Burgie. 
William McDonald, Glen of Rothes 
John Smith, Dnimin. 

John Smith, Pollowkk. 

Alex. French, Corskie. 


FIFEhlllRE. 


Falkland House Farm 
Vantage Ford el 
Wester Balbcggie. 
Rankeillour. 

Cairn. 

Ingrie. 

Balhelvie. 


John Kirk, Well riel d. 

James Nellies, Blaeklaw. 
Andrew Wright, Dunnikier 
Alex. Hay, Newhall. 

James Wilson, Cairn. 

David Leighton, Farmlands. 
James Kinnear, Luthrie Bank. 


FORFARSHIRE. 

Middle Cragie. John Wilson, Mill of Mains. 

Baldonkie. David Whytock, Glen OgiL 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

Fala Mains. David Whitson, Blackshiels. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1874. 


NO. NAME ON SOCIETY. 
00. Abernothy. 

01. Baden och. 

02 Dutliil. 

03. Inverness. 

04. Inverness. 

03. St rath d earn. 

' 9G. Stiathnairn. 


97. Burns. 

OS. Netherley. 

99. Nigg. 

100. Poitletlien. 

101. Bickailon and Urie. 

102. Strachan. 


3 03. Crossmichael. 

104. Glenkens. 

103. Kirkpatrick Durham. 
100. Kirkcudbright. 

107. New Abbey. 

105. Herrick. 


109. Abingtcn. 

110. Cad tier. 

111. Caldenvaterhead. 

112. Carmunuoek. 

113. Carstairs. 

114. East Kilbride. 

115. Hamilton. 

11G. New MonklancL 
117. Old MonklancL 
IIS. Wiston and Roberton. 


119. Black bum. 

120. Kinneil 

121. West Lothian. 


322 Avdclaeh 
123. Nannshiie. 


124. Burray. 

124. liousay. 

J2G. SliapinsI ay 
327. South Ronjldahny. 

128. Tankerness. 

129. Unst 

110. West Mainland. 


231. Eddleston. 

132. Macbielull 

133. Manor. 

134. Newlands 

135. West Linton. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

PLACE OF COMPETITION. SILVEIt MEDAL A WADDED TO 

Abemethy Manse. Donald MTntosh, Croftronam 
Nuide. * John Kennedy, Pitmain. 

Inverlaidnan. Alex. MTntosh, Mullochard. 

Oldtown of CuldutheL John M‘Kenzie, Kerrowaird. 
Polmaillie. Simon Fraser, Dmmnadrochit. 

Clurie. ilex. Gordon, Dalmigavie Mains 

Daviot. Angus Robb, Vie v hill. 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 


Bankhead. 

Mains of Netlierley. 
Altens. 

Bourtreebusli. 

Con-ton. 

Tillygownie. 


John Petrie, Quithilhead. 
George Milne, Craig wells 
James Foi-rest, Kincorth 
William Masson, Balquharn. 
William Moir, Backburn. 
Robert Shepherd, naugh. 


STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


Hillowton. 

Dalaman. 

Boghall. 

Lowbanks. 

Overton. 

Rascan’el. 


David Bell, Chapmanton. 
William Stewart, Bumfoot. 
James Nivison, Lairdlaugh. 
William Haugh, Bombie. 
David Young, Gibbonhill. 
Samuel Caldow, Netlierlaw 


LANARKSHIRE. 


Stonnyburn. 

Bearyards. 

Easterhouse. 

Mid Netherton. 

Cowford. 

Netherton. 

Browntod. 

Rochshalloch. 

Coatbridge. 

Little Galla. 


George Lindsay, Nether Abington. 
James Cameron, Buchlay. 

Thomas Waddell, Southrigg. 

Alex. Crawford, Meikle Dripps 
Thomas Scott, Netherton 
James Borland, Duncamigg 
Stewart Smith, Neilsland. 

William Muir, Moss-side. 

David Walker, Gartvain. 

John Stoddart, Newton of Weston. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 

Seafield. John Cmickshanks, Standhill 

Nether Kinneil. John Robertson, Lochhouse. 

Bridgend. Alex. Gray, Threemiletown. 


NAIRNSHIRE. 

Mains of Glenferness. Alex. Mackay, Fleenasmore. 
Lochloy. Alex. Kinnaird, Ballyknockan 


ORKNEY. 


N. Field. 

Westness. 

Strathoid. 

Smiddy Banks. 

Hall of Tankerness. 
Springfie’d. 

How. 


John Wards, Burray Mains. 
John Harold, Sangskael. 
John Sclater, Balfour Mains. 
Alex. Thomson, Bernedale. 
James Biemner, Campston. 
John M‘Gregor, Hillside. 
David Stanger, Garson. 


PEEBLESSHIRE. 


Windylaws. 

Machiehill. 

Milton. 

Wester Deans. 
Linton Cottage. 


James Fleming, DarnhalL 
John Hutchison, Garvald. 

James Robertson, Haswellsykos. 
William Rankin, Easter Deans. 
James Penny cook, Garvald, 
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PERTHSHIRE. 


so. 

SAME OP SOCIETY. 

PLACE OF COMPETITION - . SILVER MEDAL AWAEDT.lt lo 

136. 

Ardoch. 

Wliitestown. 

Andrew Kettles, Townhead. 

137. Arnpiior. 

South Flanders. 

William M‘Gibbon, Faraway 

13S. 

Auchterarder and Blackford. 

Newbiggings. 

Charles King, Newbiggings 

130. 

Blair-Drammond, Ac. 

Cambus-Drennie. 

Walter Hallum, Rossbuni Lane. 

140. 

Breadalbane (Eastern Disi). 

Mains of Murthly. 

Duncan M‘Laren, Comrie Fam. 

141. 

Breadalbane (Western Dist.) 

Dali. 

Donald Campbell, Craggan. 

142. 

Callander. 

Auchenlaich. 

Alex. Mackinnon, Bracklantl. 

143. 

Comrieand UpperStrathearn Strowan. 

William M‘Kenzie, Balmuick 

144. 

Culross. 

Balgownie Mains 

George Spittal, Culross. 

145. 

Drummond Castle. 

Muirside. 

Thomas Marshall, Templemill. 

146. 

Foss and Strathtummel. 

Kynachan. 

Alex Stewart, Foss. 

147. 

Glenalmond 

Aldie. 

Daniel Anderson, East Buclianiy 

14S. 

Glenlyon. 

Roro More. 

Duncan M‘Nab, Moar. 

149. 

Kilmadock. 

Row. 

Archibald M‘Laren, Glenquhilk. 

170. 

Madderty. 

Newraw. 

William Dewar, Ardbenme. 

151. 

Methven. 

Busby. 

Donald Patton, Cargates. 

152. 

MidD. of Athole and Tullymet Guay. 

Thomas M‘Donald, Haugh of Kilmomh 

133. 

Monzievaird and Sti ov an. 

Loclierlour. 

Alex. Jack, Braincroft. 

354. 

Moulin. 

Plains of Ballyonkan. 

William Brown, Auelilat. 

153. 

Port of Monteith. 

Castle Farm. 

William Blair, Hilton of Cai di o&s. 

156. 

B anno cli. 

Craiganour. 

Alex. M‘Dougall, Innerhadden. 

157. 

St Martins 

Bandirran. 

James Slidders, Middleton. 

15b. 

Stratlibraar. 

Tomnagalrn. 

Alex. Campbell, Balchraggan 

159. 

Strathearn (Central). 

Cairnie. 

Daniel Douglas, Calfiv ard 

160. 

Strathord. 

Little Tulliebelton. 

James Malcolm, Farkhill. 

161. 

Struan, Ac. 

Calvine. 

John Campbell, Calvine. 

162. 

Thornhill 

Myme. 

James Patterson, Stack O’Broom 

163. 

Trinity Gask. 

Lowbank. 

Charles Barclay, West Mill of Cask 

16*4. 

Weem 

Weem Hotel Farm. 

Duncan Leslie, Balhomas. 



RENFREWSHIRE. 

165. 

Catheart and Eastw ood. 

Cathcarr. 

Robei t Watson, Sheep Park. 

1<>6. 

Eaglesham. 

Highcraig. 

James Crawford, Nether Craig 

137. 

Erskine. 

Glenshinnocli 

John Park, Glenshinnocli. 

10S. 

Greenock,* Gourock, Ac. 

Larchfleld. 

Thomas Crawford, Kilbride. 

169. 

Kilbarchan. 

Milliken. 

James Lang, Blackstone. 

170. 

Inchinnan. 

Town of Incliinnan. 

Alex. Shearer, Blythswood. 

171. 

Kilmalcolm and Port-Glasgow. Carsemeadow. 

James Crawford, East Kilbride 



ROSS-SHIRE. 


172. 

Black Isle. 

Tullich. 

William Ross, Manse of Knockbain. 

17 >. 

Easter Ross 

Ballinti ain. 

Hector Mitchell, Bogbain. 

171, 

Femntosh. 

Kmkell. 

Mui’do M*Rae, Conon Biae. 

175 

Lewes. 

Melbost. 

William Naughton, nolm 

176. 

Wester Ross. 

Dochcarty. 

Alex. M‘Donald, Coul. 



ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

177. 

Border Union. 

Rutherford. 

Thomas Tliomson, Stobswoodfo; t 

178 

Lilliesleaf. 

Henniston. 

Charles Wliite, Spital. 



STIRLINGSHIRE. 

179. 

Bannockburn, Rican, Ac. 

Auchenbov ie. 

John M‘Laren, Greenyards. 

l8(). 

Craigforth and Touch. 

Kingspark. 

Alex. Scott, Falliainch. 

I SI. 

Eastern Dist. of Stirlingshire. 

, Carmuirs. 

Henry Small, Bonnyfield. 

Is2. 

Gargunnoch. 

Inch of Leckie. 

Robert Inglis, Kipdarroeh 

181. 

Strathendrick. 

Gartness. 

James Paul, Drumquham. 



WIGTOWNSHIRE. 

Ib4. 

New Luce. 

Mains of Larg. 

John M'Quistin, Balneil. 

185. 

Old Luce. 

Back of the Wall. 

James M‘Carlie, Campbell’s Croft. 

186. 

Penningham, Ac. 

Challoch. 

John Monteith, Mains of Macheimo *e. 

3S7 

Ilhins of Galloway. 

Dunskev. 

Alex. Lamb, Gallon lull. 


187 Minor Silver Medals, L.56, 2s. 
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Y.—COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

1. BEST KEPT COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

Aberdeenshire. 


Bine ... 


Cottage L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

L.l 

ft 

0 


Alexander Birss 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


William K elm an 

<lo. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


William Kelinan 

Gaiden L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

I 

6* 

0 


William Stewart 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Alexander Bowman 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

0 

0 


John Collie (1st Prize 
1873.) 

m | do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

Kincardine o'Sul .. 

....James Mathison 

Cottage L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


James Graham 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


J ames Skinner 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


James Mathison 

Garden L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


Janies Philip 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


James Skinner 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

<) 

0 


Edinburghshire. 




Baler no and (Jurrh . 

_James Paterson 

Garden L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

U 

0 


David Gardner 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


James Buckle 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


•James. Morgan (1st P>±e ) j 

0 

G 

0 


m isio) 

) 





IjAN UiKSIIIRE. 




MuHirk . 

....Jeanie Wilson 

Cottage L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


James Gray 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Robert Heron 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


Robert Heron 

Garden L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


James Gray 

do. 

0 10 

0 


John Gemmel 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


Liniithgowshire. 




Dulmeny and Queensferry Mrs Masterton 

Cottage 

1 

0 

0 


Mrs Patterson 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Mrs Begbie 

do. Minor Sil\er Medal 

1) 

6 

0 


Thomas Cochrane 

Garden L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

« 

0 


Angus Nicolson 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


William Hunter 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 

Kirkliston . 

....Mrs John Weston 

Cottage L1 and Minor Silver Medal 

] 

G 

f> 


Mrs John Ritchie 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Mrs Alex. Kinnaird 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


John Ritchie 

Gaiden LI and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


John M‘Kenzie 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Weston 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 


Andrew Borthwiek 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 

' 

{1st Prize in 1873.) 

* 





. Perthshire. 




J whtentrder . 

.John McLaren 

Cottage L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

6 

0 


Miss Penney 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


James Hutton 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

0 

0 


John Whittet 

Garden L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


Mrs Dingwall 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Miss Penney 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

Bumbarncy .. . 

. .Andrew Geddes 

Cottage L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


John Campbell 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Peter Hood 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

ft 

0 


John Campbell 

Garden L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 


Walter Tavlor 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


Peter Hood 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 

Diamine/ . 

....James Duncan 

do. L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

G 

0 

Robert Fergusson 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


John Scobie 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 

G 

0 

For a and* any . 

....Archibald Fare 

do. L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

6 

0 


Carry forward, L3J 10 0 
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Brought forward, 

L.35 10 

itmhnnv . 


Garden 


0 10 


Robert Buchan 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 


John Tod (1st Prize, in 1S73.) do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 


..Helen Sim 

Cottage L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 


Marv Donaldson 

do. 


0 10 


Jane Wilkie 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

o e 


Alexander Douglas 

Garden L.l and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 


Margaret Gollan 

do 


0 10 


Mary Rae 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 


L.40 16 0 


2. MEDALS FOR COTTAGES AND GARDENS AND GARDEN PRODUCE. 

Medium Silver Medals were awarded to the following:— 


Aberdeenshirf. 


t 'ttny..,. . 


Cottage 


Walter Paterson 

Garden 

Crimonmor/ate . 


Cottage 


Robert Ritchie 

Garden 

Fuitvay . 

.Mrs Glennie 

Cottage 


William Lowl 

Garden. 

Kefr . 

.William Greig 

Cottage 


Levis Stewart 

Garden 

KtnneJlar . 

....Mrs Duncan 

Cottage 


Charles Beaton 

Atrshire. 

Garden 

Mauchline . 

.Hugh Wilson 

Garden Produce 


Dumbartonshire. 


Vale of Levan and Dumbarton .... 


Garden 


James Miller 

Edinburghshire. 

Garden 

Roslin . 

.John Wright 

Garden and Garden Produce 


Peter Torrance 

Kincardineshire:. 

Flower Plot 

Feltercairn . 

..David Carnegie 

Garden 


George Allan Dickson 

Garden 

Mearns . 


Garden Produce 


Alexander Stephen 

Lanarkshire. 

Garden 

Eastern District of Glasgoic . 


Flower Plot 


James M‘Crossin 

Garden 

ffutchesontoicn Gardens . 

.James Leith, jun. 

Garden Produce 


Samuel Allison 

Flower and Vegetable Plot 

Victoria Gardens , Glasgow . 


Flower and Vegetable Plot 


Alexander C. Todd 

Flower and Vegetable Plot 

Shettleston . 

.John Stoddart 

Collection of Flowers 


John Stoddait 

Collection of Vegetables ] 

Uddingston ... 


Cottage 


Edward Boyes 

Linlithgowshire. 

Garden 

EcdemacJian . 


Cottage 


Peter Maxwell 

Peeblesshire. 

Garden 

West Linton ... 

Perthshire. 

Garden 

Logiealmond and Glenalmond..... 


Cottage 


Robert Wilson 

Garden 

Stiosgarbh . 


Garden Produce 

Weem and Breadalbam .. 


Garden 


3G Medium Silver Medals, L.1S, 18s. 


e 
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VI. VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION—APRIL 1374. 


Edwin Faulkner, Manchester, 

General Examination, 

Med. Gold Medal, 

L.6 2 

A H. Darwell, Northwich, 

Piactical Examination, 

Med, Gold Medal, 

6 2 

Edwin Faulkner, Manchester 

Do. 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

R W. Matthew's, Alford, Lincoln, 

Do. 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

CLASS EXAMINATIONS—APRIL 1874. 



Edinburgh Veterinary College. 



’William Gladstone, Yetholm, 

Ho - se Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Do. do. 

Comparative Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Do. do. 

Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

John Corbett, Simonbum, 

Physiology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Do. do. 

Chemistry, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Do. do. 

Materia Medica and Toxicology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

J. R. U. Dewar, Midmar, 

General Proficiency, 

Silver Medal, 

0 IG 

New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


William Anderson, Keith, 

Horse Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

C. P. Lyman, Boston, U.S., 

Cattle Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Edwin Faulkner, Manchester, 

Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Do. do. 

Physiology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Thomas Gibson, Femiehirst, 

Chemist! y, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

G. H. Fenton, Doncaster, and ) A j 5 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

a L. Ragg, Sheffield, j 


_ Silver Medal, 

0 16 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 



Samuel Gillespie, Ballymena, 

Physiology and Histology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Do. do- 

Diseases of Cattle, <fcc., 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

James Cochrane, Lanark, 

Diseases of Horses, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

CLASS EXAMINATIONS—JULY 1874. 


Edinburgh Veterinary College. 



W. C. M‘Cracken, Whithorn, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


William Barnes, Tarporley, 

Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

Robert Moore, West Brunton, 

Chemistry, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

John W.Marsland. Staleybridge, 

Materia Medica, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

J. O’Sullivan, Cork, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 



G. H. Elder, Angus, 

Anatomy, 

Sjlver Medal, 

0 16 

John B. Moore, Glasgow, 

Chemistry, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

John Bryce, Stirling, 

Materia Mediea, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

William Semple, Glasgow, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 




L.34 12 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l> 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

O' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


VII. AGRICULTURAL CLASS, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

John Bramwell, Blackaddie, Sanquhar, and \ . f . . . L.5 0 

Robert W. E. Murray, Housebyres, Galashiels, j ** ( . . . 3 0 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 

1. Essays and Reports— Money Premiums and Medals, 

2. Steeling Show, 1873, ....... 

3. Inverness Show —Money Premiums and Medals, .... 

4. District Shows :— 

Stock, ...... L.434 0 0 

Dairy Produce, . . . . . 7 2 0 

Special Grants—Edinburgh Christmas Club, L.50; Ayr¬ 
shire Association, L.20, . . - - 70 0 0 

Local Societies—Medals in aid of Premiums, given 

by (307), . . . . . 161 3 6 

Ploughing Associations—Medals to (187), . . <36 2 0 

5. Cottages and Gardens— Money Premiums and 41 Minor Silver Medals, 

L.40, 16s ; 36 Medium Silver Medals, L.18, 18s., 

6. Veterinary Department—M edals to Students, .... 

7. Agricultural Chair, Edinburgh University—P rizes to Class, 


L.10 0 


L.125 1 
0 16 
1819 6 


728 7 £ 

59 U O 
34 12 O 
10 0 o 


L.2777 17 0 


<?> <Z> If ?> I g><? | 9 I 900? 
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< STATE OF THE FUNDS 

OF 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGBICULIUEAL SOCIETY 

At 30th NOVEMBER 1874. 


I. INVESTMENTS ON BONDS — 

Heritable Bonds,.£12,279 16 0 

Hallway Debenture Bonds, ..... 10,500 0 0 

£22,779 16 0 

11. Debenture Stock— 

£3000 North British Railway 44 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
at £105,. 3,150 0 0 

HI. Value of Bank Stocks at 30th November 1874— 

£2,218, 6s. 5d. Bank of England Stock, at £256, £5,678 18 0 
6,102, 7s. 8d. Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, 

at £231, . . . 14,096 10 1 

2,000, 0s. Od. British Linen Co. Bank Stock, 

at £288, . . . 5,760 0 0 

1,062, 10s. Od. Commercial Bank of Scotland, 

at £317, - . . 3,368 2 6 

1,250, 0s. Od. National Bank of Scotland, 

at £318, . . . 3,975 0 0 

- -32,S78 10 7 

£12,633, 4s. Id. 

Note. —The original cpst of these Bank Stocks was £18,154, 9s. 8d., 
showing a profit at present prices of £14,724, Os, lid. 

IV. Ten Shares (£500) of the British Fishery Society, valued at 200 0 0 

V. Arrears of Members, considered Recoverable, . . 45 18 6 

VI. Balance due by Royal Bank on Current Account, . 285 19 2 

£59,340 4 

Deduct— Due to Building Fund, as below, . . . 654 11 

Amount of Funds, £58,685 13 0 

VII. Building Fund— 

1. Estimated Value of Buildings, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, £3,100 0 0 

2. Sum invested in Railway Debenture Bond, . , 1,000 0 0 

3. Due by General Funds as above, being deposited with Royal 

Bank at 30th November 1873, £598, 5s. Id., and Interest 

on Building Fund tor year, £56, 6$. 2d., . , 654 11 3 

£4,754 11 3 

VIII. Furniture— 

Estimated Value of Furniture, Paintings, Books, &c., . £1,000 0 0 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Convener of Finance Committee. 
GRAHAM BINNY, Mmher of Finance Committee. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Auditor. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the HIGHLAND and 

CHARGE. 

1 . Balance due by the Royal Bank of Scotland at 30tb November 1873, £244 11 3 

2. Sum in Deposit Receipt with Royal Bank of Scotland of date 13th 

November 1873, . . . . . • 500 0 0 

3. Sum deposited ■with Ro\ al Bank of Scotland on account of Building 

Bund, • ..59S 5 1 

4. Arrears of Annual Subscriptions outstanding at 30th 

November 1873, ..... £38 15 6 

Whereof due by Members compounding for life, I 
and thereby extinguished, £5, 7s. Od. ; since 
ordered to be written off as irrecoverable, £18, 8s., 23 15 0 


5. Arrears of Stall Rents from Stirling Show, . 


"6 4 6 

6. Income from Investments— 

(1.) Interest on Heritable Bonds— 

On £10,979 16 0 at 4 per cent., 

. S £439 3 

8 

1,300 0 0 at 4| per cent.. 

58 10 

0 

£12,279 16 0 

£497 13 

8 

Less Income Tax, . 

4 19 

0 


£492 14 S 

(2.) Interest on Debenture Bonds at 4 per cent.— 

On £10,000 for year, . . £400 0 0 

500 from 1st August 1873 to 

11th November 1874, 25 14 0 


£10,500 425 14 0 

Less Income Tax, . 4 8 11 

- 421 5 1 

(3.) Interest on £3000 Debenture Stock at 4J 

percent., .... £127 10 0 

Less Income Tax, . . 16 6 

- 126 3 6 

(4.) Interest on Bank Account, . . . . 4 15 5 

(5.) Interest on Deposit Receipt of £500 with Royal 

Bank of Scotland, for half-year to I4th May 1874, 7 14 8 

(6 .) Dividends on Bank Stock— 

On £2,218 6 5 Bank of England, £221 17 6 
6,102 7 8 Royal Bank of Scotland, 564 9 6 
2,000 0 0 British Linen Co. Bank, 260 0 0 
1,062 10 0 Commercial Bank, . 164 13 9 
1,250 0 0 National Bank of Soot., 200 0 0 

- 1,411 0 9 

£12,633 4 1 

(7.) Dividend on £500 Stock of the British Fishery Society,. 

Xote .—Owing to exceptional circumstances, no 
Dividend has this year been paid on this Stock. 


7. Income from Building Fund— 

Interest on Debenture Bond for £1000 at 4 per cent., 

£40, less tax, Ss. 4d., . . . . . £39 11 8 

Interest on Deposits with Royal Bank of Scotland— 

On £598, 5s. Id., for half-year to Whit¬ 
sunday 1874, . . . £9 10 0 

On £627, 30s. Id., for half-year to Mar¬ 
tinmas 1S74, . . . 7 4 6 

-. 16 14 6 


8. Subscriptions— 

Annual Subscriptions, ..... £799 15 6 
Life Subscriptions, . . . . . 1009 4 0 


9. Subscriptions to Chemical Department, 

10. Receipts from Inverness Show (exclusive of premiums), per separate 
States, . . . . . . . 


2,463 1 4 


56 6 


1,808 19 (*> 
. 54 10 0 


417 11 1 


Sum of Charge, £6,159 1 8 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND for the YEAR 1873-74. 

DISCHARGE. 

1. Establishment Expenses, viz.— 

Salary to Secretary for year to Martinmas 1874, . . . £850 0 0 

Clerk, £300; Junior Clerk, £127,10s., tor year to 1st October 1874, 427 10 (> 

Messenger, £70,10s., and allowance to Widow ot former Messenger, 

£21, . ..91 10 0 

£1,369 0 0 

Feu-Duty, £28 ; Taxes, £37. 3s. lOd. ; Water Duty, £1, 10s., . 66 13 10 

Coals and Coke, £13, Is.; Gas, £6, 9s. lid. : Insurance Premium, 

£3, 17s. 6d.,.23 8 5 

Repairs, Painting, and Furnishings, £29,17s. 7d.; Sweeping Vents, 

17s.,.30 14 7 

£1,489 16 10 

2. Fee to Auditoi ot Accounts, for year to 30th November 1873, . 50 0 0 

3. Fee to Practical Engineer tor half-year to 1st July 1874, . . 10 0 0 

4. Fees to Examiners, . . . . . . 22 12 4 

5. Agricultural Chair— 

Grant to Professor, £150; Prizes to Class, £10, . . . 16i> 0 0 

6. Chemical Department- - 

Salary to the late Professor Anderson. Glasgow, £300; Assistant 
for year, £150, ....... 450 0 o 

7. Veterinary Department— 

Allowance to Professor of Veterinary Surgery, £26, 5s ; to Professor 
of Cattle Pathology, £100; Medals to Students, £34,12s., . 160 17 0 

8. Society’s Transactions—P rinting, Binding, and Circulating Trans¬ 

actions, £445, Is. 9d., less Sum received for Sale of Transactions, 

£31, 11s. Id.,.413 lo 8 

9. Ordinary Printing and Lithographing, £89 ; Advertising, £69, 4s. 

8d .; Stationery, &c., £42, 16s. ; Postage and Receipt Stamps, 

£43, 10s.; Bank and Post Office Charges and Telegrams, £4,16s. 

lOd. ; Business Accounts, £1, 15s. 2d., . . . 251 2 8 

10. Travelling Expenses of the Secretary, attending Meetings, . 13 5 0 

11. Subscriptions to Public Societies—Scottish Meteorological Society, 

£20 ; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, £5, . 25 0 0 

12. Paintings of Animals by Gonrlay Steell, Esq., R.S.A., . 80 0 0 

13. Miscellaneous Payments—R eporting General Meetings, £3, 3s.; 

Handsels, £1, 4s. 6d.; Refreshments to Examiners, £3, 9s.; Hire 
of Van, &c., 15s. 6d.; Vote for Illumination of Hall on occasion 
of Marriage of H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, £25; Repairing 
Poultry Fronts, £6,16s.; Re-engraving Medals, 15s. 6d.; Posting 
Bills, 4s. 6d.; Travelling Expenses of Judge, 10s. Cd., . . 4118 6 

14. Premiums— 

Kelso Show, 1872.£13 10 6 

Stirling Show, 1873. 205 4 0 

Inverness Show, 1S74, .... 1519 16 6 

District Competitions, 1873, .... 555 8 0 

Ploughing Competitions, 1873-74. . . . 56 2 0 

Vote to Edinburgh Christmas Club, 1873, . . 50 0 0 

Vote to Ayrshire Agricultural Association, 1873, . 20 0 0 

Vote to Unst Society, 1873, . . . . 20 0 0 

Essays and Reports, 1873, . . . . 189 8 0 

- 2,629 9 0 

15. Arrears of Subscriptions to be stiuck off as irrecoverable, . . 29 12 0 

16. Arrears of Subscriptions considered recoverable, . . . 45 18 6 

17. Balance in Royal Bank of Scotland at 30th November 1874, - 285 19 2 

Sum of Discharge, £6,159 1 8 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Convener of Finance Committee. 
GRAHAM BINNY, Member of Finance Committee. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Auditor. 

Edinburgh, 6th January 1875. 
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ABSTRACT OF ACCOUNTS- 

CHARGE. 

1. Local Subscriptions— 

Voluntary Assessment on Proprietors— 

Inverness-shire, . 

Elginshire, 

Ross-shire, 

Cromartyshire, , 

Caithness-shire, . 

Sutherlandshire, . 

Nairnshire, 

Town of Inverness, 


iy r> 
208 13 2 
240 0 y 
9 19 3 
159 0 0 
50 0 0 
66 3 8 
50 0 O 


Local Societies— 

Black Isle Society, 

North and West of Sutherland 
Farmers 3 Club, 

Sutherland Farmers’ Club, 
Caithness Farmer^’ Society, 
Wester Ross Farmers’ Club, 
Nairnshire Farmers’ Society, 


<£1,349 16 3 


£25 0 0 

5 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 

- 105 0 <> 


2. Amount collected during the Show- 
Drawn at Gates, 

Drawn at Horse Ring, 

Catalogues and Awards sold, . 
Drawn at Lecture on Plant Life, 


£906 3 0 
90 9 6 
124 6 0 
0 14 6 


3. Rent op Stalls, 

4. Rent op Refreshment Booths, 

5. Rent op Attendants’ Accommodation, 

6. Manure Sold in Yard, 

7. Interest from Royal Bank, . 


£1,454 16 3 


1,121 13 O 
687 5 O 
87 10 0 
25 10 O' 
12 0 O 
3 19 9 


Balance, 


£3,392 14 0 
1,102 5 5 


£4,494 19 5 

Note. —To the above Balance of . . . £1,102 5 5 

There mnst be added the Premiums un¬ 
drawn at 30th November, amountingto 299 10 0 


Making the probable expense to the Society, £1,401 1 5_5 
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INVERNESS SHOW, 1874. 

DISCHARGE. 

1. Show-Yard Expenditure—* 

Fitting up, £1,491.—Rent of Seafield Park, ,£126.— 
Customs on Stock and Implements, £52, 10s.— 
Water Supply to Yard, £10.—Fire Brigade, 
£2, 10s.—Miscellaneous, £1, 7s. lid., . 

2. Fodder and Bedding for Stock, 

3. Police Force and Detectives, .... 

4. Travelling Expenses of Judges, Secretary, <fcc., 

5. Hotel and other bills for Directors, Judges, &c., 

6. Tickets for President’s Dinner for do., 

7. Music in Show-Yard, at Dinner, &c., . 

8. Printing Catalogues, Awards, &c., and Lithographing 

Tickets, Badges, &c., .... 

9. Advertising and Posting Bills, 

10. Allowance to Local Secretary, £21. — to Practical 

Engineer, £18, 18s.—and to Local Veterinary In¬ 
spector, £10, . 

11. Assistants, Porters, and Attendants, . 

12. Postage and Receipt Stamps, .... 

13. Miscellaneous Outlays, £6,12s., and Chemicals for 

Lecture on Plant Life, £9, 16s. lid., 


£1,683 7 11 
219 6 4 
32 15 5 

264 5 6 

300 10 3 
28 14 0 
68 4 1 

179 0 0 
66 12 6 


49 18 0 
41 10 O 
24 10 0 

16 8 11 


Amount of General Expenses, £2,975 2 11 
14. Premiums awarded, . . . £1,819 6 6 

Less those still undrawn, . 299 10 0 

-—- 1,519 16 6 

/ 


/ 



ANTHONY MURRAY, Convener of Finance Committee. 
GRAHAM BINNY, Member of Finance Committee. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Auditor. 


Edinburgh, &h January 1875. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the ARGYLL NAVAL FUND 

for 1873-74. 

CHARGE. 


1. Funds as at 30tlx November 3870- 
Loans— 

On Heiitable Bonds, . 

On Debenture Bond by Caledonian Railway Company, 


Dlblniuee Stock of the North Biitish Railway Co., 


Bvlance in Bank at 30th November 1873, 


* 


£3,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

£4,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

£5,200 

0 

0 

321 

11 

(-> 


2. Income received— 

On £3,000 Heritable Bond at 4 per cent, 

£120; less Tax, £1, 3s. lid., . . £118 16 1 

On £1,200 North British Railway Debenture 
Stock at 4|-per cent., £51; less Tax,10s.7d., 50 9 5 

On £1,000 Debenture Bond by Caledonian 
Railway Company at 4 per cent., £40 ; 
less Tax, £8s. 4d.,. . . 39 11 8 


£ 5,521 11 6 


£208 17 2 

On Bank Account for year to 30th Novem¬ 
ber 1874,. 2 19 2 

- 211 16 4 


StM OF CHARGE, 


£5,733 7 10 


DISCHARGE. 

1. Allowances to tbe following Five Recipients— 

Samuel Ewing, twelfth year, . . £40 0 0 

Everard Ellison Maxwell, eleventh year, . . . 40 0 0 

George Pirie, eighth year, ... 40 0 0 

Andrew F. Balfour, thiid year, . 40 0 0 

Robert A. J. Montgomerie, second j ear, . . 40 0 0 


2. Funds as at 30th November 1874— 

Loans— 

On Heritable Bond, . . . £3,000 0 0 

On Debenture Bond by Caledonian 
Railway Company, . . . 1,000 0 0 


£4,000 0 0 

Debenture St6cic of the Noith Biitish Rail¬ 
way Company, .... 1,200 0 0 


£5,200 0 0 

Balance in Bank at 30th November 1874, 333 7 10 


£200 0 0 


5,533 7 10 


Sum of Discharge, £5,733 7 10 


ANTHONY MURRAY, Convener of Finance Committee. 
GRAHAM BINNY, Member of Finance Committee . 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Auditor. 

Edinburgh, 6th January 1875. 
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GENERAL NOTICE. 


The Highland Society was instituted in the year 1784, and established 
by Eoyal Charter in 1*787. Its operation was at first limited to matteis 
connected with the improvement of the Highlands of Scotland; but the 
supervision of certain departments, proper to that part of the country, having 
been subsequently committed to special Boards of management, several of the 
earlier objects contemplated by the Society were abandoned, while the pro¬ 
gress of agriculture led to the adoption of others of a more general character. 
The exertions of the Society were thus early extended to the whole of Scotland, 
and have, for the greater part of a century, been directed to the promotion of 
the science and practice of agriculture in all its branches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the original title 
of the Society was altered, under a Eoyal Charter, in 1834, to The Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth in the following pages, 
where it will be found that Premiums are offered for Eeports on almost every 
subject connected with the cultivation of the soil, the rearing and feeding of 
stock ; the management of the dairy; the improvement of agricultural 
machinery and implements ; the growth of timber; the extension of cottage 
accommodation ; the applications chemical science ; and the dissemination of 
veterinary information. 

Among the more important measures which have been effected by the Society 
are— 

1. Agricultural Meetings and General Shows of Stock, Implements, Ac., 
held in the principal towns of Scotland, at which exhibitors from all parts of 
the United Kingdom are allowed to compete. 

2. A system of District Shows instituted for the purposes of impxving the 
breeds of Stock most suitable for different parts of the country, anl of aiding 
and directing the efforts of Local Agricultural Associations. 

3. The promotions of Agricultural Education, under powers conferred by a 
supplementary Eoyal Charter, granted in 1856, and authorising “ The Council 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society on Education” to grant 
Diplomas to Students of Agriculture. 

4. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring Certificates on 
Students who have passed through a prescribed curriculum, and who are found, 
by public examination, qualified to practise. 

5. The appointment of a Board of Examiners, and the granting of Eirst and 
Second Class Certificates in Forestry. 

6. The appointment of a Chemist for the purpose of promoting the appli¬ 
cation of science to agriculture. Investigations on subjects of importance are 
conducted in the Laboratory, and published in the Transactions. 

7. The annual publication of the Transactions, which comprehend the Prize 
Eeports, proceedings in the Laboratory and reports of experiments, also an 
abstract of thq business at Board and General Meetings, and other communi¬ 
cations approved of by the Society. 
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CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

r The general business of The Highland and Agricultural Society is 
conducted under the sanction and control of a Royal Charter, which authorises 
the enactment of Bye-Laws. Business connected with Agricultural Education 
is conducted under the authority of a Supplementary Royal Charter, also 
authorising the enactment of Bye-Laws. 

The Office-Bearers consist of a President, Four Vice-Presidents, Thirty 
Ordinary and Ten Extraordinary Directors, a Treasurer, an Honorary and an 
Acting Secretary, an Auditor, and other Officers. 

The Directors meet on the first Wednesday of each month from November 
to June. The proceedings of the Directors are reported to General Meet¬ 
ings of the Society, held in January and in June or July. 

With reference to motions at General Meetings, Bye-Law No. 7. pro¬ 
vides—‘‘That at General Meetings of the Societvno motion or proposal (except 
of mere form or courtesy) shall he submitted or entertained for immediate 
decision, unless notice thereof has been given a week previously to the Board 
of Directors, without prejudice, however, to the competency of making such 
motion or proposal to the effect of its being remitted to the Directors for con¬ 
sideration, and thereafter being disposed of at a future General Meeting.” 

The Council on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, consists of 
Sixteen Members—Nine nominated by the Charter, and Seven elected by 
the Society. The Board of Examiners consists of Ten Members. 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, 
and are elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in January and June or 
July. The ordinary subscription is L.l, 3s. 6d. annually, which may be 
redeemed by one payment, varying, according to the number of previous 
annual payments, from L.l2, 12s. to L.7, Is. Proprietors farming the whole 
of their own lands, whose assessment on the valuation Roll does not exceed 
L.500 per annum, and all Tenant-Farmers, Office-bearers of Local Agricul¬ 
tural Associations, Resident Agricultural Factors, Land Stewards, Foresters, 
Agricultural Implement Makers, and Veterinary Surgeons, none of them 
being also owners of land to an extent exceeding L.500 per annum, are admit¬ 
ted on a subscription of 10s. annually, which may be redeemed by one p<ty - 
ment, varying according to the number of previous annual payments, 
from L.5, 5s. to L.3. According to the Charter, a Member who homo¬ 
logates his Election by paying his first subscription cannot retire until he 
has paid in annual subscriptions, or otherwise, an amount equivalent to a life 
composition. Members having Candidates to propose are requested to state 
whether the Candidate should be on the L1, 3s. 6d. or 10s. list. 

Members of the Society are entitled to apply for District Premiums—to 
report Ploughing Matches for the Medal—to attend Shows free of charge, 
and to exhibit Stock at reduced rates. 

Orders, payable at the Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, are issued by 
the Directors, in name of the parties in whose favour Premiums have been 
awarded. 

All communications must be addressed to “ Fletcher Norton Menzies, 
Esq., Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, No. 3 
George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh” 
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rrsibntf. 


His Royal Highness The PRINCE of WALES. 


His Grace The Duke of HAMILTON and BRANDON. 
Most Noble The Marquis of BUTE. 

Most Noble The Marquis of LORNE, K.T., M.P. 
Right Hon. The Earl of GLASGOW. 


©rlbittarg gradurs. 

Patrick Small Keir of Kindrogan, Pitlochry. 

Robert Scot Skirting, 29 Drummond. Place, Edinburgh. 

Sir David Baird of Newbyth, Bart., Prestonkirk. 

Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart of Allanton, Bart. , Touch, Stirling. 
George Harvey, Wliittingham Alains, Prestonkirk. 

David Milne Home of Wedderbum. 

George Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., Edinburgh. 

John Mttnro, Eaimington, Kelso. 

Sir William C. Bruce of Stenhouse, Bart., Falkirk. 

Sir George Macpherson Grant of Balllndalloch, Bart.,’Ballindalloch. 
John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Arthur Glennie, Femyflat, Bervie. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

P. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

J. Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhairn, Advocate, Edinburgh. 

John Dove, Crosshall, Coldstream, 

H. D. Erskine of Oardross, Stirling. 

Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston. 

Colonel Innes of Learney, Torphins. 

Bryden Monteith, Tower Mains, Liberton. 

Robert Stewart of Ingliston, Ratho. 

Robert Wilson, Burn, Perth. 

The Hon. Greville R. Yeiinon, Auchans House, Kilmarnock. 

Sir Alexander Jardine of Applegarth, Bart., Jardine Hall, Lockerbie- 
Robert Findlay of Springhill, Bailieston. 

Thomas D. Findlay of Easterhill, Tollcross, Glasgow. 

Charles Howatson of Dornel, Daldorch House, Mauchline. 

James Johnstone of Bodesbeck, Capplegill, Moffat. 

John M. Martin, yr. of Auchendennan, Bloomhill, Cardross. 

William S. Walker of Bowland, Edinburgh., 
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ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1875. 


flkfraarbhnrg £K rer * ars * 

The Hon. James Bain, Lord Provost of Glasgow. 

Sir Robert J. Milliken Napier of Milliken, Bart., Johnstone. 

Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart of Blackhall, Bart., Greenock. 

Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke of Crawford, Bart., M.P., Abington- 
Sir Thomas Miles Riddell of Sunart, Bart., Strontian. 

Lt.-Colonel Claud Alexander of Ballochmyle, M.P., Mauchline. 

Colin G. Campbell of Stonefield, Tarbert. 

M. J. Bowden Fullarton, Convener of Bute, Glasgow. 

James Hozier of Mauldslie, Carluke. 

Graham Somervell of Sorn, Mauchline. 

0fitfe-§OTer$, 

The Right Hon. Sir William Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart., Treasurer . 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell of Polloc, Bart., M.P., Honorary Secretary. 
Fletcher Norton Menzies, Secretary . 

Rev. James Grant, D.C.L., D.D., Chaplain. 

James Dewar, F.R.S.B., Assistant Chemist 
Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A., Auditor. 

Murray & Falconer, W.S., Law Agents. 

John Wilson, Professor of Agriculture, University of Edinburgh, Professor of 
Agriculture. 

John Hutton Balfour, M.D., F.R.S.E., Prof, of Botany, University of Edin¬ 
burgh, Professor of Botany . 

David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers* 
Consulting Engineer . 

James D. Park, Practical Engineer . 

Gourlay Steell, R.S.A., Animal Portrait Fainter. 

William Williams, M.R.C.Y.S., Professor of Veterinary Surgery. 

Thomas Wallet, M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Cattle Pathology . ‘ 

Thomas Duncan, Clerk. 

John MacDiarmid, Junior Clerk. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Publishers . 

Neill & Company, Printers. 

Mackay, Cunningham, & Co., Silversmiths. 

Alexander Kirkwood & Son, Medallists. 

John Watherston & Sons, Inspectors of Works. ‘ 

William Simpson, Messenger. 


1 . 

2 . 

a’ 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 


filjairmeit of Cummrtte. 


Agricultural Reports , . 
Argyll Naval Fund , . 

Chemical Department, . 
Cottages s 

District Shows, . 
Finance , 

Forestry Department , . 
General Shows , 

Hall ancl Chambers , 

Law , .... 
Machinery , . 

Ordnance Survey . 
Publications, 

Steam Cultivation , 
Veterinary Department , 


William S. Walker of Bowland. 

Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bait. 
Harry Maxwell Inglis of Loganbank, 

A. Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame. 
Anthony Murray of Dollerie. 

Professor Balfour. 

Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse. 

John Ord ^Mackenzie of Dolphinton. 

Graham Binny, W.S. 

James W. Hunter of Thurston. 

Robert Dundas of Arniston. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Drum. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T. 

Captain Tod of Howden. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1875. 


1. AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

William S. Walker of Bowland, Convener, 

Professor Balfour, Edinburgh. 

,, Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Drum. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

PlOBErt Scot Skirving, 29 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 
P. B. Swtxton, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

Boeert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston. 


2. ARGYLL NAVAL FUND. 

Admiral Sir William J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B., Convex r, 
Graham Binky, W.S., Edinburgh. 

Hew Crichton, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 

Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotseraig, B.N. 


3. CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., Convener. 
Professor Douglas Maclagan, Edinburgh. 

„ Balfour, Edinburgh. 

,, Wilson, Edinburgh. 

George Harvey, Whittingham Mains, Prestonkirk. 

James Melvin, Bounington, Katho. 

George Hope of Bordlands, Lamancha. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

P. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

Bo bert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston. 

Bryden Monteith, Tower Mains, Liberton. 

David Milne Home of Wedderburn. 

John Munro, Fairnington, Kelso. 


4. COTTAGES. 

Harry Maxwell Inglis of Loganbank, Convener. 

The Marquis of Huntly. 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dodphinton. 

Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Dunse. 
J. Pettigrew Wilsun of Polqubairn. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 


5. DISTRICT SHOWS. 

Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Convener. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Alexander Young, Keix Mains, Dunblane. 

Andrew Mitchell, Alloa. 

J. Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim. 

Arthur Glennie, Femyflatt, Bervie. 

Charles Howatson of Dornel, Daldorch House, Mauehline. 

Sir Alexander Jardine of Apidegarth, Bart., Jardine Hall, Lockeibie. 
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6. FINANCE. 

Anthony Murray of Dollerie. Convener. 

Right Hon. Sir William GibsON-Craig of Riccaiton, Ea r. 
Hew Crichton, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 

Thomas A. Hog of Newliston, Knkliston. 

Graham Binny, W.S., Edinburgh. 

William S. Walker of Bowland. 

Robert Stewart of Ingliston, Ratho. 

George Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., Edinburgh. 


7. FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 

Piofessor Baleour, Edinburgh, Convener. 

Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Dr Cleghorn, Stravithy, St Andrews. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Brum. 

Patrick Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries. 

Robert P. Newton of Castlandhill, Polmont Bank, Falhitk. 
Robert Hutchison of Cailowrie, Kirkliston. 

0. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

H. D. Erskine ot Cardross, Stirling. 


8. GENERAL SHOWS. 

Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Convener. 

Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloeh, Bart. 
David Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh. 

Professor Wilson, Edinburgh. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dmkeith. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Alexander Young, Keir Mains, Dunblane. 

William Ford, Hardengreen, Dalkeith. 

Andrew Mitchell, Alloa. * 

James W. Hunter of Thurston, Dunbar. 

Robert Wilson, Dura, Perth. 

Thomas D. Findlay of Easteihill, Tollcross, Glasgow. 
Charles Howatson of Dornel, Daldorch House, Main hline. 
Jas. Johnstone of Bodesbeck, Capplegill, Modal. 

J. M. Martin, yr. of Auchendennan, Bloomhill, Caldron 


9. HALL AND CHAMBERS. 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton, Convener. 

Sir James Gardiner Baird of Saughton Hall, Bait. 
Anthony Murray of Dollerie. 

Graham Binny, W.S., Edinburgh. 

Adam Currok, The Lee, Edinburgh. 

J. Pettigrew W ilson of Polquhairn. 

David Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh. 

William S. Walker of Bowland. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Alexander Dickson, Hermiston. 


10. LAW, 

Graham Binny, W.S., Edinburgh, Convener. 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton, W.S., Edinbuigh. 
William S. Walker of Bowland. 

Anthony Murray of Dollerie, W.S., Edinburgh. 

Hew Crichton, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 

George Auldjo Jamieson, C.A., Edinburgh. 
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u. MACHINERY. 

JamlsW. Hunter of Thurston, Convener. 

David Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Professor Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liber ton. 

Patrick Small Keir of Kindrogan, Pitlochry. 

John Munro, Fairnington, Kelso. 

V. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

T. R. B. Leslie Melville Cartwright, Melville House, Ladybank. 
C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddlestone. 

Robert Wilson, Durn, Perth. 

Egbert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston. 

John Dove, Crosshall, Coldstream. 

Thomas D. Findlay of Easterhill, Tollcross, Glasgow. 

Arthur Glennie, Fernyflatt, Bervie. 

12. ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Egbert Dundas of Arniston, Convener. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

William S. Walker of Bowland 


13. PUBLICATIONS. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Drum, Convener. 

Professor Balfour, Edinburgh. 

William S. Walker of Bowland 

Eobert P. Newton of Castlandhill, Polmont Bank, Falkirk. 
David Milne Home of Wedderburn. 

14. STEAM CULTIVATION. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T., Convener. 

Hon. George Waldegrave Leslie, Leslie House, Leslie. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., Prestonldrk. 
David Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh. 

Professor Wilson, Edinburgh. 

J. W. Hunter of Thurston, Dunbar. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

P. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

Arthur Glennie, Fernyflatt, Bervie. 

John Dove, Crosshall, Coldstream. 

John Munro, Fairnington, Kelso. 

15. VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Captain Tod of Howden, Convener. 

Hon. G. P. Vernon, Auchaus House, Kilmarnock. 

Sir Alexander 0. R. Gibson Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bait. 
Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bathgate. 

William S. Walker of Bowland. 

Alexander Kinloch, yr. of Gilmerton, Drem. 

George Hope of Bordlands, Lamancha. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Alexander MJDougal, Granton Mains, Edinburgh. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

1. Entomological Specimens. —Robert Scot Skirving, Edinburgh, Convener/ 
Professor Wilson ; Professor Wyville Thomson ; John Wilson, Edington Mains, 
Chirnside. 
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COMMITTEES FOE 1875. 


2. Land Improvement .—Tlie Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T , Convener; Charles 
Smith, AVhittingham, Prestonkirk; P. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford; Robert 
Elliot, Laighwood, Dunkeld; Andrew Mitchell, Alloa; Jas. W. Hunter of 
Thuiston, Dunbar. 

3. Transit of Stoclc. — Patrick Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries, Cmvener; 
Graham Binny, W.S.; Andrew Gillon ot Wallhouse, Bathgate ; Alex. Kinloch, 
yr. ot Gilmerton, Drem; R. P. Newton of Castlandhill; John Ord of Muirhouse- 
law; W. S. Walker of Bowland; Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimraerg- 
hame, Dunse; Alex. F. Irvine of Drum; David Milne Home of Wedderbnrn. 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Honorary Secretary, are 
members cx officio of all Committees. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

By a Supplementary Charter under the Great Seal, granted in 1856, the 
Society is empowered to grant Diplomas. 

Members of Council named by Charter. 

The President of the Highland and Agricultural Society— President . 
The Lord Justice-General— Vice-President . 

The Lord Advocate. The Professor of Botany. 

The Dean of Faculty. The Professor of Chemistry. 

The Professor of Agriculture. The Professor of Natural His- 

The Professor of Anatomy. | tory. 

Members of Council nominated by Society. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. John Wilson, Edington Mains. 

Sir William Gibson-Craig, Bart. Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains. 

Sir A. C. R. Gibson Maitland, Bart. James W. Hunter of Thurston. 
George Hope of Bordlands. 

Existing Bye-Laws. 

I. That, in terms of a Report by the Council on Education, the following 
Board of Examiners be appointed :— 

1. Science and Practice of Agriculture—Mechanics and Construction .— 

Professor Wilson ; George Hope of Bordlands ; John Wilson, Eding¬ 
ton Mains ; and Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains. 

2. Botany .—Professor Balfour. 

3. Chemistry —- 

4. Natural History. —Professor Wyville Thomson. 

5. Veterinary Surgery .—Professor Williams. 

6. Field Engineering and Surveying .—David Stevenson, C.E. 

7. Book-keeping a?id Accounts. —Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A. 

II. That the examination shall be both written and oral; that the value 
of the answers shall be determined by numbers; and that the oral examina¬ 
tion shall be public. 

III. That there shall be two examinations, to be styled respectively the 
a Certificate Examination,” and the u Diploma Examination.” The first to 
be open to candidates not less than eighteen years of age; the second to 
those who have completed twenty-one years. 
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IV. That to pass the “ Certificate Examination ” a candidate must be 
acquainted with farm accounts, mensuration, and surveying, and must possess 
a good knowledge of practical agriculture, and a general acquaintance with 
the elements of botany, chemistry, and natural history. 

V. That a certificate in the following terms, signed by the President or 
Vice-President of the Council on Education, and by the Secretary, shall be 
granted to candidates passing this examination :— 

“We hereby certify that on the A. B. was examined, 

and has been found to possess a knowledge of farm accounts, mensuration, 
and surveying, a good knowledge of practical agriculture, and a general * 
acquaintance with the elements of botany, chemistry, and natural history, 
and that he is therefore entitled to present himself for the further examina¬ 
tion, in terms of the regulations, for the Society's diploma.” 

VI. That to pass the “Diploma Examination” a candidate must be in 
possession of the certificate, and have attained his twenty-first year, and must 
be found to possess a thorough knowledge of the theory and practice of 
agriculture ; of mechanics and mensuration; of the physiology and treatment 
of domesticated animals; and of the application of botany, chemistry, and 
natural history to agriculture. 

VII. That a diploma in the following terms, bearing the corporate seal 
of the Society, and signed by the President or Vice-President of the Council 
on Education, and by the Secretary, shall be granted to candidates passing 
the second examination :— 

“ These are to certify that, on the day of A. B. 

was examined in the arts and sciences connected with agriculture, and has 
been reported to be proficient therein by a Board of Examiners nominated 
by the Council of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland on 
Education, in terms and by authority of a Charter, given under the Great 
Seal, on the 18th day of August 1856.” 

VIII. That a sum not exceeding L.100 per annum shall be placed at the 
disposal of the Examiners, to be applied in prizes to candidates who pass with 
distinguished merit, and on a standard exceeding that required for the 
diploma. 

IX. That each successful candidate for the Society’s Agricultural Diploma 
shall thereby become eligible to be elected a free life member of the Society. 


Proposed Hew Bye-Laws. 

The following proposed new Bye-Laws were approved of at the General 
Meeting of the Society held on the 20th of January 1875, and will be sub¬ 
mitted to the next General Meeting for confirmation :— 

T. That, in terms of the Charter, the Society shall nominate seven members 
to act on the Council on Education. 

TI. That the Council shall appoint a Board of Examiners on the following 
subjects :-7-Science and practice of agriculture, mechanics and construction; 
botany ; chemistry ; natural history ; veterinary surgery; field engineering 
and surveying ; and book-keeping and accounts. 

III. That the examinations shall be both written and oral, that the value 
of the answers shall be determined by numbers, and that the oral examina¬ 
tions shall be public. 

IV. That there shall be three examinations, to be styled respectively the 
“ Second Class Certificate Examination,” the “ First Class Certificate Exami¬ 
nation,” and the “ Diploma Examination.” The first to be open to candi¬ 
dates not less than seventeen years of age; the second to those who are not 
less than eighteen; and the third to those who have completed their twenty- 
first year. 
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Y. That lo pass the u Second class certificate examination” a candidate must 
be acquainted with the principles and practice of agriculture, agricultural 
chemistry, surveying and farm engineering, and farm accounts; and that a 
certificate in the following terms, signed by the President or Vice-President 
of the Council on Education, the Examiners, and by the Secretary, shall be 
granted to candidates passing this examination :— 

“ We hereby certify that on the A. B. was examined, 

and has been found to possess a knowledge of agriculture, agricultural 
t chemistry, surveying and farm engineering, and farm accounts. 5 ’ 

VI. That to pass the “ First class certificate examination” a candidate must 
be acquainted with the subjects of the second class certificate and any three 
of the following subjects *—Botany, geology, physics or mechanics, mete¬ 
orology or climate, natural history, and veterinary practice; and that a certi¬ 
ficate m the following terms, signed by the President or Vice-President of 
the Council on Education, the Examiners, and by the Setretary, shall be 
granted to candidates passing this examination:— 

a We hereby certify that on the A. B. was examined, 

and has been found to possess a knowledge of agriculture, agricultural 
chemistry, surveying and farm engineering, and farm accounts, and that he is 
therefore entitled to present himself for the further examination, in terms of 
the regulations, for the Society’s Diploma.” 

VII. That to pass the “Diploma Examination” a candidate must have 
attained his twenty-first year, and must possess a thorough knowledge of the 
tiieory and practice of agriculture, of mechanics and mensuration, of the 
physiology and treatment of domesticated animals, and of the application of 
botany, chemistry, and natural history to agriculture; and that a diploma 
in the following terms, bearing the corporate seal of the Society, and signed 
by the President or Vice-President of the Council on Education, the 
Examiners, and by the Secretaiy, shall be granted to candidates passing this 
eximination:— 

“ These are to certify that, on the day of A. B. was 

examined in the arts and sciences connected with agriculture, and has been 
reported to be proficient therein by a Board of Examiners nominated by the 
Council of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland on Education, 
in terms and by authority of a charter given under the great seal on the 18th 
day of August 1856” 

VIII. That each successful candidate for the Society’s Agricultural 
Diploma shall thereby become eligible to be elected a free life member of the 
Society. 

IX. That the Society shall grant ten bursaries of L.20 each, and five of 
L.IO each, at schools to be approved of by the Directors, which include or 
are willing to introduce the teaching of chemistry, and the following branches 
of natural science—physical geography, botany, and geology, into their curri¬ 
culum. 

X. That the L.20 bursaries shall be tenable for one year at the University 
of Edinburgh for the purpose of enabling the holders to take the classes 
necessary to qualify for the Society’s Certificate or Diploma ; and the L.10 
bursaries to be tenable for the same period to enable the holders to receive 
another year’s preparation at the schools. 

XI. That the bursaries shall be determined by examination held in Edin¬ 
burgh by the Society’s Examiners. 

XII. That a Standing Acting Committee of the Council on Agricultural 
Education shall be appointed by the Directors. 
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■^The following gentlemen have passed Examinations:— 

Foe Diploma. 

1. Jacob Wilson, M.R.A.C., Woodliorn Manor, Morpeth,. . 1858 

2. John Milne, Mains of Laithers, Turriff, . . . 1859 

3. William Henry Eley, Islingham, Frindsbury, Rochester, Kent,. 1859 

4. Thomas Rome, M.EA.C., Northampton Downs, Barcoo River, ) 

Queensland, ...... J 

5. William Norman, M.R.A.C., Hall Bank, Abpatria, . . 1860 

6. George Campbell, Shanes Castle, Antrim, . . . 1861 

7. "William B. Smith, M.R.A.C., Stoneleigh Villa, Leamington, , 1862 

8. John R. HetheringtojijM.lil.A.G., Garhton, Carlisle, . . 1862 

9. William Brown, Factor, Earlsmill, Forres, . . . 1864 

10. Arthur James Hill, M-R.A.C., Accountant, London, . . 1864 

Foe Certificate and Diploma. 

(Under Bye-Laws enacted in 1866.) 

11. H. R. Goddard, M.R.A.C., Belsay, Newcastle-on-Tvne, 

12. G. Y. Wall, M.R.A.C., Durham, . . “ . 

13. Robert Brydon, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, . 

14. George Kent Walton, Long Campton, Shipston-on-Stour, 

15. Thomas John Elliot, M.R.A.C., Wilton, Salisbury, 

16. John Gerrard, Veterinary Intirmary, Market Deeping,. 

17. Colvile Browne, M.R.A.&, Park House, Long Melford, Suffolk, 

18. A. H. Ashdown, M.R.A.O., Uppington, Salop, . 

19. Adam Ogiivie Tony, St Anne’s, Ooupar-Angus, 

20. Italo Giglioli, M.R.A.C., Florence, .... 

21. Edward Charles Munby, M.E.A.C., Myton Grange, lielperln, 

Yorkshire, ....... 

22. R. F. Juckes, M.R.A.C., Cotwall, Wellington, Salop, . 

23. Forbes Bum, Hardacres, Coldstream, .... 

24. Henry Erskine, Dalladies, Brechin, .... 

25. Richard Henderson, Coldstream, .... 

For Certificate. 

(Under Bye-Laws enacted in 1S66.) 

1. J. C. Bowstead, M.R.A.C., Halkthorpe Hall, Penrith, . . 1867 

2. James Taylor, Allan Vale, Pitmuxton, . . . 1868 

3. R. C. Bruce Willis, M.R.A.C., 8 Lan^duvne Crescent, Cheltenham, 1873 

4. William Kennedy, M.R.AJ Marine Parade, Brighton, . 1874 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION. 

I.—SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE, MECHANICS, 
AND CONSTRUCTION. 

1. The principles of rotation. Rotations of cropping in most common use 
for heavy and for light soils. 2. Manures in ordinary use—usual quantities 
applied per acre—time and mode of application—their composition and 
relative values and uses. 3. Composition and classification of soils—their 
agricultural treatment 4. The various farm crops—their cultivation, general 
treatment, and marketable value—ordinary produce per acre, and the different 

~ Names of those deceased, so far as known, are printed in italics. 


1S66 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1868 
1869 
1872 
1872 

1872 
1S73 

11873 

1873 

1874 
1874 
1874 
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modes of storing them. 5. The breeding, rearing, feeding, and humane 
treatment of the live stock of the farm—the different breeds—their character¬ 
istics—the districts where they are principally met with—and also the best 
and most humane system of horse breaking. 6. Drainage operations. 7. The 
implements used in agriculture, the points to be attended to in their con¬ 
struction and use, and their prices. 

II.-BOTANY. 

1. Nutritive Organs of Plants—Boot, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Various kinds of stems, with examples. Use of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. Different kinds of leaves. Arrangement and functions of leaves. 
2 Reproductive Organs—Flower and its parts. Arrangements of the whorls 
of the flower—calyx, corolla, stamens, pistil. Ovule. Mature pistil or fruit. 
Pinning and grafting. Seed. Young plant or embryo. Sprouting of the 
.seed, or germination. 3. General Principles of Glassification.—Meaning of 
the terms Class, Order, Genus, Species. Illustrations taken from plants used 
m agriculture, such as grain-crops, grasses, clovers, vetches, turnips, mangold- 
wurzel, pease, beans, &c. Practical Examination in fresh Specimens and 
Models ; some of the latter may be seen in the Museum, at the Boyal 
Botanic Garden, which is open daily to the public, free. Text-book—Balfour’s 
“ Elements of Botany,” published by A. & 0. Black, 1869. Price 3s. Cd. 

III.—CHEMISTBY. 

1. Chemistry. 

The laws of chemical combination. Atomic theory. Chemistry of the 
non-metallic elements, and their more important compounds. Potassium, 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, and their com pounds. Text-book—Roscoe’s 
“ Lessons in Elementary Chemistry,” published by Macmillan & Co., London. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

2. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Composition of Plants. Their organic and inorganic constituents. Com¬ 
position and characters of fertile soils. The principles of manuring. Compo¬ 
sition of farm-yard manure. Artificial manures. Their nature and com¬ 
position. Principles on which they should be used. Feeding stuffs. Their 
composition and value, and the mode in which they may be most advantage¬ 
ously employed. Text-books—Anderson’s “Elements of Agricultural 
< Lemibtry,” published by A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. Price 6s. Cd. Jolm- 
son’s “ How Crops Grow,” published by Macmillan & Co., London. 

IV.—NATURAL HISTORY. 

1. Zoology. 

1. The Primary Divisions of the Animal Kingdom, with examples of each. 
2. The Vertebrate Kingdom. The peculiarities and functions of the alimen¬ 
tary canal, distinguishing the Ruminants. 3. The Orders—Hymenoptera, 
Diptera, and Coleoptera—with examples of insects injurious to farm crops 
belonging to each of the Orders—the preservation of birds which prey upon 
these insects, drawing a distinction between those which are beneficial and 
those which are destructive to crops. 

2. Geology. 

4. The various strata forming the earth’s crust in their order of deposition. 
5. Their influences on the surface soils of the country. 6. The meaning and 
application of Disintegration, Drift, Alluvium, Dip, Strike, Fault. 

V—VETERINARY SURGERY. 

I. Anatomy of the digestive organs of horse and ox, describing their struc¬ 
tural differences. 2. The process of digestion in the above animals, and food 
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most proper for each in quantity and quality. 3. The management of stock 
before, at, and after parturition. The time of ufcero-gestation in the domes¬ 
ticated animals. 4. The general principles to he followed in the treat¬ 
ment of very acute disease, before assistance of the veterinary surgeon can 
be procured. 

VI.—FIELD ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING. 

1. Land-Surveying with the Chain. 2. Mensuration of Areas of Land, 
from a Chain Survey or from a Plan. 3. Levelling with the ordinary Level¬ 
ling Instrument and Staff. Textbooks—Any one of the following:—Butler 
Williams* “ Practical Geodesy,” published by J. W. Parker, London. Price 
8s. 6*d. Pages 1 to 20, 24 to 28, 30 to 33, 56 to 59, 1X8 to 132. a Cassell 
on Land-Surveying,” published by Cassell, Better, & Galpin, London ; or 
iC Bruff on Land-Surveying,” published by Simpkin & Marshall, London ; 
the parts which relate to chain-surveying and ordinary levelling only. 

VII.—BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 

I, Questions in practice and proportion. 2. Book-keeping—Describe 
books to be kept. Give examples—taking of stock. Text-book—Stephen’s 
tw Practical System of Eann Book-keeping,” published by Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

In the year 1823 the Highland and Agricultural Society instituted lectuies 
in Veterinary Science and Medicine, and arranged with the late Professor 
Dick to conduct the same. 

In 1824 Examinations were commenced and Certificates granted, but only 
to those Students who attended these lectures. Up to the present time 1056 
certificates have been issued. 

In 1859, the Society resolved that the Students of any Veterinary 
Teacher in Scotland, established under Her Majesty’s sign manual, should be 
eligible for Examination for the Society’s Certificate, and they authorised the 
Examining Board to take on trial any party duly qualified who made appli¬ 
cation for the Society’s Certificate. 

In 1870, the Examinations were opened to the Students of any Veterinary 
Teacher duly recognised by Government. 

In 1872 it was resolved that the Examinations should he conducted under 
the following regulations :— 

1. There are two examinations yearly—one in April, the other in July. 

2. Candidates are allowed to present themselves for examination in Ana¬ 
tomy, Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Botany, nine months after the com¬ 
mencement of their professional studies at a Veterinary College recognised 
by Government. 

3. Candidates who have passed the First Examination, and who have 
attended at least Two Winter Sessions and One Summer Session at a Vete¬ 
rinary College, are allowed to come up for the Second or Final Examinations, 
which embrace Histology, Physiology, Cattle Pathology, Horse Pathology, 
and Clinical Medicine. 

4. Candidates must pass a Practical Clinicil Examination before they are 
taken on the subjects enumerated in No. 3. 
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5. Candidates in entering their names for the Final Examinations must 
produce Certificates that they have attended a Course of at least Three Ses¬ 
sions at a Veterinary College recognised by Government, the last of these 
Sessions being the one immediately preceding the Examinations, and also 
produce Certificates from the Professor of each subject required by the 
Curriculum. 

6. Candidates failing to pass any of the Examinations are required to attend 
a Veterinary College one Session before being allowed to present themselves 
for Be-examination. 

7. Candidates who are members of the Medical Profession, or of any 
Colonial or Foreign Veterinary School or College, are allowed to present 
themselves for Examination after attending one Winter Session at a Veteri¬ 
nary College in this country, and receive the Certificate on passing the Final 
or Major Examination only. 

In 1874 the Society resolved to vote a certain number of Silver Medals 
to each of the two Veterinary Colleges in Edinburgh, and to the one in 
Glasgow, for Class Competition; and two Medium Gold Medals, open to 
all the Students who come up to the April Examination for the Society’s 
Veterinary Certificate for bevfc general and best practical Clinique Examina¬ 
tions. 

The examinations are conducted by leading members of the Medical Faculty 
and of the Veterinary Profession ; and a Certificate in the following terms, 
bearing the arms of the Society, and signed by the Examiners, is granted to 
those Students who pass the required Examinations 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

Veterinary Examination . 

At Edinburgh, the day of is 

These are to certify that has attended 

as a student during the period prescribed by the regulation^ established In* 
the Directors of the Society, and, having been examined by us, we consider 
him duly qualified to practise the Veterinary Art. 


Board of Examiners—April 1674. 

1. Anatomy anti Physiology. —Dr Dumbreek, Edinburgh ; Dr Charles Dyeei, 

Edinburgh; Thomas A. Dollar, London ; C. Cunningham, Slateford. 

2. Chemistry and Materia Medica. —Professor Douglas Maclagan, Edinburgh; 

Professor Balfour, Edinburgh; Finlay Dun, Weston Park; Dr Win. 
Craig, Edinburgh. 

3. Diseases of Horses. —Thomas Taylor, Manchester; John Lawson, Man¬ 

chester; C. Cunningham, Slateford; John Borfchwick, Kirkliston, 

I. Diseases of Cattle, Slmi), Swine, and Dogs. —John Steele, Biggar; William 
Aitken, Kilmarnock : A. Pottie, Paisley. 
f>. Practical Examination .—T. A. Dollar, New Bond Street, London ; 
Thomas Taylor, Manchester; John Lawson, Manchester; Finlay 
Dun, Weston Park, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire; John Steele, 
Biggar ; John Borthwick, Kirkliston.’ 

Board of Examiners—July 1874. 

1. Anatomy. —DrDycer; Dr Dumbreek; and C. Cunningham, Slateford. 

2. Botany and Materia Medica. —Dr Balfour, Edinburgh; and Alex. Inglis 

M^Callmn, Edinburgh. 

3. Chemistry. —Dr W. Craig, Edinburgh; and Andrew Spreull, Dundee. 
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SYLLABUS OF. VETERINARY EXAMINATION. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Anatomy of "bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, and viscera of horse, cow, 
and dog. Description of relative position of parts displayed by various dis¬ 
sections. Demonstration from actual specimens of muscles, tendons, blood¬ 
vessels, and nerves, cf horse’s limbs, larynx, eye, &c. Comparative anatomy 
of veterinary patients. Minute anatomy of bone, blood, lung, and other 
tissues of inflammatory products, and of tumours. Processes of digestion, 
circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion. Functions of nervous 
system and of reproduction. The breeding, rearing, feeding, and humane 
treatment of the live stock of the farm—the different breeds—their character¬ 
istics—the districts where they are principally met with—and also the best 
and most humane system of horse-breaking. Text-books—Chauve&u’s “ Com¬ 
parative Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals,” by George Fleming, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers; Churchill & Sons; price L.1,11s. 6d. 
“ Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” by Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D. and 
F.R.S. ; Macmillan & Co.; 4s. 6‘d. Strangeways’ “ Anatomy Maclachlan 
and Stewart; 17s. Kirk’s “Physiology.” 

CHEMISTRY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

Elements of inorganic and organic chemistry; physiological chemistry; 
testing for commoner metals. Preparation, properties, actions, uses, and 
doses of medicines. Poisoning in the lower animals, symptoms, post-mortem 
appearances, antidotes. Writing of prescriptions. Text-books—Roscoe's 
‘‘Lessons in Elementary Chemistry;” Macmillan & Co.; price 4s. 6d. 
“ Veterinarian’s Pocket Conspectus,” by Thomas Walley, M.R.C.Y.S.; 
Lorimer and Gillies, Edinburgh. “ Veterinary Medicines, their Actions and 
Uses,” by Finlay Dun; Edmonstone and Douglas, Edinburgh; 12s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Structure and functions of nutritive and reproductive organs of plants. 
Natural families of medicinal and poisonous plants. Diseases of agricultural 
plants caused by fungi. Text-book—Balfour’s “ Elements of Botany; ” A. 
and C. Black; price 3s. Gd. 

DISEASES OF HORSES. 

Nature, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, causes, treatment, and pre¬ 
vention; accidents; construction and management of stables; shoeing. Text¬ 
books—“ Manual of Veterinary Science,” "by the late William Dick; A. and 
C. Black. Percivall’s “ Hippopatliology,” 4 vols.; price L.4,5s. 6d. Williams’ 
“Principles and Practice of Veterinary Surgery;” Maclachlan & Stewart, 
Edinburgh; L.I, 10s. 

DISEASES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, AND SWINE. 

Nature, symptoms, post-mortem appearances; remedial and preventive 
treatment; dieteting and general management of domestic animals. Text¬ 
books—Youatt on “Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, and Dogs.” Blaine’s “Principles of 
•Veterinary Art.” Gamgee’s “Domesticated Animals in Health and Disease;” 
Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh. 

PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 

Will include diagnosis, orally and in writing, of cases of lameness and dis¬ 
eases of horses. Examination of horses as to soundness. Surgical and other 
operations performed on veterinary patients. Examination, chiefly of morbid 
specimens, mostly conducted at the abattoirs. 
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CERTIFICATES IN FORESTRY. 

The Society grants First and Second Class Certificates in Forestry 
Board of Examiners. 

1. Science of Forestry and Practical Management of Woods. —Dr Cleg- 

horn, Stravitliy, St Andrews; John Macgregor, Lady well, Dun- 

keld; William M'Corquodale, Scone Palace, Perth ; J, Grant 

Thomson, Grantown, Strathspey. 

2. Elements of Botany. —Professor Balfour, Edinburgh. 

3. Nature and Properties of Soils , Drainage , and Effects of Climate .— 

Professor Wilson, Edinburgh. 

4. Land and Timber Measuring and Surveying; Mechanics and Construc¬ 

tion, as applied to Fencing , Drainage , Bridging , and Boad-Making ; 

Implements of Forestry. — A. W. jBelfrage, C.E., Edinburgh. 

5. Book-keeping and Accounts .— Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A., Edinburgh. 

Candidates must possess—ls£, A thorough acquaintance with the details of 
practical forestry. 2d, A general knowledge of the following branches of 
study, so far as these apply to Forestry:—The Outlines of Botany; the 
Nature and Properties of Soils, Drainage and Effects of Climate; Land and 
Timber Measuring and Surveying ; Mechanics and Construction, as applied 
to fencing, draining, bridging, and road-making; Implements of Forestry; 
Book-keeping and Accounts. The Examinations are open to Candidates of 
any age. 


* The following have passed for First-Class Certificate:— 

1. C. F. Bligh , England , ..... 1870 

2. George Young Wall, M.R.A.C., Durham, . . 1870 

3. William Baillie, Forester, Whittingham, East Lothian, . 1871 

4. William Robertson, Forester’s House, Lauder, . . 1871 

5. Peter Loney, Marchmont, Dunse, . . . 1873 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION. 


I.—SCIENCE OF FORESTRY AND PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT 

OF WOODS. 

1. Formation and ripening of Wood. Predisposing causes of decay. 2. Re¬ 
storation of Wood-lands :—(1.) Natural reproduction ; (2.) Artificial planting. 
3. General management of plantations. Cropping by rotation. Trees recom¬ 
mended for different situations. 4. Season and methods of pruning, thinning, 
and felling. 5. Circumstances unfavourable to the growth of trees. 6. Me¬ 
chanical appliances for conveying and converting timber. Construction of 
saw-mills. 7. Qualities and uses of chief indigenous timbers. Processes of 
preserving timber. 8. Management of nurseries. Seed-sowing. 9. Collec¬ 
tion of forest produce. 10. Manufacture of tar and charcoal. 11. Insects 
injurious to trees—preservation of birds which prey upon them, drawing a 
distinction between birds which are beneficial and those which are destructive 
to trees. 

* Names of those deceased, so far as known, are printed in italics. 
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IL—ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

1. Nutritive Organs of plants.—Boot, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Various kinds of stems, with examples. Use of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. Different kinds of leaves. Arrangement and functions of leaves. 

2. Reproductive Organs.—Flower and its parts. Arrangement of the whorls 
of the flower—calyx, corolla, stamens, pistil. Ovule. Mature pistil or fruit. 
Pruning and grafting. Seed. Young plant or embryo. Sprouting of the 
seed or germination. 3. General Principles of Classification.—Meaning of the 
terms Class, Order, Genus, Species. Illustrations taken from common forest 
trees and shrubs. Practical Examination on fresh specimens and models; 
some of the latter may be seen in the Museum at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
which is open daily to the public free. Candidates may consult Professor 
Balfour’s “ Elements of Botany,” published by A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, 
1869. Price 3s. 6d. 


III.—NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF SOILS, DRAINAGE AND 
EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 

1. The different descriptions of soils, their classification, and suitability to 
growth of different descriptions of timber trees. 2. The composition and 
constituents of soils. The relations between the soil and trees growing on it. 

3. The effects of drainage on soils and on climate. 4. The mode of drainage 
for plantations. 5. The influence of temperature, rainfall, aspect, shelter, 
and prevailing winds on tree life. 6. The methods of registering and record¬ 
ing observations, and the instruments used. 


IV.—LAND AND TIMBER MEASURING AND SURVEYING; 
MECHANICS AND CONSTRUCTION as applied to Fencing, 
Bridging, and Road-making ; IMPLEMENTS OF FORESTRY. 

1. The use of the Level and Measuring Chain. Measuring and mapping 
surface areas. 2. The measurement of solid bodies—as timber, stacked barb, 
faggots, &c., earthwork. 3. The different modes of fencing and enclosing 
plantations; their relative advantages, durability, cost of construction, and 
repairs. 4. The setting out and formation of roads for temporary or perma¬ 
nent use. 5. The construction of bridges over streams and gullies; of gates 
or other entrances. 6. The different implements and tools used in planting, 
pruning, felling, barking, and working up timber trees, or preparing them tor 
sale. Ewart’s “Agricultural Assistant; 5 ’ Blackie & Son, Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh; price 3s. 6d. Strachan’s “Agricultural Tables;” Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh; price 2s. 6d. 


V.—BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 

1. Questions in practice and proportion. 2. Book-keeping—describe books 
to be kept; give examples. Taking of stock. 
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CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

(This department is under reconsideration.) 

Assistant Chemist. —Mr James Dewar, The Laboratory, Veterinary College r 

Edinburgh. 

The objects of the Chemical Department are fourfold: — 

I. The prosecution of researches in various subjects connected with Agri¬ 

cultural Chemistry, the results of which are published at intervals 
in the Transactions. 

The Chemist will be glad at all times to receive suggestions from Members 
of the Society regarding subjects they may consider worthy of investigation, 
and which will be laid before the Chemical Committee. 

II. To assist in the performance of minute and accurate Field Experi¬ 

ments. 

For this purpose it was resolved to institute field experiments on a syste¬ 
matic plan, and in such a manner as to obtain exact and comparable results. 
These experiments, as now arranged, are to be carried out under the personal 
superintendence and inspection of the assistant chemist in a limited number 
of districts, where a local committee of members make application for them 
and will contribute two -thirds of the expenses incurred. The nature and 
extent of such experiments to be determined by the Directors. Members 
who have any suggestions to make regarding subjects deserving investigation 
are requested to communicate with Mr Dewar. 

III. District Lectures. 

Lectures by the assistant chemist will be given in a limited number of dis¬ 
tricts on application from a local committee of member^ and on payment of 
L.2, 2s. for each lecture in addition to travelling expenses. If three lectures 
be given on consecutive days the fee to be L.5, os. for the course. 

IV. The performance of Analyses of Manures, Soils, Vegetable.Pro¬ 
ducts, ifce., for Members of the Society at reduced fees. 

In purchasing manures, cattle foods, <fcc., Members are recommended, in 
all cases, to do so by guaranteed analyses, and to ascertain that the article 
delivered corresponds with it. Partial analyses, such as Nos. 6 and 7 of the 
accompanying list, will generally suffice to check the correspondence of the 
stock with the guarantee, and give an approximate, though not a precise, esti¬ 
mate of its value. When an exact estimate is required, a complete analysis is 
necessary. 

Samples intended for analysis should be sent (carriage paid) addressed 
to Mr James Dewar, The Laboratory, Veterinary College, Edin¬ 
burgh, and when of small size, they are most cheaply and expeditiously 
forwarded by post They should be distinctly labelled, marked with the name 
and address of the sender in full, and accompanied by a letter specifying the 
particular analysis required, according to ics number in the following list,— 
and, if possible, the object in view,—as, by doing so, much trouble and delay 
will occasionally be saved. 

Some inconvenience having been experienced by persons sending samples 
for analysis which had not been selected with sufficient care, and were after¬ 
wards found not to represent the average composition of the substance, it is 
particularly requested that the following instructions may be attended to as 
closely as circumstances will permit. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TOR SELECTING- SAMPLES EOR ANALYSIS. 

Manures. —A large double handful of the Manure should be taken from 
each of at least five or six different bags; and if any lumps are found in it, a 
due proportion of these should also be taken. The whole being laid on a 
large sheet of paper, should be carefully mixed by rubbing with the hand, 
the lumps being broken down and mixed as uniformly as possible with the 
powdery part. If this mixture be carefully made, a quantity of it, not ex¬ 
ceeding two ounces , will suffice for the analysis. It should be folded up in 
tinfoil to prevent its becoming dry. In default of tinfoil, the sample may be 
wrapped in double folds of strong writing paper. Should the manure con¬ 
tain stones, or be very moist, or should any difficulty be experienced in mak¬ 
ing a uniform mixture, it is desirable that two or three pounds should be sent, 

Soils. —In selecting Soils for analysis, five or six spadefuls should be taken 
from different parts of the field, and after being spread out in a thin layer 
for several days to dry, should be put two or three times through a fine sieve, 
so as to ensure uniform mixture. For a complete analysis, not less than two 
pounds should be sent; for a partial analysis, three or four ounces will be 
■sufficient. 

Waters .—For the complete analysis of a "Water, from two to three gallons 
.are required; for the determination of the amount of salts in solution, and 
lime thrown down by boiling, two quarts wiH suffice. A well water may be 
selected at any time, but the water of a spring or running stream should be 
taken in dry weather. The jars or bottles in which they are sent must he 
tightly corked and sealed. In the analysis of a mineral water, it may some¬ 
times he desirable to determine the amount of gases held in solution, in 
which case certain precautions must be observed which require the presence 
of a chemist at the spring. 

Limestones , Clays , Ironstones, Sc —If the bed of any of these substances 
of which the analysis is required be very uniform in appearance, a piece of 
two or three ounces weight taken from any part of it will be enough for 
-analysis ; hut in all cases it is better to send three or four chips from different 
parts of its thickness. Sometimes, where the character of different parts of 
the bed vary much, separate analysis of these portions may he requisite, in 
which case two ounces of each may be sent. 

The following are the rates at which analyses, &c., are furnished to Mem¬ 
bers of the Society , and it is requested that the fee be remitted along with the 
sample :— 

1. Complete analysis of a Soil, including determination of Alkalies and 
Phosphates, L.3. 

2. A partial analysis of a Soil, such as the determination of the quantity 
of Organic blatter, and relative proportion of Clay, Sand, and Car¬ 
bonate of Lime it contains, 10s. 

3. Quantitative determination of any one ingredient of a Soil, 7s. Gd. 

4. Complete analysis of Saline Manures and other substances, such as 
Gypsum, Nitrates of Soda and Potash, Ammoniacal Salts, Guano, Oil¬ 
cake, Bone-dust, Rape-dust, Superphosphate of Lime, L.l. 

5. Testing the above substances for adulterations—for each sample, 5s. 

This examination is generally sufficient to determine whether or not 
any of these substances are grossly adulterated, but it gives no 
idea of the comparative value of different Samples, where all are 
genuine. 

G. Determination of the percentage of Phosphates and Ammonia in a 
Guano, 10s. 

7. Determining the Quality of Soluble and Insoluble Phosphates in a 
Superphosphate, 10s. 

This and the preceding determination generally suffice to show 
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whether the sample is of fair quality, and corresponds with the 
analysis by which it was sold, but not to fix its exact commer¬ 
cial value. 

8, Complete analysis of Limestone, Marl, Shell-Sand, &c., L.l. 

b. Examining any of the above substances for the quantity of Lime, and 
ascertaining in the same the presence of Magnesia and Alumina, 7s. 6d. 

Ascertaining the proportion of these, 2s. 6d. additional for each 
substance. 

10. Complete analysis of the Ash of any Plant, L.3. 

11. Complete analysis of a Water, L.2. 

12. Determination of the Amount of Salts in Solution, and of the Lime 
thrown down by boiling in any water, 10s. 

13. Analysis of Tile or Fire Clay, L.l, 10s. 

11. Complete analysis of Boots, Grains, or other Vegetable Products, L.l. 

13. Examining products of Vegetation, or of the Dairy, such as Nutritive 
Matters in Wheat, or other Grain—quantity of Butter or Cheese in 
Milk—5s. for each ingredient. 

10. Determination of the quantity of Nitrogen in any substance, 7s. 6d. 

17. Answers to letters asking advice on subjects within the department of 
the chemist, os. 

The charges for other Analyses not specified in the list will be settled by 
the Committee of Management, with reference to the amount of work which 
they involve, and on a scale similar to the above. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

All Reports must "be legibly ■written, and on one side of tlic 
paper only; they must specify the number and subject of the 
Premium for which they are in competition; they must bear a 
distinguishing motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter 
similarly marked, containing the name and address of the 
Reporter—initials must not be used. 

No sealed letter, unless belonging to a Report found entitled 
to at least one-half of the Premium offered, will be opened with¬ 
out the author’s consent. 

Reports, for which a Premium, or one-half of it, has been 
awarded, become the property of the Society, and cannot be 
published, in whole or in part, nor circulated in any manner, 
without the consent of the Directors. All other papers will be 
returned to the authors, if applied for within twelve months. 

When a Report is unsatisfactory, the Society is not bound to 
award the whole or any part of a Premium. 

All Reports must be of a practical character, containing the 
results of the writer’s own observation or experiment, and the 
special conditions attached to each Premium must be strictly 
fulfilled. General essays, and papers compiled from books, will 
not be rewarded. Weights and measurements must be indicated 
by the imperial standards. 

The Directors, before awarding a Premium, shall have power 
to require the writer of any Report to verify the statements 
made in it. 

The decisions of the Board of Directors are final and conclu¬ 
sive as to all Premiums, whether for Reports or at General or 
District Shows; and it shall not be competent to raise any 
question or appeal touching such decisions before any other 
tribunal. 

Reports on subjects not included in the Premium List will be 
received, and honorary rewards will be given when merited. 
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REPORTS. 

Section 1.—THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OE 
AGRICULTURE. 

Poe Approved Reports. 

1. Best Text-Book on Agriculture as a Brandi of Physical 
Science, including the application of Botany, Geology, Chemistry, 
and Animal Physiology—Amount of Premium according to 
merit. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

2. On the Agriculture of the Counties of Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow, and the industrial progress and development of 
these Counties during recent yeais—Thirty Sovereigns. To he 
lodged by 1st November 1875. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of Farm 
Management observed in the Counties, and of the progress which 
Agriculture and other industries have made within the last 25 years. 

3. On the Agriculture of the County of Fife-—Tliiity Sove¬ 
reigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of Farm 
Management" observed in the County, and of the progress which 
Agriculture and other industries have made within the last 25 years. 

4 On the Agriculture of the Counties of Ross and Cromarty 
—Thirty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1876. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of Farm 
Management observed in the Counties, and of the progress which 
Agriculture has made within the last 25 years. 

5. On the comparative advantages in Scotland of Ploughing 
in Manure in autumn or winter immediately after it is spread 
on the land, or of allowing it to remain on the ground for some 
weeks before it is covered—The Medium Gold Medal, or Eive 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 
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6. On the results of experiments for ascertaining the com¬ 
parative value of farm-yard Manure, obtained from cattle fed 
upon different varieties of food, by the application of such 
manures to farm crops—Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November in any year. 

Tlie Beport must state the effects produced on two successive crops by 
the application of manure obtained from cattle fed on different sorts 
of food, such as turnips and straw alone; and turnips and straw, with 
an addition of oil-cake, linseed, bean-meal, grain, or other substances. 
The animals should be as nearly as possible of the same age, weight, 
condition, and maturity, and each lot should receive daily the same 
quantity of litter; and, except as to the difference of food, they must 
be treated alike. 

The preparation of the manure, by fermentation or otherwise, should be 
in every respect the same; and it is desirable that not less than two 
several experiments be made with each kind, and that the ground to 
which it is to be applied be as equal as possible in quality and con¬ 
dition. 

7. On the comparative value of Manure made in the ordinary 
manner, and of Manure kept under cover till applied to the 
Land—Twenty Sovereigns To be lodged by 1st November in 
any year. 

The experiment may be conducted either with manure made in the open 
straw-yard, contrasted with that made in covered hammels or boxes, 
or with manure made in feeding houses, part of which shall have been 
placed under cover, and part removed to the open dung-pit, and kept 
carefully unmixed with any other manure. Preference will be given 
to experiments embracing both of these modes. The cattle must be 
fed and littered alike. There must be at least an acre of land experi¬ 
mented on with each sort of manure—the different lots must be 
manured to the same extent, and be equal in soil, and the crops must 
be accurately weighed and measured on two separate portions of each 
lot, not less than 20 poles. The result, as given by two successive 
crops, to be reported. 

8. On the means successfully employed for obtaining new 
Agricultural Plants or new and superior varieties, or improved 
sub-varieties, of any of the cereal grains, grasses, roots, or other 
agricultural plants at present cultivated in this country—Medals 
or Sums of Money not exceeding L.50. To be lodged by 1st 
November 1875. 

It is necessary that the varieties and sub-varieties reported upon shall 
have be^n proved capable of reproduction from seed, and also that the 
relation they bear to others, or well-known sorts, should be stated. 
The reporter is further requested to mention the effects that he may 
have observed produced by different soils, manures, &c., on the plant® 
forming the subjects of report, and how far he may have ascertained 
such effects to be lasting. 

Should any improved variety reported upon be the result of direct ex¬ 
periment by cross impregnation, involving expense and long-continued 
attention, a higher premium will be awarded. 
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9. On the cultivation of the Cabbage as a field crop—The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1875.' 

The experiment must he conducted on not less than one acre, and con¬ 
trasted with a like extent under turnips in the same field. Both 
lots must have been under one rotation, and must be prepared and 
manured in the same manner. 

10. On the Insects which prey upon Agricultural Plants, and 
the diseases occasioned by them, and the best means of preven¬ 
tion—Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

11. On the hardy and useful Herbaceous Plants of any country 
where such climate exists, as to induce the belief that the plants 
may be beneficially introduced into the cultivation of Scotland— 
The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

Attention is particularly directed to the Grains and Grasses of China, 
Japan, the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, the Himalaya country, 
the Falkland and South Sea Islands, California, and the high north¬ 
western districts of America. 

Reporters are required to give the generic and specific names of the 
plants treated of, with the authority for the same—together with 
the native names, so far as known; and to state the elevation of the 
locality and nature of the soil in which they are cultivated, or which 
they naturally inhabit, with their qualities or uses ; and it is further 
requested that the descriptions be accompanied, in as far as possible, 
with specimens of the plants, and their fruit, seed, or other products. 

12. On the comparative advantages of fattening Cattle in 
stalls, in loose houses or boxes, and in sheds or hammels— 
Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in any 
year. 

The Report must detail the comparative result of actual experiments. 
The same quantities and kinds of food must be used. Information 
is required as to the comparative expense of attendance, the cost of 
erecting the buildings, and any other circumstances deserving of atten¬ 
tion. The state of the weather during the experiment, in point of 
temperature and wetness, must be particularly noted and reported.* 

13. On experiments for ascertaining the actual addition of 
weight to growing or fattening Stock, hv the use of different 
kinds of food—Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

The attention of the experimenter is directed to turnips, carrots, beet, 
mangold wurzel, potatoes, cabbage, as well as to beans, oats, barley, 
Indian corn, linseed, oil-cake or rape-cake, and to the effect of warmth 
and proper ventilation, and the difference between food cooked and 
raw. The above roots and other kinds of food are merely suggested j 
competitors are neither restricted to them nor obliged to experiment 
on all of them. 
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When experiments are made with linseed and cake, attention should 
he paid to the comparative advantages, economically and otherwise, 
of the substances in the&e two states. 

Before commencing the comparative experiments, the animals must be 
fed alike for some time previously. 

The progress of different breeds may be compared. This will form, an 
interesting experiment of itself, for reports of which encouragement 
will be given. 8 * 

* The experiments specified in Nos. 12 and 13 must be conducted over a 
a period of not less than three months. No lot shall consist of fewer 
than tour Cattle or ten Sheep. The animals selected should be of 
the same a^e, sex, and breed, and, as nearly as possible, of the same 
weight, condition, and maturity. The live weight before and after the 
experiment must be stated, and, if killed, their dead weight and quan¬ 
tity of tallow. 

14. On the Ayrshire Breed of Cattle, and the means that have 
been or might be used for its improvement—The Gold Medal, or 
Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

15. On the causes of the Septic, Anthrax, or Carbuncular 
levers which prevail in Great Britain amongst Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Pigs—Fifteen Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November 1875. 

The Report must state the causes which induce them, having particular 
reference to the influences of diet, heat, cold, moisture, drainage, ven¬ 
tilation, &c., as w’ell as to the soil upon which they are most com¬ 
monly found; also whether they are contagious or in any way capable 
of propagation from one animal to another, not only of the same but of 
a different species; if the flesh of cattle, sheep, and pigs slaughtered 
in any stage of the disease is fit for human food; and, finally, to draw 
a comparison between the maladies and any forms of disease affecting 
the human race. 


16. On Inoculation as a means for the prevention of Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia—Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1875. 

Reference to be made to the method of performing the operation—the 
selection of the proper virus—and its^effects on the animal’s system. 
The Report must also state the results of the writer’s own experience, 
and give references to various experimentalists and authorities who 
have written on the subject. 

17. On the comparative return from Capital invested in Crop¬ 
ping, Grazing, or Planting land upon hill and moorland—Twenty 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

The subject to have reference not only to immediate return upon capital 
expended, hut also to be considered in relation to the amelioration of 
the soil, climate, and nrosnective enhancement of value therebv. 
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18. On the management of the "best Pasture Districts in 
England, and hour far such management is applicable to Scot¬ 
land—Twenty Sovereigns * To he lodged by 1st November 
1875. 

Tie Report should state the nature of the ^oil and subsoil—the condition 
of the land as regards drainage, the rotation of crops and system of 
management of the lands previous to be mb sown with grass seeds; 
the cultivation necessary before sowing out t\ grass, and whether the 
grass seeds should be sown with a corn crop or without; the quantities 
and lands of grass and clover seeds sown; the locality in whibh the 
land is situated; the average rain-fall and temperature of the district; 
the letting value of the land while under a rotation of crops, and 
letting value as pasture after being five years in grassh ^ 

19. On any useful practice iu Rural Economy adopted in 
other countries, and susceptible of being introduced with advan¬ 
tage into Scotland—The Gold Medal. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

The purpose chiefly contemplated by the offer of this premium is to 
induce travellers to notice and record such particular practices as may 
seem calculated to benefit Scotland. The Report to be founded on 
personal observation. 


Section 2.—ESTATE IMPROYEMEXTS. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By a Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland on the cultivation 
of not less than 150 imperial acres of land of inferior quality— 
Eirst Premium, L.200; Second, L.150. Intimation of intention 
to compete to he lodged by 1st Xovember 1875. 

The operations to be reported on must be commenced not later than the 
anturnn of 1S75—be conducted on a farm of at least 150 acres 
imperial—extend over a period of not less than 3 or 6 years—and 
embrace a complete rotation of crops. 

The Society will appoint a Committee, who shall determine if the land 
is of the class referred to. The Committee shall periodically inspect 
the operations, and shall have power to call for information on any 
point they may consider necessary. They shall not in any way inter¬ 
fere with the system of management pursued, nor make any sugges¬ 
tions, but shall take their own notes, so as to be able to checkthe 
statements made in the Report. 

The Report must detail the previous state of the land and the system of 
cultivation pursued thereon, if any—the nature of the soil and sub-soil 
—the whole operations carried on, including trenching, draining, 
liming, fencing, road-making, Arc., during the rotation, and the cost 
thereof—the quantity and cost of all seed and manure applied—the 
produce of each crop—and the kind and quantity of live stock kept. 
Classified abstracts of the whole expenditure and return for each year 
must also be given. 
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2. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have executed the 
most judicious, successful, and extensive improvement—The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

Should the successful Report be written for the Proprietor by his resident 
factor or farm manager, a Medium Gold Medal will be awarded to the 
writer in addition to the Gold Medal to the Proprietor. 

The merits of the Report will not be determined so much by the mere 
extent of the improvements as by their character and relation to the 
size of the property. The improvements may comprise reclaiming, 
draining, enclosing, planting, road-making, building, and all other 
operations proper to landed estates. The period within which the 
operations may have been conducted is not limited, except that it 
must not exceed the term of the reporter’s proprietorship. 

3. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have erected on 
his estate the most approved Barm-buildings—The Gold Medal. 
Reports, Plans, and Specifications to be lodged by the 1st 
November in any year. 

4. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
reclaimed within the ten preceding years not less than forty acres 
of waste land—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged 
by 1st November in any year. 

5. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed within 
the ten preceding years not less than twenty acres of waste 
land—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year, 

6. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed not less 
than ten acres within a similar period—The Medium Gold Medal, 
or Five Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Reports in competition for Nos. 4, 5, and 6 may comprehend such 
general observations on the improvement of waste lands as the writers 
experience may lead him to make, but must refer especially to the 
lands reclaimed—to the nature of the soil—the previous state and 
probable value of the subject—the obstacles opposed to its improve¬ 
ment—the details of the various operations—the mode of cultivation 
adopted—and the produce and value of the crops produced. As the 
required extent cannot he made up of different patches of land, the 
improvement must have relation to one subject; it must be of a * 
profitable character, and a rotation of crops must have been concluded 
before the date of the report. A detailed statement of the expenditure 
omd return , and a certified measurement of the ground, are requisite. 

7. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
improved within the ten preceding years the pasturage of not 
less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, or 
otherwise without tillage, in situations where tillage may he 
inexpedient—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged 
by 1st November in any year. 
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8. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have improved not less 
than ten acres within a similar period—The Minor Gold Medal. 
To he lodged by 1st November in any year. 

Reports in competition for Nos. 7 and 8 must state the (particular mode 
of management adopted, the substances applied, the elevation and 
nature of the soil, its previous natural products, and the changes 
produced. 


Section 3.—MACHINERY. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. On such inventions or improvements, hy the reporters, of 
any implement or machine as shall be deemed by the Society of 
public utility—Medal, or sums of money not exceeding Fifty 
Sovereigns. To be lodged at any time. 

Reports should be accompanied, by drawings and descriptions of tbe 
implement or machine, and. if necessary, by a model. 

2. On a machine for cutting or condensing turf or peat by 
steam or horse power—Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November 1875. 

3. On the best and most approved Cattle Truck for'feeding 
and watering the animals in transit—Twenty Sovereigns. To 
be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

Reports must be accompanied with drawings and descriptions, or, if 
necessary, by a model. 


Section 4—FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By a Proprietor in Scotland who shall, within the five pre¬ 
ceding years, have planted not less than 150 acres—The Gold 
Medal To he lodged hy 1st November in any year. 

The whole planting operations which may have been conducted by the 
reporter within the five years, whether completed or not, must be 
embraced, and be must state the expense—description of soils—age, 
kind, and number of trees planted per acre—mode of planting, draining, 
and fencing—general state of the plantation—and any other observa¬ 
tions of interest 

2. By a Practical Forester, of the management of Plantations 
from the commencement of the first thinning till the period of 
yielding full-grown timber—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 
To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Report must embrace the following points:—The progress of the 
different sorts of trees—the effects of altitude and exposure—the 
general advantages of shelter—the mode of thinning and pruning 
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adopted—the uses and value of the thinnings—the plan of registry 
and of valuing, or a specimen of the method in which the forester’s 
hook is kept—the valuation at the time of the report—together 
with such general remarks as may he thought useful. 

The Report is not expected to embrace the formation and early manage¬ 
ment, farther than the description of soil, kinds of plants, whether 
mixed or in masses, together with a note of the expense from the 
time of planting to the commencement of the first thinning, in so far 
as such information is in the possession of the reporter. 

3. On Plantations, of not less than eight years’ standing 
formed on deep peat bog—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

. The Premium is strictly applicable to deep peat or flow moss; the 
condition of the moss previous to planting, as well as at the date of 
the Report, should, if possible, be stated. 

The Report must describe the mode and extent of the drainage, and 
the effect it has had in subsiding the moss—the trenching, levelling, 
or other preliminary operations that may have been performed on 
the surface—the mode of planting—kinds, sizes, and number of trees 
planted per acre—and then* relative progress and value, as compared 
with plantations of a similar age and description grown on other soils 
in the vicinity. 

4. On the more extended introduction of hardy, useful, or 
ornamental Trees, which have not hitherto been generally culti¬ 
vated in Scotland—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sove¬ 
reigns. To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Report should specify as distinctly as possible the kind of trees 
introduced. The adaptation of the trees for use or ornament, and 
their comparative progress should he mentioned. Attention is directed 
to the introduction of any tree as a nurse in young plantations, which 
by growing rapidly for several years, and attaining maturity when at 
the height of 20 or 25 feet, might realise the advantages and avoid the 
evils of thick planting. 


5. On the value, for economical purposes, of the Corsican Fir, 
and on its adaptation to different soils and situations—The 
Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

The reporter’s observations must go beyond the limited knowledge of 
this tree as hitherto grown in Britain, and must embrace its nature, 
uses, and adaptations in those countries of which it is a native. 

6. On the Finns Pinaster , or Cluster Pine—The Medium 
Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1875. 

The Report must'state the extent of ground planted in any particular 
locality, age and size of trees, also the value and duration of its timber 
as compared with others of the fir tribe. 
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7 On the effects produced on the various species of Trees 
and Shrubs hv smoke from public works—The Medium Gobi 
Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1875. 

8. On the more extended cultivation in Scotland of charcoal- 
producing Plants, for gunpowder or commercial purposes—The 
Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November 1875. 

Reference to be made to suitable varieties of plants not generally grown 
m thiss country for that purpose, such as Bkamnus Frangula , prices 
realisable, and suggestions for their more general introduction, 
treatment, &e. 

9. On the woods, forests, and forestry in the county of Perth 
—-The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st 
Xovemher 1875. 

10. On the woods, forests, and forestry in the county of Eoss 
—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
Xovember 1875. 

11. On the utilisation of waste produce of Forests and Wood¬ 
lands as matter for making, either separately or in combination 
with other substances, an artificial fuel—The Gold Medal, or Ten 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st Xovember 1875. 
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CLASS II. 

DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 


The Money Premiums ancl Medals awarded at District Competitions will he 
issued in January next. No Payments must, therefore , he made by the 
Secretary or Treasurer of any local Association. 


Grants in Aid of District Competitions for 1876 must he 
applied for before 1st November next 

When a Grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for two 

years. 

Section 1.— CATTLE. 

Note .—The Society’s Cattle Premiums are granted to each District for three 
alternate years, on condition that the District shall, in the two intermediate 
years, continue the Competitions by offering for the same description of 
stock a sum not less than one-half of that given by the Society. 

At the intermediate Competitions, a Silver Medal will be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, to be awarded for the best Bull belonging to a 
Proprietor, and of the class for which the District receives Premiums; also 
three Medium Silver Medals to he given along with the fir^t prize in the 
three Classes of Cattle, provided there are not fewer than two lots exhi¬ 
bited in each class. 

The selection of the Breed is left to the Local Committee. See Buie 6. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. Yale of Alford. — Convener, R. 0. Farquharson of Haughton, Alford; 
Secretary, G-. Wilken, Waterside of Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 

2. District of Spey, Avon, and Fiddochside— Convener, Sir George 
Macpherson Grant of Baffindalloch, Bart.; Secretary, William Robertson, 
Burnside, Ballindalloch. 

3. Island of Skye.— Convener, 

Secretary, Alex. Macdonald, Portree. 

4. County of Elgin. — Convener, Robert Grant of Kincorth, Forres; Joint- 
Secretaries, William Macdonald, Elgin, and John Ferguson, East Grange, 
Forres. 

5. District of Strathbogie. — Convener, Robert Simpson of Cobairdy, 
Huntly; Secretary , William Murdoch, Huntly. 

6. District qf the United Banffshire Society.— Convener , W. J. Tayler 
of Glenbarry, Rothiemay House, Huntly; Secretary, George Gumming, 
Banff. 

7. County of Stirling. — Convener, Sir Alexander C. R. Gibson Maitland 
of Clifton Hall, Bart.; Secretary, Robert Taylor, 49 King Street, Stirling. 
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8. County of Kincardine. — Convener, Sir Thomas Gladstone of Basque, 

Bart, Laurencekirk; Secretary, James B. Greig, Laurencekirk. 

9. District of Garioch .—Convener, William Leslie of Wartkill, Pitcaple; 
Secretary , William Home, We&terton of Pitmedden, Insch. 

10. Districts of Lorn and Nether'Lorn.— Convener, James Bett, Easdale; 

Secretary , Anglic Whyte, Easdale, Oban. 

11. District of Argyle — Convener, Captain Orde, yr. of Kilmory, Aucli- 
naba, Lochgilphead; Secretary, William Hopewell, Easlie Cottage, 
KilmaTtin 

12. Couniy or Renfrew.— Convener , Colonel Campbell of Blythswood; 
Secretary, R. L. Hendeison, Paisley. 

13. District of East Kilbride. — Conretur, William Eorrest of Lawmuir, 
Allan:on, Hamilton; Secretary, William Hay, East Kilbride. 


PREMIUMS. 

1. Best Bull, of any pare breed, belonging to a Proprietor, The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Bull, of any pure breed, calved before 1st January 1S73 

Medium Silver Medal and L 4 

Second b^r,.. L3 

Third best,.L.l 

3. Best Bull, of any pure breed, calved after 1st January 1673 

Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

Second best.L.2 

Third best,.L.l 

4 Best 2-year-old Heifer (if Highland breed, 3 years), of any pure breed, 

Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

Second be«d,.L.2 

Third best,.L 1 


In 1S75. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are in competition for the last year. 

No. 4, for the second. 

Nos, 5 and 6, for the first year. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9 compete for local Premiums. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 are in abeyance on account of the Glasgow 
Show. 


Section 2.—HORSES 

FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

XAe —The Society’s Stallion Premiums are granted to each District for two 
yeirs, and are followed by Premiums for other two years for Brood 
Mares, and again for a similar period by Premiums for Entire Colts and 
Fillies. 

1. Stallions. 

1. District of Easter Eoss. — Convener , Kenneth Murray of Geames. 
Feam; Secretary, John Douglas, Calrossie, Nigg, Eoss-shire. 

2. Western District of Fifeshire. — Convener , Robert Husband, GeHet, 
Dunfermline; Secretary , James M e Farlane, Dunfermline. 

3. District of Strathendrick.— Convener , 0. H. H. WiKone of Dab air, 
Endrick Bank, Drymen; Secretary, James Murray, (latter House, 
Drymen. 

4. District of the Royal Northern Society.— Convener , Colonel Innes 
of Learney, Torphins; Secretary, Alexander Yeats, Secretary, Royal 
Northern Society, Aberdeen. 
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5. District of the Dalbeattie Society. — Convener, W. H. Maxwell of 
Munches, Dalbeattie; Secretary , James Grieve, Dalbeattie. 

G. Ehins District of Wigtownshire. — Convener , E. Tans Agnew of Barn- 
barroch, M.P.; Secretary, Hugh Adair, Stranraer. 

Best Stallion, not under 3 years, and not above 12 years old, . . L.25 

In 1S75. 

Nos. I, 2, and 3 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6 for the first year. 

2. Mares. 

1. District of the Black Isle.— Convener , Janies Fletcher of Eosehaugh, 

Avoch; Secretary, James E. Mitchell, Drynie, Inverness. 

2. District of Buchan.— Convener, Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson of Pitfour, 

Mintlaw; Secretary, John Ferguson, Brae of Coynach, Mintlaw. 

3. County of Kinross. — Convener, Harry Young of Cleish Castle, Kinross; 

Secretary, James Beveridge of Balado, Kinross. 

4. District of Selkirk and Galashiels.— Conve?ier, Allan Eliott Lock¬ 

hart of Borthwickbrae, Hawick; Secretary, James Smail, Commercial 
Bank, Galashiels. 

5. County of Caithness. — Convener, Alexander Henderson of Stemster, 

Hawick Eoad, Golspie; Joint-Secretaries, James Brims, Writer, 
Thurso; and James Purves, Lochend, Dunnet. 

1. Best Brood Mare,.Medium Silver Medal and L.4 

2. Second best,.LB 

3. Third best,.L.l 

In 1875. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 4 and 5, for the first year. 


3. Entire Colts and Fillies. 

1. County of Haddington. — Convener, The Eight Hon. E. C. Nisbet 

Hamilton; Secretaries, Eichardson & Gemmell, Haddington. 

2. County of Inverness. — Convener, XEneas W. Mackintosh of Eaigmore, 

Inverness; Secretary, Hugh Fraser, Balloch of Culloden, Inverness. 

3. Island of Skye.— Convener, 

Secretary, Alexander Macdonald, Portree. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


BestJEntire Colt, foaled after 1st January 1873, 

Medium Silver Medal and L. 

Second best,.L. 

Third best,.L.l 

Best* Entire Colt, foaled after 1st January 1874, 

Medium Silver Medal and L.2 


Second best,.L.l 

Third best,.10s. 

Best Filly, foaled after 1st January 1873, Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

Second best,. L.2 

Third best,. L.l 

Best Filly, foaled after 1st January 1874, Medium Silver Medal and L.2 

Second best, . . . ..L.1 

Tliird best,.10s 


to co 
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In 1S75. 

No. 1 is in competition for the last year. 
Nos. 2 and 3 for the first year. 


Section 3. — SHEEP. 

Note .—The Society’s Sheep Premiums are granted to each District for three 
alternate years, on condition that the District shall, in the two inter¬ 
mediate years, continue the Competitions hy offering for the same de¬ 
scription of stock a sum not less than one-half of that given by the Society. 

At the intermediate Competitions, a Silver Medal will be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, to be awarded for the best Tup belonging to a 
proprietor, and of the class for which the District receives Premiums; 
also four Medium Silver Medals, to be given along with the first prize in 
the four classes of Sheep, provided there are not less than two lots in 
each class. 

The selection of the Breed is left to the Local Committee. See Rule 6. 


DISTRICTS. 

1. District of Annandale, including Parish of Kirkmichael.—' Con¬ 
vener, J. J. Hope Johnstone of Annandale, Baehills, Lockerbie; Secre¬ 
tary, Christopher Johnstone, Dinwoodie Lodge, Lockerbie. 

2. District of the Border Union Society. — Convener, John Ord of Muir- 
houselaw, Nisbet, Kelso; Secretary , William Jerdan, Kelso. 

3. County of Selkirk.— Convener , A. Eliott Lockhart of Borthwiekbrae, 
Hawick; Secretary , Peter Rodger, Selkirk. 

4. District of the Badenoch and Rothiemurchus Society.— Convener , 
Cluny Macpherson, Clnny Castle, Kingussie; Secretary , Donald Stewart, 
Chapelpark, Kingussie. 

5. County of Sutherland.—G eorge Loch of Embo, Q.C.; Secretary , 
William Mitchell, Pulrossie, Dornoch. 

6. District of the West Linton Society.— Convener , A. P. Hope, yr. of 
Bordlands, Lamancha; Secretary , A. Alexander, West Linton. 

7. West Lothian and the Eastern District of Stirlingshire.— Con¬ 
vener, Sir William Baillie of Polkemmet, Bart., Whitburn; Secretary, 
George Wilson, Loch House, Linlithgow. 

8. County of Forfar.— Convener , The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, 
Glands; Secretary , J. L. Gordon, Swan Street, Brechin. 

9. District of West Teviotdale.— Convener , W. Scott Watson of Bum- 
head, Bucklands, Hawick; Secretary, James Oliver of Thomwood, 
Hawick. 

10. District of Breadalbane.— Convener, The Earl of Breadalbane, Tay- 
mouth Castle, Aberfeldy; Secretary , John Holmes, Bolfracks, Aberfeldy. 

11. Upper Ward of Lanarkshire.— Convener, John Ord Mackenzie of Dol- 
phinton; Secretary, David Oswald, Abington. 

12. Islands of Mull, Coll, and Tyree.— Convener , Farquhar Campbell of 
Rum; Secretary, David Thorbum, Calgary, Tobermory. 

13. District of Cowal.— Convener, Alex. S. Finlay of Castle Toward, 

Greenock; Secretary, Archibald Mitchell, jun., Dunoon. 

1. Best Tnp belonging to a Proprietor, . . . The Silver MedaL 

2. Best Tup above one Shear, . . . Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

Second best,. L.1 

Third best,.10s. 
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3. Best Shearling Tup, 

Second best, .... 
Third best, ..... 

4. Best 5 Ewes, above one Shear, 

Second best, ..... 
Third best,. 

5. Best 5 Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, 
Second best, , 

Third best,. 


. Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

.L.1 

.10s. 

. Medium* Silver Medal and L.3 

r . l.i 

.10s. 

. Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

. L.1 

.10s. 


In 1875. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6, for the first year. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10 compete for local Premiums. 

Nos. 11,12, and 13 are in abeyance on account of the Glasgow Show. 


Section 4.—SWINE. 


The Society’s Swine Premiums are given for three consecutive years. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Best Boar belonging to a Proprietor, 

Best Boar,. 

Second best,. 

Third best,. 

Best Brood Sow, .... 
Second best, .... 
Third best, ..... 


. . The Silver Medal. 

Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

.L.1 

.10s. 

Medium Silver Medal and L.2 

.L.1 

.10s. 


In 1875. 

No application has been received. 


Section 5.—DAISY PEODUCE. 

"The Society’s Dairy Premiums are given for three consecutive years. 

1. Best Couple of Sweet Milk Cheeses belonging to a 

Proprietor,.The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Couple of Sweet Milk Cheeses, . Medium Silver Medal and L.2 

Second best,.L.1 

Third best,.10s. 

3. Best Cured Butter (not less than 14 lbs.) belonging 

to a Proprietor.The Silver Medal. 

4. Best Cured Butter (not less than 14 lbs.), Medium Silver Medal and L.2 

Second best,.L.1 

Third best,. 10s. 


In 1875. 

No application has been received. 

RULES OF COMPETITION-. 

1. The Members of the Society connected with the respective Districts are 
appointed Committees for arranging the Competitions; five members to be a 
quorum. 
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2. The Convener of each District shaH summon a meeting of Committee 
for the purpose of deter mining the time and place of Competition, the nomi¬ 
nation of Judges, and other preliminary arrangements. The time and place 
(which must be within the bounds of the District, unless in reference to 
Stallions special permission has been obtained to the contrary), shall be 
publicly intimated by Conveners. 

3. The Money Premiums awarded at District Competitions will be paid 
in January next, bv precepts issued by the Directors. lS T o payments must, 
therefore, be made by the Secretary or Treasurer of any local Association. 

4. Stock must be the property of the Exhibitor at the date of Entry. No 
entry shall be received later than one week previous to the Show. Entry-Money 
shall not exceed 2|- per cent, on the amount of the premium to be competed for. 

5. The Competitions (except for Horses^ must take place between the 1st 
of April and the 20th of October, and are open to all parties within the Dis¬ 
trict, whether members of the local Association or not. 

6. The Committee shall select the breed, and specify it in the returns. In 
Cattle, the animals exhibited must belong to one oi the Mowing pure breeds 
—Short-horn, Ayrshire, Polled (Galloway, Angus, or Aberdeen), Highland. 
The Bulls may be of one breed, and the Heifers of another. In Sheep, the 
breeds must be Leicester, Cheviot, or Blackfaced. 

7. Stock of an inferior de&ciiption, or which does not fall within the pre¬ 
scribed regulations, shall not be placed for competition. 

8. The Premiums shall not be divided. In Cattle, Horses. Sheep, and 
Swine, four lots in each Class will warrant the award of full, and two lots 
of half, Premiums. In Dairy Produce, eight Exhibitors in any one Class 
will warrant an award of full, and four of half, Premiums. A competitor 
may exhibit two lots in each Class, except in Dairy Produce, where only one 
lot is allowed from the same farm. For the Silver Medal to Proprietors two 
lots are required. 

9. An animal which has gained the Society’s first Premium at a previous 
District or General Show is inadmissible in the same Class, except in the case 
of Bulls and Tups for the Medal; and one which has gained a second Money 
Premium can only thereafter compete in that Class for the first. 

10. Proprietors fanning the whole of their own lands may compete along 
with Tenant Farmers. Except in the Class, for Stallions, the Money Pre¬ 
miums are restricted to Tenants and Proprietors farming the whole of their 
own lands. 

11. A Tenant or Factor may compete with Proprietors for the Silver 
Medal with a Bull or a Tup which has gained the first Money Premium at a 
previous District or General Show. When there is any doubt as to whether 
.i competitor should be ranked as a Proprietor or a Tenant, the point is left 
to the decision of the local Committee. 

12. A Bull the property of two or more Tenants, may compete, although 
the Exhibitors may not be Joint-Tenants. 

13. Bulls for which Money Premiums are awarded may be required to 
>erve in the District at least one season; the rate of service to be fixed by 
the Committee. 

14. Evidence must be produced that the Prize Stallions have had produce. 

15. Mares must have foals at their feet (except where death ot foal is 
certified), or be entered as being in foal; in the latter case, payment of the 
Premiums will be deferred till certificate of birth, which must be within 11 
months from the date of the Show. 

16. Aged Tups shall have served the usual number of Ewes for at least 
three weeks during the previous season. All Prize Tups must serve within 
the district. Ewes and Gimmers must be taken from the Exhibitor’s stock 
bred in the district; and Ewes must have reared Lambs during the season. 
Fleeces must not be artificially coloured. 
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17. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Committee that an 
animal has been entered under a false names pedigree, or description, for the 
purpose of misleading the Committee or Judges as to its qualifications or 
properties, the case shall be reported to the Directors, and submitted by them 
to the first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor shall be disqualified 
from again competing at the Society's Shows, and his name, if he be a 
member, struck from the roll. 

IS. When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of 
any Agricultural Association m Great Britain or Iieland, such disqualification 
shall attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to state 
it and the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Committee to judge of 
its validity. 

19. Competitors must certify that the Butter and Cheese exhibited by 
them are average specimens of the produce of their Dairies in 1875, and that 
the quantity produced during the season has not been less than 1 cwt. of 
Butter, or 2 cwt, of Chee>e. 

20. It is to be distinctly understood that in no instance does any claim lie 
against the Society for expenses attending a show of stock beyond the amount 
of the Premiums offered. 

21. Blank reports will be furnished to the Conveners, and Secretaries of the 
different districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with 
the Secretary on or before the 1st of November nut , for the approval of the 
Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal. 

22. A repoit of the Competition and Premiums awarded at the intermediate 
local shows in the several district for Cattle and Sheep, signed by a member 
of the Society, must be transmitted to the Secretary on or before the 1st of 
November in each year, otherwise the Society's grants shall terminate. 

23. When a grant has expired the district cannot apply again for aid for two 
years. 

Section 6.—SPECIAL GRANTS. 

L.50 and Medium Gold Medal to the Edinburgh Christmas Club for 1875. 
L.20 to Ayrshire Agricultural Association for 1875, to be competed for 

at the Dairy Produce Show at Kilmarnock— Convener , The Hon. G. P. 

Vernon, Auchans House, Kilmarnock; Secretary , Janies MMurtrie, Ayr. 
L.20 to Uust Society for three alternate years— Convener , D. C. Edmondston, 

Ordale, Balta Sound, Uust; Secretary, D. J. White, Unst, Lerwick. 

Granted 1871. 

L.3 to Rousay Society for three alternate years — Convetur, Colonel F. W. Traill 

Borroughs of Rousav, C.B., Orkney: Secretary , John Gibson, Sangskail, 

Rousay. Granted 1875. 

Section 7.— MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN 
BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

The Society, being anxious to co-operate ‘with local Associa¬ 
tions, will give a limited number of Medium Silver Medals 
annually to Societies not on the list of Cattle or Sheep Pre¬ 
miums, in addition to the Money Premiums awarded in the 
District, for— 

1. Best Buii, Cow, Heifer, or Ox. 

2. Best Stallion, Mare, or Gelding. 

3. Best Tup, or pen of Ewes or Withers. 

4. Best Boar, Sow, or Pig. 
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5. Best Coops of Poultry. 

6. Best sample of any variety of Wool. 

7. Best sample of any variety of Seeds. 

8. Best managed Farm. 

9. Best managed Green Crop. 

10. Best managed Hay Crop. 

11. Best managed Dairy. 

12. Best Sweet Milk Cheese. 

13. Best Cured Batter. 

14. Best Collection of Boots. 

15. Best kept Fences. 

16. Male Farm-Servant who has been longest in the same service, and who 

has proved himself most efficient in his duties, and to have invariably 
treated the animals under his charge with kindness. 

17. Female Servant in charge of Dairy and Poultry who has been longest in 

the same service, and who has proved herself most efficient in her 
duties, and to have invariably treated the animals under her charge 
with kindness. 

18. Best Sheep Shearer. 

19. Most expert Hedge Cutter. 

20. Most expert Labourer at Draining. 

21. Most expert Farm Servant at trial of Reaping Machines. 

22. Best Maker of Oat Cakes. 

It is left to the local Society to choose out of the foregoing list the 
classes for which the Medals are to be competed. 

The Medals are given for Five consecutive years. 

Aberdeenshire . 

1. Auchindoir, Kildeummy, and Towie Association.— Convener, Carlos 

Pedro Gordon of Wardhouse, Inseh; Secretary , William Walker, 
Ardhuncart, Mossat. 4 Medals. Granted 1873. 

2. Crqmar, Upper Dee and Donside Association. — Convener, Dr 

Robertson, Indego, Tarland; Secretary, William Thomson, Banker, 
Tarland. 4 Medals. Granted 1872 and 1873. 

3. Ebrteside Association. — Convener, John Leith Ross of Amage, Ellon; 

Secretary , George Johnston, Overtown, Auchnagatt. 4 Medals. 
Granted 1871 and 1874. 

4. Formartine Association. — Convener, Lient.-Col. Ramsay of Barra, 

Straloch, Aberdeen; Secretary , Alexander Davidson, Mains of Cairn- 
brogie, Old Meldrum. 2 Medals. Granted 1871. 

5. Ftyie Association.— Convener , Col. Gordon of Fyvie; Secretary , James 

Ironside, Burnside, Fyvie. 2 Medals. Granted 1872. 

6. Insch Horticultural Society.— Convener, Col. Leith Hay of Rannes, 

C.B., Leith Hall. Kinnethmont; Secretary, John Gartlv, Insch. 2 
Medals. Granted 1874. 

7. Keic Poultry and Dairy Produce Association. — Convener, Lord 

Foibes,^ Castle _ Forbes, Keig, Aberdeen; Secretary, George Bruce, 
Wealthiton, Keig, Whitehouse, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. Granted 1872. 

8. [Kincardine O’Neil and Upper Deeside Association.— Convener, 

Col. Innes of Learney, Torphins; Secretary , Alexander Niven, Craig- 
myle Mills, Torphins. 7 Medals. Granted 1871 and 1873. 

9. Kinnethmont Society.— Convener, Col. Leith Hay of Rannes, C.B., 

Leith Hall, Kinnethmont; Secretary, William Gerrard, Schoolhouse 
Kinnethmont, 3 Medals. Granted 1874. 
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10. Map. Association.— Convener , Wm Wish art, Cairntradlin, Blackburn, 

Aberdeen; Secretary, Silvester Campbell, Kinnellar, Blackburn, 
Aberdeen. 4 Medals. Granted 1874. 

11. North-East Aberdeenshire Society.— Convener , Alex. Lovie, Nether 

Boyndlie, Fraserburgh; Secretary, John Bell, Merry hillock, Fraser¬ 
burgh. 6 Medals. Granted 1873. 

12. North of Scotland Root, Vegetable, and Fruit Association.— 

Convener , Lient.-Col. Ramsay of Baira, Straloch,?Aberdeen; Secretary , 
James Smith, High Street, Inverurie. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

13. Stricken Society.— Convener, Alex. Whitelaw, M.P.; Secretary , John 

Sleigh, Strichen. 1 Medal. Granted 1873. 

14. Vale of Alford Turnip Association.— Convener, R. 0. Farquhaxson of 

Haughton, Alford, N.B.; Secretary, J. Reid, Bents, Alford. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1875. 

15. Warthill Turnip Club.— Convener, William Leslie of Warthill, Pit- 

caple; Secretary, Adam Singer, Rothmaise, Insch. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1S73. 


Argyllshire . 

16. Kintyre Society. — Convener, John Lorn Stewart of Coll, Campbeltown; 

Secretary, Thomas Brown, Campbletown. 4 Medals. Granted 1873 

17. Strontian Society.— Convener, Sir Thomas Miles Riddell, Barr 

Strontian ; Secretary , Alexander Kinnear, Strontian, Fort-William 
2 Medals. Granted 1871. 


Ayrshire . 

18. Carrick Society— Convener, James Baird of Cambusdoon, Ayr: 

Secretary, David Brown, Banker, May bole. 5 Medals. Granted 
1872. 

19. Coylton and Stair Society.— Convener, Major-General Burnett of 

Gadgirtb, Tarbolton; Secretary, Robert Caldwell, Knockshoggle. 
Coylton, Ayr. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

20. Craigie Society.— Convener, James Picken, La%k Langside, Craigie, 

Kilmarnock; Secretary, Andrew M‘Farlane, Schoolhouse, Craigie. 

3 Medals. Granted 1874. 

21. Dalry Societv.— Convener, Andrew Allan, Munnoch, Dairy; Secretary, 

Robert Craig, Flashwood, Daily. 2 Medals. Granted 1872. 

22. Dundonald Club. — Convener , the Hon. G. R. Vernon, Anchans House, 

Kilmarnock; Secretary, John Caldwell, Ploughland, Dundonald. 2 
Medals. Granted 1871. 

23. Gibvan District Society.— Convener , Captain Hamilton of Pinmore; 

Secretary, Robert Lamb, Girvan. 2 Medals. Granted 1875. 

24. Irvine Society.— Convener, James Stewart, Heathfield, Irvine ; Secre¬ 

tary, A. C. MMannet, writer, Irvine. 2 Medals. Granted 1875. 

25. Kilmarnock Club. — Convener, Fredrick J. Turner, The Dean, Kilmar¬ 

nock; Secretaries, James and W. H. Wilson, Kilmarnock. 3 Medals. 
Granted 1872 and 1874. 

26. KirkmicHjAEL Society. — Convener, J ohn Rankine of Beoch, Lochlands, 

Maybole; Secretary, David Hunter, Caimkill, Kirkmichael, Maybole. 

4 Medals. Granted 1874. 

27. Loudoun Society. — Convener, Robert Mackie, Loudoun Cottage, Gal- 

ston; Secretary, Hugh Morton, Loudoun Arms, Newmilns. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1872. 
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2S. Mutrkirk: Association’.— Convener , James Baird of Cambn&cloon. Ayr ; 
S:c • tfary - Alex. Donald, The Schoolhouse, Muirkirk. 0 Medals. 
Granted 1873. 

29. New Cumnock Society. — Convener , John Hyslop of Bank, New Cum¬ 

nock; Secretary , Ym. Lennox, Whitehill, New Cumnock. 4 Medals. 
Granted 1874. 

30. Symington Society. — Convener, CoL J. G. Hay Boyd of Townend, 

Symington, Kilmarnock; Secretary , Wm. Wakelin, schoolmaster, 
Symington, Kilmarnock. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

Banffshire. 

31. Central Banffshire Club.— Convener . ‘William Longmore, Keith; 

Secretary, Janies Geddes Brown, Keith. 6 Medals. Granted 1872 
and IS73. 


Bencicl'shire. 

32. Lammefaioor Pastoral Soctety.— Convener, John Turnbull of Abbey 

St Bathans; Secretary , John Caverhill, Greenburn, Ay ton. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1S75. 

JDvmhartonshire. 

33. Dumbartonshire Society. — Convener , Alex. Smollett of Bonhill, 

Cameron House, Alexandria, N.B.; Secretary , Wm. W. Murray, 
Cat ter House, Drymen. 4 Medals. Granted 1873 and 1874. 

34. Western District of Dumbartonshire— Convener, Sir James Col- 

quhoun of Luss, Bart., Rossdhu, Luss; Secretary , Andrew Wyllie, 
Camstraddan, Luss. 2 Medals. Granted 1871. 

Dumfriesshire. 

35. Annandale Farmers’ Club.— Convener , J. J. Hope Johnstone of 

Annandale ; Secretary , John Baird, iun., Lockerbie. 4 Medals. 
Granted 1875. 

36. Nithsdale Society.— Convener , J. Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch 

Dabton, Thornhill; Secretary , Dr Bussell, Thornhill. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. (One year in abeyance.) 

37. Sanquhar Society.— Convener , John Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch 

Dabton, Thornhill ; Secretary, W. 0. Macqueen, Sanquhar. 4 Medals. 
Granted 1870. (One year in abeyance.) 

Edinburghshire. 

38. Dalkeith Society.— Convener , Sir James Gardiner Baird, Bart., Inch 

House, Liberton; Secretary , James Wilson, Wester Cowden, Dal¬ 
keith. 6 Medals. Granted 1872. 

Fift shire. 

39. Auchtermuchty Society.— Convener. John Botrie, Balcanquhal, 

Auditermuchty; Secretary , H. W. Walker, Auchtermuchty. 5 
Medals. Granted IS74. 

40. Dunnikier Society.— Convener , J. T. Oswald of Dunnikier, Kirkcaldy; 

Secretary, John Kidd, Dunnikier, Kirkcaldy. 2 Medals. Granted 
1874. 

41. Kinglassie Society.— Convener, E. Sinclair Aytoun of Inckdairnie, 

Kirkcaldy ; Secretary, David Beath, Auchmuir, Leslie. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. (One year in abeyance.) 
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42. Windygates Society.— Convener , John Gilmour of Lundin, Leven; 

Secretary, Jolm Laurie, Kirklaudhiil, Leven. 2 Medals. Granted 1875. 

Inverness-shire. 

43. Strathspey Society.—C onvener, The Earl of Seafield; Secretary , 

Francis Macbean, Factor’s Office, Grantown. 5 Medals. Granted 1872. 

Kincardineshire. 

44. Strachan Flower, Poultry, and Dairy Show.— Convener, John 

Masson, Mill of Cammie, Banchory.— Secretary, Neil Gilchrist, 
Schoolhouse, Strachan, Banchory. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

Kinross-shire. 

45. Kinross-shire Society.— Convener. Harry Young of Cleish Castle, 

Kinross; Secretary , Janies Beveridge of Balado, Kinross. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. (One year in abeyance.) 

Lanaihhirc. 

46. Calder Waterhead Society.— Convener, Peter Forrest of Heirmyres. 

City of Glasgow Bank, Skotfcs; Secretary, James Ferguson, Fernieshaw, 
Holytown. 2 Medals. Granted 1873. 

47. Upper Ward of Lanarkshire Association.— Convener, Andrew Smith, 

Castle Mains, Douglas; Secretary , James Symington, auctioneer, 
Lanark. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

IAnlithgowbldrc. 

48. Bathgate Association. — Convener, John Waddell of Easter Inch, Bath¬ 

gate ; Joint-Secretaries, M. Chapman and G. M. Johnston, Bathgate. 
4 Medals. Granted 1873. 

49 Biggar Club.— Convener, R. G. Murray of Spittal, Biggar Secretary, 
Alexander Watt, Biggar. 3 Medals. Granted 1874. 

Nairnshire. 

50. Nairnshire Society.— Convener, W. A. Stables, Cawdor Castle, Nairn; 
Secretary, John Joss, Budgate, Cawdor, Naim. 5 Medals. Granted 
1871. 


Perthshire. 

51. Dunning Society.— Convener, James Morison, Rossie, Dunning; Secre¬ 

tary, Win. Bruce, merchant, Dunning. 1 Medal. Granted 1873. 

52. Moulin Association.— Convener, H. B. Stewart of Balnakilly, Pit¬ 

lochry; Secretary, D. M‘Gillewie, Pitlochry. 1 Medal. Granted 
1873. 

53. Scottish Midland Association.— Convener, Sir Wm. Stirling Maxwell 

of Keir, Bart., M.P., Dunblane; Secretary, Melville Jameson, Penh. 
4 Medals. Granted 1872. 

54. Strathearn Central Society.— Convener, William Morison, Caimie, 
Forteviot; Secretary, Robert Gardiner, Chapel Bank, Auchterarder. 2 
Medals. Granted 1872. 

55. Upper Strathearn Society— Convener. D. R. Williamson of Lawers, 

Crieff; Secretary , James McLaren, Crieff. 3 Medals. Granted 1873. 


iiktk&u J 
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J?l tifroii ' ishirc . 

50. Lower Ward of Renfrewshire Society. — Couvener, Sir Michael II. 
Shaw Stewart of Ardgowan, Bart., Greenock; Secretary , D. L. Mac¬ 
adam, Mansion House, Greenock. 4 Medals. Granted 1873. 

57. Mearns Society. —Convener ami Secretary , John Pollok, Blackhouse, 
Newton Mearns. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

Stirlingshire. 

5b. Bucelyvie and Gartmore Association — Convener , W. A. MacLaehlan 
of Auehentroig, Balfron; Secretary , Andrew Dun, Bucklyvie. 2 
Medals. Granted 1875. 


Wigtownshire. 

59. Kirkmaiden Society. — Cunvemr ancl Secretary , Gilbert R. Murray, 
Chapelrossan, Stranraer. 5 Medals. Granted 1871 and 1873. 

The Medals are given for Five consecutive years. 

Applications from other Districts must be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Society hy 1st November next. 

rules of competition 

1. All Competitions must he at the instance of a local Society. 

2. The classes for which Medals are granted must he in accordance wiih 
the list at pages 39 and 40. 

3. In each District the Convener (who must he a Member of the Society 
appointed hy the Directors) shall fix the time and place of Competition, 
appoint the Judges, and make all other necessary arrangements, in concur¬ 
rence with the other Members of the Society, and the local Association of 
the District. 

4. The Money Premiums given in the District must be L.2 for each Medal 
claimed. 

5. The Committee shall select the breed, and specify it in the return. 

6. The quantity of seed shown in Competition by each Grower must not 
be less than one quarter of each variety of Grain, or four bushels of Beans or 
Grass Seeds. The first Premium awarded hy the District shall not be less 
than L.1 for each kind of Grain for which a Medal is claimed. The Judges 
shall be guided in their awards—1st, By the purity of the Seed; 2d, By its 
freeness from extraneous Seeds; and 3d, Where there is an equality in these 
respects, by the Weight. The varieties for which premiums have been given 
must be named. 

7. The Medal for Sheep Shearing shall not he awarded unless there are 
three competitors, and it shall always accompany the highest money premium. 
There must not he fewer than two competitors in all the other classes. 

8. Blank reports will be furnished to all the Conveners of the different 
Districts. These must, in all detals, be completed and lodged with the 
Secretary on or before the 1st of November next , with the exception of 
green crop reports, which must be forwarded on or before the 20th of 
December, for the approval of the Directors, against whose decisions there 
shall be no more appeal. 

9. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
2 years. 


Section 3.— PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Minor Silver Medal wiH be given to the winner of the first 
or highest Premium at Ploughing Competitions, provided a 
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Eeport in the following terms is made to the Secretary, within 
one month of the Competition, by a member of the Society:— 

POEM OP REPORT. 

I, of Member of the Highland and 

Agricultural Society, hereby certify that I attended the Ploughing 
Match of the Association at in the county 

of on the when ploughs com¬ 
peted ; of land was assigned to each, and hours 

were allowed for the execution of the work. The sum of L. 
was awarded in the following proportions, viz.: 

[Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Competitors.] 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. All matches must be at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Association, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or confined to the 
tenants on one estate, will he recognised. 

2. The title of such Society or Association, together with the name and 
address of the Secretary, must be registered with the Secretary of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

3. Not more than one Match in the same season can take place within the 
bounds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All reports must be lodged within one month of the date of the Match, 
and certified by a Member of the Society who was present at it. 

5. A Member can only report one Match, and a Ploughman can only carry 
one Medal in the same season. 

6. To warrant the Medal, there must have been twelve ploughs in Competi¬ 
tion, and Three Pounds awarded in Premiums. The Medal to be given to the 
winner of the first or highest prize. 

7. Ploughmen shall not be allowed any assistance, and their work must not 
he set up nor touched by others: on land of average tenacity the ploughing 
should be at the rate of an imperial acre in ten horns, and attention should 
be given to the firmness and sufficiency of the work below, more than to its 
neatness above the surface. 


Section 9.— COTTAGES AND GAPDENS. 

The following Premiums are offered for Competition in the 
Parishes after-mentioned. 

The Premiums for Cottages and Gardens are given for Eive 
consecutive years. 

1. PREMIUMS FOE BEST KEPT COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

1. Best kept Cottage in each Parish—One Pound; and where theie 
are four Competitors—Minor Silver Medal. 

Second best—-Ten Shillings. 

Third best—Minor Silver MedaL 
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2. Best kept Cottage Garden in each Parish—One Pound; and where 
there are four Competitors—Minor Silver Medal. 

Second best—Ten Shillings. 

Third best—Minor Silver Medal. 

Aberdeenshire. 

1. Crathie and Brae mar — Convener and Secretary, Dr Robertson, Indego, 
Tai land. Granted 1572. 


Berwickshire* 

2. Sinclairs hill Horticultural Society. — Convener , Archibald Camp¬ 

bell Swinton of Kinuaerghame, Dunse; Secretary , David Jack, The 
Gardens, Kimmerghame, Dunse. Granted 1573. 

Edinburghshire. 

3. Cramond. — Convener , Henry Davidson of Muirhouse, Davidson’s Mains. 

Edinburgh; Secretary , John Cooper, Barnton Gardens, Davidson’s 
Mams. Gianted 1871. 


Fifeshire . 

4. Newburgh Gardening Society.— Convener , John Lyell, Newburgh; 
Secretary , Robert Clark, Newburgh. Granted 1874. 


Kincardineshire. 

5. Eettercairn Amateur Horticultural Society. — Convener , Lieut. - 
Coi. MTnroy of The Burn, Brechin; Secretai'y , James Robb, Fetter- 
cairn. Granted 1575. 


Liiilithgoicshire. 

6. Dalmeny and Queensferry Horticultural Society. — Convener , 

Peter Glendinmng, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh; Secretary , Arthur 

H. Glendinning, The Leuchold, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. Granted 

1872. 

7. Kirkliston Horticultural Association. — Convener , Peter Glendin¬ 

ing, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh; Secretary, H. 0. Grieve, Kirkliston. 

Granted 1874. 

Perthshire. 

8. Dunbarney, including that portion of Craigend in the parish of Perth. 

—Convener , Sir Thomas Moncreiffe of Moncrerffe, Bart., Bridge of 

Earn; Secretary , Henry Methven, Dunbarney House, Bridge of Earn. 

Granted 1874. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. Competitions may take place in the different parishes for Cottages and 
Gardens, or for either separately. 

2. The occupiers of Gentlemen’s Lodges and Gardeners’ Houses, as weU as 
Gentlemen’s Servants occupying Cottages in the Policies, or on land in the 
natural possession of their masters, are excluded, as well as others whom the 
Committee consider, from their position, not to be entitled to compete. The 
inspection must he completed by the 1st of October. In making the inspec¬ 
tion, the Conveners may take the assistance of any competent judges. 

3. It is left to the Committee of the district to regulate the maximum 
annual rent of the Cottages, which may, with the garden, be from L.5 to L.7. 

4. A person who has gained the highest premium cannot compete again, 
but will be entitled to a Medal if certified by the Committee to be equal in 
merit to the first on the lL>t of Competitors. 
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5. If the Cottage is occupied by the proprietor, the roof must be in good 
repair; if the roof is of thatch, it must be in good repair, though in the 
occupation of a tenant. The interior and external conveniences must be 
clean and orderly—the windows mu&t be free of broken glaas, clean, and 
affording the means of ventilation. Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must 
be removed from the front and gables. In awarding the Cottage Premiums, 
preference will be given to Competitors who, in addition to the above requi¬ 
sites, have displayed the greatest taste in ornamenting the exterior of their 
houses, and the ground in front and at the gables. 

6. In estimating the claims for the Garden Premiums, the judges should 
have in view:—The sufficiency and neatness of the fences and walks; the 
cleanness of the ground; the quality and choice of the crops; and the general 
productiveness of the garden. 

7. Beports, stating the number of Competitors, the names of successful 
parties, and the nature of the exertions which have been made by them, 
must be transmitted by the Conveners to the Secretary on or btfore the 1 it 
November next. 

8. When a Grant has expired the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 

Parishes desirous of these Premiums must lodge applications with the 
Secretary on or before the 1st November next. 

2 . MEDALS FOR COTTAGES AND GARDENS OR GARDEN PRODUCE. 

The Society will issue annually two Medium Silver Medals to a 
limited number of local Associations or individuals, who at their own 
expense establish premiums for Cottages or Gardens under L.15 of 
Bent. The Medals may he awarded for best kept Cottage, and best 
kept Garden or Flower Plot, or Garden Produce. 

Local Associations or individuals desirous of these Medals, must lodge 
applications with the Secretary on or before the first of November next The 
Medals are given for five consecutive years. 

Aberdeenshire. 

1. Cluny.— Convener , John Gordon of Gluny, Aberdeen; Secretary, James 

Barron, Blackstock, Cluny. Granted 1871. 

2. Keig Club. —Convener , Lord Forbes, Castle Forbes, Kekg Aberdeen ; 

Secretary , George Bruce, Wealthiton, Keig. Granted 1873. 

Ayrshire. 

3. Stewarton Farmer Society.— Convener and Sccrdamj , John Lindsay, 

Thornhill, Stewarton. Granted 1875. 

D umbartonshire . 

4. Tale of Leven and Dumbarton Horticultural Society.— Convener , 

Sir James Lumsden of Arden; Secretary , John McKinnon, Vere Place, 
Alexandria, N.B. Granted 1872. 

Edinburghshire. 

5. Boslin Horticultural Society. — Convener, William Merricks, Boslin ; 

Secretary , B.D. Glover, Boslin. Granted 1874. 

Elginshire. 

6. Mulben.— Convener , Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith. Granted 1873. 

Fifeskire. 

7. Auchtermuchty and Strathmiglo Horticultural Society.— Convener , 

B. Cathcart of Pitcairlie; Secretary , Archibald Walter, Auchter- 
muchty. Granted 3875. 
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Lanarkshire. 

S. Hutchesoxtown Gardens. — Secretary , Robert Hamilton, 62 Camden 
Street ' Southside), Glasgow. Granted 1872. 

9. Shettlestox Horticultural Society. — Secretary , J. Bulloch Logan, 
Shettleston. Granted 1872. 

L inlith gowshire. 

10. Ecclesmachax. — Convener , James Thomson, Holms, Broxburn; Secre¬ 
tary , James Cunningham, teacher, Ecclesmachan. Granted 1871. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. Competitions may take place in the different districts for Cottages and 

Gardens, or for either separately. A_— 

2. The annual value of each Cottage, with the ground occupied in the 
parish by a Competitor, must not exceed L.15. 

3. If Competition takes place for Garden Produce in place of the best 
kept Garden, such produce must be bona fide grown in the Exhibitor's 
Garden, and he will not be allowed to make up a Collection from any other 
Garden. 

4. Blank reports will be furnished to the Conveners and Secretaries of the 
different Districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with 
the Secretary, on or before the 1st November ne.d, for the approval of the 
Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal. 

5. When a grant has expired the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 


3. IMPROVING EXISTING COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Improvement of 
the greatest nnmber of Cottages in the years 1872, 1873, and 1874— 
The Gold Medal. 

4.' BUILDING NEW COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Erection of the 
greatest number of approved Cottages during the years 1871, 1872, 
1873, and 1874,—The Gold Medal 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. Claims for the Premiums Nos. 3 and 4 must be lodged with the Secre¬ 
tary on or before the 1st of October next, to allow an inspection to be made 
of the different Cottages. The inspection will he conducted by a Committee 
of the Society’s Members, and Reports must be transmitted to the Secretary 
an or before the 1 si of November. 

2. The annual value of the Cottage or Cottages separately, with the garden 
ground, must not exceed L.5. 

3. In estimating the claims of the Competitors, the following points will 
be kept in view:—The external appearance of the Cottages; their internal 
a ecommodation; the arrangements of the out-houses; the means of drainage 
and ventilation: and the expense of the building or of the alteration, com¬ 
pared with its durability and accommodation. When the Cottages of one 
t ‘ompetitor are superior in style and comfort to those of another, though not 
so numerous, the Inspectors will give them the preference, provided they 
amount at least to three, and have been erected at a moderate expense. 

4. Parties competing will forward to the Society Plans, Specifications, and 
Estimates, of which, and of all information sent therewith, copies may be 
taken for publication, if the Society shall see fit, and the originals returned 
xo the parties within six months if desired. 
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GENERAL SHOW OP STOCK, DAIRY PRODUCE, 
AND IMPLEMENTS 

AT 

GLASGOW 

On 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th July 1875. 


■yrtsiirtni of tjj* Sotwfj. 

His Royal Highness the PRIHCE of WALES. 

Cmttatr of % IToral Committo. 

Sir MICHAEL R. SHAW STEWART of Blackball, Bart 


The District connected with the Show comprises the Counties of Lanark, 
Ayr, Argyll, Renfrew, and Bute. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

STOCK, POULTRY, AND DAIRY PRODUCE 

To be entered with the Secretary on or before Wednesday, 9th June. Re¬ 
ceived in the Yard on Monday, 26th, and till noon on Tuesday, 27th 
July. Judged at 1 p.m. on Tuesday. Exhibited on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th July. 

IMPLEMENTS 

To be entered with the Secretary on or before Wednesday, 9th June. 
Received in the Yard on Tuesday, 20th July, and till the evening of 
Monday, 26th July. Exhibited Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th July. 

TERMINATION OF SHOW. 

Friday, 30th July, at 5 p.m. Stock and Implements may remain in the Yard 
till Saturday afternoon. 


The Competition is open to Exhibitors from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Members of the Society are admitted free during the Show. 

"New Members may be proposed for election at the General Meeting in June, 
and if on the list of Candidates may enter at Members 1 rates; but all entries 
must be made on or before Wednesday, 9th June. 
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PREMIUMS. 

The Medium Gold Medal will he given to any animal which, having 
gained the Society's highest Premium at Stirling 1873, or Inverness 
1874, in the Classes of Aged Bulls — Cows — Stallions—or Mare% 
is disqualified from again competing . See General Conditions 

ISTos. 23 and 24. 

CLASS I.-CATTLE. 

Section short-horn. 

1. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1873, . * . £25 

Second best, , . . . . . 15 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1873, ... 25 

Second best, ...... 15 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

3. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1874, ... 15 

Second best, . . . . . .10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

^4. Best Cow of any age, ..... 20 

Second best, ...... 10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

5. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, ... 15 

Second best, . . . t . .10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

6. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1874, . . 10 

Second best, ...... S 

Third best, ...... 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


£217 

POLLED ANGUS OR ABERDEEN. 

7. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1873, . . £20 

Second best, . . . . .10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 

Carry forward £35 £217 
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POLLED ANGUS OR ABERDEEN— continued . 


Section Brought forward, £35 

8. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 20 

Second best, * . . . .10 

Third best, . . . .5 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

0. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1874, . . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

10. Best Cow of any age, . . . .20 

Second best, . . . . .10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

11. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873,. . 10 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, . . ... 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

12. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1874, . . 8 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

GALLOWAY. 

13. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1873, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), . 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 

14. Best Bull calved after 1st January 1873, . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

15. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1874, . . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

16. Best Cow of any age, . . . .20 

Second best, . . . . .10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

17. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . 10 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

18. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1874,. . 8 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


£217 


159 


159 


Carry forward, 


£535 
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Section 


Brought forward. 


Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1873, . 

Second best, ..... 
Third best, ..... 
Fourth best, ..... 
Fifth best (Reserve Number), . 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 

Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . 

Second best, ..... 
Third best, . 

Fourth best, . 

Fifth best (Beseive Number), . 

Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. IS74. . 

Second best ..... 
Third best ..... 
Fourth best, ..... 
Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

Best Cow in Milk calved before 1st January 1872, 
Second best, ..... 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best, ..... 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

Best Cow in Milk calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . 
Second best, ..... 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best ..... 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

. Best Cow in Calf, of any age, or Heifer in 
Calf, calved before 1st Jan. 1873, 

Second best, ..... 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best, ..... 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, 

Second best, ..... 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best, ..... 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1874, , 

Second best, ..... 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best, ..... 

Fifth best (Reserve Number), . 


Carry forward 


i.780 
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Slciiox Brought forward, £780 

HIGHLAND. 

27. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1872, . . £20 

Second best, .... .10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, . The Silver Medal 

28. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... o 

Fourth Lest (Beserve Number), 

20. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 10 

Second best, ..... o 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

30. Best Cow of any age, . . . .15 

Second best, ..... 8 

Third best, ..... 4 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

31. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1S72, . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

32. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873 . 8 

Second best, . .4 

Third best, ... .2 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

- 14i 

FAT STOCK. 

33. Best Shorthorn Ox calved after 1st Jan. 1872, 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best (Beserve Number), . 

34. Best Shorthorn Ox calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . 5 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Beserve Number), . 

35. Best Highland* Ox calved after 1st Jan. 1871, . 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best (Beserve Number), . 

36. Best Ditto, calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . . 5 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Beserve Number), . . .... 

37. Best Ox, of any other Pure or Cross Breed 

calved after 1st Jan. 1872, ... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best (Beserve Number), . 

38. Best Ditto, calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 5 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Beserve Number,) . 


Carry forward, 


£48 £927 
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fat stock— continued. 

Section Brought forward, £48 £927 

39. Best Gross-bred Heifer, calved after 1st 

Jan. 1872, ..... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best (Reserve Number), . 

40. Best Cross-bred Heifer, calved after 1st 

Jan. 1873,.5 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Reserve Number), . 


£991 


CLASS II.—HORSES 


FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

3. Best Stallion foaled before 1st Jan. 1872, . . £30 

Second best, . . . . . . 20 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best, ...... 5 

Fifth best (Reserve Number), . 

Breeder of best Stallion, The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 1872, . . 20 

Second best, . . . . . . 15 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best, ...... 5 

Fifth best (Reserve Number), . 

3. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 15 

Second best, ...... 8 

Third best, ...... 4 

Fourth best, ...... 2 

Fifth best (Reserve Number)* . 

4. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 1874, . . 10 

Second best, . ... . . . 6 

Third best, . . . . . . [4 

Fourth best, , . . • . . 2 

Fifth best, (Reserve Number), . 

5. Best Mare (with Foal at foot) foaled before 1st Jan. 

1872, ...... 25 

Second best, . . . . . . 15 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best, ...... 5 

Fifth best (Reserve Number), . 

6. Best Mare (in Foal) foaled before 1st Jan. 1872, . 20 

Second best, ...... 10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth best, ...... 3 

Fifth best (Reserve Number), . 


Carry forward, £259 
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hoeses tor AGRICULTURAL purposes— continued. 

Section Brought forward, £259 

7. Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1872, ... 10 

Second best, ...... 5 

Third best, ...... 3 

Fourth best, ...... 2 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

8. Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1873, . . * 8 

Second best, . ... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best, ...... 1 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . 

9. Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1874, ... 6 

Second best, ...... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best, ...... 1 

Fifth best (Beserve Number), . . , 

10. Best Draught Gelding foaled before 1st Jan. 1872, . 3 

Second best, ...... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

11. Best Draught Gelding, foaled after 1st Jan. 1872, . 6 

Second best, ... ... 3 

Third best, ...... 1 

Fourth befct (Beserve Number), 

12. Best Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 15 hands, for 

Milk Carts of heavy draught, . . . 10 

Second best, ...... 5 

Third best, ...... 3 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

13. Best Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 14J hands, for 

Milk Carts of light draught, . . . . 10 

Second best, ...... 5 

Third best, ...... 3 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


367 

HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

14. Best Brood Mare (with Foal at foot), suitable for 


Field, foaled before 1st Jan. 1871, . . 20 

Second best, . . . . .10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

Best Yeld Mare or Gelding, suitable for Field, 

(light weight), foaled before 1st Jan. 1871, . 20 

Second best, . . . . .10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


Carry forward, £70 £367 
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hunters and roadsters —continued 

Section Brought forward 

16. Best Yeld Mare or Gelding, suitable for Field, 

(heavy weight), foaled before 1st Jan. 1871, 
Second best, ..... 

Third best. ..... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

17. Best Filly or Gelding, suitable for Field, foaled 

after 1st Jan. 187i, . 

Second best, . 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

18. Best Filly or Gelding, suitable for Field, foaled 

after 1st Jan. 1872, , 

Second best, . . 

Third best, ... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

19. Best Stallion, Mare, or Gelding, for Leaping, . 

Second best, ..... 

Third best, ... 

Fouith best (Reserve Number), 

20. Best Mare or Gelding, suitable for Carriage, 

foaled before 1st January 1872, . . . 

Second best, . 

Third best, . 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

21. Best Mare or Gelding, suitable as Roadster, 

Second best, .... * 

Third best, . 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

22. Best Mare or Gelding, suitable as Hackney or 

Roadster, between 14 and 15 hands high, 
Second best, . 

Third best, ..... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


PONIES. 

2‘h Best Highland Stallion, Id \ hands and under, (i 

Second best, .... 3 

Third best, .... 1 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

24. Best Highland Mare or Gelding, between 12 am 

14J hands high, . . . , ( 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, . . ... 1 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


Carry forward, £20 £60; 
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ponies— continued. 

Sk< tion Brought foiward, £20 


25. Best Mare or Gelding, between 13 and 14 hands 

high, ...... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Reserve Numbei), 

26 Best Mare or Gelding, between 12 and 13 hands 

high, ...... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

27. Best Mare or Gelding, 12 hands and undji, . 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Reserve Numbei), 


THOROUGH-BRED STALLIONS. 

Best Thorough-bred Stallion to serve in the District 
of the Show in season 1875 (see No* 7 of the 
General Conditions), . 


£602 


50 

50 


£702 


CLASS lll-SHEEP. 

CHEVIOT. 


1. Best Tup above one shear, . . . . £12 

Second best, .... .6 

Third best, ... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

2. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, ... 12 

Second best, ...... 6 

Third best. ...... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

3. Best 5 Ewes above one shear, .... 10 

Second best, ...... 5 

Third best. ...... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Best Pen of Lambs shown with Ewes, ... 2 

Second best, ...... 1 

4. Best 5 Shearling Ewes or Gimmeis, ... 10 

Second best, ...... 5 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


Carry forward, £79 
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Section Brought forw ard, 

BLACKFACED. 

5. Best Tup above one shear, , . . £12 

Second best, ..... d 

Third best,.3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

6. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, . . 12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

7 . Best 5 Ewes above one shear, . . .10 

Second best, . .... 5 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Best Pen of Lambs shown with Ewes, . . 2 

Second best, ..... 1 

8. Best 5 Shearling Ewes or G-immers, . . 10 

Second best, ..... o 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


BORDER LEICESTER. 


9. Bets! Tup above one shear, . . . £12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

10. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, . . 12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

11. Best o Ewes above one shear, . . .10 

Second best, ..... o 

Third best,.2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

12. Best 5 Shearling Ewes, or G-immers, . . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


LEICESTER. 

13. Best Tup of any age, .... 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

14. Best o Ewes of any age, or Gimmers, . . 6 

Second best, . . . .3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


£79 


79 



Carry forward, 


£258 
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Section 


Brought forward, 


COTSWOLD. 

15. Best Tup of any age, 

Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve dumber), 

16. Best 5 Ewes of any age, or Gimmers, 
Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


LINCOLN. 

17. Best Tup of any age, 

Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

18. Best 5 Ewes of any age, or G-immers 
Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


SOUTHDOWN. 

19. Best Tup of any age, 

Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

20. Best 5 Ewes of any age, or Gimmers, 
Second best, 

Third best; 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


SHROPSHIRE. 

21. Best Tup of any age, 

Second best/ 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

22. Best 5 Ewes of any age, or Gimmers, 
Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


EXTRA SHEEP. 

23. Best 5 Cheviot Wethers, not above 4 shear, 
Second best, .... 

Third best (Beserve Number), . 

24. Best 5 Blackfaced Wethers, not above 4 shear, 
Second best, .... 

Third best (Beserve Number), 


Carry forward, £12 £354 
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extra sheep— continued . 

Section Brought forward, £12 £854 

25. Best o Half-bred Hoggs, not abo\e 1 shear, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Beserve Number), 

26. Best 5 Greyfaced Hoggs, not above 1 shear, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Beserve Number), . 

27. Best 5 Wether Hoggs of any cross, not above 1 shear, 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Beserve Numbei), . 

- 80 

_ £384 

CLASS IV-SWINE. 


Section large breed. 

1. Best Boar, ...... £8 

Second best, . .... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), . . . . ... 

2. Best Sow, ...... 6 

Second best, ...... 3 

Third best, ...... 1 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), . , . . ... 

3. Best Pen of 3 Pigs, not above 8 months old, . . 4 

Second best, ...... 2 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), . . . , ... 

BERKSHIRE. £31 

4. Best Boar, ..... 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

5. Best Sow, ..... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

6. Best Pen of 3 Pigs, not above 8 months old, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 

- 31 

SMALL BREED. 

7. Best Boar, ..... S 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Beserve Number), 


Carry forward, £14 £62 
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Section * Brought forward, ,£14 

SMALL breed— continued. 

S. Best Sow, ..... 6 

Second best, . 3 

Third best, . ... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Xumber), 

9. Best Pen of 3 Pigs, not above 8 months old, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Numbei), 


£62 


31 


£93 


EXTEA STOCK. 

Animals not included in the Sections for Competition may be exhi¬ 
bited as Extra Stock, and will receive Honorary Premiums when 
imperially commended. 

CLASS V.-POULTRY. 

First Premium—One Sovereign; Second Premium—Ten Shillings 
—in all the Sections of Poultry. 

Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, and Cockerels and 


Pullets in, 1875. 

Section 

Section 

Dorking — Silver Grey , . 

1. Cock. 

2. 2 Hens. 

3. Cockerel. 

4. 2 Pullets. 

Dorking — Coloured , 

5. Cock. 

6. 2 Hens. 

7. Cockerel. 

8. 2 Pullets. 

Cochin-China, 

9. Cock. 

10. 2 Hens. 


11. Cockerel. 

12. 2 Pullets. 

Brahmapootra, . 

13. Cock. 

14. 2 Hens. 

15. Cockerel. 

1G. 2 Pullets. 

Spanish, 

17. Cock. 

IS. 2 Hens. 

19. Cockerel. 

20. 2 Pullets. 

Scotch G-rey, 

21. Cock. 

22. 2 Hens. 

23. Cockerel. 

24. 2 Pullets. 

Hamburg — Pencilled , . 

25. Cock. 

26. 2 Hens. 

27. Cockerel. 

28. 2 Pullets. 

Hamburg — Spangled , . 

29. Cock. 

30. 2 Hens. 

31. Cockerel. 

32. 2 Pullets* 

Polish, 

33. Cock. 

34. 2 Hens. 

35. Cockerel. 

36. 2 Pullets. 

Game — Black or Broim 

(37. Cock. 

38. 1 Hen. 

Beds , 

(39. Cockerel. 

40. 1 Pullet. 

Game — Dmkwings, or 

(41. Cock. 

42. 1 Hen. 

any other variety , 

(43. Cockerel. 

44. 1 Pnliet. 

Bantams — Game , . 

45. Cock. 

46. 1 Hen, 

47. Cockerel. 

48. 1 Pullet. 
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poultry — continued . 

Section. Section. 

Bantams — Sebright, . 49. Cock. 50. 2 Hens. 

51. Cockerel. 52. 2 Pullets. 

Bantams — Any other (53. Cock. 54. 2 Hens. 

Variety , . . . (55. Cockerel. 56. 2 Pullets. 

Any other Pure Breed / 57. Cock. 58. 2 Hens. 

of Poultry, . .(59. Cockerel. 60. 2 Pullets. 

Ducks — White Aylesbury, 61. Drake. 62. 2 Ducks. 

63. Drake (Young). 64. 2 Ducklings. 

Ducks — Rouen , . . 65. Drake. 66. 2 Ducks. 

67. Drake (Young). 68. 2 Ducklings. 
Ducks — Any other Pure ( 69. Drake. 70. 2 Ducks. 

Breed , . . .(71. Drake (Young). 72. 2 Ducklings. 

Turkeys — Black Norfolk, 73. Cock. 74. 2 Hens. 

75. Cock (Poult). 76. 2 Hens (Poults). 
Turkeys — Any otherBreed ,77. Cock. 78. 2 Hens. 

79. Cock (Poult). 80. 2 Hens (Poults). 
G-eese — Grey Toulouse , 81. Gander. 82. 2 Geese. 

83. Gander (Young). 84. 2 Goslings. 
Geese — Embden, . . 85. Gander. 86. 2 Geese. 

87. Gander (Young). 88. 2 Goslings. 
Geese — Any other Pure ( 89. Gander. 90. 2 Geese. 

Breed, . . .(91. Gander (Young). 92. 2 Goslings. 

Total amount of Poultry Premiums, £138. 


CLASS VI-DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Section butter. 

1. Best Sample of Cured, . .... £6 

Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

2. Best Sample of Powdered, 

Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

3. Best Sample of Fresh, 

Second best, 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

£36 

CHEESE. 

4. Best Two, Cheddar variety, . . £6 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


Carry forward, £12 


£36 


to rf* : bO 
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section Brought forward, £12 £36 

5. Best Two, Dunlop variety, ... 6 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

6. Best Two Sweet Milk, any other variety, . 6 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best ^Reserve Number), 


36 

£72 


CLASS VIIHMPLEMENTS, &c. 

Note. — Under Implements are included those for Agriculture , 
Horticulture , and Forestry. 

Special Premiums will be awarded on the Report by the Implement 
Committee for 

1. Machines for Thinning Turnips. 

2. Machines for Spreading Manure. 

Reference is made to the General Regulations for the terms on 
which other Implements may be exhibited, and the conditions under 
which they will be tried and rewarded. 

The Inspecting Committee are authorised to award Silver Medals 
for Inventions, Improvements, or General Agricultural Collections, 
and to recommend Implements for trial. 

In addition, it is competent for the Local Committee to select 
any description of Implement they think proper for special trial. 
See Rule 63. 

Collections of Articles not Agricultural will be received for exhibi¬ 
tion, but such Collections will not be inspected by the Judges. See 
Rule 64. 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 


1. Cattle, .... 

£991 

0 

0 

2. Horses, .... 

3. Sheep, .... 

702 

0 

0 

384 

0 

0 

4. Swine, .... 

93 

0 

0 

5. Poultry, .... 

138 

0 

0 

6. Dairy Produce, 

7, Medium Gold Medals to former Prize 

72 

0 

0 

Animals, say 

8. Six Silver Medals to Breeders of best 

160 

0 

0 

Aged Bulls and best Stallion, 

4 16 

0 

9. Extra Stock, say 

40 

0 

0 

10. Implements, say 

80 

0 

0 


£2664 16 0 
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EEGULATIONS. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1. Members of the Society are admitted to the Show-Yard without pay¬ 
ment, on exhibiting a “ Members Ticket” Tickets will be sent to all Members 
residing in the Counties connected with the Show—Lanark, Ayr, Argyll, 
Eenfrew, and Bute. Members residing in other localities must apply for 
Tickets at the Secretary's Office, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, not later 
than the 17 th of July. 

2. No animal to be allowed to compete in more than one section, except 
Horses in the following sections, namely, 15, 16, 17, 21, and 22, which may 
also enter in section 19. 

3. All animals must be entered in the section applicable to their ages, and 
cannot be withdrawn after entry. 

4. Stock must be bona fide the property and in the possession of the Ex¬ 
hibitor from the 9th June (the last day of Entry). 

5. The schedule of Entry mibfc be filled up so far as within the knowledge 
of the Exhibitor. 

6. Breeding Stock must not be shown in an improper state of fatness, and 
the Judges will be prohibited from awarding Premiums to overfed animals. 

7. The Competition of Thorough-bred Stallions will take place at Glas¬ 
gow on Tuesday, the 23d of February, and will be for this year under the 
management of the Glasgow Agricultural Society. Entries to be made with 
Air John Dykes, jun., 79 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, on or before. 17th 
February 1875. 

8. Ho animal shall bear on its rug, harness, pail, or other fittings, any 
initial, crest, or mark of ownership, nor be distinguished otherwise than by 
the number indicating its place in the Catalogue. 

9. Any artificial contrivance or device of any description found on an 
animal either for preventing the flow of milk or for any other purpose, will 
disqualify that animal from being awarded a Premium, and the Owner of 
said animal will be prohibited from again entering stock for any of the 
Society's General Shows. 

10. Ho animal to be .taken out of its stall after 10 am. during the Show, 
except by order of the Judges, or with permission of the Secretary. Those 
infringing this Buie will be fined 10s. 

11. Aged Bulls and Stallions must have had produce, and, along with Two- 
year-old Bulls and Three-year-old Colts, have served within the year of the 
Show. 

12. All Cows must have had calves previous to the Show, and when exhi¬ 
bited, they must either be in milk or in calf; if in milk, birth must have been 
within 9 months of the Show; if in calf, birth must he certified within 9 months 
after the Show. In the case of Ayrshire Heifers in Calf, calved before 1st 
January 1873, birth must be certified within 9 months after the Show. 

13. All Milch Cows must have been milked dry the evening previous to 
being judged, and they must, while within the Show-Yard, be milked morn¬ 
ing and evening. The Judges will be instructed to withhold the prizes from 
any animals overstrained or suffering from want of being milked. 

14. Two-year-old Heifers—of the Short-horn and Polled Breeds—must be in 
calf when exhibited, and the premiums will be withheld till birth be certified, 
which must be within 9 months after the Show. 

15. Mares in Sections 5 and 14 must have produced foals after 1st January 
1875, and foals must be at foot, except when death can be proved. Mares 
in Section 6 must be in foal, and awards will be suspended till birth is 
certified, which must be within 11 months from the date of the Show. 
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16. With reference to regulations 12 and 14, birth of at least a seven months’ 
calf must be certified ; and in regard to regulation 15, birth of at least a nine 
months’ foal. 

17. Horses entered as suitable for Field are expected to be jumped in the 
Horse King, but this is not compulsory except when the animals are being 
judged, and then only if required by the Judges. Those entered for leaping 
must be jumped in the Horse Ring at each Horse Parade during the Show, 
and the Prize will not be declared till after the last Parade on Friday. 

18. The inspection of Horses as to soundness is left entirely to the Judges, 
who may consult the Society’s 'Veterinary Surgeon if they deem it expedient. 

19. No protests on veterinary grounds will be received! 

20. All Ewes must have reared Lambs in 1875; and Ewes in Sections 3 and 
7 (Cheviot and Blackfaced) must be in milk, and have their Lambs at foot. 
Fleeces must not be artificially coloured. 

21. Sows must have reared pigs in 1875, or be in pig; and Pigs mnst 
belong to the same litter, and be uncut. 

22. In Poultry the Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, and 
Cockerels and Pullets in, 1875. In the sections for Hens and Pullets of the 
Game and Malay Breeds, the lots to consist of one bird only. 

23. An animal which has gained a first premium at a General Show 
of the Society cannot again compete in the same section. 

24. First prize animals in the classes of Aged Bulls, Cows, Stallions, and 
Mares may be shown for the Medium Gold Medal at two consecutive Shows 
after gaming the first prize. 

25. Commendations will be given for extra Stock only. 

26. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Directors that an animal 
has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for the purpose 
of misleading the Directors or Judges as to its qualification or properties, the 
case shall be reported to the first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor 
shall be disqualified from again competing at the Society’s Shows, and his 
name, if he be a Member, struck from the roll. 

27. When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of any 
Agricultural Association in Great Britain or Ireland, such disqualification shall 
attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to state it, and 
the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Directors to judge of its validity. 

28. The violation by an Exhibitor of any one of the Regulations will involve 
the forfeiture of all Premiums awarded to him. 

29. Protests against the awards of the Judges must be lodged with the 
Secretary not later than 9 A.M. on Wednesday, 28th July, and parties must 
be in attendance at the Co mm ittee-Room, in the Show-Yard, at 10 am, 
that day, when protests will be disposed of. 

30. Protests lodged for causes which the protestor produces no good 
evidence to substantiate, will render him liable to be reported to the Board 
of Directors, with the view, if they see'reason, to his being prohibited from 
again entering stock for a General Show. 

31. The Society shall not be liable for any loss or damage which Stock, 
Implements, or other articles may sustain at the Show, or in consequence of 
having been sent to it. 

32. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final in all questions re¬ 
specting Premiums, and it shall not be competent for any Exhibitor to appeal 
against such decisions to, nor seek redress in respect of them from, any other 
tribunal. 

33. The Premiums awarded will be paid in November 1875, and, with the 
exception of Silver Medals, may he taken either in money or in plate. 

CERTIFICATES OF ENTRY. 

34. Every Lot must be intimated by a Certificate of Entry, lodged with the 
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Secretary not later than Wednesday , the 9th of June. Printed forms will be 
issued on application to the Secretary, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

ADMISSION OF STOCK. 

35. The Yard will be open for Stock on Monday, 26th July, and between 
Six and Twelve o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 27th, after which hour no 
Stock can be admitted. 

36. One Servant will be admitted in charge of each Lot. Bulls must be 
secured by a nose ring, with chain or rope attached, or with strong halters 
and double ropes, with a man on each side. 

37. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buckets or pails, 
and a piece of rope to carry their forage. Covered accommodation will be 
erected for the whole of the Stock. Straw, hay, grass, and tares will be 
provided free by the Society during the four days of the Show; other kinds 
of food will be supplied at fixed prices in the forage yard. Any Servant 
removing bedding from an adjoining stall will be fined in double the amount 
taken. Exhibitors may fetch their own cake or com to the Yard, but not 
grass, tares, hay, nor straw. 

38. When the Stock is leaving the Yard, no animal r is to be moved till 
ordered by those in charge of clearing the Yard. Those transgressing this 
Buie will be detained till all the other Stock is removed. 

39. Cattle, Sheep, or Swine cannot be removed from the Yard till 5 p.m. 
on Friday, 30th July, except ou certificate by the Veterinary Surgeon em¬ 
ployed by the Directors. 

40. Horses may be withdrawn at 6 each evening on a deposit of L.2 for 
each animal, which shall be forfeited if the animal is not brought back at Half¬ 
past 7 o’clock the following morning. Those not in before 8 will forfeit 10s. 

41. Smoking is strictly prohibited in the sheds, stables, and horse-ring 
gallery, and no lights allowed at night. Those infringing this Buie will be 
fined 10s. 

JUDGING STOCK. 

42. 0a Tuesday, 27th July, Exhibitors, and all others except Servants in 
charge of Stock, must leave the Yard at 12 noon. The Judges will commence 
their inspection at 1 p.m., when the public will be admitted. There shall 
be no award unless the Judges deem the animals to have sufficient merit, 
more especially if there is only one lot in a Section; and it shall he in 
their power to suggest the removal of any lot which appears to them unworthy 
of being placed in the Yard. 

43. Two Members of Committee will attend each Section of the Judges. 
It will be their duty to see that no obstruction is offered to them, and that 
the space reserved for them is not encroached on; to communicate to the 
Secretary any question that may arise for the consideration of the Committee; 
to complete their reports; and to ticket the prize animals. 

44. It shall not be competent for any Exhibitor, nor for his Factor or Land- 
Steward, to act as a Judge or Attending Member in any class in which he is 
competing ; and no Exhibitor shall remain in charge of any lot, whether be¬ 
longing to himself or another, while the Judges are in the Yard. 

PLACING AND JUDGING POULTRY. 

45. Poultry must be brought to the Show-Yard on Monday, 26th July, or 
between 6 and 12 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 27th July. No lot will 
be admitted without an Admission-order. Coops, food, and attendance will 
be found by the Society. 

46. The Judges will commence their inspection at 1 p.m. on Tuesday. 

47. No lot to be removed from the Yard till 5 p.m. on Friday. The Society 
shall not be liable for any loss or accident sustained in transit or otherwise. 
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PLACING AND JUDGING DAIRY PRODUCE. 

48. Dairy Produce must be brought to the Show-Yard on Monday, 26th 
July, or between 6 and 12 on the morning of Tuesday, 27th. No lot will be 
admitted without an admission-order. 

49. Samples of Cured and Powdered Butter not to be less than 14 lbs. 
Fresh Butter to be in three ^ lb. Tolls. Dairy Produce must have been made 
on the Exhibitor’s farm in 1875. At least 1 cwt. of the variety of Butter, 
and 2 cwt. of that of the Cheese exhibited, must have been made during 
the season. The lots shall be fair samples, and untasted. 

50. The Judges will commence their inspection at 1 p.m. on Tuesday, 
27th July. 

51. No article to be removed from the Yard till 5 p.m,, on Friday, 30th 
July. 


PLACING, INSPECTING, AND JUDGING IMPLEMENTS. 

52. All articles must be entered with the Secretary on or before 9th June, 
and Exhibitors must intimate whether they wish their goods placed under 
cover or not, and specify the space they require. For Kates, see Stall 
Kent, page 20. 

53. The Yard will be open for the reception of Implements on Tuesday, 
20th July, and till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 27th July. 

54. There must be attached to each Implement, when forwarded to the 
Show, a label bearing the Exhibitor’s name, and that of the Implement. 

55. The carriage of all Implements must be prepaid. 

56. The articles of each Exhibitor will be all placed in one stand. 

57. No Steam Engine shall be driven in the Yard at a greater speed than 
6 miles an hour. 

58. Locomotive and Traction Engines and other Machines must not he 
moved from their places without permission of the Secretary, and must not 
leave the Yard at the close of the Show till 5.30 p.m. 

59. All Machines requiring steam or fire must be entered as such in the 
Certificate, and will be placed in the Motion Yard. Coke must be used in 
all cases where fire is required. 

60. The Inspecting Committee will award such Silver Medals as they may 
deem proper for Inventions, Improvements, or General Agricultural Collec¬ 
tions, or recommend Implements for trial. 

61. If an Exhibitor has already received a Premium from the Society he 
shall not receive a second award for the same invention or implement 

62. When an Implement or Machine is supposed to embrace a new inven¬ 
tion, or improvement, the nature of such must be specified in the entry. 
When a trial is recommended by the Inspecting Committee, such trial will 
be instituted in a convenient locality, and at a season of the year suitable for 
the operation of the implement or machine, which, when thoroughly tested, 
will be entitled to such a Premium as the Directors may see fit to award, on 
the report of the Judges employed by them. 

63. In addition, it is competent for the Local Committee to select any 
description of Implement they think proper for special trial. Such trial 
shall be conducted by the Local Committee, who shall undertake the whole 
arrangements for carrying out the same at a period of the year they consider 
suitable. The Directors shall award such Money Prizes or Medals on account 
of the Competitive Trials as may be arranged with the Local Co m mittee. 

. 64. Collections of Articles not Agricultural will be received for Exhibi¬ 
tion, but such Collections will not be inspected by the Judges. 

65. All articles must remain in the Yard till 5 p.m. on Friday, the 30th 
July, and may be kept there till the afternoon of Saturday. 
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STALL RENT. 


Closed-in staples will be provided for all the horses, and covered accoinmo.- 
dation for the whole of the other stock. Night accommodation will be pro¬ 
vided for Attendants on Stock, and those requiring the same must make 
application when they return their Entry Schedules, and remit the charge 
along with their stall rent. The following rates shall be paid by Exhibitors 
when making their Entries:— 


Cattle, .... 
Stallions—£ and 2 year old entire Colts, 

All other Horses, 

Sheep and Swine, per pen, . 

Night accommodation for Attendants, each, 
Poultry, each entry, . 

Dairy Produce, each entry, . 

Implement Shedding, 20 feet deep, per foot, 
Implements without Shedding, do., per foot, 


Membeis 

Non-Membeis 

S. 

cl 

S. 

cl 

10 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

8 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Free* 

1 

0 


No smaller space than 6 feet frontage can he allowed for Implements. 

* The extent of open space given free to Implement Exhibitors wbo are 
Members of the Society is limited to 50 feet by 20; for additional space the 
charge is Is. per foot. 


Covered Booths for Offices can be had from .£3, 10s. to Members, and £t> 
to Non-Members, according to size. Intimation to be made to the Secretary 
before the 1st of July. 


ADMISSION-ORDERS. 

Admission-Orders will be forwarded to Exhibitors by post previous to the 
Show. 


ADMISSION OF PUBLIC. 

The public will be admitted on Tuesday, 27th July, at 1 p.m., when the 
inspection by the Judges commences. Holders of Members’ Tickets are 
admitted free; Exhibitors of Stock (not Members) will be charged 5s. for 
admission to the judging; all others 10s. The space reserved for the Judges 
will be enclosed by ropes, and no encroachment will be permitted. 

Exhibitors of Implements and their attendants will be entitled to fret 1 
entry during the Show, but must remain at their stalls during the judging ot 
the stock on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, at 8 a.m,, and throughout the Show, holders of Members’ 
Tickets and Exhibitors will be admitted free. 

The charges to others will be—Wednesday, from 8 am . till 5 p.m., 2s. 6d.; 
Thursday, from 8 a.m. till 1 p.m., 2s. 6cL, after 1 o’clock, Is.; Friday, from 8 
a.m. till 12 noon, Is., and from 12 till 5 p.m. 6d. 


Placards are prohibited both inside the Show-Yard and on the outside of 
the Boundary Fence, with the exception of those belonging to Exhibitois, 
whose right is confined to their own stalls. No newspapers or any other 
article allowed to be carried about the Yard for sale. No strolling bands 
admitted. 
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Premium Lists, Regulations, and Certificates of Entry, may be obtained by 
applying at the Secretary's Office, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


All Communications should he addressed to Fletcher Norton Menzies, Esq., 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland , JVo. 3 
George TV\ Bridge , Edinburgh. 


LAST DAY OF ENTRY—WEDNESDAY, 9th JUNE. 


BAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 
In Accordance with Clearing-House Regulations. 

1. Stock and implements to the Show to be charged full rates. 

2. From the Show, if sold, full rates. 

3. From the Show, if unsold, to be conveyed at half rates back to the station 
whence they were sent, on production of a certificate from the Secretary of 
the Agricultural Show to the effect that they are really unsold. 

4. All the above to be carried at owners’ risk. 

5. When agricultural machines and implements are carried under these 
regulations to and from shows, they must be invoiced station to station at the 
ordinary rates. Collection and delivery at sending station, and delivery to, 
or collection from, the Show-Yard to be performed by, or at the expense of 
the owners. 

6. Regulations Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as to Cattle and Horses, to apply only if 
the traffic be conveyed in Cattle Waggons and by Goods Trams. 

7. Poultry and Dogs to be charged full rates both ways. 

8. No reduction in the ordinary rates for Horses or Cattle when conveyed 
in Horse-boxes. 

9. Parties requiring the exclusive use of a Horse-box for only one animal 
to be charged one fare and a half. 

The North British, the Glasgow and South-Western, the Highland, and 
Great North of Scotland Railway Companies have adopted the above Clear¬ 
ing-House Regulations,. 

Special Arrangements. 

Caledonian jRailway Compamfs Regulations, 

1. Stock and implements to the Show to be charged full rates. 

2. From the Show, if sold, full rates. 

3. From the Show, if unsold, to be conveyed back at one-half the ordinary 
charge to the station whence they were sent, on production of a certificate 
from the Secretary of the Show to the effect that they are really unsold. . 

4. Regulation No. 3, as regards Cattle and Horses, applies only if the traffic 
is conveyed in Cattle Waggons and by Goods Train, there being no reduction 
in the ordinary rates when it is conveyed in Horse-boxes or by Passenger 
Trains. 

5. Parties requiring the exclusive use of a Horse-box for only one animal 
to be charged one fare and a half. 

6. Poultry and Dogs to he charged full rates both ways. 

7. All the above to be carried at owners’ risk. 

8. Collection and delivery to be performed in all cases by the owners. 
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GENERAL SHOW OE STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS 

• At ABERDEEN, 1876. 


The District connected with the Show comprises the Counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, and Eastern Division of 
Forfarshire. 


Premiums will be offered for the follauing Glasses :— 

CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORN. 

Bulls calved before 1st January.1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January . ..1875 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers, with own calf at foot, calved after 1st January.,...1874 

Heifers calved after 1st January...1874 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1875 

POLLED ANGUS OR ABERDEEN. 

Bulls calved before 1st January....1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January. 1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January...,.1875 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers, with own calf at foot, calved after 1st January.1874 

Heifers calved after 1st January. 1874 

Heifers calved after 1st January..........1875 

GALLOWAY. 

Bulls calved before 1st January..,...1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January. .............1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January...1875 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st January.. 1874 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1875 

AYRSHIRE. 

Bulls calved before 1st January.......1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January . .........1874 

Bulls calved after 1st January .. 1875 

Cows in milk of any age. 

Cows in calf of any age, or Heifers in calf calved before let January 1874 

Heifers calved after 1st January. 1874 

Heifers calved after 1 st January ... 1875 
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HIGHLAND. 

Bulls calved before 1st January.....1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January ..»...1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January.....1874 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st January. 1873 

Heifers calved after 1st January. 1874 

TAT STOCK. 

Highland Oxen calved after 1st January...1872 

Highland Oxen calved after 1st January .1873 

Polled Oxen calved after 1st January.1873 

Polled Oxen calved after 1st January. 1874 

Oxen of any other pure or cross breed calved after 1st January 1873 
Oxen of any other pure or cross breed calved after 1st January 1874 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January......1873 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January..........1874 


HORSES 

For Agricultural Purposes. 

Stallions foaled before 1st January.1873 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January .1873 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January.1874 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January .1875 

Mares with foal at foot, foaled before 1st January.1873 

Mares in foal, foaled before 1st January.1873 

Fillies foaled after 1st January... 1873 

Fillies foaled after 1st January. 1874 

Fillies foaled after 1st January.1875 

Draught Geldings foaled before 1st January. .....1873 

Draught Geldings foaled after 1st January.1873 


TH0R0TTGH-BBED STALLIONS. 

Thorough-bred Stallions to serve in the District of the Show in 
Season 1876. To be shown at Aberdeen in Spring 1876. 


HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

Mares or Geldings, suitable for field, foaled before 1st January1872 
Mares or Geldings, suitable for carriage, foaled before 1st January 1872 
Mtfres or Geldings, suitable as Hackneys or Roadsters, between 14 
and 15 hands high. 


PONIES, 

Highland Stallions under 144 hands high. 

Highland Mares or Geldings "between 13 and 14| hands high. 
Mares or Geldings between 13 and 14 hands high. 

Mares or Geldings between 12 and 13 hands high. 

Mares or Geldings, 12 hands and under. 
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SHEEP. 

Ewes . Gimmers, Wethers , and Hoggs to he exhibited in pens of fne, 

CHEVIOT. 

Tups above one shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

BLACKFACED. 

Tups above one shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Taps. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

BORDER LEICESTER. 

Tups above one shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or G-immers. 

LEICESTER. 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or Giminers. 

COTSWOLD. 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or G-immers. 1 

LINCOLN. 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or Gimmers. 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or Gimmers. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or Gimmers. 

EXTRA SHEEP. 

Cheviot Wethers not above three sheai. 

Blackfaced Wethers not above four shear. 

Wether Hoggs of any cross not above one shear. 

Sheep not included in the above Glasses must be entered as Extra StocJs. 
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SWI N E. 

Pigs to be exhibited in'pens of three. 


LARGE RREED. 

Boars. 

Sows. 

Pigs not above 8 months old. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Boars. 

Sows. 

Pigs not above 8 months old. 


SMALL BREED. 

Boars. 

Sows. 

Pigs not above 8 months old. 


POULTRY. 


To be bhuwn in Pens of One Cock or Cockerel and Two Hens or 
Pullets of each of the following breeds, except in the sections for 
liens and Pullets of the Game and Malay Breeds, where only one 
bird is required:— 

D orki ng—S i 1 v er- Grey. 


Dorking—Coloured. 
Cochin-China. 

Brahmapootra. 

Spanish. 

Scotch Grey. 

Hamburg—Pencilled. 

Hamburg—Spangled. 

Polish. 

Game—Black or Brown Beds. 
Game—Duck wings, or any other 
variety. 


Bantams—Game. 

Bantams—Sebright. 

Bantams—Any other variety. 
Any other pure Breed of Poultry 
Ducks—White Aylesbury. 
Ducks—Bouen. 

Ducks—Any other pure Breed. 
Turkeys—Black Norfolk. 
Turkeys—Any other Breed. 
Geese—Grey Toulouse. 

Geese—Embden. 

Geese—Any other pure Breed. 

F. N. MENZIES, Secretary. 


George IV. IjIiidue, Edinburgh, 
VI la ’’ 1*75. 




APPENDIX (C). 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, 

1875, 


ALPHAB ETICALLY ARRANGED, AND DISTINGUISHING 
THE YEAR OF ADMISSION. 



By the Charter of 1834 the Society consists of two classes, Ordinary and 
Honorary or Corresponding Members. The number of Honorary or Corre¬ 
sponding Members resident in the United Kingdom must not exceed twenty, 
but with power to the Society to elect as Honorary Associates persons resi¬ 
dent abroad, not subjects of Her Majesty, who may have been benefactors to 
the Society, or who are distinguished for their skill in Art or Science, pro¬ 
vided that the number of such Foreign Associates shall not exceed twenty. 

By a Bye-Law passed in 1873, with reference to the Supplementary Charter 
of 1856, successful Candidates for the Society’s Agricultural Diploma are 
thereby eligible to be elected free Life Members of the Society. 

Candidates must be proposed by a Member, and are elected at the half- 
yearly General Meetings in January and June. It is not necessary that the- 
Member who proposes the Candidate should attend the Meeting. 

The ordinary subscription is £1, 3s. 6d. annually, which may be redeemed 
by one payment, varying, according to the number of previous annual pay¬ 
ments, from £12,12s. to £ 7, Is. Proprietors farming the whole of their own 
lands, whose assessment on the Valuation Roll does not exceed £500 per 
annum, and all Tenant-Farmers, Office-Bearers of Local Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions, Resident Agricultural Factors, Land Stewards, Foresters, Agricultural 
Implement Makers, and Veterinary Surgeons, none of them being also owners 
of land to an extent exceeding £500 per annum, are admitted on a subscrip¬ 
tion of 10s, annually, which may he redeemed by one payment, varying, 
according to the number of previous annual payments, from £5, 5s. to £3. 

According to the Charter, a Member who homologates his Election by 
paying his first subscription cannot retire until he has paid, in annual sub¬ 
scriptions, or otherwise, an amount equivalent to a life composition. 

Members of the Society receive the Transactions on application, and are 
entitled to apply for District Premiums—to report Ploughing Matches for 
the Medal—to attend Shows free of charge, and to exhibit Stock at reduced 
rates. 

Members having Candidates to propose are requested to send their names 
to Fletcher Norton Menzles, Esq., No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh.. 

The Members marked * have been Presidents; and f Vice-Presidents 



LIST OP ME1BEES. 


Admitted 

Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 1872 

*His Royal Highness The PRINCE OF WALES, President of the Society. 1873 


Admitted 

1833 Arercorn. His Grace the Duke of, 
K.G., Chesterfield House, London 
1862 Abercromby, Right Hon. Lord, Airth- 
rey Castle, Stirling 

1873 Abercromby, Sir Robert John, of 

Birkenbog, Bart., Forglen, Turriff 
1868 Aberdeen, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Haddo House, Methlic 
1872 Abernetby, Peter, Halls, Penicuik 
1865 Abinger, Right Hon. Lord, Inverlochy 
Castle, Kingussie 

1859 Adam, Ales. F., W.S., Edinburgh 

1855 Adam, iEneas, Humbertson, Dingwall 

1842 Adam, James, S.S.C., Edinburgh 

1860 Adam, John, Closeburn, Thornhill 

1856 Adam, Stephen, Wool-Merchant, 11 

Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh 

1874 Adam, Thomas, of Lynegar, Bank 

Agent, Wick 

1853 Adam, The Right Hon. W. Patrick, 
of Blair-Ad am, M.P. 

1872 Adamson, Henry D., Balquham, Alford 
1859 Adamson, S., ot Drnmclyre, Dumfries 
1874 Addie, Gavin, Viewpark, Uddingston 
1859 Adie, Alexander James, Linlithgow 
1850 Agnew, Sir Andrew, of Loehnaw, Bart., 
Stranraer 

1843 Agnew, R. Vans, of Sheuchan and 

Barnbarroeh, M.P., Wigtown 

1857 Aikman, Thomson, Glasgow 

1864 Ainslie, Daniel (of the Gart, Callander), 
, 48 Moray Plaoe, Edinburgh 

1859 Ainslie, David, of Costerton, Black- 
shiels 

1848 Ainslie, J., Hillend, Pentland, Loan- 
head 

1853 Ainslie, R., of Elvingston, Gladsmuir 
1852fAiRLiE, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T., 
Cortachy Castle, Kirriemuir 
1852 Aitcbison, Gen. Sir J., K.C.B., 
G.C.B., London 

1874 Aitchison, James, 23 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1851 Aitchison, James (late Proncy Mains, 
Dornoch), Australia 

1865 Aitchison, Lieut.-Coh, of Drummore, 
Musselburgh 

1870 Aitchison, Peter, West Garleton, Had¬ 
dington 

1863 Aitchison, W., Linhope, Hawick 
1861 Aitken, George. Tvrie, Kirkcald? 

1857 Aitken, James, 2 Claremont Terrace, 

Glasgow 

1854 Aitken, James, Markle, Prestonkirk 

1864 Aitken, John Gillespie, Southfield, 

Stirling 

1857 Aitken, Robh, Drumore. Campbeltown 

1869 Aitken, Robert, Kilmany, Cupar Fife 

1860 Aitken, Thomas, 5 Grosvenor Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1854 Aitken, Thomas, Listonsbiels. Balerno 

1870 Alexander, Archd., Merchant, West 

Linton 

1872 Alexander, Charles, Easter Knowe, 
Stobo 

1856 Alexander, C., Whitefield. West Linton 

1861 Alexander, Lt.-Col. C., of Ballochmyle. 

M.P., Mauchlme 

1872 Alexander, George, Easter Lilliesleaf, 
St Boswells 

1831 Alexander. Sir J. Edward, C.B., of 
Westerton, Bndge-of-AIlan 

1857 Alexander, James, Seed Merchant, 

1 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh 
1870 Alexander, James, of Balmule, Dun¬ 
fermline 

1855 Alexander, John, Broughty Ferry - 

1872 Alexander, John, Broxburn Hall, Brox- 

bura 

1865 Alexander, Capt. John, of Southbar, 

R.N., O.B., Paisley 

1861 Alexander, Thos., Com Factor, Perth 

1858 Alexander, Wm., Bent of Haulkerton, 

Laurencekirk 

1873 Alexander, William, Loanside, Clack¬ 

mannan 
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List of Members of the 


_V< insted 

1865 Alison, James, M., Bedcastle, Inver¬ 

ness 

1838 Allan, Alexander, Advocate, 5 Hillside 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

1861 Allan, Alex., Kinnon Park, Methven, 
Perth 

1864 Allan, Alexander, Carbarns, Wishaw 
1867 Allan, Andrew, Munnoch, Dairy, Ayr 
1847 Allan, Lieuh-Colonel, Edinburgh 
1874 Allan, James, Corn Merchant, Borrows- 
stounness 

1851 Allan, James, Gogar Mains, Corstor- 

phine 

1855 Allan, James, Clauchlands, Lamlash 
1870 Allan, Jas., jun., Balnacoole, Brodick, 
Arran 

1852 Allan, James, West Mains, Stonehonse 
1863 Allan, James D., Culthill, Dunkeld 
1854 Allan, John, Billie Mains, Ayton 
1861 Allan, John, Crieffvechter, Crieff 
1870 Allan, John, of Larg, Bankend House, 

Cumnock 

1873 Allan, John, Bedheugh, Cockburns- 

path* 

1803 Allan, Bichard, Howden, Jedburgh 

1863 Allan, Bobert A., Eyemouth 

1852 Allan, T. W. M., of Glenfeochan, 
Oban 

1874 Allan, William. Clury, Grantown 

1870 Allan, William, Drummondreoch, Fer- 

rintosh 

1871 Allan, William, Park, Clackmannan 
1830 Allan, William, Edinburgh 

1815 Allen, James, Merchant, Glasgow 

1873 Alston, David, Hyndford Wells, West 

Linton 

1864 Alston, Geo., of Craighead, Hamilton 
1850 Alston, Jn. P., of Muirburn, Strathaven 
1863 Amos, Thomas. Earlside, Hawick 

1838 ^ Anderson, Sir Alexander, Aberdeen 

1874 ’Anderson, Alexander, Berryhiil, Dun¬ 

dee 

1866 Anderson, B. T. G., of Tushielaw, Sel¬ 

kirk 

1S73 Anderson, Arthur, M.D., C.B., Sunny- 
side, Pitlochry 

J825 Anderson, D., of Moredun, 24 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh 

1872 Anderson, Findlay, of Inchyra Grange, 

Polmont 

1839 Anderson, George, late Solicitor, Inver¬ 

ness 

1802 Anderson, Geo., of Woodhouse, Eccle- 
fechan 

1863 Anderson, George, Broomhill, Selkirk 
1859 Anderson, George B., Meikle Pinker¬ 
ton. Dunbar 

J85Z Anderson, Henry, of Chapel, Kirk¬ 
caldy 

4861 Anderson, Henry, Burnside, Stanley 


Admitted. 

1873 Anderson. James, Feorline, Strachur, 
Inveraray 

1839 Anderson, J., late of Gorthlick, Inver¬ 

ness 

1863 Anderson, James, Newbigging,Dundee 
1865 Anderson, James, Solicitor, Inverness 
1871 Anderson, John, Airies, Kirkinner 
1873 Anderson, John, Chapel, Moffat 
1838 Anderson, John, Merchant, London 
1838 Anderson, John, Merchant, Glasgow 
1857 Anderson, John, Craigton, Banchory 
1868 Anderson, John, Mill of Wester Coull, 

Tarland 

1857 Anderson, John, Pratis, Kennoway 
1859 Anderson, John, Smithstown, Croy, 

Kilsyth 

1873 Anderson, John, Strachermore, Inver¬ 
aray 

1871 Anderson, John A., St Albans, Perth 
1870 Anderson, John S. (of Whiteside, Dum¬ 
fries), Dalhousie Mains, Dalkeith 
1851 Anderson, Lawrence, Northfield Cot¬ 
tage, Liherton 

1864 Anderson, Peter, Gillespie, Glenluce 

1870 Anderson, Bobert, Alleyford, Kirk- 

gunzeon, Dumfries 

1856 Anderson, Bobert, of Lochdhn, Nairn 

1871 Anderson, Bobert, Middlebank, Errol 
1861 Anderson, Bobt. H., Burleigh, Milna¬ 
thort 

1850 Anderson, Bobert Hood, Glasgow 

1858 Anderson, Bobt. Wm., Clerk of Supply, 

Forfar 

1849 Anderson, Stephen, Bridge of Allan 
1832 Anderson, Thomas, of Glendrisaig, 
Lainshaw House, Kilmarnock 
1854 Anderson, T. Scott, W.S., 10 Norfolk 
Crescent, Hyde Park, London, W. 

1865 Anderson, William, Baltimore, Tigh- 

na-bruaich 

1867 Anderson, W. H., Clifton Villa, Anstru- 
ther 

1857 Anderson, William, Hattonbnrn, Ban¬ 

chory 

1873 Anderson, William, Norton Mains, 
Batho 

1870 Anderson, William, Cafe Boyal Hotel, 
Edinburgh 

1840 Anderson, Williapi James, late of Tech- 

muiry 

1857 Andrew, Hugh, Keprigan, Campbel¬ 
town 

1873 Andrew, Bobert, Allens, Inchinnan, 

Paisley 

1870 Andrew, William J., Banker, Coat¬ 

bridge 

1874 Andrews, John, Park, Naim 
1863 Angus, John, Whitefield, Morpeth 

1871 Annan, David, The Torr, Moonzie, 
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1830 Cogan, Robert, Merchant, Glasgow 
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1868 Collie, Alexander W., Lairshill, New 
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1843 Collier, Jn., Hatton House, Carnoustie 
1857 Collyer, William D., of Cormiston, 
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1873 Colquhoun, George, Shemore, Luss 

1872 Colquhoun, Sir James, of Luss, Bart., 

Ross-dhu, Luss 

1850 Colquhoun, J., Corkerhill, Pollock- 
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1874 Colquhoun, Rev. J. E. Campbell, Kil- 
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1872 Colthart, Robert, Achateny, Ardna- 
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1871 Colvin, James E., Wester Manbeen, 

Elgin 

1874 Colvin, John, Solicitor, Inverness 
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1869 Foulis, Sir James Liston, of Colinton, 

Bart., Millburn Tower, Corstorpbine 

1870 Foulds, James. Cavens, Dumfries 
1861 Foulis. Robert, M.D, Cairnie Lodge, 

Cupar-Fife 

1846 Fowler, Henry Mackenzie, of Raddery. 
Fortrose 

1874 Fowler, William, of Asleed, Turriff 
1849 Fox, Michael, jun., late Glencorse 

Mains, Penicuik 

1838 Fox, Richard M., of Foxhall, Ratb- 

owen, Ireland 

1870 Fox, Wm., the Abbey. St Bees 
1857 Foyer. David, Knowehead, Campsie 

1872 France, C. S., Bank House, Penicuik 

1867 France, Robert, Lowan Bank, Bridge 

of Allan 

1874 France, Thomas, Ironmonger, May- 
bole 

1874 Fraser, Alex., Barrisdale, Inverness 
1857 Fraser, Alexander, Faillie, Inverness 

1868 Fraser. Alex. (Neill & Co.), Edin¬ 

burgh 

1865 Fraser, Col., the Hon. A. E., Eillan 
Aigeas, Beauly 

1820 Fraser, A. T. F., of Abertarff, Inverness 
1840 Fraser, Evan Baillie, Balloan Cottage, 
Inverness 

1869 Fraser, Fran. G., of Findrack, Torphins 
1869 Fraser, Colonel Fred. Mackenzie, of 

Castle Fraser, Aberdeen 

1873 Fraser, H, Newby, Hay Close, Penrith 

1853 Fraser, Hugh, Balloch of Culloden, 

Inverness 

1856 Fraser, Hugh, 29 Arundell Gardens, 
Kensington Park, London 

1874 Fraser, James, C.E., Inverness 
1874 Fraser, James, Mauld, Beauly 
1840 Fraser, John, London 

1856 Fraser, John, of Buncbrew, Inverness 
1865 Fraser, Capt. John, of Bahrain, Far- 
raline House, Gorthlick 

1854 Fraser, Patrick Allan, of Hospitalfield, 

Arbroath 

1863 Fraser, Patrick, Sheriff of Renfrew and 
Bute 

1839 Fraser. Robert, Brackla, Nairn 
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1867 Fraser, Simon, Lerags House. Oban 
1869 Fraser, Wm., Chemical Manufacturer, 

Broxburn 

1850 Fraser, W. S., Banker, Dornoch 
1852 Fraser, William, of Kilmuir, Skye 
1861 Fraser, Wm., Greenhill, Dunning 
1865 Fraser, Wm., Annfield, Inverness 
1873 Fraser, Wm. A., Brackla, Nairn 

1859 Frazer, John, Overton, New Abbey. 

Dumfries 

1857 Frederick, D., of Gass, Dumbreddan, 
Stranraer 

1869 Frederick, Robt., Drumflower, Glenluce 

1868 Freeland, Jas., Broadgate, Strathblane 
1855 French, James, Sortkjeer, Fredericks- 

havn, Denmark 

1870 French, Thomas, Netherton, Abington 

1867 Frew, Thomas, Gavell House, Kilsyth 
1854 Friar, Thos., of Grindon Ridge, Nor- 

ham. Berwick-on-Tweed 
1875 Frier, Matthew, Kidston Mill, Peebles 
1873 Fryer, John J., Musicseller, Dumfries 
1844 Fullarton, G.,of Kerelaw, Stevenston 
1875 Fullarton, M. J. Bowden, 150 Bath 
Street, Glasgow 

1857 Fulton, Andrew, 86 George St.. Edin¬ 

burgh 

1863 Fulton. Wm., Hatehetnize, Ooldstream 
1847 Fyfe, John, of Dalmamock, Glasgow 
1861 Fyfe, Robert, junioT, Arlary, Kinross 

1868 Gairdner, Chas, Union Bank, Glasgow 

1858 Gairdner, Robert. Banker, Kilmarnock 
1873 Galashan, Chas. 0., Saddler, Alloa 
1857 Galbraith, Alex., Croy Cunningham. 

Killearn 

1872 Galbraith, John, Edentaggart, Luss 

1873 Galbraith, Thos. L. } Town Clerk, Stir¬ 

ling 

1864 Galloch, J., Knockhill, Bridge of Allan 

1860 Galloway, Right Hon. the Earl of, 

Galloway House, Garliestown 

1874 Galloway, Alex., C.E., Killin 

1861 Galloway, David Cairnie, Glencarse 

1859 Gamgee, J., I Great Winchester Street 

Buildings, London, E.C. 

1859 Garden, Arch., Grangegreen, Forres 
1874 Garden, Robert, North Tthsie, Tarves 
1857 Garden, William, Braco Park, Fraser¬ 
burgh 

1857 Gardiner, George, Carrington Barns, 

1869 Gardiner, John, Cockburn, Balemo 
1864 Gardiner, Rottearns, Braco, Perth¬ 
shire 

1873 Gardiner, Patrick, Newbigging, Auch- 
terarder 

1861 Gardiner, R., of Rottearns, Ckapelbank, 
Auchterarder 

1859 Gardner, James, 58 George St., Edm. 
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1870 Gardner, John, 4 Abbotsford Place, 1873 Giglioli, Italo. Florence— Free Life 
Glasgow Member 


1855 Gardner, Robert, Gattonside, Melrose 
1855 Gardner, Robt, City of Glasgow Bank, 
Whitburn 

1873 Gardner, Wm., Kepdowrie, Bucklyvie 
1867 Gardyne, Col. C. G.. of Finhaven, Forfar 
1849 Garland, John, Cairnton, Fordoun 
1851 Garland, Thomas, Ardlethen, Ellon 
1825 Gartshore, John Murray, of Eavelston, 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh 
1864 Gartshore, John, Seedsman, Falkirk 
1854 Gatherer, George. Solicitor, Elgin 
1859 Gaukroger, Southfield, Longniddry 

1843 Geddes. James, Orbliston. Fochabers 
1837 Geekie, Alex., of Baldowrie, Coupar- 

Angus 

1837 Geekie, Peter, Balboughty, Perth 
1861 Geekie, Peter M., Cortachy, Kirriemuir 

1871 Geekie, Robert, yr. of Baldowrie, Rose- 

mount, Blairgowrie 

1872 Geikie, Archibald, Professor of Geology, 
University of Edinburgh, Burrowfiefd 
House. Merchiston 

1844 Geils, J. E., of Dumbuck, Hillheadj 
Duukeld 

1871 Gemmel, Andrew, Writer. Haddington, 
Secretary, United East Lothian Agri¬ 
cultural Society- 
1840 Gentle, Robert, Inverness 

1842 Gerard, Archd , of Rochsoles, Airdrie 

1873 Gerrard, John. Veterinary Infirmary, 

Market Deeping —Free Life Member 
1871 Gibb, David, Lochty, Pittenweem 
1834 Gibbon, A., of Johnston, 6 Hewbattle 
Terrace, Edinburgh 

1869 Gibbons, Thomas, Burnfoot, Longtown 
1849 Gibbs. B. T. Brandretb, Half Moon 
Street, Piccadilly, London 
1871 Gibson, Charles, Pitlochry 
1871 Gibson, James, 34 Abbotsford Place, 
Glasgow 

1863 Gibson, James, The Sliaws, Selkirk 

1864 Gibson, J., Gunsgreen Hill, Eyemouth 
1825 Gibson, John, W.S;, Edinburgh 
1828 Gibson, John, jun., W.S., Edinburgh 
1846 Gibson, John, Woolmet. Dalkeith 
1853 Gibson, Jn., Eastfield, Wiston, Biggar 
1860 Gibson, J., Tallowquhairn, Kirkbean. 

Dumfries 

1875 Gibson, Jn. } SangskaiI,Rousay, Orkney 
1859 Gibson, Robert, Faldonside, Melrose 
1875 Gibson, Robert, Sangskall, Rousay. 
Orkney 

1843 Gibson, Thomas, Ferniehurst, Stow 
1869 Gibson, Thomas, Bainfield, Fountain 

Bridge, Edinburgh 

1859 Gibson, Wm, W,, 6 Albyn Place, Edin. 
1869 Gibsone, Lient.-General, of Pentland, 
Thom Bank, Leamington 


1865 Gilchrist, Dug., of Opsidale, Dornoch 
1873 Gilchrist, John, Todhill, Larbert 
1842 Giles, James, Dresden 

1848 Gilkison, Robert, jun., Glasgow 
1875 Gill, John, Blingery, Wick 

1854 Gillanders, J. F., of Higbfield, Beauly 
1836 Gillespie, ilex.. Merchant, London 

1871 Gillespie, Alex., Kirkton Barns, Ferry- 

Port-on-Craig 

1841 Gillespie, David, of Mountquhannie, 
Cupar-Fife 

1849 Gillespie, James, Craigie, Cramond 
1860 Gillespie, James, Gateside, Douglas 

1847 Gillespie, John, W.S., Edinburgh 
1873 Gillespie, Rev. John, Mouswald Manse, 

Dumfries 

1875 Gillespie, John, Land Steward, Minard, 
Inveraray 

1829 Gillespie, Robert, Merchant, London 

1872 Gillies, Dr Hugh, Easdale, Oban 

1862 Gillison, Thomas, 3 Dryden Road, 

Edge Lane, Liverpool 

1848 Gillon, Andw., of Wallhouse, Bathgate 
1875 Gilmour, Alexander, Annfield House, 

Irvine 

1849 Gilmour, Allan, of Eaglesham, Glas¬ 

gow 

1873 Gilmour, John, younger of Lundin, 

Montrave, Kennoway 

1863 Gilmour, John, of Mount Vernon, Row 
1857 Gilmour, Matthew, Town of Inchinnan, 

Paisley 

1828 Gilmour, W. J. Little, of Craigmillar 
1863 Gilmour, W. M., Glasgow 

1855 Girdwood, Robert, Tanfield, Edinburgh 
1841 Gladstone, R.. Merchant, Liverpool 
1834 Gladstone, Sir Thomas, of Fasque, 

Bart., Laurencekirk 

1853 Gladstone, Thomas Stewart, of Cape- 
noeh, Thornhill 

1854fGLASGOW, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Crawfurd Priory, Cupar-Fife 
1847 Glasgow, Alex., of Old Court, Cork 

1874 Glasgow, R. Bruce Robertson, of Mont- 

greenan, Kilwinning 

1857 Glegg, John, Factor, Milliken House, 
J ohnston 

1873 Glen. James, Rosebank, Luss 

1872 Glen, James. Stronafyne, Arrochar 
1847 Glen, John, late Merchant, Edinburgh 
1860 Glen, Robert R., Banker, Linlithgow 
1865 Glen, Robert C., Auchenback, Barr¬ 
head 

1853 Glen, Thomas, Thornhill, Paisley 
1869 Glendinning. Alexander, W r inchburgh 
1849 Glendinning, G., Hatton Mains, Ratho 

1873 Glendinning, Geo. P„ Dalmeny Park, 

Edinburgh 
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1869 Glendinning, G. R., Hatton Mains, 

Ratho 

1874 Glendinning, James P., Rawfarm, 
Mid-Calder 

1848 Glendinning, Peter, Dalmeny Park, 
Edinburgh 

1854 Glendinning, Robert W., Broomdykes, 

Chirnside 

1851 Glennie, Arthur, Ferny flat, Bervie 

1859 Glover, And.. Lanrick Castle, Stirling 
1873 Goddard, H. R., Belsay, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne— Free Life Member 

1873 Gold, Joseph, Murthly Farm, Perth 

1865 Goldie, R. G. M., 3 Comely Green 

Place, Edinburgh 

1874 Goodbrand, Jas. H., Culnaha, Nigg, 

Ross-shire 

1851 Goodlet, "William, Bolshan, Arbroath 

1875 Gordon, Adam Hay, of Mayen and 

Avochie, Huntly 

1875 Gordon, Arthur Newton Forbes, of 
Rayne, Pitcaple 

1866 Gordon, Chris., Cannerie, Parton 
1885 Gordon, Admiral Charles, Huntly 
1873 Gordon, Carlos Pedro, of Wardhouse, 

Insch, Aberdeenshire * 

1860 Gordon, David A., of Culvennan, 

Greenlaw House, Castle-Douglas 
1840 Gordon, Right Hon. Edward S., Q.C., 
M.P., Lord Advocate, 2 Randolph Cres¬ 
cent, Edinburgh 

1860 Gordon, G., Tullochallum, Dufftown 

1873 Gordon, Captain Geo. G., Miltown of 

Kilravock, Naim 

1855 Gordon, H. G., late Oriental Bank, 

London 

1860 Gordon, Henry, Sheriff-Clerk, Dum¬ 

fries 

1868 Gordon, Henry Wolrige, of Hallhead, 
Esselmont, Ellon 

1862 Gordon, Captain James Ales., Itting- 

ston, Huntly 

1874 Gordon, James A., IJdale, Invergordon 
1838 Gordon, John, of Aikenhead, Cathcart 

1870 Gordon, Jno., Culraven, Kirkcudbright 

1871 Gordon, John, of Craigmyle, Torphins 
1853 Gordon, John, Lettoch, Glenlivet, Bal- 

lindalloch 

1861 Gordon, John, of Cluny, Aberdeen 

1875 Gordon, John, Balmuchy, Feam 
1831 Gordon, John Taylor, late of Nether- 

muir, New Deer 

1846 Gordon, Robert Macartney, of Rattra, 
Ellenbank, Kirkcudbright 
1870 Gordon, Robt. Wm., Comlongan Mains, 
Annan 

1863 Gordon, Thomas Dempster, late of Bal- 

maghie, Castle-Douglas 
1870 Gordon, Thomas, 11 Grovesnor Cres¬ 
cent, Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1847 Gordon, W. Cosmo, of Fyvie, Aberdeen 
1866 Gongh, Wm., Land Agent, Wykeham, 

York 

1871 Gonlding, W., North Wall, Dublin 
1871 Gourlay, Robert Conning, Arbrack, 
Whithorn 

1851 Gow, John L., Raitb, Kirkcaldy 

1860 Gowans, James, 16 Randolph Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1868 Graeme, Robert, of Garvock, Perthshire 

1873 Graham, Alexander, Blackwater, Kil¬ 

malcolm 

1862 Graham, Carolus J. Home, 37 Mel¬ 

ville Street, Edinburgh 
1817 Graham, George, late of Cassafuar 

1869 Graham, George, Oakbank, Longtown 
1855 Graham, H., Auckland, New Zealand 
1827 Graham, James, Toronto 

1848 Graham, James Maxtone, of Redgor- 

toD, Perth 

1851 Graham, James, Parcelstown, Long i 

town 

1863 Graham, James, Southbar, Paisley 

1864 Graham, James, Myothill, Denny 

1874 Graham, John, 7 Old Smithhills Street, 

Paisley 

1852 Graham, John, of Shaw, Lockerbie 
1842 Graham, John Murray, of Murrays- 

hall, Perth 

1865 Graham, Paul, of Drynie, 1 Carlisle 

Place, Victoria Street, London 
1873 Graham, Robert G., Beanlands Park, 
Carlisle 

1834 Graham, Col. William, of Mossknowe, 
Ecclefechan 

1854 Graham, Wm., of Devonshaw, Dollar 

1855 Graham, William, jun., Antfield, In¬ 

verness 

1871 Graham, William, Easter Capnth, 

Dunkeld 

1870 Graham, William B., Unthank, Ewes, 

Langholm 

1869 Graham, Wm. C., Dunclutha, Dunoon, 
1833 Graham, William Stirling, of Airth, 
Larbert 

1853 Grahame, Barron, of Morphie, Shan- 

nahbnrn, Aberdeen 

1873 Grahame, James, of Auldhouse, Pol- 
lockshaws 

1873 Granger, Andrew, Fettes, Inverness 

1861 Granger, John, Pitcur, Conpar-Angus 

1872 Grant, Sir Alex., Bart., Principal of 

the Edinburgh University 

1854 Grant, Sir Archd., of Monymnsk, 

Bart., Aberdeen 

1872 Grant, A., Ardkinglass, Caimdow 

1862 Grant, Charles, Hazelbrae, Glen 

Urquhart 

1874 Grant, Charles T. C., of Kilgraston, 

Bridge of Earn 
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1868 Grant, D. B. Lyall, of Kingsford, 
Aberdeen 

1858 Grant, Francis ‘William (Monymusk), 

19 Byder Street, St James’, London 
1869- Grant, Captain Frederick G. Forsyth, 
of Ecclesgreig, Montrose 
1874 Grant, George, Polio, Invergordon 

1859 Grant, Sir George Macpherson, of 

Ballindalloch, Bart., BaUindalloch 

1828 Grant, Eev. James, D.O.L., D.D., 

Chaplain to the Society, Edinburgh 
1865 Grant, Lient.-Col., the Hon. James, 
of Grant, Invererne, Forres 
1859 Grant, James, late Clashnoir, Dufftown 
1871 Grant, John, Inverlaidnan, Oarr Bridge 
1865 Grant, John, Mains of Pitgaveny, 
Elgin 

1853 Grant, Kenneth, Kinellan, Dingwall 
1862 Grant, Lient.-Gen. Sir Patrick, G.C.B. 
1826 Grant, Bobert. of Kincorth, Forres 

1841 Grant, Bobert, of Druminnor, Ehynie 

1842 Grant, Bobert, Bookseller, Edinburgh 
1846 Grant, Thos. Macpherson, of Craigo 
1874 Grant, Major William, Drambuie, Glen 

Urquhart, Inverness 

1862 Grant, William, Drumdelgie, Huntly 
1833 Grant, William, of Elchies, Craigel- 
lachie ~ 

1839 Grant, William, Australia 

1874 Grant, Colonel W. L., Borgie House, 

Farr, Thurso 

1829 Grassick, John, Aberdeen 

1859 Gray, Ales., Tanlawhill, Langholm 
1873 Gray, Andrew, WestPlean, Stirling 

1856 Gray, Donald, Golspie 

1857 Gray, George, Windyyet, Falkirk 

1858 Gray, G., Bogriffie, Fintray, Aberdeen 
1873 Gray, James, Birkenwood, Gargunnock 
1861 Gray, J., Braohead Mains, Cramond 
1868 Gray, James, Seedsman, Stirling 
1871 Gray, James, Kirkton of Collaco, Bal- 

b eggie, Perth 

1875 Gray, James, Blawarthilf, Yoker 

Glasgow 

1871 Gray, John, Merchant, Helensburgh 

1856 Gray, John, IJddingston, Glasgow 
1854 Gray, Patrick, Middle Strath, Falkirk 

1854 Gray, Thomas, Coiil, Markinch 

1858 Gray, Thomas B., of King’s Grange, 
Dalbeattie f " 5 

1849 Gray, Wm., Southfield, Duddingston, 
Edinburgh 

1855 Gray, William, Brownrigg, North Ber- 

wick 

18 r4 Green, Bobert, Buthrie, Aberlour, 
Craigellachie 

1857 Green, William, Lynnburn, Aberlour, 

Craigellachie 

1873 Greenlees, Ales., Bummerhill, Camp- 
town r 
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1867 Greonshields, James, Westown, Los- 

mahagow 

1854 Gregory, Alex. Ailan, Corn-Merchant,. 
Inverness 

1833 Gregory, Arthur Thomas, late of Buch- 
romb, Dufitown 

1871 Greig, David (John Fowler & Co.)*. 
Leeds 

1873 Greig, David, Muircote, Tillicoultry 

1868 Greig, George, India Buildings, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1870 Greig, J. A., Terroglestown, Dumfries 
1873 Greig, James Booth, Secretary Kin¬ 
cardineshire Farmers’ Club, Lau¬ 
rencekirk 

1869 Greig, Peter M., 56 Invorleith Bow, 

Edinburgh 

1852 Greig, Thomas, of Glcncarse, Perth 
1861 Greig, T. Watson, Palmerston Place, 
Edinburgh 

1854 Grey, Geo. A., Millfield Hill, Wooler 
1860 Grierson, Sir Alex. William, of Lagg, 

Bart., Bockhall, Mouswald, Dumfries 
1851 Grierson, J., Little Kirkland, Haugh 
of Urr, Dalbeattie 

1855 Grierson^ James, of Dalgoner, Dunscore 
1860 Grierson, J., Morton Mains, Thorn¬ 
hill 

1859 Grierson, Jos., Brooch, Castle-Douglas 

1860 Grierson, Itobt., Westmains, Mouswald,. 

Dumfries 

1859 Grierson, Wm., Tors, Castle-Douglas 

1872 Grieve, Archd., Albyrigg, Canonbie 

1867 Grieve, D., Blackberry Hill, Whitburn 

1873 Grieve, James, Borthwickbrao Burn- 
foot, Hawick 

1872 Grieve, J as., Branxholm Braes, Hawick 

1858 Grieve, John, Castles, Dalmally 

1869 Grievo, John, St James’ Hall, Bogent 
Street, London 

1859 Grieve, Michael, Callander 
1857 Grieve, Bobert, Auch, Tyndrurn 

1857 Grievo, Bobert, Bamoyle, Dunblane 

1861 Grieve, Walter, Gleudevon, Dollar 
1854 Grieve, William, Skelfhill, Hawick 

1858 Grigor, James D., Wester Alves, Forres 
1847 Grigor, John, Nurseries, Forres 

1871 Grimmond, Alex. D., of Glenericht, 

Blairgowrie 

1872 Guild, Andrew, The Bhodes, Alva 

1868 Guild, James, Balgone Barns, North 

Berwick 

1874 Guild, James Lyon, Abbey, North 

Berwick 

1868 Guild, James Wyllie, C.A., Glasgow 

1856 Gulstou, Alan Jas., of Dirleton, Llan- 

gadock, Carmarthenshire 
1850 Gunn, Alex., Dale, Halkirk, Gulspie 
1856 Gunn, Alexander, Dornoch 
1839 Gunn, James, Sibster, Wick 
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1868 Gunn, John, Glendhu, Lairg 
1849 Gunn, Marcus, Oulgower, Golspie 
1875 Gunn, Wm., Factor for Her Grace the 

Duchess of Sutherland, Stratkpeffer 
1874 Gunniss, Geo. Ponton, Leckie House, 
Stirling 

1854 Guthrie, David, Banker, Stranraer 
1836 Guthrie, John, of Guthrie, Forfar 
1857 Guthrie, .Robert, Orossburn, Troon 
1874 Gwyer, Cecil F., Biallid, Kingussie 
1834 Gwynne, Alban Thomas Jones, of Mon- 
achty, Cardigan 

1857tHADDiNGTON, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Tynningham, Prestonkirk 
1857 Haddon, Andrew, Honeyburn, Hawick 

1854 Hadwen, S., Kildonan Lodge, Golspie 
1862 Hagart, Colonel, The Cleave, Torquay 
1809 Hagart, James Valentine, W.S., 140 

Princes Street, Edinburgh 
1871 Haggart, Peter, Keltneybum, Aber- 
feldy 

1874 Haig, Arckd. R., Quarryford, Gifford 

1869 Haig, Hugh V., Cameron House, 

Windygates 

1841 Haig, J., Cameron House, Windy¬ 
gates 

1874 Haig, James Richard, of Blairhill, 
Dollar 

1869 Haig, W. H., Cameron House, Windy¬ 

gates 

1857 Haig, William (late North Street, St 
Andrews), Australia 
1861 Hain, David, Balgove, St Andrews 

1871 Hain, Thomas, Balmullo, Leuchars 
1859 Haldane, Robeit, Fernielee, Gala- 

shiols 

1870 Ilalkett, David H., Banker, Alyth 
1864 Halkett, Jus., Auchentender, lusch 

1864 Ilalkott, Liout-Col. John Craigie, yr. 

of Cramond, Edinburgh 
1801 Hall, Alex., Rkynd, Leuchars, Fife 

1873 Hall, Allan, Deiquick, Ardmaddy, 

Easdale 

1855 Ilall, Andrew, of Calrossie, Blairich 

Cottage, Rogart, Golspie 

1872 Hall, Geo., late Downham, Coldstream 

1874 Hall, Georgo Ross, Invergordon 
1846 Hall, Henry, Coul, Dornoch 

1849 Hall, Sir James, of Dunglass, Bart., 
Oockburnspath 

1868 Hall, James, 33 Frederick Street, 
Aberdeen 

1874 Hall, John, Tomich, Invergordon 
1867 Hallen, J. H. B., M.R.C.S.E., Staff- 
Vet. Surgeon,*H.M. Bombay Army 
1844 Halliburton, Bight Hon. Lord John, 
Halliburton House, Coupar-Angus 

1865 Halliday, Thomas, Rosehall Foundry, 

Haddington 
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1860 Halley, A., Millkole Mill, The Cairnies, 

Perth 

1868 Halley, George, New Mills, Culioss 
1870 Halley, John, Dornoch Mills, Crieff 
1865fHAMiLTON & Brandon, His Grace tho 
Dnke of 

1874 Hamilton, Alex., of Rozelle, Ayr, Com¬ 
mander R.N. 

1868 Hamilton, Claud Hamilton, Preston 

Hall, Dalkeith 

1861 Hamilton, Daniel, 66, Hutchison St., 

Glasgow 

1869 Hamilton, George, Ardendee,Khkcucl- 

bright 

1853 Hamilton, Hugh, of Pinmore, Girvan 
1865 Hamilton, James, Wallace Bank, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1869 Hamilton, J. B. B. Baillie, of Arnprior, 
Cambusmore, Callander 

1869 Hamilton, James, Woolfords, Cam- 

wath 

1870 Hamilton, John, Conenisk, Tyndrum 
1839 Hamilton, John, of Sundrum, Coyltou 
1846 Hamilton, John,of Greenbank,Newfcon 

Mearns 

1872 Hamilton, John, Banker, Lesmahagow 
1860 Hamilton, John, Longrig, Torthoiwald 
1864 Hamilton, J., Monktonhill, Monkfcon, 

Ayr 

1846 Hamilton, John Buchanan, of Leny, 
Callander 

1857 Hamilton, John G. Carter, of Dalzell, 

Motherwell 

1858 Hamilton, John G., Hafton House, 

Dunoon 

1855 Hamilton, J. B. (late Burnhouse, Carn- 
wath), London 

1870 Hamilton, The Hon. R. B., M.F., 

Langton, Dunse 

1825+Hamilton, Right Hon. R. C. Nisbet, 
Biel nouse, Prestonkirk 

1871 Hamilton, Robt., Denmarkfiehl, Red- 

gorton 

1873 Hamilton, Robert, 30 St Andrew 

Square, Edinburgh 

1871 Hamilton, William, Denmarkfield, Red- 

gorton 

1823 Hamilton, Wm., Merchant, Glasgow 
1864 Hamilton, Wm,, of Cairns, Mid-Oalder 
1852 Hamilton, W. C., of Craighlaw, 
Wigtown 

1874 Hamilton, William Cameron, Balta 

Sound, Unst 

1859 Hamilton, Wm. F., Callendar Park, 

Falkirk 

1864 Hamilton, Rev. Z. M., D.D., Bressay, 
Lerwick 

1872 Handy side, J. B., Ferniehurst, Jedburgh 

1875 Handyside, Thomas, The Glen, Mus¬ 

selburgh 
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1843 Handyside. W., of Cornhill, 11 Clare¬ 
mont Crescent, Edinburgh 
1861 Hanning, Jolm, Boghead, Mouswald, 

‘ Dumfries 

1854 Hannan, J., The Terrace, Pocklington, 
Yorkshire * 

1872 Hannan, J. D., Dunse Castle, Dunse 
1858 Hannay, John, Gavenwood, Banff 

1870 Hanning, J, J., Skipmyre, Lochmaben 

1871 Hardie, Chas., Primrose, Dunfermline 

1870 Hardie, David, Priesthaugh, Hawick 

1851 Hardie, George, Australia 

1861 Hardie, Robert, Harrietfield, Kelso 

1863 Hardie, W. H., Bo’ Mains, Linlithgow 

1849 Hare, Stuart Bayley, of Calderhall, 

Mid-Caldor 

1873 Harley, D., Rosebank, Bonnington 

Road, Edinburgh 

1853 Harper, Frank, Torgorm, Dingwall 
1867 Harper, Joseph, Snawdon, Gifford 

1871 Harper, William, Drum Bank, Liberton 

1864 Harris, Richard H., Earnhill, Forres 
1871 Harris, William, Cranley, Meikleour 
1867 Harris, William, Tirinie, Aberfeldy 
1864 Harrison, George, 17 Whitehouse Ter¬ 
race, Edinburgh 

1840 Harrop, I. Worthington, New Zealand 

1869 Hart, J. Christine, Borrostone, Kin¬ 

cardine O’Neil 

1873 Hart, William, Kirklands, Auchter- 
arder 

1846 Harvey, C, W., Watton-on-the-Hill, 
Liverpool 

1850 Harvey, George, Whittingham Mains, 

Prestonkirk 

1854 Harvey, J. H., Pitgersie, Foveran, 

Ellon ' “ 

1809 Harvey, J., of Tiningly Park, Yorkshire 

1852 Harvie, Rev. W., of Brownlee, Carluke 
1860 Hathorn, John Fletcher, of Casfclewigg, 

Whithorn 

1873 Hawley, William, 27 Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh 

1875 Haughton, Wm. Haughton, Factor, 
Coodkam, Kilmarnock 

1864 Hay, Alexander, Trochelhill,Fochabers 

1870 Hay, Alexander, Easter Cultmalundie, 

Perth 

1874 Hay, Alexr. Penrose, Riverdale, Inver¬ 

ness 

1862 Hay, Col. A. S. Leith, of Rannes, C.B., 

Leith Hall, Kennethmont 

1865 Hay, C., Ardbeg Distillery, Port-EUen, 

Greenock 

1862 Hay, Colonel Drummond, of Seggieden, 
Perth 

1841 Hay, Geo. W. (of Whiterigg), Sudbury 
1862 Hay, Captain J. G., of Belton, Dunbar 
1862 Hay, James, Scrabster, Thurso 

1828 Hay, James, Merchant, Leith 


Admitted 

1858 Hay, James, jun., Little Ythsie, Tarves 
1855 Hay, J., Nether Mill, Tarves 

1848 Hay, Sir John C. Dalrymple, of Park 
Place, Bart., M.P., Glenluce 

1867 Hay, Sir Robert, of Haystoun, Bart., 

Kingsmeadows, Peebles 

1846 Hay, Samuel, 13 Grosvenor Orescent, 

Edinburgh 

1819 Hay, William, of Dunse Castle, Dunse 
1869 Hay, William, 17 Hill Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1872 Hazle, Alexr., yr. of Blackcraig, Drum- 

burle House, Maybole 

1857 Hebden, Robt. J., of Eday, Kirktfall 
1871 Heggie, Henry, Mains of Beath, Cross¬ 
gates 

1871 Heggie, Robt. B., of West End House, 
Kirkcaldy 

1871 Heiton, Andrew, of Darnick Tower, 
Perth 

1869 Henderson, Adam, Grange, Dunferm¬ 
line 

1837 Henderson, Alexander. Longniddry 

1847 Henderson, Alex., of Stemster, Thurso 

1873 Henderson, A. W., Airthrey Paper 

Mills, Bridge of Allan 

1874 Henderson, A. W.,yr. of Bilbster,Wick 
1847 Henderson, Charles J., 39 Royal Ter., 

Edinburgh 

1854 Henderson, David, of Abbotrule, Bon- 
chester Bridge 

1860 Henderson, George, Garroch, Dumfries 
1839 Henderson, James, of Bilbster, Wick 
1863 Henderson, Jas., Mintokaims, Hawick 

1860 Henderson, Jas., Kelloside, Sanquhar 
1839 Henderson, J., W.S., Bankor, Thurso 

1850 Henderson, John, Byres, Haddington 

1859 Henderson, John, Humbie Mains, 

Blackshiols 

1874 Henderson, Richard, Coldstream— Fn? 
Life Member 

1858 Henderson, Robt., late Lawroncelull, 

Alloa 

1854 Henderson, Thomas, Pogbio House, 
Upper Keith 

1861 Henderson, W., Milton, Coupar-Angus 

1868 Henderson, William, Redbog, Mintlaw 

1862 Hendrie, John, Scotstoun House, Par- 

tick 

1865 Hendrie, J., Castle Heather, Inverness 
1871 Hendry, John, Cluniefield, Newburgh 
1874 Henry, John, S.S.C.,29 Rutland Square 

1863 Hepburn, J., Preston Mains, Preston¬ 

kirk 

1837 Hepburn, Sir Thos. Buchan, of Smea- 
ton, Bart., Prestonkirk 

1851 Hexiot, F. L. Maitland, of Ramornie, 

Lady bank, Sheriff of Forfar 
1830 Berries, Right Hon. Lord,Everingham 
Park, York 
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1853 Herries, Alex. Young, of Spottes, 16 

Heriot Row, Edinburgh 
1857 Hewat, Richard, "Writer, Castle-Douglas 
1802 Hewetson, J., Auchenbainzie, Thorn¬ 
hill 

1870 Hewetson, Joseph, Balterson, Newton- 
Stewart 

1870 Hiddleston, John, Braehead, Dal- 
swinton, Dumfries 

1863 Higgins, Robert, Ninewar, Preston- 
kirk 

1868 Highet, Robert, Merchant, Garliestown 
1861 Hill, Alex., of Stonywynd, Boarhils, 
St Andrews 

1873 Hill, Arthur James, Accountant, Moor- 

gate St., London —Free Life Member 
1823 Hill, George Gosset, Merchant, London 
1847 Hill, James Lawson, W.S., Edin¬ 
burgh 

1861 Hill, James, Bradestone, Meigle 

1850 Hill, John, Carlowrie, Cramond Bridge 

1868 Hill, John, Whitehall, Lasswade 
1838 Hill, Lawrence, Writer, Glasgow 

1851 Hill, Robert, Navidale Ho., Helmsdale 

1874 Hill, Robert Robertson, Navidale House, 

Helmsdale 

1863 Hilson, George, jun., Solicitor, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1860 Hilton, Henry, of Fairgirth, Dalbeattie 

1875 Hindmarsh, Charles, Cambo, New- 

castle-on-Tyne 

1869 Hislop, John, Goatfield, Haddington 

1854 Hislop, Robert, jun., Prestonpans 

1862 Hobkirk, James, Broadhaugh, Hawick 
1860 Hog, Thomas A., of Newliston, Kirk¬ 
liston 

1842 Hogarth, George, Banker, Cupar-Fifo 
1863. Hogarth, George, Eccles Tofts, Green¬ 
law 

1873 Hogarth, Robert, Heiton Mills, Kelso 

1863 Hogg, Henry, Symington Mains, Stow 
1859 Hogg, Robert, Rosemay, Penicuik 

1864 Hogg, Thomas, Hillhouse, Coldstream 
1875 Holm, John, Japston, Neilston 

1873 Holliday, Jonathan, Pelutho, West- 

house, Abbey Town, Cumborland 

1874 Holst, Christian, Chamberlain to His 

Majesty Oscar II., and Norwegian 
Court Paymaster —Honorary Associate 
1843+Home, Right Hon. the Earl of, The 
Hirsel, Coldstream 

1836 Home, David Milne, of Wedderburn, 
Paxton House, Berwick 
1874 Home, David Milne, yr. of Wedder¬ 
burn, M.P., Capt. Royal Horse Guards 
1829 Home, Francis, Bellsyde, Linlithgow 
1831 Home, G. H. M. Binning, of Argaty, 
Doune 

1857 Honeyman, John, Laughton Lodge, 
Hawkhurst, Sussex 


Admitted 

1858 Hood, Archibald, Rosewell, Lasswade 

1857 Hood, James (late Newmains, Preston- 

kirk), Australia 

1827 Hood, John, of Stoneridge, Coldstream 

1859 Hood, John, Townhead, Cockbumspath 
1861 Hood, John, Linross, Kirriemuir 
1854 Hood, T., Coldstream Mains, Cold¬ 
stream 

1869 Hope, Alex. P., Bordlands, Lamancha 
1851 Hope, Andrew (late Edinburgh), Ire¬ 
land 

1832 Hope, Sir Archbald, of Pinkie, Bart., 
Musselburgh 

1848 Hope, Geo., of Bordlands, Lamancha 
1865 Hope, Henry W., of Luffness, Drem 
1868 Hope, Admiral Sir James, of Carriden, 
G.C.B., Bo'ness 

1847 Hope, James, Duddingston, Edinburgh 
1872 Hope, James L. A., Hopetoun House, 
South Queensferry 

3848 Hope, J., of Belmont,W.S., Edinburgh 
1859 Hope, Wm., North British Agricultural 
, Co., Leith 

1871 Horn, John, of Thomanean, Milnathort 
1851 Horn, Robert, Advocate, Edinburgh 

1864 Horncastle, Henry, Whitemoor, Oiler- 

ton, Newark 

1851 Horne, T. E. Ogilvy, W.S., Edinburgh 

1858 Hornsby, Richard, Spittlegate Iron 

Works, Grantham 

1841 Horsburgh, R., of Southbank, Penicuik 

1853 Hosack,William, Barcaldine, Taynuilt 

1865 Hosack, John, Dochcarty, Dingwall 
1865 Houldsworth, Henry, jun., Glasgow 
1868 Houldsworth, J., of Coltness, Mother- 

well 

1865 Houldsworth, J. M., Carrick House, 
Ayr 

1857 Houldsworth, Joseph Henry, Glasgow 
1865 Houldsworth, T., of Farnsfield, Notts 

1872 Houldsworth,Walter J., ColtnessHouso 

Wishaw 

1857 Houldsworth, William, Glasgow 
1875 Houstoun, George L., of Johnstone, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire 

1873 Houstoun, Robert A., Clerkington, 

Haddington 

1854 Houstoun, Wm., Kintradwell, Golspie 

1859 Howard James (J. & F. Howard), 

Bedford 

1865 Howatson, Charles, of Dornel, Dal- 
dorch House, Mauchline 
1875 Howatson, John L , Becks, Langholm 
1865 Howden, John, late Seedsman, Inver¬ 
ness 

1864 Howden, John, Overseer, Nether Braco, 
Perthshire 

1850 Howden, Robert, Boggs, Pencaitland 
1854 Howe, Alexander, W.S., Edinburgh 
1863 Howie, H. Brown, Kyloe Cottage, Beal 
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1863 Howie, James, Haddon, Kelso 
1857 Howie, John, Huxlford, Kilmarnock 
1855 Hoyle, Duncan, London 

1822 Hozier, J., of Mauldslie Castle, Carluke 
1862 Hozier, W. W., of Tannochside, Bells- 
hill 

1853 Hubbach, Joseph, Liverpool 

1865 Hudspith,Wm., Brookside, Haltwbistle 

1841 Huggins, W. B., Glasgow 

1860 Hughan, Peter, Cults, Garliestown 
1838 Hughan, Thomas, of Airds 

1872 Hughes, Goo. P., of Middleton Hall, 

Wooler 

1875 Hugonin, E., Kinmyles House, Inver¬ 
ness 

1857 Huie, James, Durry, Campbeltown 
1869 Hume, Archibald, of Auchendolly, 
Dalbeattie 

1871 Hume, George T., Sunlawshill, Kelso 
1869 Hume, John,EastBalmirmer, Arbroath 
1818 Hume, M. N. Macdonald, W.S., Edin¬ 
burgh 

1840 Hume, P. Halyburton, Lawfield, Cock- 
burnspath 

1859 Hunt, James Alex., of Pittencrieff, 

Logie, Dunfermline 

1855 Hunter, Alex., Nethershiel, Eatho 
1826 Hunter, David, of Blackness, Dundee 
1867 Hunter, David, Guiltreehill, Mavbole 

1860 Hunter, Evan Alan, W.S., Edin¬ 

burgh 

1861 Hunter, Herbt., of Barnhead, Lock¬ 

erbie 

1867 Hunter, James, Coplawhill, Strath- 
bungo, Glasgow 

1852 Hunter, James, of Glenapp, Newmains 

House, Nowmains 

1873 Hunter, James (of Pilloor, Noilgherry 

Hills, Madras), 18 Belgrave Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

1842 Hunter, J. Wm., of Thurston, Dunbar 

1864 Hunter, John, Dipple, Fochabers 
1871 Hunter, Patrick, Argaith, Perth, 

1837 Hunter, Eichard, 10 Amalie Place, 

Edinburgh 

1867 Hunter, Eobert A., Lephinstrath, 
Campbeltown 

1862 Hunter, Eobt., 10 Ainslie Place, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1871 Hunter, Eohert, Moncur, Inchture 

1869 Hunter, 'W’illiam, Craighead, Abington 

1870 Hunter, William, Orawfordton Lodge, 

Moniaive 

1853 Hunter,William B., Haugh, Kirkliston 
1857 Hunter, William, Machribeg, Camp 

beltown 

1850 Huntley, E. Hodgson, of Carbarn Hall, 
Coldstream 

1872 Huntly, Most Noble the Marquis of, 

Aboyne Castle, Aboyne 


Admitted 

1859 Husband, Eobert, Gellet, Dunfermline 
1838 Hutchinson, Jas., Merchant, Glasgow 

1857 Hutchison, James, Mouswald Farm, 

Dumfries 

1872 Hutchison,Jas.Thos.,28Eoyal Terrace,. 
Edinburgh 

1872 Hutchison, J. H.> Manor House, Cat- 

terick 

1871 Hutchison, Eobt., Merchiston Avenue,. 

Edinburgh 

1829 Hutchison, E., of Cairngall, Longside 
1850 Hutchison, Eobt., Braehead, Kirkcaldy- 

1858 Hutchison, E., of Oarlowrie, Kirkliston 
1870 Hutchison, Thos., Greenend, Liberton 

1868 Hutton, Arthur, Comlongan Castle,. 

Annan 

1859 Hyndman, Henry C., of Springsido, 

West Kilbride 

1870 Hyslop, And., Auchenreoch, Kirkpat- 
rick-Durham, Dalbeattie, 

1857 Hyslop, H. D. B., Tower, Sanquhar 
1870 Hyslop, John, of Bank, New Cumnock 

1873 Imrie, Jn.,Blackhill, Maryhill, Glasgow 

1869 Inch, James Mitchelhill, Biggar 

1855 Inch, John, West Mains, Liberton 

1870 Inch, Thos., Gilkerscleuch, Abington 

1869 Inglis, Alex. Wood, yr. of Glencorse, 

Edinburgh 

1834 Inglis, Charles Craigie Halkett, of 
Cramond 

1874 Inglis, David, Flemington, Lerwick 
3864 Inglis, George, Dron, Cupar Fife 
1847 Inglis, Harry Maxwell, of Loganbank* 

P.C.S., Edinburgh 

1849 Inglis, Henry, of Torsonce, W.S., 
Edinburgh 

1856 Inglis, Lcut.-Col. Hugh, of Kingsmills, 

Inverness 

1852 Inglis, Eight Hon. John, of Glencorse, 
Lord Justico-Genoral 

1860 Inglis, John, Stoam Mills, Musselburgh 

1857 Inglis, Jolm, of liodhall, Slateford 

1864 Inglis, John, Kepdarroch, Gargunnock 

1865 Ingjlis, Peter, East Pilton, Ferry Eoad, 

Edinburgh 

1872 Inglis, Wm., Prenderguest, Ay ton 

1870 Ingram, Alex., Ohalloch, Strainaer 
1857 Inkson, Patrick, Borryleys, Keith 
1840 Innes, Alex., of Eaemoir, Banchory 
1842 Innes, Alexander Mitchell, of Ayton 
1874 Innes, Charles, Solicitor, Inverness 
1865 Innes, Frederick S. Bentley, of Thrum- 

ster, Golspie 

1865 Innes, William Mitchell, yr. of Ayton 
1847 Innes, George Mitchell, of Bangour, 
Edinburgh 

1838 Innes, Sir J. Milno, of Edingight, 
Bart., Keith 

1847 Innes, John B., W.S., Edinburgh 
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184:0 Innes, Col. Thomas, of Learney, Tor* 
phins 

1842 Innes, Thos. S. Mitchell, of Phantassie, 
Prestonkirk 

18C2 Innes, T. G. Eose, of Nether&ale, 
Turriff 

1858 Ironside, John, Brindy, Keig, White* 

hnucifl A aati 

1859 Ironside, William, Clofriokford, Ellon 
1845 Irvine, Alex. Forbes, of Drum, Sheriff 

of Argyll, 25 Castle Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1878 Irvine, George Forbes, Nigg, Eoss- 
shire 

18G9 Irvine, Walter, Grangemuir, Pitten- 
weem 

1848 Irvme, Wm. Stewart, M.D., Craigatin, 
Pitlochry 

1870 Irving, Benj., Barndennoch, Auldgirth, 
Dumfries 

1870 Irving, Chris., Blackearn, Castle 
Douglas 

1870 Irving, John, Boreland, Dunscore 

Dumfries 

1888 Irving, John, London 
1809 Irving, J. Bell, of Whitehall, Lockerbie 
1872 Irving, Sam., Carco, Kirkconnel, San¬ 
quhar 

1871 Jack, Alexander, Agricultural Imple¬ 

ment Maker, Maybole 

1872 Jack, Gavin, Foulden Newton, Ber¬ 

wick 

1804 Jack, John S., Cambusdrennie, Stirling 
1803 Jack, M., Peggy’s Mill, Cramond 
Bridge 

1800 Jack, Samuel, Mersington, Coldstream 
1855 Jack, Robort, Banker, Motherwell 
18159 Jack, Thos., Eiccarton Mains, Currie 
1803 Jackson, Edward J. (of the Priory, St 
Andrews), 0 Coates Crescent, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1859 Jackson, John, of Amisfield, Dumfries 

1870 Jacksou, John, Bush, Ewos, Langholm 

1871 Jackson, William, St Margaret Street, 

Dunfermline 

1852 Jameson, Melville, Solicitor, Perth 
1869 Jamieson, Alexander, C.A., Edinburgh 
1868 Jamieson, David, Auchmithie Mains 
Arbroatli 

1800 Jamieson, George Anldjo, O.A., Edin¬ 
burgh 

1874 Jamieson, James Anldjo, W.S., Edin¬ 
burgh 

1857 Jamieson, James Fife, Glasgow 

1860 Jamieson, Jm, of Kingask, St Andrews 
18G5 Jamieson, Michaol J., of Arngomery, 

Nippon, Stirling 

1874 Jamieson, Eobert J., S.S.C., Borrow- 
stounness 


Admitted 

1871 Jamieson, Thomas, High Curghie, 

Drumore, Stranraer 

1858 Jamieson, Wm. H., Maysliade, Loan- 

head 

1850 Jaedine, Sir Alexander,of Applegartli, 
Bart., Jardine Hall, Lockerbie 
1846 Jardine, Andrew, of Lanrick, Stirling 
1873 Jardine, Andrew, Ballemenoch, Row- 
1846 Jardine, James, of Larriston, Dryfe- 
holm, Lockerbie 

1854 Jardine, John, of Thorlieshope, Arkle- 

ton, Langholm 

18G3 Jardine, Robert, of Castlemilk, Lock¬ 
erbie 

1870 Jefferson, Eobt., Preston Hows,White¬ 

haven 

1869 Jeffrey, David, 14 Eandulph Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

1857 Jeffrey, John, late Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow 

1859 Jeffrey, John, of Balsnsney, Kirkcaldy 
1873 Jenkinson, A., 10 Princes Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1872 Jerdan, William, Kelso 

1831 Jeeviswoode, Hon. Lord, 10 Strath- 
earn Boad, Edinburgh 

1855 Jobson, William, Buteland, Belling- 

han), Northumberland 
1872 Johnson, W. H., Bamrig, Lady kirk, 
Berwickshire 

1836 Johnston, Alexander, W.S., Johnston, 
Kubislaw, Aberdeen 

1852 Johnston, Alexander, Hailes, Slateford 
1872 Johnston, Donald, Kilbride, Oban 
1857 Johnston, G., M.D., Fincraigs, New* 

port 

1853 Johnston, George, Marlefield, Kelso * 

1872 Johnston, George, Overtown, Auchna- 

gatt 

1860 Johnston, James, Banker, Dumfries 

1873 Johnston, James, Greenburn, Gartin- 

cabor, Stirling 

1857 Johnston, James, Huntington, Laudur 

1871 Johnston, James, Cattle Dealer, Perth 

1856 Johnston, John, Banker,. Bathgate 
1853 Johnston, J. S.,Craillinghall,Jadburgh 
1839 Johnston, Robert, Beechwood, Lau¬ 
rencekirk 

1860 Johnston, Lieut.-Gen., of Carnsalloch 
Castle-Douglas 

1871 Johnston, Stewart J., Cattle Dealer, 
Perth 

1859 Johnston; Thomas, Lochhouse, Moffat 
1848 Johnston*, Sir William, of Kirkhill, 
Gorebridge 

1852 Johnston, William, Writer, Bathgate 

1857 Johnston Wm., Ranachan, Campbel¬ 

town 

1850 Johnstone, Christopher, Dinwoodie 
Lodge, Lockerbie 
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1842 Johnstone, Hon. Henry Butler, of 
Corehead, Auchen Castle, Moffat 

1828 Johnstone, James, of Alva, Stirling 
1854 Johnstone, Jas., of Bodesbeck, Capple- 

giU, Moffat 

1873 Johnstone, James, Hunterheck, Moffat 

1873 Johnstone, John, offHalleaths, Locker¬ 

bie 

1869 Johnstone, John, Kingledoors, Biggar 
1875 Johnstone, John, Auchcairnie, Lau¬ 
rencekirk 

1859 Johnstone, John A., Archbank, Moffat 
1824 Johnstone, J. Jas. Hope, of Annandale, 
Raehills, Lockerbie 

1870 Johnstone, John Jas. Hope, yr. of 

Annandale, M.P. 

1859 Johnstone, Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope, 
K.C.B, Edinburgh 

1865 Johnstone, Miss Hope, of Annandale, 
Marchbank Wood, Moffat 
1859 Johnstone, Eobert, Polmoodie, Moffat 
1859 Johnstone, Walter, Alton, Moffat 

1874 Johnstone, W. M., National Bank of 

Scotland, Cupar-Fife 

1829 Jolly, David Leitcli, Banker, Perth 

1862 Jone3, Charles Digby, Kilchainaig, 

Whitehouse, Kintyre 
1858 Jopp, Eobert, New Zealand 
1865 Joss, Alexander, Crucbie, Huntly 
1865 Joss, John, Budgate, Cawdor, Nairn 
1873 Juckes, E. F., Ootwall, Wellington, 
Salop—Frea Life Ember 

1858 Kay, Charles, Glenburgie, Forres 
3871 Kay, Duncan James, of Drumpark, 

Dumfries 

1864 Kay, James, Hillhead, Gargunnock 

1863 Kay, John, Softlaw, Kelso 

1872 Kay, John, jun., Softlaw, Kelso 
1867 Kay, Eobert, Tuns, Minard, Inveraray 

1871 Kay, Robert, Linton Bankhead, Kelso 

1863 Kay, Wm., Broomie Knowe, Lasswade 

1873 Kay, William, Little Kerse, Kippen, 

Stirling 

1844 Kaye, Eobert, of Millbrae, Moodiesburn 
1844 Keir, Andrew T., Swinlioe, Chathill 

1864 Keir, Duncan, Bucklyvie, Stirling 
1837 Keir, Patrick Small, of Kindrogan, 

Pitlochry 

1857 Keir, Simon, Conservative Club, 
London 

1859 Keir, William, of Whithaugh, New- 

castleton 

1867 Keir, William A., yr. of Kindrogan, 
Pitlochry 

1865 Keith, Peter, Factor, Barogill Castle, 

Wick 

1873 Kellie, Right Hon. the Earl of, Alloa 
Park, Alloa 

1872 Kellie, John B., Lady well,'Dunse 


Admitted 

1874 Kelman, William, Balnagore, Fearn, 
Ross-shir© 

1852 Kemp, Jn., Agricultural Implement 

Maker, Stirling 

1863 Kennedy, David, Newlands, Dumfries 
1866 Kennedy, Duncan C., of Glenstrivon, 
Innellan 

1865 Kennedy, Henry H., Newlands, Somer¬ 
set Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

1859 Kennedy, Jas., of JSundaywell. Brandi- 
leys, Sanquhar 

1874 Kennedy, John, Forester, Balmacaan ? 
Glen Urquhart 

1871 Kennedy, John, Royal George Hotel, 

Perth 

1846 Kennedy, John Lawson, of Knoek- 
naling, Dairy 

1870 Kennedy, Eobert, of Dalmakerran, 
Tynron, Thornhill 

1861 Kennedy, Robert, Ballechin, Ballinluig 
1812 Kennedy, Et. Hon. T. F., of Dunure, 

Ayr 

1872 Kennedy, Thos., Coachbuilaer, Kelso 
1842 Kennedy, Wm., Commission Agent, 

Glasgow 

1862 Kennedy, William, W.S., Edinburgh 
1870 Kennedy,William,Kirkland,Sanquhar 
1874 Kennedy, William, Sherramore, Kin- 

1874 Kennedy, W. Wemyss, 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh 

1860 Kennoway, Eobt., Burnhead, Lasswade 

1863 Ker, E. Martin (late of Gateshaw, 

Morebattle, Kelso), London 
1854 Ker, Eobt., of Acbinraiih, Hamilton 

1864 Kerr, Abram, Castlehill, Durrisdeer, 
Thornhill 

1869 Kerr, James, Lochond, Kilbirnio 

1853 Kerr, John, Land-Surveyor, Dnnao 

1869 Kerr, John, Tho Bloom, Mid-Caldor 
I860 Kerr, John, Brocklohirsi, Mouswalil 

Dumfries 

1875 Kerr, John, Kinnoull, Perth 

1870 Kerr, Jos., Flatis of Cargen, Dumfries 

1857 Kerr, Eobt., of Chapeltlonan, Bdin. 
1860 Kerr, Thomas, Whitehill, Sanquhar 
1845 Kerr, William Williamson, late Oriel 

College, Oxford 

1833 Kerr, W. S., of Chatio, Stmlaws, Kelso 

1865 Kidd, Alexander F., Cleddaus House, 
Airdrie 

1874 Kidd, Hugh, VS, Inverness 

1858 Kidd, J, Balmirmer, Carnoustie 
1858 Kidd, John, Midscryno, Carnoustie 
1869 Kidd, Walter, Ballaney, Balorno 
1844 Kidston, Archibald G, Glasgow 

1850 Kidston, Jn. P, of Cairns, Cambuslang 
1864 Kier, Thomas, Newlands, Falkirk 
1826 Kilgour, Robert, jun, late Millbank, 
Aberdeen 
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1862 Kilpatrick, P., Stancliffe, Matlock, Bath 

1868 King, Charles M., Antermony House, 

Milton of Campsie 
1864 King, David, Roseneath 
3873 King, Duncan, Kildean, Stirling 
1857 King, Janies, yr. of Campsie, 12 Clare¬ 
mont Terrace, Glasgow 

1872 King, James, West Mills, Colinton 
1850 King, Jas. F., 5 Richmond St., Glasgow 

1857 King, John, Braco, Airdrie 

1871 King, J. Falconar, Analytical Chemist, 
18 Brown Square, Edinburgh 

1869 King, Robert, Levernholm, Hurlet 

1873 King, William, jun., Earn, Doune 
1839 King, Wm., Manufacturer, Glasgow 
18G8 King, Lieut.-Colonel Wm. Boss, of 

Tertowie, Kinellar, Aberdeen 

1859 Kininmonth, Peter, Milton, Leuchars 
3859 Kinloch, Alexander, yr. of Gilmerton, 

Drem 

1841 Kinloch, Alex. John, of Park, Aberdeen 
J828 Kinloch, Sir David, of Gilmerton, 
Bart., Drem 

1825 Kinloch, Sir George, of Kinloch, Bart., 
32 Drummond Place, Edinburgh 
3829 Kinloch, Col. Jolm Grant, of Kilrie, 
Logic, Kirriemuir 

1 830tKiNNAiRD, Bight. Hon. Lord, KT., 
Ros&ie Priory, Inchture 
1862 Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur, M.P., 1 Pall 
Mall, East, London 

1873 Kinnear, Arthur W., Stonehaven 

1853 Kinnoul, Bight Hon. the Earl of, 

Dupplin Castle, Pertli 

1873 Kinross, Andrew, Whiteston, Dunblane 
1804 Kinross, J., Gannochan, Braco, Perth¬ 
shire 

1850fKiNTOitE, Bight Hon. the Earl of, 
Keith Hall, Inverurie 

1873 Kinross, Thomas, Loig, Braco, Perth¬ 

shire 

1848 Kirk, John, W.S., Edinburgh 
18(51 Kirk, James, Kaimknow, Muckliart 

1874 Kirkland, Major-General John Agmon- 

disham Vesey (of Wester Fordel, 
Milnathort), 1 Moray Place, Edin. 
(875 Kirkncsa, John, Quoyostiy, Bousay, 
Orkney 

1868 Kirkpatrick, A., ofAllanshaw, Hamilton 

1860 Kirkpatrick, Samuel, West Boucan, 

Dumfries 

I860 Kirkwood, ilex., Edinburgh, Medalist 
to the Society 

1871 Kirkwood, Allan, Killermont, Mary- 
hill, Glasgow 

1854 Kirkwood, Hugh, Killermont, Mary 

hill, Glasgow 

1867 Knight, Wm. Gray, of Jordanstone, 
Meigle 

1858 Knowles. Thomas, Flesher, Aberdeen 


Admitted 

1871 Knox, George, Polnoon Lodge, Eagle- 

sham 

1874 Knox, Robert,Woodside, Cambus, Alloa 

1869 Kynoch, George, jun., Isla Bank Mills, 

Keith 

1872 Kynoch, Patrick, M.D., Greenlaw, Ber¬ 
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M.P., Inverness 

1839 Mackintosh, zEuoas, of Daviot, Inver¬ 
ness 

1846 Mackintosh, zEneas, of Balnospick, 
Inverness 

1844 Mackintosh, iBnoas W., of Raigmoro, 
Inverness 

1844 Mackintosh, A,, of Holm, Inverness 

1868 Mackintosh, C. H. (of Dalmun/jo, 

Perthshire), M.D., Mordon Hall, Tor¬ 
quay 

1846 Mackintosh, Georgo Gordon, Rich¬ 
mond Houso, Twickenham, Middle¬ 
sex 

1869 Mackintosh, James, of Lamancha, 

Lamancha 

1854 Mackintosh, R. T., Seodsmen, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1874 M‘Kirdy, Major-Goneral D. Elliot (of 

Letham, Lanarkshire), New Club, 
Edinburgh 
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1850 M'Kirdy, John Gregory, of Birkwood, 
Lesmakagow 

1860 M‘Knight, Alexander, London 
1856 Maclaclilan, Alexander, Carleith, Dun- 
toeher 

1873 M'Lachlan, Archd., 32 Queen Street, 
Stirling 

1873 M'Lachlan, Colin, Woodend, Bow 

1874 M'Laehlan, D., Lochgilphead 

1843 Maclachlan, George, of Maclachlan, 
W.S., Edinburgh 

1872 Maclachlan, James, Donne Lodge, 

Burn of Cambus, Donne 
1862 Maclachlan, W. A., of Auchentroig, 
Balfron 

1853 Maclagan, D., M.D., Prof, of Medical 
Jurisprudence, University of Edin¬ 
burgh 

1869 Maclagan, David, C.A., 22 George 

Street, Edinburgh 

1847 Maclagan, Peter, Birchwood, Birnam, 
Dunkeld 

1847 Maclagan, Peter, of Pumpherston,M.P., 
Almondell, Mid-Oalder 

1873 Maclagan, Bobert Craig, M.D., 5 Coates 

Crescent, Edinburgh 

1847 Maclaine, Hugh, Glenrisdell, Tarhet, 
Kintyre 

1870 MacLaine, Murdoch G., of Lochbuy, 

Oban 

1855 Maclanachan, James, Van Diemen’s 
Land 

1859 Maclaren, D., Corrychrone, Cal¬ 
lander 

1809 M'Laren, David, Mill of Inverarity, 
Forfar 

1853 M'Laren, Duncan, M.P,, Newington 
House, Edinburgh 

1873 M‘Laren, James, Littte Sauchie, St 
Ninians 

1830 Maclaren, Dr John, Blairgowrie 

1871 M'Laren, James, Solicitor, Crieff 

1804 M‘Laren, J., laio Gogar Park, Corstor- 
phino 

1873 M'Laron, John, Craggish, Comrie 
1808 M‘Laren, John, 15 York Place, Perth 
1859 M‘Laren, John, Brao of Monzievaird, 
Crieff 

1869 MOfiaren, Joseph (late Greenhead of 
Arnot, Kinross), Australia 

1875 M‘Latehie, William, Hillside, Camp¬ 

beltown 

1835 Maclean, Alexander, of Pennyoross, 
Auchnacraig, Mull 

1885 Maclean, Colonel Allan Thomas 

1837 Maclean, Archibald D„ London 
1871 M‘Lean, Charles, of Glenearn, Bridge 

of Earn 

1838 Maclean, Colin, of Lagan, Islay 
1873 M‘Loan, Daniel, Kexsie Mains, Stirling 


Admitted 

1861 Maclean, Duncan, Bellnollow, Crieff 
1849 Maclean, George, Paisley Boat!, Glas¬ 
gow 

1854 Maclean, Hector Frederick, W.S., 
Edinburgh 

1857 M*Lean, James, Bennetsfield House, 
Fortruse 

1860 Maclean, J., Clerk of Supply, Wigtown 

1869 M‘Lean, James, Hotel, Kilmartin 

1860 M c Lean, Lauchlan, Pitilie, Aberfeldy 
1823 Maclean, Dr Lachlan, Helenlee, Oban 
1846 Macleay, Alex. D., Conservative Club, 

London 

1839 Macleay, Kenneth, 16 Grosvenor 
Street, London 

1875 M‘Leish, Dan., Bank of Scotland, 
Fort-Willi am 

1871 M‘Lellan, David, of Marks, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1871 M‘Lellan, Peter, Grant Farm, Bridge 
of Earn 

1857 Maclellan, T., North Balfern, Kirk- 
inner 

1865 MacLennan, Alexander F,, late Meikie 
Urchany, Nairn 

1875 MacLennan, Alexander, Leanassie, 
Kintail 

1865 MacLennan, Donald, junior (late Hil¬ 
ton, Beauly), South America 

1864 MacLennan, John, Carnoch, Straih- 

conon, Beanly 

1874 MacLennan, James, Fornighty, Naim 
1830 Macleod, Donald, Coulmore, Inver¬ 
ness 

1874 Macleod, Dun. D. M‘L., Conlmore, 

Inverness 

1849 Macleod, John N., Banker, Kirkcaldy] 
1839 Macleod, Norman, of Dalvey, Forres 
1839 Macleod, Norman, of Macleod, London 
1854 Macleod, B. B. zEneas, of Cadboll, In- 
vergordon Castle, Invergordon 

1865 M‘Leod, W. A., Scorrybreck, Portree 

1875 Macleod, Captain, of Orbost, Bum 

1874 M‘Master, Allan, Glenhead House, 

Stranraer 

1871 M‘Master, Hugh, Blairbuie, Pori- 

William 

1875 M‘Master, John, Oulhorn Mains, 

Stranraer 

1875 M‘Master, William, Challoch, Glenluco 

1870 M‘Millan, John, of Glencrosh, Moni- 

aive 

1861 M‘Millan, J. G., Blairlomond, Stafford 

Street, Helensburgh 

1872 M‘Millan, Bobert, Polgowan, Newton 

Stewart 

1854 M‘Minn, F., 1 Graham Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1870 M‘Monnies, James, Culqnha, Bing- 
lord, Castle-Douglas 
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Admitted 

1872 M f Murrich, James, Sluckievulich, 

Arrochar 

1873 M‘Murrich, Peter, Kennet Village, 

Alloa 

1865 M'Nab, Alexander, of Techmuiry, 
Glenochil House, Menstrie 
1873 M‘Nab, Donald, Duchlage, Luss 
1873 M‘Nab, Jas,, Loaning Bank, Menstrie 

1872 M‘Nab, John, Hotel, Arrochar 

1873 M c Nab, John, Bracklin, Callander 

1865 Macnaghten, Steuart, of Inver Tros- 

sachs, Bitteme Manor House, South¬ 
ampton 

1857 M'Nair, James, Smerby, Campbeltown 
1857 M'Nair, John, 33 Moray Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1857 M'Naughton, Alex., Remony, Kenmore 

1859 M'Naughton, Alexander, Kerrowmore, 

Glenlyon, Aberfeldy 

1871 M'Naughton, Alexander, Banker, Pit¬ 
lochry 

1866 Macnaughton, Alexander, S.S.C., 

Edinburgh 

1870 M‘Naughton, Daniel, North British 

Agricultural Company, Leith 
1854 Macnaughton, J., of Smithfield, Stand- 
alane House, Stewarton, Kilmarnock 

1871 M‘Naughton, John, Kerrowmore, 

Glenlyon, Aberfeldy 

1871 M‘Naughton, 'Wm., Lochs, Glenlyon, 
Aberfeldy 

1848 Macneal, H., of Ugadale, Campbel¬ 
town 

• 1870 M'Neilie, Alexander, Eedcastle, Dal¬ 
beattie 

1868 M‘NeilJ', Colonel A. C.,Eedford House, 

Colinton 

1846 M ‘Neill, Bight Hon. Sir John, G.C.B., 
Burnhead, Liberton 
1857 M £ Neill, Robert, Letter, Killearn 

1860 M‘Neill, John Carstairs, of Ardlussa, 

Jura 

1861 M‘Neillie, W., of Castlehill, Dumfries 

1873 M‘Nicol, John, Courshelloch, Clachan, 

Tarbet 

1857 M‘Niven, Alex., Inneshewan, Killin 

1869 M‘Niven, David, sen., Cattle Sales¬ 

man, Haddington 

1852 Maconchie, Robert Blair, of Gatton- 
side, W.S., Edinburgh 

1874 Macphail, Alex., Culaird, Inverness 
1857 M‘Phail, Alexander, America 

1875 M'Phail, Archibald, Callochoille, Aros, 

Midi 

1871 MacPherson, Donald, Glen Nevis, 
Port-William 

1865 Macpherson, Col. D. E. B., of Belle¬ 

ville, Kingussie 

1866 Macpherson, Duncan, Banker, Kin¬ 

gussie 


Admitted 

1827 Macpherson, Ewon, of Cluny Macpher¬ 

son, Cluny Castle, Kingussie 

1872 Macpherson, George G., Cat Lodge, 

Kingussie 

1856 Macpherson, James, late Nairn 
1865 Macpherson, James, Clunas, Cawdor, 
Nairn 

1856 Macpherson, John, Blantyre, Glasgow 

1857 Macpherson, J., Lord Chamberlain’s 

Office, London 

1860 Macpherson, J. (late Killihuntly, Kin¬ 
gussie), Ontario, Canada 

1870 Macpherson, Colonel Lachlan, of Glen- 

truim, Newtonmore 

1871 M‘Pherson, Lauchlan, Laggan, Crieff 
1857 M‘Queen, J., of Boquhapple, Thorn¬ 
hill, Stirlingshire 

1870 Macquecn, James, of Crofts, Dalbeattie 

1873 MacQueen, James, Divers Wells, Alloa 
1839 Macrae, Archibald, M.D., late Bruiacb s 

Inverness-shire 

1850 Macrae, Don., Vallay, North Uist 

1874 Macrae, Dun. A., Pernaig, Strome 

Perry 

1873 M‘Rae, Ewen, Leackachan, Glenshiel, 

Lochalsh 

1874 MacRae, Rod., Mains of Erckless, 

Beauly 

1831 Maeritchie, Thomas Elder, of Craig- 
ton, W.S., Edinburgh 

1868 M‘Robbie, Peter, Sunnyside, Aber¬ 

deen 

1871 MacRosty, James, Solicitor, Crieff 

1873 Mactaggart, Charles, Banker, Campbel¬ 

town 

1874 Mactavish, Alex., Implement Maker, 

Inverness 

1857 M‘Tavisb, Duncan, America 

1848 Mactier, Alexander Walker, 10 Royal 
Crescent, Weymouth 

1828 Macvicar, Rov. J. G., D.D., Moffat 

1869 M'William, D., Cairnfield, Kirkinnor 

1870 MWilliam, Robert, Oraichmore, Stran¬ 

raer 

1839 Madden, Henry R., M.D., Australia 

1870 Main, George Agnew, Banker, Carlisle 
1874 Main, James A. R. (A. and J. Main & 

Co.), Renfield Street, Glasgow- 
1847 Maitland, Sir Alex. O. R. Gibson, of 
Clifton Hall, Bart., Ratho 
1852 Maitland, George F., of Herman#, 
Stoneyfield House, Inverness 

1871 Maitland, Henry, Hillfoot, Dudding- 

ston 

1858 Maitland, James, jun., Little Methlie*, 

Methlic 

1867 Maitland, James Ramsay Gibson, yr. of 
Clifton Hall, Ratho 

1858 Maitland, William, Netherton, Insch 
1841 Makgill, G., of Komback, Cheltenham 
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1860 Malcolm, George, Factor, Invergarry 
1840 Malcolm, W. E., of Burnfoot, Langholm 

1861 Mangles, George, Givendale, Ripon, 

Yorkshire 

1847 Mann, John, Glasgow 
1840 Mansel, Sir John, Bart., Maestilo, 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire 
1833fMANSFiELD, Eight Hon. the Earl of, 
K.T., Scone Palace, Perth 

1869 Mansfield, James L., Advocate, Edin. 
1855 Marjoribanks, Sir Dudley Coutts, of 

Guisachan,Bart., 3 Grafton St.,London 
1854 Maejoribanks, Sir John, of Lees, 
Bart., Coldstream 

1850 Marjoribanks, John, Roseneath 

1854 Marjoribanks, Wm., Warriston House, 

Inverlcith Row, Edinburgh 

1864 Marr, J. A., late of Alderston, Mid- 

Calder 

1855 Marr, Wm. Smith, Upper Mill, Tarves 
1873 Marryat, George Selwyn, late 19 Hope 

Terrace, Edinburgh 

1873 Marshall, James, of Duncrievie, Mil¬ 

nathort 

1868 Marshall, Jas. (Marshall, Sons, & Co.), 
Gainsborough 

1847 Marshall, John, Clebrig, Lairg 
1860 Marshall, Thomas, The Howes, Annan 

1872 Marshall, William Hunter, of Callander, 

25 Heriot Row, Edinburgh 
1875 Martin, Donald T., Auchendennan, 
Bonhill 

1875 Martin, Hugh, S.S.C., 137 Princes 
Street, Edinburgh 

3858 Martin, James, Newmarket, Aber¬ 
deen 

1874 Martin, John, Bocchwood Mains. Cor- 

storphine 

1858 Martin, John, Claggan, Konmoro 

1865 Martin, John, Shore, Kincardine-on- 

Forth 

3867 Martin, John M.,yr. of Auchendennan, 
Bloomhill, Cardross 

3854 Martin, Dr N., ot Glendale, Dunvegan 

1870 Martin, William, of Dardarroch, Dun- 

score, Dumfries 

1859 Mason, R., of Belgravo Park, Corsior- 
phine Hill House, Coistorphino 

1874 Masson, John, Kindruminond, Dores 
1874 Masson, John, Mill of Cammie, Ban¬ 
chory 

1874 Mather, John Arres, Hallrulc, Hawick 

1873 Mather, William, ofWaterfoot, Mearns 
1846 Matheson, Alexander, of Ardross, M.P., 

Ardross Castle, Alness 
1843 Matheson, Sir James, of The Lews, 
Bart., Lews Castle, Stornoway 

1871 Matheson, Kenneth, Contractor, Pro¬ 

vost of Dunfermline 

1853 Mathews, N., Whitehills, Garliestown 


Admitted 

1864 Mathie, James, Banker, Stirling 
1871 Matthew, P. M., of Newmiln, Perth 
1871 Maury, William, Solicitor, Perth 
1870 Maxwell. Captain Heron, yr. of Spring- 

kell, Ecclefechan 

1861 Maxwell, Edward Heron, of Teviot- 
bank, Hawick 

1865 Maxwell, Francis, of Gribton, Dun- 

ragit, Glenluce 

1873 Maxwell, George, of Broomholm, Lang¬ 
holm 

1838 Maxwell, Hon. Henry Constable, of 

Milnhead 

1839 Maxwell, Sir John H,, of Springkell, 

Bart., Ecclefechan 

1867 Maxwell, Maxwell Hyslop, of The 
Grove, Dumfries 

1869 Maxwell, General Harley, of Portrack. 
Dumfries 

1857 Maxwell, R., Ballachgair, Campbel¬ 
town 

1839 Maxwell,'Well wood H., of Munches 

Dalbeattie 

1840 Maxwell, Sir W., of Monreitb, Bart., 

Poit William 

1841 Maxwell, Sir W., of Cardoness, Bart., 

Gatehouse 

1873 Maxwell, William Jardine, yr. of 
Munches, Dalbeattie 

1841 Maxwell, Sir William Stirling, of 
. Polloc, Bart., M.P„ Keir, Dunblane 
—Honorary Secretary of the Society 
1875 Mearns, Rev. Duncan G., Minister of 
Oyne, Aberdeenshire 

1859 Mears, William, 2 Windmill Street, 
Edinburgh 

1875 Medley, Spencer M., Ellandonan Villa, 
Inverness, Commander R.N. 

1857 Moiklam, John, of Gladswood, Melrose 
1854 Meikle, David, late Clunio Mains, 

Kinglassio 

1858 Meikle, James, Nether Mains, Kil¬ 

winning 

1807 Meikle, John, Senfiold, Bathgate 
1869 Meikle, William, East Breich, West 
Calder 

1802 Moiklojon, John, Foundry, Dalkeith 
1801 Mein, Andrew Whytock, of Hunthill, 

Jedburgh 

1863 Mein, Bonj., Roxburgh Barns, Kelso 
1800 Mein, N. A., Marsh House, Canonbie 

1803 Mein, William, Seedsman, Kelso 
1857 Moldrum, D., of Craigfoodie, Cupar- 

Fife 

1863 Meldrum, Edward, of Dechmont, 
Uphall 

1869 Meldrum, J., of Eden Bank, Pittormie, 
Oupar-Fife 

1854 Melrose, J., Nowbigging, Norham,Ber- 
wiek-on-Tweed 
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Admitted 

1869 Melrose, Patrick, West Loch, Eddie- 
stone 

1856 Melville, Lieui-Gen. theRighiPIon. 
Viscouut, K.C.B, Melville Castle, 
Lasswade 

1819 Melville, J. W., of Bennochy, Mount 
Melville, St Andrews 

1862 Melvin, Charles, Penston, Tranent 
1849 Melvin, James, Bonnington,Wilkieston 

1839 Menzies, Hon. Lady, of Menzies, Ran- 

noch Lodge, Pitlochry 
1872 Menzies, Alexr., Auchengaven, Luss 

1868 Menzies, Duncan, C.E., 13 Young 

Street, Edinburgh 

1864 Menzies, Duncan, 14 Ness Bank, In¬ 
verness 

1841 Menzies, Fletcher Norton, Edinburgh 
— Secretary of the Society 
1853 Menzies, Graham, London 

1857 Menzies, James, Auchengavin, Luss 

1869 Menzies, James, of Pitnacree, M.D., 

Ballinluig 

1874 Menzies, John, Caledonian Hotel, In¬ 
verness 

1870 Menzies, John, Inch Farm, Kincardine- 

on-Forth 

1849 Menzies, J. A. Robertson, New Zealand 
1841 Menzies, Sir Robert, of Menzies, 

Bart., Farleyer, Aberfeldy 

1871 Menzies, Robert, S.S.C., 5 North St 

David Street, Edinburgh 

1865 Menzies, William, Achnacarron, In¬ 
veraray 

1870 Menzies, William J., W.S., 22 Hill 
Street, Edinburgh 

1861 Mercer, Daniel, Achamore, Dunoon 

1850 Mercer, Grmme R., of Gorthy, Glen 

Tulchan, Perth 

1861 Mercer, John, Ardenadam, Dunoon 

1863 Mercer, R., of Scotsbank, Ramsay 

Lodge, Portobello 

1870 Merricks, H. J., Gunpowder Mills, 
Roslin 

1870 Merricks, J. L., Gunpowder Mills, 
Roslin 

1870 Merricks, William, Gunpowder Mills, 
Roslin 

1872 Merrilees, Robert, 51 Argyll Street, 

Glasgow 

1838 Merry, J., of Belladrum, Beauly 
1865 Methven, Thomas, Nurseryman, Edim 

1873 Michael, James, 3 Caledonian Place, 

Edinburgh 

1867 Michie, C. Y., Cullen House, Cullen 
1865 Middleton, Right. Hon. Lord, Birds- 
all House, York 

1875 Middleton, A. A., Rosefarm, Cromarty 

1840 Middleton, C. S., Merchant, Liverpool 

1864 Middleton, George, Cornton, Ding- 

wa.l 


Admitted 

1872 Middleton, James, Commission Agent, 
Aberdeen 

1803 Middleton, John, Kinfauns Castle, 
Perth 

1872 Middleton, Jonathan, Davidston, In- 
vurgordon 

1872 Middleton, Jonathan, Fearn, Tain 
1875 Middleton, Thomas, Farness, Inver- 

gordon 

1858 Middleton, William, Bridgefoot, Mony- 

musk 

1873 Mill, Allan, Dods, Lauder 

1853 Millar, C. H., Merchant, Montrose 

1870 Millar, James, of Priestlands, Dumfries 

1852 Millar, James Lawson, Waulkmill, 

Dunfermline 

1864 Millar, James, Mills of Torr, Blair- 
Drummond 

1853 Millar, Thos., Briggs, Oramond Bridge 

1854 Millar, Thomas, of Balliliesk, Dollar 
1843 Miller, Captain Alexander Penroso 

1873 Miller, Colin W., Wellwood, Bridge of 

Allan 

1868 Miller, G. J., of Frankfield, Glasgow 
1861 Miller, George, St Mugdalenes, Perth 
1853 Miller, Hew, Ochtertyre, Crieff 
1847 Miller, John, of Leithen, Edinburgh 

1861 Miller, John, Dounreay, Thurso 

1874 Miller, John, Seafield, Cullen 
1843 Miller, O. G., Dundee 

1873 Miller, Thomas, of Myers, St Ninians 
1864 Miller, Sir William, of Manderston, 
Bart., Dense 

1871 Miller, William, Over Kinfauns, Perth 
1870 Millie, George, Kilmaron, Cupar-Fife 

1855 Milligan, James, Hayheld, Thornhill 
1870 Milligan, John, Merkland, Dunscore 
1857 Mills, George, Groenend, St Boswells 

1859 Mills, G., lateHorsburgh Castle, Peebles 
1868 Milne, A., Corse of Kinnoir, Huntly 

1855 Milne, Alex., Mill of Allathan, Udny 

1856 Milne, J., Nothorton of Pittendrum, 

Fraserburgh 

1856 Milne, J., Union Bank of Scotland, 

Elgin 

1857 Milne, James, Balnagubs, Stonehaven 
1859 Milne, James (late Meinfoot, Ecclo 

fechan), America 

1862 Milne, James, Banker, Huntly 

1867 Milne, John, Mains of Laithors, Turriff 
—Free Life Member 1873 
1841 Milne, Nicol, of Faldonside, Melrose 

1863 Milne, Nicol, Dryhope, Selkirk 

1861 Milne, Peter, 19 Bucclouch Place, 
Edinburgh 

1866 Milne, W., Tillycairn, Cluny, Aberdeen 
1863 Minto, Right Hon. the Earl of, Minto 
House, Hawick 

1870 Minto, John D,, Dumfries 

1851 Mitchell, Alex., of Sauchrie, Maybole 
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1857 Mitclioll, Alex., Devon House, Alloa 
1870 Mitchell, Alex., Implement Maker, 
Peterhead 

1848 Mitchell, Andrew, Alloa 

1874 Mitchell, Andrew, Drumderfit, Mun- 

lochy 

1875 Mitchell, Andrew, Ratagan House, 

Glenshiel, Inverness 

1861 Mitchell, David, Burnton, Laurence¬ 
kirk 

1874 Mitchell, James R., Drynie, Inver¬ 
ness 

1857 Mitchell, Duncan, late Blairvockie, 
Luss 

1848 Mitchell, H., of Polmood, Bangliolm 

Bower, Edinburgh 

1857 Mitchell, Hugh, High Lossit, Camp¬ 
beltown 

1851 Mitchell, James, Dologan, Pcntre 
Brunant, Abcrystwith 
1857 Mitchell, J., Ilomeston, Campbeltown 
1864 Mitchell, James, Banker, Pitlochry 
1850 Mitclioll, J., Ballemenach, Campbel¬ 
town 

1873 Mitchell, John, pin., Barcheskie, 
Herrick, Kirkcudbright 
1801 Mitchell, John, Flisk Milln, Cupar* 
Fife 

3862 Mitclioll, J., Lordscairnio, Oupar-Fife 
1864 Mitchell, John, Provost of Dingwall 

1872 Mitchell, John, Knockhouse, Dunferm¬ 

line 

1830 Mitchell, J., Civil Engineer, Inver¬ 
ness 

1873 Mitchell, John Forbes, of Thainston, 

Kintore 

1870 Mitclioll, JosephM.,Burnscairth Groom 
Dumfries 

1859 Mitchell, Robert, Brower, Cupar-Fifo 

1860 Mitclioll, S., Dalivaddy. Campbeltown 

1874 Mitchell,William, Cassochio, Metliven, 

Perth 

1862 Mitchell, Wm., Merchant, Montrose 
3869 Mitchell, Wm., 8.S.O., Edinburgh 

1863 Mitchell, Wm., Pulrossio, Dornoch, 

Sutherland 

1868 Mitchell,Wm. A., Auchnagathol, 3£eig, 
Aberdeen 

1849 Mitchell, W. CL, of Garwood, Biggar 
1874 Mitchell, Wm. G,, Auchindarroch, 

Ballachulish 

1832 Mitcholson, Archibald Hepburne, Pit¬ 
lochry 

1861 Moffat, George, 6 Brown Stroot, 

Glasgow 

3860 Moffat, James, Qarwald, Langholm 
I860 Moffat, James, Gateside, Kirkoonnel, 
Sanquhar 

1867 MoIFat, James, of Kenorvie, British 
Linen Bank, Castle Douglas 


Admitted 

1869 Moffat, James, Kirklinton Park, Kiik- 

linton, Carlisle 

1850 Moffat, John, Oraick, Hawick 

1873 Moffat, B. Carter, Professor of Chemis¬ 
try, Veterinary College, Glasgow 
1862 Moffat, Thomas, Drambuie, Sanquhar 
1864 Moffat, Wm., Cliatsworth, Victoria 
1871 Moir, James, Banker, Alloa 
1873 Moir, James, jun., Alloa 
1858 Moir, James, Mains of Wardhouso, 
Insch 

1873 Moir, James M‘Arthur, of Hillfoot, 
Dollar 

1873 Mollison, James, Factor, Dochgarroch 
Lodge, Inverness 

1842 Moncrioff, Alexander, W.S., Perth 
1852 Moncrieff, Major Alexander, of Barn¬ 
hill, Perth 

1806 Moncrieff, David Scott, W.S., Edin¬ 
burgh 

1848 Moncrieff, Eight Hon. Lord, of Tul- 
libole, Lord Justice-Clerk 
3843 Moncrusffk, Sir Thomas, of Mon- 
crieffe, Bart., Bridge of Earn 
1833 Monro, A. B., of Auchinbowie, Stirling 

1851 Monro, David, of Allan, Tain 

1846 Monteith, B., Tower Mains, Liberton 
1866 Montoith, D., Belleville Lodge, Blackct 
Place, Newington, Edinburgh 
1837 Montoith, Robert, of Carstairs 

1870 Montgomery, And., Boreland, Castle- 

Douglas 

1843 Montgomery, Sir G. Graliam, of Stan¬ 

hope, Bart., M.P., Stobo Castle, Stobo 
1846 Montgomery, John H., of Newton, 
Stobo Castle, Stobo 

1871 Montgomery, Thomas H., of Hatton- 

burn, Milnathort 

1873 Montgomery, Wm., jun., Stuck, Row 
1839 Mooro, John C., of Corsowall, Stranraer 

1852 Moray, C. Home Drummond, of Aber- 

cairny, Crieff 

1860 Moray, II. D., yr. of Aborcairny, Crieff 
1868 Morgan, David, South Mains of Ethic, 

Arbroath 

1861 Morison, James, Rossie, Dunning 
1850 Morison, James G., Glasgow 

1802 Morison, J. B. B., of Finderley, Kinross 
1871 Morris, William, V.S., 7 Langstani* 
Place, Aberdeen 

1855 Morrison, Charles, of Islay, Bridgend,, 
Islay 

3873 Morrison, George, Seedsman, Elgin 

1858 Morrison, Harry L. L., of Blair, East 

Grange, Forres 

1850 Morrison, James, Glasgow 

1873 Morrison, James M., Banker, Stirling 

1859 Morrison, John, West Dalmeny, South 

Queeusferry 

1861 Morrison, William, Cairnie, Forteviot 
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1872 Mortimer, Thos. A., 86 George Street, 

Edinburgh 

1846 Moeton, Bight Hon. the Earl of, Dal- 
mahoy, Batho 

1869 Morton, Andrew, Bickerton Hall,Whit¬ 

burn 

1835 Morton, H., Belvidere House, Trinity 
1861 Morton, J., Lambieletham, St Andrews 

1861 Morton, John, North Muirton, Perth 
1859 Mossman, H. } of Auchtyfardle, Lanark 
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1871 Robertson, Mrs., sen., of Struan, Pit¬ 
lochry 

1871 Robortson, Alex,, West Inchmichael, 
Errol 

1856 Robertson, A. F., Ardlaw, Fraserburgh 

1839 Robertson, Alexander Inglis, Aultnas- 

kiach, Inverness 

I860 Robortson, Rev. A. Irvine (of Kind- 
rochot), Abordoen 

1832 Robertson, Andrew, M.D., of Hopewell, 
Indego, Tarland 

1840 Robertson, Arthur John, Culcabock 

House, Inverness 

1860 Robertson, Dr Charles, Auchtorcalrn, 

(kirlooh 

1869 Roborlson, C., of IHndoaco, Inver¬ 
gorden 

1874 Robertson, W. D. A., yr. of Kinloch- 
moidart, Fort William 

1861 Robertson, David, Cloag, Mothvon 

Perth 

3847 Robortson, David Souter, of Whitehill, 
Cookston Park, Brechin 
3854 Robertson, Donald, of Pencross, Edin¬ 
burgh 

18G4 Robertson, D. G., of Torrie, Callander 
1871 Robertson, D. A. C., North Dowald, 
Aborcairny, Crieff 

1800 Robertson, George B., Berwick-on- 
Tweed 


Admitted 

3874 Robertson, James, Borenich, Pitlochry 
1836 Robertson, James, 27 Albert Place, 
Stirling 

1859 Robertson, J., Denbrae, Cupar-Fife 

1872 Robertson, James, Moorgate, Cumber¬ 

land 

1870 Robertson, James A. (late Chapel Park, 
Kingussie), Virginia, U.S. 

1873 Robertson, James F., New Mains, Pres- 

tonkirk 

1874 Robertson, James Hope, Biel Grange, 

Prestonkirk 

1851 Robertson, James Stewart, W.S., of 
Edradynate, Ballinluig 
1874 Robertson, John, of Grishernish, Por¬ 
tree 

1855 Robertson, John, Mount Abundance, 
Queensland 

1854 Robertson, J., Glencripisdale, Strontian 
1859 Robertson, John, S.S.C., Edinburgh 
1870 Robertson, John, West Mitchellton, 
Lochwinnoch 

1864 Robertson, J., Old Blair, Blair-Athole 

1865 Robertson, John, of Blairbeth, Ruther- 

glen 

1867 Robertson, J.. Bellaty, Glenisla, Alyth 
1874 Robertson, John, of Rhynie, Fearn 

1873 Robertson, John S., 5 Pitt Terrace, 

Stirling 

1828 Robertson, L., 5 Melville Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

1857 Robertson, Neil, Balquhain, Alexandria 
1872 Robertson, Peter, Achilty, Dingwall 
1872 Robertson, Peter, 48 Holmhead Street, 
Glasgow 

1870 Robertson, Peter D., Etteridge, Kin- 

1862 Robertson, Peter S., Trinity Nursery, 

Trinity, Edinburgh 

1847 Robertson, Major-General Richardson, 
of Tullybelton, C.B., Bankfoot 
3 872 Robertson, Robert,West Barns, Dunbar 
1861 Robortson, Stewart Souter, yr. of Law- 
head, Carnwath 

1859 Robertson, W. M., of Gartloch, 153 
Queen Street, Glasgow 

1874 Robertson, William, Burnside, Ballin- 

dalloch 

1826 Robertson,William, of Kinlochmoidart, 
Strontian 

1857 Robertson,Wm., Outtlebrae, Fochabers 

1863 Robertson, William,JV.S,, Kelso 

1870 Robertson, Wm. A., Ahbotshill, Forres 
1872 Robeson, George, Brotherston, Kelso 
1863 Robeson, R., Springwells, Coldstream 
1859 Robey, Robert, Engineer, Lincoln 
1851 Robinow, Adolph, 21 Clarendon Cre¬ 
scent, Edinburgh 

1871 Robinson, Robert, Castlehill, Inchture 
1841 Robson, Charles, Lurdenlaw, Kelso 
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1803 Robson, Chas., jun., Lurdenlaw, Kelso 

1853 Hobson, John, Byreness, Rochester 

1874 Robson, John, jun., Byreness, Rochester 
1851 Rodger, David, Penbln, Garheston 

1854 Rodger, Matthew, ot’Rossland, Glasgow 

1859 Rodger, Peter, Selkirk 

1838 Rodger, R., Hadlow Castle, Tunbridge 
1865 Rodger, Robert M., Estate Factor, 

Royal Bank, Airdrie 

1873 Rodgie, Heniy, Rothes Estate Office, 
Leslie, Fife 

1857 Rodger, Hugh, Billhead, Kilmarnock 
18C5 Roger, William.Wester,Pitlour,Strath- 
miglo 

1862 Rogers, James S., Rose Mill, Dundee 
1851 Rogerson, G., of Pearceby Hall, Dum¬ 
fries 

1864 Rogerson, James, of Gillesbie, Warn- 

pliray, Lockerbie 

1837 Holland, Adam, of Gaak, 20 Athole 
Orescent, Edinburgh 

1857 Hollo, Right Hon. Lord, Duncrub 
House, Dunning 

1869 Ronald, J, S.S.C., Fernieside House, 
Liberton 

1857 Ronaldson, Alexander, Glasgow 

1871 Ronaldson, George, of Linwood, Paisley 

1860 Rome, R. M., Ruggetsbaws, Langholm 

1873 Rome, Thos., Northampton Downs, 

Barcoo River, Queensland —Free Life 
Member 

1863 Romanes, Robert, of Harryburn, 

Lauder 

1869 Rorrison, John, Dumfries 

1869 Rose, Hugh, Solicitor,Inverness 

1875 Rose, Rev. Hugh Francis, of Holme 

Rose, Fort-George Station 

1865 Rose, Jas., Mains of Connage, Inverness 
1865 Rose, John, Leanach, Inverness 

1865 Rose, Major James, of Kilravock, Nairn 
1854 Rose, ’William, Sheriffston, Elgin 
1868 Rosebery, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh 
1S75 Ross, Alexander, Oldtown, Tarland 
1868 Ross, Andrew, Parkdargue, Huntly 

1874 Ross, Angus, Woolbroker, Fox Street, 

Glasgow 

1804 Ross, David, Banker, Dingwall 

1804 Ross, D. G., Merchant, Dingwall 
1874 Ross, Duncan, Hilton, Inverness 

1872 Ross, George, Merchant, Dingwall 

1839 Ross, George, of Pitcalnie, Parkhill 

1805 Ross, G&orge, BraelangweR, Inver- 

gordon 

1849 Ross, Lieut.-Colonel George W. H., of 
Cromarty 

1870 Ross, James, M.D., Linksfield, Elgin 
1S63 Ross, James, Newton-lees, Kelso 

1871 Ross, James E., Factor, Abercairny, 

Crieff 


Admitted 

1858 Ross, II., jun., Union Bank of Scotland, 

Tarland 

1870 Ross, John, The Grove, Raveughwa, 

Carnforth 

1874 Ross, John, Moildo Tarred, Foam 
1843 Ross, John Leith, of Arnago, Ellon 

1871 Ross, Peter, Arngrove, Torphins 

1856 Ross, Thomas, Bachilton, Perth 
1871 Ross, William, Annesloy, Torphins 

1857 Rosslyn, Right Horn the Earl of, 

Dysart House, Kirkcaldy 
1870 Rough, Robert, Wollford, Broxburn 
1805 Roughead, D., Seedsman. Haddington 

1870 Routledgc, Wm., Elrig, Port-William 

1857 Rowan, J. M., Atlas Works, Glasgow 

1871 Roxburgh, Robert, Seod Merchant, 

Kinross 

1837*+Roxburgiie, His Grace the Duke of, 
K.T., Floors Castle, Kelso 
1856 Roy, Alox., Waterton, h^ch, Aberdeen 
1871 Roy, Iked. Lewis, of Nenthorn, Kelso 

1871 Roy, Thomas, Tnllylnrab, Perth 

1866 Royds, Robert Whyt, late Balgeddie, 

Kirkcaldy 

1846 Russell, Alexander James, C.S., Edin¬ 

burgh 

1854 Russell, Andrew Walker, of Kenly- 
green, Parkhill, Newburgh 

1867 Russell, A., Wishaw House, Lanark¬ 

shire 

1854 Russell, Arthur, Royal Bank, Cupar- 
Fife 

1859 Russell, David, Silverburn, Levon 
1835 Russell, Francis Whitworth, late Ben¬ 
gal Civil Service 

1851 Russell, James M.,Greendykoa, Tranent 

1847 Russell, Dr James, of Breconsidc* 

Holmhill, Thornhill 

1860 Russell, James, Parbroath, Cupar-Fifo 
1802 Russell, John, Saughtou Ilall Mains, 

MurrayMd 

1864 Russell, Lewis, Conon, Dingwall 
1834 Russell, Robert, Edinburgh 
1853 Russell, Sir William, of Charlton 
Bart., Gloucester 

1858 Rust, James, Paddocklaw, Banff 

1872 Rutherford, Andrew, Rumbleton Law, 

Kelso 

1872 Rutherford, Andrew, Windmill Hill, 
Berwick 

1860 Rutherford, George, Monteath’s 

Houses, Gorebridgo 

1863 Rutherford, G., Prnitonan, Coldstream 
1863 Rutherford, Geo., of Scaurs, Jedburgh 
1874 Rutherford, Dr James, Argyllshire 
Lunatic Asylum, Lochgilphead 

1861 Rutherford, John, Cromwell Park 

House, Perth 

1863 Rutherford, John, Eldin Hope, Sel¬ 
kirk 
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1871 Rutherford, R., Invereshie, Kingussie 
1825 Rutherfurd, William Oliver, of JEdger- 
ston, Jedburgh 

18G3 Rutherfurd, William A. Oliver, yr. of 
Edgerston, Jedburgh 

1854 Ruxton, Andrew, South Artrochie, 
Ellon 

1851 Ruxton, John, M.D., Hill of Fiddos, 
Oulter Cullen, Aberdeen 

1850 Ruxton, William, West Mains of Col- 

liston, Arbroath 

1870 Ryrie, Robert, 34 Park Street, Gros- 

venor Square, London 

1864 Sadler, Daniel B., late Balmuick, Crieff 

1853 Sadler, William, Northern Club, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1869 Saffley, John, of Mornington, Dumfries 
1873 St Cl Am, tholHon. the Master of 

1856 Salmon, J., The Linn, Johnstone 

1871 Salmond, David S., Mains of Errol, 

Errol 

1858 Salmond, James, Cairnio, Arbroath 
1868 Salmond, R., Nether Balfour, Durris 
1815 Salmond, Robert, Banker, Glasgow 

• 1854 Salioun, Right Hon. Lord, Pliilorth 
House, Fraserburgh 

1854 Sanderson, James, 10 Pall Mall East, 

London 

1864 Sanderson,William, Corstorphine Bank, 
Corstorphine 

1855 Sandilands, Hon. James, 31 Princes’ 

Gate, London 

1873 Sands, James, Milton, Burn of Cambus, 
Stilling 

1873 Sands, Kobt., Groenfoot, Gargunnoek 

1870 Saunders, R. B. } Chapellull, Kirkcud¬ 

bright 

1862 Seurlh, Pillans, W.S., late Leith 
1813 Hearth, Robert, of Binsearth, Finstown, 
Orkney 

1851 Scobie, John, Loehinver, Golspie 
1875 Sc obi e, Niol M., Mid Fuarn, Ardgay 
1854 Seoon, Kenneth, 46 Rankeillor Street, 

Edinburgh 

1850 Scott, Alex., Reanston, Haddington 
1860 Scott, A,, Ilopetoun, South Ouoens- 
fmy 

1848 Scott, Andrew, Glondouglas, Jedburgh 
1875 Scott, Andrew, Balnakid, Duruess, 

Lairg 

1864 Scott, Right Hon. Lord Charles, Dal¬ 
keith 

1842 Scott, C. G., ofMalleny, Balerno 

1857 Scott, C., Nowtonlees, Dunbar 
1831 Scott, C. C., of Ilawkhill, Largs 

1859 Scott, D., 3 Craigo Street, Montrose 

1849 Scotty D., Mcadowfield, Duddingston, 

Edinbmgh 

1866 Scott, D. G. 0., Parks of lushes, Inver- 


Admifcted 

1821 Scott, Lieutenant-Colonel George 
1863 Scott, George, Mosstower, Kelso 
1861 Scott, Gideon James, Hyndhope, Sel¬ 
kirk 

1861 Scott, Right Hon. Lord Henry, M.P., 

Dalkeith 

1853 Scott, Henry, Crosslee, Selkirk 

1859 Scott, Hercules, of Brotherton, Bervie 
1846 Scott, Hugh, of Gala, Galashiels 
1868 Scott, James, Bogton, Torrance of 

Campsie 

1850 Scott, James, 1 Woodside Place, Glas¬ 
gow 

1862 Scott, James, Easter Tulloch, Stone¬ 

haven 

1870 Scott, Major-Gen. Jas. C., United Ser¬ 
vice Club, Edinburgh 

1873 Scott, James G., Hill of Ruthven, Perth 

1863 Scott, Dr James Robson, of Ashtree, 

Yetholm 

1862 Scott, John, Agricultural Commission 

Agent, Belford 

1826 Scott, J., Finnart House, Greenock 

1870 Scott, John, Olebrig, Lairg 

1874 Scott, John, Noss, Wick. 

1863 Scott, John Scott Elliot, Buekholm, 

Galashiels 

1868 Scott, John, Springfield Rouse,Udding* 
ston 

1868 Scott, Malcolm, Balmuildy, Bishop- 
briggs 

1872 Scott, Peter, Chirnside Crofts, Chirn- 
side 

1841 Scott, Captain Robert, late H.E.I.C.S. 

1872 Scott, Ralph Erskine, C.A., Edinburgh 
1863 Scott, Robert, Kinninghall, Hawick 
1874 Scott, Robert, Easter Manbeen, Elgin 

1873 Scott, Robert, Yoldesliill, Mintlaw 

1871 Scott, Thos., Gateside, Bridge ol Earn 
1857 Scott, Thomas, of Croftbank, TJdding- 

ston 

1863 Scott, T. Whitten, Kelso 

1860 Scott, T. Robson, of Newton, Jed¬ 

burgh 

1861 Sc oit, Right Hon. Lord Walter, Dal¬ 

keith 

1850 Scott, Walter, Glendronaeh, Huntly 
1863 Scott, W., Oxnam Nook, Jedburgh 
1857 Scott, Win., Spylaw, Kelso 
1855 Scott, Win., Wester Rora, Mintlaw 

1862 Scott, William, of Burnside, Alyth 

1863 Scott, William, Howford, Ettriek, Sel¬ 

kirk 

1857 Scott, William, Urqnhart Road, Old 
Meldrum 

1868 Scott, William, Cononsyth, Arbroath 
1863 Scott, W. Elliot, of Peel, Newcastleton 
1863 Boott, Sir William Monteath, of 4 An- 
crum, Bart., Jedburgh 

1872 Scoular, John, Crook, Stirling* 
1842tSEAFii5Li), lit. lion, the Earl of, Cullen 

House, Cullen 


Cl 
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Admitted 

1875 Scatter, 'William, Sair&kail, Rousay, 
Orkney 

1872 Selby, B. P., Pastou, Coldstream 

1872 Selby, Robt., Hassendean Bank, Den¬ 

holm, Hawick 

1863 Selby, Ephraim, Hassendean Bank, 
Hawick 

1830fSELrciitK, Right Hon. the Earl of, St 
Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright 
1871 Sellar, Alex. G-., Ironmonger, Elgin 
1849 Sellar, P. Plenderleith, Hartfield, Tain 
1868 Sellar, R., Implement Maker, Huntly 
1857 Sempill, John, Aldie, Tain 
1868 Semple, J-, Mains of Dumbarrow, 
Arbroath 

1857 Semple, Thos., Carradale, Campbeltown 
1854 Seton, Alex., of Preston, Linlithgow 
1848 Seton, George, Advocate, Edinburgh 
1859 Seton, Henry, Y.S., Tolleross, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1834 Seton, Sir W. Coote, of Pitmedden, 

Bart., Aberdeen 

1873 Shairp, William, Poppletrees, Stirling 

1863 Shand, Hon. Lord, Hew Hailes, Mus¬ 

selburgh 

1808 Shand, George, Ordens, Boyndie, Banff 

1870 Shand, John, M.D., Oakley House, 

Kirkcudbright 

1844 Shand, John, W.S., Edinburgh 

1864 Shand, William, Hew York 

1871 Sharp, James, Blackford, Perthshire 
1846 Sharp, James, Helensburgh 

1873 Sharp, John, Townhead, Quoigs, Green- 
loaning, Braco 

1871 Sharp, Peter, Bardriil, Blackford 

1871 Sharp, Thomas, Clatkymore, Auchter- 

arder 

1835 Shaw, Charles, W.S., Sheriff-Substi¬ 

tute, Lochmaddy 

1872 Shaw, Chas. G., Dumfries Estate Office, 

Cumnock 

1850 Shaw, Hary, Bogfern, Tarlaud 
1S63 Shaw, James, Skaithmuir, Coldstream 

1868 Shaw, James, Tillyching, Lumphanan 

1873 Shaw, John, of Arrows Park, Birken¬ 

head 

1861 Shaw, William, Pinegand, Glenshee, 
Blairgowrie 

1838 Shawe, R. F., of LothertonHall, South 
Milford, Yorkshire 

1857 Skennan, James, Balig, Kirkcudbrighi 
1844 Shepherd, George, Skethin, Tarves 

1865 Shepheid, George, jun., Craigie, Tarves 
,1858 Shepherd, Captain T., of Kirkville, 

Skene, Aberdeenshire 

1864 Sherriff, John Bell, CaiTonvale, Larhert 
1872 Sluel, And,, Impt. Dealer, Coldstream 

1869 Shield, George, Chemist, Arbroath 
1871 Shields, John, Rossie Ochil, Perth 

1866 Shiels, George, Horsupcleuch, Dunse 

J 329 Shireff, Charles, 2 Grosvenor Crescent, 
Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1859 Shirreff, Charles H., Corn Factor, 

Edinburgh 

1847 Shirreff', David, Muirton, Drem 

1850 Shirriff, Samuel D., Saltcoats, Drem 

1872 Shivas, Andrew, Boghain, Tain 
1854 Shortreed, R., Attouburn, Yetholm 

1873 Sievwright, Wm., Mational Bank, Ler¬ 

wick 

1866 Sim, Alexander, Fawells, Inverurie 

1870 Sim, Henry, Ardullie, Evanton 
1875 Sim, John Eraser, Oban 

1858 Sim, William, 4 St Bernard’s Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1871 Sime, And., Balgay, Inchture 

1873 Sime, Peter W., 16 George Street, 

Edinburgh 

1830 Simpson, Alex. Horatio, late Hayes, 
Uxbridge 

1860 Simpson, Alex., Smeaton, Dalkeith 
1S53 Simpson, George, Bedrule, Jedburgh 

1868 Simpson, George, Burreldalos, Alvah, 

Banff 

1869 Simpson, George, Yiewfield House, 

Whitburn 

1851 Simpson, James, Mawcarse, Milnathort 
1839 Simpson, Robert, of Cobairdy, Huntly 

1874 Simson, C.S., of Threepwood, 6 India 

Street, Edinburgh 

1861 Simson, George, Courthill, Kelso 

1871 Simson, Thos., Blainslie, Lauder 
1839 Sinclair, A., 133 George Street, Edin. 

1859 Sinclair, Arch., Minard, Inverary 

1863 Sinclair, David, Loirston, Aberdeen 

1872 Sinclair, Duncan, Tullygarth, Alloa 

1830 Sinclair, James, of Eorss, Thurso 

1858 Sinclair, James, Walnut Grovo, Perth 1 

1857 Sinclair, Sir J. G. T., of Ulbstor, 

Bart., M.P., Thurso Castle, Thurso 

1875 Sinclair, John, Auchenrcir, Taynuilt 
1869 Sinclair, Potor, Upper Largie, Kilmartin 

1864 Sinclair, Sir Robert 0., of Stevenson, 

Bart., Achvarsdalo Lodge, Itoay 
Thurso 

1872 Sinclair, W. S. Thomson, yr. of Eros- 
wick, Dunbeath Castle, Caithness 
1850 Sivewright, James, The Grove, Tor- 
quay 

1831 Skene, William E., W.S., Edinburgh 
1823 Skinner, Capt. C. G. Macgregor, Caris- 

brooke House, Isle of Wight 

1859 Skinner, Janies, Woodside, Aberdeen 

1858 Skinner, John, Little JBalquhomory, 

Leslie 

1869 Skinner, W., of Corra, W.S., Edinburgh 
1874 Skinner, Wm. M., Drurnin, Ballin- 
dalloch 

1857 Skirving, Adam, of Croys, Dalbeattie 
1850 Skirving, James, Luffness Mains, Drem 
1846 Skirving, R. Scot, 29 Drummond Place, 

Edinburgh 

1858 Sleigh, John Land-Surveyor, Stricken 

Mains, Stricken 
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Admitted 

1803 Slipper, R. B.,427 New Cross Road, 
London 

1861 Sloan, D., Coachbuilder, Dumfries 
1870 Sloan, John, Barnhill, Patna, Ayrshire 

1869 Sloan, "William, Brieryside, .Monkton, 

Ayr 

1843 Small, David, Writer, Dundee 
1859 Small, Jas., of Dirnanean, Pitlochry 

1870 Small, John L., of Foodie, St Andrews 

1857 Small, Lindsay, St Andrews 

1864 Smart, James, Liberton Park, Liberton 

1858 Smart, John, Glasgow ego, Blackburn, 

Aberdeen 

1873 Smeaton, Rev. John (of Coul), Tulli- 

allan Manse, Kincardine, Alloa 
1870 Smellie, Henry, West Edge, Liberton 
1857 Smith, Adam, Stevenson Mains, Had¬ 
dington 

1847 Smith, Alex., Civil Engineer, 26 St 
Nicholas Street, Aberdeen 

1852 Smith, Alexander (A. & W. Smith & 

Co.), Westbourne, Go van, Glasgow 

1863 Smith, Alexander, Letham, Berwick 

1864 Smith, Alexander P., Munlochy Farm, 

Munlochy 

1862 Smith, A., Willowbrae House, Edin. 

1856 Smith, Andrew, Castlemains, Douglas 
1864 Smith, Andrew, Solicitor, Dingwall 

1868 Smith, Andrew, Castle Mains, Gifford 

1874 Smith, Archibald Haddow, 1 India 

Buildings, Edinburgh 

1853 Smith, C., Whittingham, Prestonkirk 
1836 Smith, C. H. Johnstone, late Edinburgh 
1833 Smith, David, W.S., Edinburgh 
1839 Smith, E. B., of Blackwood House, 

Ecclefechan 

1864 Smith, F. C., Hoprig, Cockburnspath 
1862 Smith, George, 20 Lynedoch Street, 

Glasgow 

1872 Smith, G. P., Crooks, Coldstream 
1853 Smith, Major H., of Cruicksfield, Dunse 

1857 Smith, Hugh, 8 Cecil Place, Glasgow 
1855 Smith, James, of Olrig, Thurso 
1857 Smith, James, Broomhill, Partick 
1857 Smith, Jas., 26 Dundas Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1859 Smith, James, 11 Dixon St, Glasgow 

1869 Smith, J. Mullocliard, Ballindalloch 

1872 Smith, Jas. F., Fireburn Mill, Cold' 

stream 

1878 Smith, James, Pittengardner, Fordoun 

1851 Smith, John, Advocate, Aberdeen 

1873 Smith, John, Balmain, Fettercairn 

1874 Smith, John, Cragganmore, Ballin¬ 

dalloch 

1865 Smith, John, Inverallan, Grantown 
1874 Smith, John, Westmains of Campfield, 

Banchory 

1852 Smith, J. Gordon, Minmore, Ballin' 

dalloch 

1870 Smith, J. P., Glasgow 

1867 Smith, J. Turnbull, C.A., Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1872 Smith, Peter, Crooks, Coldstream 
1839 Smith, Robert, S.S.C., Edinburgh' 

^ 850 Smith, Robert, Ladyland, Dumfries 
864 Smith, Robert, Brentham Park, Stirling 

1872 Smith, Robt. G., Almond Bank, Mid- 

Calder 

1854 Smith, 'R. M., 4 Bellevue Crescent, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1874 Smith,'Sidney, Mill of Boyndie, Banff 
1850 Smith, Thomas, Dalfibble, Dumfries 

1873 Smith, Thomas, Dunnabie, Lockerbie 

1874 Smith, Thomas, Raitloan, Nairn 
1870 Smith, Thomas, Sorbie, Langholm 
1854 Smith, Wm., Melkington, Cornhill, 

Northumberland 

1856 Smith, Wm., West Drums, Brechin 
1858 Smith, William, Middleton, Balqu- 

hairn, Inverurie 

1860 Smith, William, Banker, Moniaive 
1863 Smith, W., Stone of Morphie, Montrose 

1868 Smith, William, New Mains of Urie, 

Stonehaven 

1869 Smith, Wm., Chanlockfoot, Penpont 

1873 Smith, Wm. B., Stoneleigh Villa, 

Leamington —Free Life Member 

1874 Smithson, Josephs., General Manager, 

W. & H. M. Goulding, North Wall, 
Dublin 

1826 Smollett, A., ofBonhill, CameronHouse, 
Alexandria, N.B. 

1846 Smythe, William, of Methven, Perth 

1857 Snodgrass, Allan, ‘.Mollandhu, Cardross 
1857 Somervail, P., Glendevon, Winchburgh 

1857 Somervell, G., of Sorn, Mauchline 
1848 Somerville, J., Birch Villa, Peebles 

1858 Somerville, James, S.S.C., Edinburgh 
1850 Somerville, Wm., Merchant, Glasgow 
1854 Souter, Alexander, Banff 
1850+Sotjthesk, Right Hon. the Earl of, 

K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin 
1865 Spears, W. R., writer, Kirkcaldy 
1858 Speir, Robert, Blair Park, Largs 
1838,Speir, Thos., of Blackstoun, Bumbrae, 
Johnstone 

1873 Speirs, Alex. Graham, of Culcreuch, 
Fintry, Glasgow 

1838 Speirs, T. Dundas, Burnfoot, Houston 
1860 Spence, Adam White, Earnbank, Bridge 
of Earn 

1872 Spens, James, Low Ardwell, Stranraer 
1872 Spofford, Joseph Louis, Banker, 29 
Broadway, New York 

1863 Spowarfc,T.,ofBroomhead, Dunfermline 
1870 Sproat, Robert, Lennox Plunton, Kirk¬ 
cudbright 

1830 Sprot, James, of Spot, Dunbar 
1830 Sprot, John, Ayr 
1830 Sprot, Mark, of Riddell, Lilliesleaf 
1826 Sprot, Thomas,W.S., Edinburgh 
1836 Stables, W. A., Cawdor Castle, Nairn 
1845 +Stair, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T., 
Oxenfoord Castle, Dalkeith 
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Admitted 

1854 Starforth, John, Architect, Edinburgh 
1858 Stark, Andrew, Wester Bogie, Kirk¬ 
caldy 

1862 Stark, Ralph, of Summerfoid, Camelon, 
Falkirk 

1870 Stark, Robert, Kirkcaldy 

1861 Stark, W., Williamston, Mid-Calder 

1869 Statter, Thomas, jun., Stand Hall, 

WMtefield, Manchester 
1872 Stavert, Archd., of Hoscote, 18 Royal 
Terrace, Edinburgh 

1851 Stedman, J., Wester TJlston, Boundary 
Bank, Jedburgh 

1862 Steedman, J., late Charleston, Dunferm¬ 

line 

1870 Steel, Gavin,'13 North Manor Place, 

Edinburgh 

1871 Steel, Gavin, of Hill Park, 5 Queen 

Street, Glasgow 

1872 Steel, James, Fallamill, Greenburn 

1853 Steele, Robert, Gieenock 

1828 Steele, William, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Dumbarton 

1874 Steell, Gourlay, R.S.A., Edinburgh 

1854 Stegmann, Conrad, Merchant, Leith 
1850 Stenhouse, G., West Pilton, Blaekhall 
1850 Stenhouse, J., Southfield, Corstorphine 
1861 Stenhouse, James, Turnhouse, Cramond 

1858 Stephen, James, Conglass, Inverurie 

1874 Stephenson, Richard, Chapel, Dunse 
1845 Steuart, Andrew, of Auchluncart, 

Keith 

1857 Steuart, D., of Steuart Hall, Stirling, 
Herongate, Brentwood, Essex. 

1835 Steuakt, Sir Henry J. Seton, of 
Allanton, Bart., Touch, Stirling 
1842 Steuart, James, W.S., Edinburgh 
1864 Steuart, James, junior, Dalkeith Park, 
Dalkeith 

1859 Steuart, Patrick, Middlegill, Moffat 
1864 Steuart, Captain Robert, of Carfin, 

Westwood, West Calder 

1855 Steuart, Robert, Brownlee, Carluke 
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